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TO  THE 


Right  Honourable 

WILLIAM 

Lord  DARTMOUTH. 

My  Lordy 

IT  is  now  near  Two  Years,  fince  I  was 
|  defired  to  employ  fome  of  my  lei- 
fure  Hours  in  confidering  this  Book,  and 
putting  it  into  a  Condition  of  becoming 
fomewhat  more  ufcful  and  acceptable, 
than  ( it  may  without  any  fufpicion  of 
Vanity  be  faid )  the  former  Tranflation 
could  pretend  to  be.    A  little  Time 
fpent  in  the  Perufai  fatisfy'd  me,  that 
there  was  Matter  in  it  not  unworthy  my 
Pains,  and  luch  as  it  was  great  Pity  Men 
ftiould  want  the  Knowledge  of,  who 
underftand  not  the  Original    And  as 
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unreafonable  did  ic  feem ,  that  others 
fhould  be  difcouraged  from  enquiring 
into  this  Author ,  by  the  Misfortunes 
which  naturally  attend  even  the  bed  Un- 
dertakings of  this  Nature,  when  Time, 
and  Improvements  of  Language  have 
given  another  Turn  to  Writing,  and  crea- 
ted a  Difrelifli  for  every  thing,  which 
is  not  fuitable  to  the  Genius  of  the  pre- 
fent  Age. 

The  greateft  Difficulty  which  lay  up- 
on me,  was  that  of  finding  Opportuni- 
ties, in  the  midft  of  thofe  more  impor- 
tant Cares  of  my  Profeffion,  which  nei- 
ther This,  nor  any  other  Attempt  or 
Confideration,  however  commendable  or 
beneficial  in  it  felf,  rauft  prevail  with 
me  to  negledh  But  here  I  found  even 
my  Duty  aflifting  •  for  That  requiring 
part  of  my  Attendance  in  a  Place  of 
fomewhat  more  Retirement  and  Eafe 
than  where  Your  Lordftiip's  Father  was 
pleafed  to  fix  me,  1  made  ufe  of  thofe 
Advantages  to  this  purpofe,  and  finiflbed 
much  the  greateft  pare  of  the  following 
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Book,  in  a  way  of  Diverfion,  as  ic  were, 
and  unbending  from  feverer  Studies,  and 
a  more  Laborious  Station, 

The  particular  Liberty  taken  by  this 
Author,  is  a  Qualification,  which  the  pre- 
fenc  Generation,  at  leaft  in  our  Parts  of 
the  World,  will  certainly  be  fond  of.  But 
ic  happened  to  have  the  fame  Effect  upon 
Him  fomecimes,  which  we  are  not  much 
to  wonder  if  we  find  very  frequent  in 
thofe  of  lefs  Judgment;  and  that  is, 
over-ftraining  Points  of  Difpute,  by  af- 
fecting to  fay  all,  which  either  the  Cafe 
will  bear,  or  which  any  other  Perfbn 
hath  faid  before.  This  gave  Occafion 
for  my  inrerpofing  fometimes  with  an 
Advertifement  and  that  I  hope  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  may  not  have  injur'd  the 
Author,  while  it  defigns  the  Benefit  and 
Security  of  my  Reader.  One  thing  on- 
ly I  cannot  forbear  adding  upon  this 
Occafion,  that  in  the  midit  of  all  his 
Free-  Thinking,  he  conftantly  expreffes  a 
due  and  ablolute  Deference  for  Reve- 
latipn  and  Divine  Truths,    And  This 
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indeed  was  by  no  means  the  Effedfc  of 
his  Profeffion ,  but  of  his  Judgment ; 
for  Your  Lordfliip  is  too  difcerning,  not 
to  know ,  that,  as  a  little  and  fuperfi- 
cial  Knowledge  in  Phyfick  makes  Men 
Quacks,  fo  k  is  not  the  Abundance,  but 
the  Defedt  of  Reafon  and  good  Senfe, 
which  makes  them  Infidels  and  Scepticks 
in  Religion. 

How  little  the  Sieur  de  Cbarron  fuffer'd 
his  Thoughts  to  be  under  the  Bondage 
of  any  private  Refpe&s,  will  be  fuffici- 
ently  evident  to  any  confidering  Reader, 
from  fundry  Inftances.  Particularly  from 
what  he  hath  deliver'd  upon  the  Subject 
of  Government,  in  his  Third  Hook  In 
which,  tho'  fome  Moot  Points  may  feem 
a  little  uncouth  to  Us  of  this  Nation, 
yet  if  we  reflect  upon  the  Conftitution, 
under  which  he  liv'd  ,  we  fliall  rather 
have  occafion  to  wonder  at  his  admitting 
fo  few  referv'd  Cafes,  than  mentioning 
fo  many.  Befides,  that  even  thole  men- 
tioned would  be  of  no  mighty  ill  Con- 
ference, if  always  confined  to  thofe 
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Conditions ,  and  Occafions ,  which  He 
hath  temper'd  and  reftrain'd  them  with. 
But,  paffing  from  the  Myfteries  of  State, 
and  preffing  unufual  Emergencies,  to  the 
Ordinary  Meafures  of  a  Publick  Admi- 
niftration,  there  is  fomewhat  of  an  Air  fb 
fall  of  Ingenuity,  and  fuch  regard  had  to 
the  Great  Ends  for  which  Government 
was  inftituted,  as  a  very  gentle  Appli- 
cation would  think  an  Encomium  upon 
the  Englifli  Conftitution,  and  a  fort  of 
Prophetick  Satyr  upon  the  late  Oppref- 
fions  of  a  People  to  whom  he  ftood 
nearly  related. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter  (  My  Lord )  I 
have  Reafon  to  hope,  This  may  prove 
not  only  a  Book  of  Good  Entertainment, 
but  Great  Benefit,  to  Perfons  who  have 
the  Capacity,  and  will  give  themfelves 
the  Pains,  to  confider  it.  Were  it  not  fo, 
1  fhould  not  have  thought  it  worth  my 
Trouble  j  and  fliould  yet  much  lefs  have 
prefumed  to  make  an  Offer  of  it  to  Your 
Lordfliip.  1  can  with  good  Confidence 
fay,  that  no  Man  is  better  qualified  to 
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be  a  Mafter  of  the  Subjed:  it  treats  of. 
The  particular  and  intimate  Knowledge 
of  Your  Abilities,  which  my  being  Ho- 
nour cl  with  the  Care  of  Your  Lord- 
fliip  at  the  Univerfity  gave  me,  would 
bear  me  out  in  delivering  more  upon 
this  Occafion  ,  than  Your  Modefty  will 
permit.  And  indeed  the  General  Opi- 
nion of  all  that  have  the  Honour  of 
Your  Lordfliip's  Acquaintance ,  faves 
You  that  Decency,  and  hath  prevented 
me  in  this  Point.  The  Manly  Senfe, 
and  Wonderful  Penetration,  which  ap- 
peared very  early  in  You ,  have  given 
me  many  pleafing  Reflections  $  and  I 
am  fure  are  Foundation  lufficient  for 
making  Your  Lordftiip  a  Greater  Or- 
nament and  Honour  to  Your  Family, 
than  even  that  Nobility  which  You 
have  by  .Defcent. 

But  I  mud  beg  leave  ( My  Lord  ) 
to  put  you  in  mind,  that  befides  Your 
Own,  Your  Lordfliip  hath  a  mighty  Stock 
of  Honour  and  tfteem  to  fet  out  upon, 
derived  from  the  Memory  of  a  Facher,thaa 
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whom  Few,  if  Any  ,  of  his  Condition, 
are  more  univerfally  loved  and  admir  d. 
I  fay,  loved,  My  Lord,  for  This,  as  a 
more  rare,  fo  is  it  a  more  valuable  Tri- 
bute, than  that  of  Honour,  to  Perfons  of 
Quality,  and  in  Great  Offices.  For  where 
fo  much  is  paid  to  the  Station,  we  can 
make  very  little  Judgment,  what  is  fin- 
cere,  and  what  is  the  Effeft  of  Forma- 
lity, or  Fear,  or  Intereft.  But  in  His 
Lordfliip  s  Cafe  there  was  fomething  fo 
Diftinguifhing,  in  all  the  Refpe&s  paid 
to  Him,  as  plainly  fliew'd  a  particu- 
lar Regard  to  his  Perfon,  and  that  the 
outward  Teftimonies  were  not  Things  of 
Courfe,  but  that  he  had  engag'd  the  very 
Hearts  of  Thole  who  paid  them. 

I  will  not  fo  far  feem  to  diftruft 
Your  Lordfhip's  Acceptance  of  this  Ad- 
drefs,  as  to  make  the  leaft  Apology 
for  it.  You  will  interpret  it,  I  doubt 
not,  as  a  Teftimony  of  the  Honour 
J  have  for  You,  and  a  Defire  to  pub- 
lifli  my  having  it ,  to  the  World  ; 
And  Your  Lordfhip  will  do  me  the 
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Jufticc  too  to  believe,  that  were  it  in  my 
Power  'to  give  any  other  Evidence  of 
This ,  than  fuch  an  open  Declaration ; 
nothing  fiiould  be  wanting  on  my  Part, 
which  might  prove  the  Sincerity  of  thofe 
Profeffions  I  am  Proud  to  make ,  of 
being, 

MyLO^V, 

Tour  Lordjkip's 

LewHham, 
May  6. 1697. 

Mofi  Oledient)  and 

Mofl  Devoted  Servant, 


Geo.  Stanhope. 
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The  Authors  Preface. 

Wherein  the  lule,   the  SubjeEl  Matter,  the 

®*fii?l>  an(L  Method  of  this  Treatife  are 
explained. 

BEfore  we  enter  upon  the  Book  it  felfy  it  is 
requifite  the  Reader  Jhould  be  well  informed 
what  he  u  to  under  ft  and  by  that  Wifdom 
nbicb  ts  the  Name,  the  Suljeft,  and  the  End  of 
tt ;  and  ajter  what  manner  it  is  intended  to  be 
treated  of  tn  the  following  Sheets. 

Now  every  One  at  the  very  firjl  hearings  un- 
der Hands  by  Wifdom  Jome  particular  and  un- 
common Accomplijhment  f  whereby  a  Man  is  di- 
Jliigkijtid  and  Jet  above  the  Vulgar \  by  a  grea- 
ter Ability,  and  more  mafterly  Readme] s,  whe- 
ther in  Good  or  Evil.  For  tho  there  le  not 
the  fame  Propriety  indeed  in  the  ExpreJfton9 
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The  Author  s  Preface. 

Wherein  the  Ttth\  the  Subject  Matter,  the 
Defign,  and  the  Method  of  this  Treatife  are 
explained. 

BEfore  we  enter  upon  the  Book  it  felf,  it  is 
requifite  the  Reader  fhould  be  well  informed 
what  he  is  to  under  ft  and  by  that  Wifdom 
which  u  the  Name,  the  Subjeft,  and  the  End  of 
it ;  and  after  what  manner  it  is  intended  to  be 
treated  of  in  the  following  Sheets. 

Sow  every  One  at  the  very  firjl  hearing,  un- 
der ft  ands  by  Wifdom  Jome  particular  and  un- 
common Accomplifhment ,  whereby  a  Man  is  di- 
jtinguijtid  and  fet  above  the  Vulgar,  by  a  grea- 
ter Ability,  and  more  mafterly  Readinefs,  whe- 
ther in  Good  or  Evil.  For  tho  there  le  not 
the  fame  Propriety  indeed  in  the  Exprejfion, 
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when  converted  to  the  worfe  Senfe ;  yet  it  is 
ufid  either  way,  and  the  Scripture  it  Jelf  makes 
mention  of  fome  Per/ons  Wife  to  do  Evil. 
Thus  then  it  Joes  not  by  any  means  import  a 
really  Good  and  Commendable  Quality  of  the 
Mind ,  but  in  general  any  fort  of  Knowledge 
or  Skill ,  exquifite  in  the  Degree ,  be  the  Ob- 
jeft  and  Employment  of  it  what  it  wiU.  In 
this  Senfe  a  Tyrant ,  or  a  Pyrate,  or  a  Robber^ 
may  have  this  Title  apply  d  to  him  ;  no  lefs 
than  a  King,  or  a  Pilot,  or  a  Captain ;  becaufi 
all  we  intend  by  it  is  only  Prudence ,  and  Con- 
duff  ,  and  a  perfect  underflanding  in  the  Bu- 
linefs  of  his  Profeffton.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafsy 
that  Folly  is  oppofed  to  Wifdom,  not  only  as  it 
denotes  Extravagance  and  Vice,  but  in  general 
any  fort  of  Jndifcretipn,  or  meannefs  of  Attain- 
ments. For  Wifdom  gives  us  an  Idea  of  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  and  lofty  in  its  kind;  as 
the  contrary  does  of  fomewhat  little  ,  and  low, 
and  fhort  of  the  common  Pitch.  Take  Wifdom 
in  a  Good  or  a  Bad  Senfe  ,  Two  Things  arc 
manifeflly  included  in  it ;  Firfl  9  A  Sufficiency 
of  Mind,  which  implies  its  being  furnifhed  with 
all  things  neceffary  for  its  purpofe ;  And,  Se- 
condly ,  The  Excellency  or  more  than  common 
Meafure  of  that  Provifton  ;  for  to  give  a  Man 
right  to  this  Denomination,  it  is  no  lefs  ne- 
ceffary that  he  fhould  enjoy  thefe  Qualities  in 
a  great  and  eminent  degree.  Thus  ymfee  the 
largefi  and  moft  vulgar  Motion  of  Wifdom ,  ac- 
cording to  which  Men  commonly  tell  you*  that 
Wife  Men  are  very  fcarce  ;  that  they  who  are 
fuch,  have  a  Right  to  dirett  and  pre  fide  over  . 
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Others  •  and>  in  Matters  of  difficulty,  to  le  con- 
fulted  like  fo  many  Oracles ;  from  whence  it  is 
very  frequently  [aid,  that  Men  take  the  Judg* 
ment  of  the  Wife,  and  let  better  Heads  deter- 
mine for  them.  But  now,  if  we  come  to  define 
the  thing  more  nicely ,  and  fix  a  right  Notion 
of  it,  we  fhall  not  find  fo  general  an  Agreement. 
For  Wifdom  means  one  thing  with  the  genera- 
lity of  the  World \  another  among  Philojophers, 
and  fomewhat  different  from  both,  in  the  Ac- 
ceptation  and  Treatifes  of  Divines.  Thefe  Three 
are  the  fever  al  Stages  and  Claffes  of  Men,  under 
which  all  the  World  is  comprehended.  The  Two 
lafl  have  the  Advantage,  and  lead  Men  ly  Rules 
and  Precepts,  and  a  flri£ler  Confideration  of 
Things  :  The  Firjl  looks  upon  Things  but  very 
flight  ly,  and  take  up  with  very  leofe  and  imperfetl 
Notions  of  them. 

Now  it  may  very  truly  be  f aid,  that  there  are 
Three  forts  of  Wifdom,  Divine,  Humane,  and 
Worldly ;  thefe  relate  and  bear  proportion  to  Gody 
to  Nature  in  its  primitive  Purity  and  Perfeclion ; 
and  to  Nature  lapfed  and  deprnvd.  Concern- 
ing each  of  thefe  forts,  the  Three  Orders  of  Men 
jufi  now  inflancd  in  deliver  themfelves,  each  ac- 
cording to  their  Condition  and  Capacity.  But 
more,  .properly  and  peculiarly  thus ;  The  Vulgar 
are  mofl  skilled  and  converfant  in  the  Worldly^ 
the  Philofophers  about  the  Humane,  and  the  Di- 
vines about  the  Divine  Wifdom,  as  their  particu- 
lar Bufiriefs  and  Study. 

The  Loweft  of  thefe  is  Worldly  Wifdom ,  and 
this  varies  according  to  the  great  Ends  which 
it  propofes  to  it  feJf  Riches*  Pleafure,  or  Ho- 
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nour.  With  regard  to  thefe  it  degenerates  into 
Avarice^  Luxury^  or  Ambition  •  according  to 
St.  John's  Divifion  of  it,  M\  that  is  in  the 
World  is  the  Luft  of  the  Fleih,  the  Luft:  of 
the  Eyes,  and  the  Pride  of  Life.  From  whence 
St.  James  hath  given  it  thofe  fcandalous  Cha- 
racters of  Earthly,  Senfual,  Devilifb.  Now  This 
is  what  both  Philofofhy  and  Divinity  take  up- 
on them  to  reprove,  and  endeavour  to  fupprefs 
and  reform.  7 hey  pronounce  it  to  be  no  letter 
than  Folly  and  Madnefs,  and  Jo  accounted  in  the 
fight  oj  God.  And  accordingly  y(u  will  find  no 
mention  made  of  This  in  the  following  Treatije 
of  Wildom,  except  it  be,  to  dtJallow)  and  to  con- 
demn it. 

The  Divine,  and  Highefl  of  thefe  Three  forts 
is  treated  of  by  Philofophy  and  Religion^  after 
a  manner  Jomewhat  different  from  each  other. 
As  {or  what  the  Common  and  Vulgar  fort  of  Peo- 
ple ufually  fay  ,  or  are  capable  of  faying  upon 
this  Occafion  y  I  omit  it  all ,  as  too  mean  and 
low  to  have  any  place  in  our  Confederation^  and 
rather  a  Profanation  of  the  Subjeti,  than  other- 
wife.  Philojophers  reprefent  it  as  a  Matter 
wholly  Speculative ,  the  Knowledge  of  Firfl  Prin- 
ciples,  and  the  Hidden  Caufes  of  Things ;  and 
lajlly,  the  Highefl  and  Supreme  Caufe ,  CO  D 
Himjelf ;  which  with  other  abjl  ratted  Notions 9 
is  the  proper  Bufinejs  of  Metaphyficks  in  parti* 
cular.  Tins  re  fides  entirely  in  the  UnJerfl  aid- 
ing ,  and  is  its  chief  ffappinefs  and  Perfe- 
ction ;  'tis  the  firfi  and  moji  jublime  of  all  the 
Intellectual  Virtues  and  Excellencies.,  which  are 
capable  of  fubjifiing  without  Probity^  or  Aftlon^ 
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or  any  Moral  Virtue.    Divines  on  the  contrary 
do  not  fo  confine  it  to  Speculation ,  as  not  to 
extend  it  to  Praftice  too  ;  for  they  make  it 
the  Knowledge  of  things   pertaining   to  God, 
fucb  as  fhould  enalle  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
Matters  to  regulate  our  Lives  and  Atlions  hy  : 
And  This  they  tell  you  is  of  Two  Sorts  •  The 
One  acquired  by  Study  and  Induflryy  not  much 
unlike  what  I  mention  d  to  be  the  Science  in- 
tended by    Philofophers ;    The  Other  infufed, 
and  coming  from  above ;  This  is  the  Firft 
of  thofe,  ( which  are  fometimes  termed  the  Se- 
ven) Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  with  regard  where* 
unto  he  is  fly  led  The  Spirit  of  Wifdom  ;  fuch 
as  refts  only  upon  the  Righteous,  and  the  Pure  ; 
W,  as  the  Book  of  Wifdom  truly  obferves,  Wifd.  i. 
wi!I  not  enter  into  a  malicious  Soul ,  nor  lv- 
dwell  in  the  Body  that  is  flibje&  unto  Sin, 
This  is  what  the  prefent  Treatife  is  not  intend* 
ci  for  neither  •  but  is  the  Subjefl  of  my  Firft 
Truth  and  thofe  other  Works  of  mine,  which9 
are  properly  Treatifes  of  Divinity,  and  Reljgious 
Difcourfes. 

From  hence  my  Reader  eafily  perceives  that 
Humane  Wifdom  is  the  real  Title,  and  Suljetl 
of  the  following  Book  ;  of  which  it  is  fit  fome 
fl»rt  Defer  ipt  ion  fhould  here  be  premifed which 
may  fland  for  the  Argument ,  or  fummary  Ac- 
count of  the  whole  Work,  Now,  the  Common 
Accounts  of  this  Matter,  as  they  are  various 
and  very  diflant  from  one  another,  fo  are  they 
all  narrow  and  imperfett.  The  vulgar  and  mofl 
general  Notion  of  it,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
Circumfpetfion  %  Addrefs,  and  Prudent  Bebavi- 
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our  in  Bufinefs  and  Converfation.    This  indeed 
is  like  the  Vulgar  and  a  Thought  worthy  of 
Them;  who  place  all  Excellence  in  AEtion,  and 
Shewy  and  outward  Advantages  ;  and  confidtr 
no  good  Quality  any  farther,  than  as  it  is  ol- 
fervd  and  admird.    They  are  entirely  devoted 
to  Eyes  and  Ears*  the  Internal  Motions  of  the 
Mind  are  of  little  or  no  Conference  with  this 
fort  of  Men  ;  and  therefore ,  in  their  Accepta- 
tion of  the  Matter,  Wifdom  may  fulfill  without 
either  Piety  or  Probity  •  for  All  they  require 
from  it  is  a  good  Outfide,  and  Appearance^  and 
fuch  Eafinefs  of  Condutt  and  Agreeable  Manage* 
ment,  as  fhall  approve  a  Mans  Difcretion  and 
his  Parts.    Others  again  miflake  it  for  a  Rough' 
nefs  and  Singularity  of  Temper  and  Behaviour  ; 
a  particular  Sttffnefs  of  Fafhion,  Obflinacy  in 
Opinions  ,  Affefted  Expreffions ,  and  a  Way  of 
Living  out  of  the  Common  Road.    And  there- 
fore thofe  that  value  themfelves  upon  thefe  Qua- 
lities they  call  Philofophers  ,  when  in  truth,  to 
return  a  little  of  their  own  Jargon  back  again 
upon  them,   They  are  nothing  better  than  con- 
ceited Humourifis  ,   Fantaflical  and  Capricious 
Coxcombs.    This  now  ,  according  to  the  Scheme 
and  Meafures  purjued  in  this  Book,  /J,  in  plain 
Englifli,  Extravagance  and  Folly.    The  Nature 
then  of  this  Wifdom  mufl  be  learn  d  from  fame 
other  Hand;   that  is,  from  Philofophers  and 
Divines,  who  have  both  explain d  and  trea- 
ted of  this  Matter  in  their  Moral  Truth.  The 
Former  handle  it  as  their  proper  Bufinefs.  For 
they  confider   Men  as  they  are   by  Nature^ 
and  with  regard  to  practice :  But  the  Latter 
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rife  higher ,  and  afpire  to  infufed  and  fuperna- 
tural  Graces ,  fuch  as  are  Speculative  and  more 
than  Humane ;  that  is,  Divine  Wifdom  ,  and 
with  Regard  to  Faith.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  Former  is  more  extenfive  and  large, 
as  undertaking  not  only  to  direfit  private  ,  but 
publick  Duties  ,  Societies  as  well  as  Jingle  Per- 
fons  are  inputted  by  it ;  Whatever  can  be  ne- 
cejfary  or  advantagious  to  Families ,  Communi- 
ties, Common-Wealths  and  Kingdoms ,  all  jails 
within  its  Compafs  and  Jurifdittion.  Divini- 
ty on  the  Other  Hand  is  more  Jilent  and  /pa- 
ring upon  thefe  Accounts,  and  Aims  chiefly  at 
the  Eternal  Happinefs  and  Salvation  of  parti- 
cular Perfons.  Be/ides,  The  Manner  and  Air 
of  their  Treatifes  is  very  different  •  That  of  Phi- 
lofophy  more  free ,  and  eafte,  and  entertaining  ; 
that  of  Divinity,  more  plain,  and  authoritative, 
and  with  lefs  Pains  to  recommend  it  felf  to 
Mens  Fancies  and  palates.  Philofophy  therefore, 
which  is  the  Elder  of  the  Two,  as  Mature  mull 
have  been  antecedent  to  our  Supernatural  Affl- 
ftances,  tries  to  infinuate  it  felf  and  win  Mens 
Favours, 

So  as  to  join  Inftru&ion  with  Delight, 
Profit  with  Pleafurc  — -     Lord  Kof common. 

And  therefore  fhe  dreffes  and  adorns  her  felf 
with  Difcourfes ,  Arguments ,  Turns  of  Wit  and 
Flights  of  Fancy  ;   Apt  Examples,  and  moving 

^^^^^^ 

*  Simul  &  Jucunda  &  idonea  dicere  virae. 
Le&orero  dcle&ando,  parjeerque  monendo—  Hortt. 
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Similitudes.    Ingenious  Exprefftons,  ufeful  Apo~ 
tbegms,  and  all  the  Graces  of  Art  and  Elo- 
quence.   Divinity  comes  in  a  commanding  Strain, 
and  thinks  it  a  Diminution  of  her  Myefly  to 
defcend  to  Juch  popular    and  mean  Methods. 
And  accordingly  there  wants  a  great  deal  of  that 
Freedom  and  Gaiety ,  and  (if  I  may  Jo  fay  ) 
Cheerfulnefs  and  Good  Humour  in  this,  which 
you  are  to  expeft  in  phtlofcphy,  which  yet  mufl 
be  fo  temper  d,  as  not  to  degenerate  into  Trifle 
and  Meannefs^  hut  ftill  continue  to  be  truly  Gene- 
rous and  Brave.    It  mufl  be  allowd,  that  Pbi- 
lofophers  have  acquitted  them/elves  admirably 
well  in  this  particular  ;  not  only  in  the  frflru- 
ttive,  but  the  Moving  and  Perfuafive  Part  • 
Setting  off  all  their  Virtues  to  the  bejl  Advan* 
tage,  and  taking  care,  that  all  the  Heroick  Ex- 
cellence  of  them  fhall  appear  in  its  jufl  Diznity 
and  Proportions.     Under  which  Title  of  Phi- 
lofophers  ,   /  comprehend  not  only  fuch  as  the 
V/orld  have  thought  Jit   to  dignify  with  the 
Fame  of  Wifdom,  as  1  hales,  Solon,  and  thofe 
that  were  of  the  fame  Strain,   about  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  Croefus,  and  Pififtratus ;  Nor  them 
only  of  the  next  in  Succeffion ,  who  taught  and 
profeJs*d  Wifdom  public kly,  as  Pythagoras,  So- 
crates,  Plato,  AriOotle,  Ariftippus,  Zeno,  An- 
tifthenes ;   who  were  all  of  them  Heads  and 
Mafiers  in  their  Art  •  nor  their  Difcip/es  and 
Followers,  who  afterwards  divided  into  particu- 
lar Seels  ;  but  1  include  likewife  all  thoje  great 
Men  who  render  d  themfelves  exemplary  for  Vir- 
tue and  Wifdom ,  as  Phocion,  Ariftides,  Peri- 
cles, Alexander,  (whom  Plutarch  dignifies  with 
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the  CharaSer  of  Philofopher  as  well  as  King) 
Epaminondas,  anJ  the  refi  of  the  Brave  Greeks. 
The  Fabricii,  Fabrii,  Camilli,  the  CatoV,  the 
Torquati,  Reguli,  Lelii,  and  Scipio  V,  among 
the  Romans,  mofl  of  them  Military  Men  and 
Commanders  of  Armies. 

Upon  this  Account,  though  I  do  not  refufe 
or  difregard  the  Authorities  of  Divines,  yet  I 
have  more  frequent  tecourfe  to  thofe  of  Huma- 
tills  and  Philofophers  in  the  following  Treatife. 
Had  I  defignd  to  prepare  Men  for  a  Cloifler, 
or  a  Life  of  fuch  Perfeftion,  as  afpires  above 
the  Frecepts,  and  aims  at  the  Perfection  of 
Evangelical  Counfels ,  then  indeed  my  Subjeft 
would  have  obliged  me  to  keep  clofe  to  thofe  Au- 
tbors :  But  fince  I  am  training  a  Man  up  for  the 
World,  and  forming  him  for  Bufinefs  and  mix'd 
Convention,  Humane,  and  not  Divine  Wifdom, 
w  the  proper  Accompli fhment  for  me  to  re  com- 
mend,  and  the  Method  of  anfwering  my  Pur* 
pofe. 

Speaking  therefore  in  general  Terms,  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  We  muff, 
'»  Agreement  with  Philofophers  and  Divines, 
Knowledge,  that  this  Humane  Wifdom  confifls 
**  a  Rettitude  of  the  Man,  when  every  part 
whin  and  without,  bis  Thoughts,  and  Words, 
W  Attions,  and  every  Motion  is  Graceful  and 
Nolle,  and  what  is  for  the  Honour  of  bis  Na<> 
For  this  is  the  Excellence  of  a  Man, 
unjider'd  as  a  Man  •  fo  that,  as  we  call  That 
f  iece  of  Workmanfhip  Perfect ,  which  hath  all 
W  Parts  entire,  and  is  finiftid  according  to  the 
'fojl  Rules  of  Art:  He  is  in  like  manner  /aid 
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to  be  a  wife  Man  who  understands  upon  all 
Occafions  bow  to  Jhew  himfelf  a  Man,  by  ailing 
in  perfett  Conformity  to  the  Fundamental  and 
Fir  {I  Rules  of  Humane  Nature  ;  Or,  to  fpeak 
more  particularly  ,  He  that  is  well  acquainted 
with  himfelf  in  particular  ,  and  Mankind  in 
general ;  that  preferves  himfelf  from  all  the 
Vices,  the  Errors,  the  Paffions,  the  Defetts  in- 
cident to  him,  as  well  from  the  inward  Caufes  of 
his  own  Mind ;  as  the  outward,  proceeding  from 
Cuftom  and  Common  Opinion ;  that  afferts  the 
Native  Freedom  of  his  Mind,  and  hath  a  large 
univerfal  Soul ;  that  cmfiders  and  fudge*  every 
Thing,  without  enjlaving  himfelf  to  any  •  that 
diretls  all  his  Aims  and  Atlions  fo  as  that  they 
fhaU  agree  with  Nature,  that  is,  Pure,  uncor- 
rupted  Reafon,  the  Primitive  Law  and  Light  in- 
fpired  by  God,  and  which  fhines  ftill  in  eve- 
ry Breafl;  The  Model  by  which  the  wife  Man 
fquares  his  own  private  Judgment.  That  in  his 
outward  Behaviour  complies  with  the  Laws,  and 
Cufloms ,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Country  where 
he  dwells',  that  demeans  himfelf  toward  others 
with  Difcretion  and  Prudence;  is  always  firm 
and  conftftent  with  himfelf,  pleafed  and  con- 
tented ;  without  any  difcdmpojure  of  Mind  ex- 
peeling  and  entertaining  any  Accident  whatfo- 
ever,  and  efpecially  Death,  the  lafl  and  rnofl  ter- 
rible of  them  all.  All  thefe  Strokes  or  Lines, 
which  go  to  the  making  up  this  Idea ,  may  be 
reduced  to  Four,  that  are  the  principal  and  mofl 
commanding  of  all  the  reft.  The  Knowledge  of 
a  Mans  felf ;  Free  and  Generous  Largentfs  of 
Mind ;  the  ailing  in  Conformity  with  Nature 
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(  which  is  of  an  Extent  fo  large  as  when  right- 
ly underflood,  to  be  Jingly  and  by  it  felf  a  Rule 
Sufficient  )   and  true  Content  and  evennefs  of 
Temper.    For  thefe    are  Qualifications  which 
never  meet,  except  only  in  the  wife  Man,  He 
that  is  defective  in  any  one  of  them ,  does  not 
come  up  to  the  Character.    He  that  either  mi- 
flakes  his  own  Condition  j  or  whofe  Mind  is  in 
any  fort  of  Bondage  either  to  his  own  Paffi- 
ons ,  or  to  the  Common  Vogue  ;  that  is  partial, 
and  ty'd  up  to  any  particular  Notions,  cramps  up 
bis  Thoughts,  and  cuts  himfelf  out  from  his  Na- 
tive Right  of  examining  ,  and  judging  every 
Thing.    He  that  lives  in  Contradiction  to  Na- 
ture ( that  is,  Right  Reafon )  upon  what  Pre- 
tence foever  he  forfake  it ;  whether  he  be  fe- 
duced  by  Pafjion^  or  Opinion ;  He  that  trips  and 
flaggers  through  Trouble,  or  Terror,  or  Difcon- 
tent ;  and  lives  in  dread  of  Death ;  This  Man 
is  not,  cannot  be  Wife.    Thus  you  have  in  lit- 
tle the  Piece  ,  which  this  following  Treatife  de- 
figns  to  draw  in  its  full  Proportions.  Particu- 
larly the  Second  Book,  which  con  ft  (Is  of  the  Ge- 
neral Rules,  and  a  Defcription  of  Wijdom  in  the 
grofs ;  and  this  indeed  is  more  properly  mine, 
than  either  of  the  others ;  fo  peculiarly  fuch, 
and  fo  full  to  my  purpofe ,  that  I  once  had 
Thoughts  of  fending  it  into  the  World  alone.  And 
what  I  have  here  defcribed  in  Words,  the  Gra- 
ver hath  done  with  bis  Style,  in  the  Frontis- 
piece of  this  Book,  which  the  Reader  will  find 
an  Explanation  of,  immediately  after  this  Pre- 
face. 
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Now  there  are  two  Things,  which  principally 
conduce  to  this  Wifdom,  and  help  Men  forwards 
in  the  Attainment  of  it.  The  Firfi  of  Theje  h  a 
Good  Conflitutiou,  or  Temperament  of  the  Braitt, 
which  makes  us  capable  of  fuch  Improvements^  as 
our  own  Care  and  Induflry  fhall  he  ahle  to  ac- 
quire. Of  how  very  great  Confequence  this  is9 
and  how  far  it  falls  under  the  Tower  of  Men  to 
contribute  to  it,  you  will  find  at  large  in  the  XII T. 
Chap,  of  the  Ftrft,  and  the  XIV.  Chap,  of  the 
Third  Book. 

the  Second  is  the  Study  of  Fhilofophy ;  not 
all  the  Branches  of  it  equally,  but  the  Moral 
Part  chiefly ;  yet  fo  as  that  the  Natural  he 
not  wholly  negletted.  For  this  is  our  Candle  to 
enlighten ,  our  Guide  to  diretc ,  our  Rule  to 
chalk  out  the  Way  for  us ;  It  explains  and 
gives  us  true  Ideals  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and 
by  this  means  fumifhes  a  Man  for  every  part 
of  his  Dufy  as  a  Man  •  whether  it  concern  him 
in  Publick  or  in  Private ;  in  Company  or  Alone  • 
as  a  Member  of  a  Family ,  or  of  a  State ;  it 
fweetens  and  takes  off  all  the  Beaft  in  makes 
us  tame,  and  gentle^  and good-natured fafhions 
and  polifhes  this  rude  Mafs ,  and  forms  it  into 
Wifdom.  In  fbort,  This  is  the  true  Learning  • 
all  the  reft  a  Man  is  capable  of  is  mere  Canity 
in  comparifon  ;  at  leafl  it  is  in  no  degree  necef- 
fary  9  and  in  a  much  lefs  degree  uftfuL  For 
here  we  learn  both  to  Live  and  to  Die  well  • 
ani  this  is  the  whole  we  have  to  take  Care  of : 
It  teaches  a  generous  and  noble  Integrity ,  and 
flonefl  Prudence;  and  well  advifed  Probity* 
Juch  as  raife  a  Man  above  little  Ends  ,  and 
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low  Refpefts ,  and  put  him  upon  Virtue  from 
the  more  exalted  and  Divine  Principles,  for  the 
fake  of  its  own  Excellence  ,  and  the  Senfe  that 
this  is  what  becomes  him  to  do.  But  alas  !  This 
Second  Help  is  almofl  as  generally  neglefled,  or 
as  ill  ufed  as  the  jormer.  For  the  generality  of 
the  World  are  fo  entirely  taken  up  with  world- 
ly Wifdom  ,  that  they  grje  them/elves  little  or 
no  Trouble  about  this  which  I  am  novo  menti- 
oning. 

Thus  Nature  and  Induflry  mufl  both  do  their 
Parts,  in  order  to  a  Mans  obtaining  Wifdom. 
He  who  hath  been  kindly  dealt  with  by  iHature, 
and  brings  the  Difpofition  to  Wifdom  with  him9 
in  a  convenient  Temper  of  Brain,  will  find  good 
Aftions  and  Manners  flow  very  naturally  from 
hence ,  and  feel  himfelf  advancd  a  great  way, 
without  his  own  Pains :  And  thofe  pains  need 
not  be  very  great,  where  he  is  not  fo  much  obli- 
ged to  conquer,  as  to  promote  Nature,  and  moves 
with  [peed  and  inclination  towards  the  Prize  he 
aims  at  :  But  if  the  Temper  on  the  other  hand 
be  amifs,  All  will  be  difficult  and  flrained  :  In- 
duflry mufl  then  correal  and  fupply ,  oppofe  and 
fubdue  Nature  ;  as  Socrates  obferved  of  himfelf 
that  hy  infinite  Pains,  and  laborious  Study  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  he  had  at  laft  got  the  better  of  a  very  ill 
Difpojition.  .  *  ,  \ 

In  proportion  to  thefe  two  Helps ;  there  are 
on  the  other  Hand  two  Hinderances,  or  power- 
ful Countermines ,  which  carry  Men  into  Polly  ; 
the  one  natural,  the  other  acquird.  The  For- 
mer proceeds  from  the  Difiemper  of  the  Brain^ 
whether  that  be  Original  or  Accidental;  by  this 
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means  it  happens  feme  times  to  be  too  foft,  or  tod 
moift,  or  the  Parts  of  which  it  confifls  are  too 
heavy  and  grofs ;  from  whence  proceed  Dulnefs 
of  Apprehenfion ,  Weaknefs  of  Judgment ,  Dark 
and  confufed  Notions  of  Things ,  flat,  and  lowx 
and  little  Thoughts  ,  fuch  as  we  generally  find 
among  the  mean  and  illiterate  fort  of  People  : 
Or  elje  in  the  other  Extreme^  It  is  too  hot  and 
dry,  which  difpofes  the  ferfon  to  be  furious  and 
bold^  extravagant  and  intractable  in  Vice.  Thefe 
are  the  two  Extremes,  like  Fire  and  Water,  Mer- 
cury and  Lead,  each  of  them  improper  for  Wif- 
dom,  which  requires  a  Jlrong  and  vigorous,  but 
at  the  fame  time  a  fix'd  and  fleady  Mind  f  and 
fuch  as  in  the  midft  of  all  its  Gallantry  and 
Firmnefs,  may  be  manageable,  and  yielding,  and 
ntodefl.  This  Second  Defeft  however,  of  the  two, 
feems  the  e  after  to  be  redrefl ;  the  Fir  ft  is  hardly 
curable. 

The  acquird  Obflruttion  proceeds  either  from 
Want  of  aU  Inftruttion ,  or  from  being  III  in- 
ft  rutted  $   which,  among  other  Things,-,  xonhfls , 
very  much  in  Jlrong  Prepoffeffiont,  wherewith  the 
Mind  was  early  tinfturd  ^  and  fo  finds  Jt  felf 
captivated  to  them,  not  able  to  get  above  the/e 
firfl  Imptefiions,  nor  to  think  freely  and  ifapar- . 
tially.    Such  Men  we  commonly  fay  are  fftad- 
flrong,  and  touch' d  in  the  Crown,  Whimfical,  and 
wedded  to  their  own  Opinions  :.  And^  if  S4  th/tt 
Obflinacy  of  Humour,  there  happen  to  be  added 
any  degree  of  Learning' ,  This  bUws  them  up 
into  Prefumption  and  Arrogance,  puts  Weapons 
into  their  Hand  to  defend-  their  Prejudices,  fi- 
nijhes  them  in  Folly,  and  renders  their  Qifeafe. 
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incapable  of  all  Remedy.  Natural  DefeEls ,  and 
acquired  PrepoffeJ/iovs,  are  indeed  two  very  formi- 
dalle  Obftruttions  ;  and  if  Learning  do  not,  as 
in  truth  it  very  fcldom  does9  cure  them,  it  add  s 
to  the  Difeafe ,  and  renders  them  impregnable. 
Which  yet  is  by  no  means  any  Refiettion  upon 
Learning,  or  Dtfhonour  to  it,  as  fome  may  be  apt 
to  imagine,  but  rather  a  Commendation,  and  to  its 
Advantage. 

Learning  is,  without  all  Controverjie ,  a  mojl 
excellent  Weapon  ,  but  not  fit  to  be  trufled  in 
every  Hand ;  and  he  who  knows  not  how  to  ma- 
nage it ,  will  find  more  hurt  than  good  from  it. 
For  it  makes  fick  and  weak  Minds  giddy  and 
conceited ,  perfe£ls  and  polifhes  Fools  ,  no  lejs 
than  it  does  tbofe  of  good  Capacities  and  Dip 
pofitions.  A  weak  and  injudicious  Man  knows 
not  how  to  ufe  his  Weapon  ;  on  the  contrary  it 
weakens  and  overpowers  Him  :  He  is  opprefl 
with  it,  like  a  Stomach  overcharged  with  more 
Meat  than  it  can  digefl,  or  an  Arm  that  is  be* 
numbed  and  born  down  by  a  Staff  heavier  than, 
it  can  uje.  The  flrong  and  found  Mind,  quite 
contrary*  plays  with  it  dexterpujly,  jhews  a  ma- 
Jlerly  Skill  in  the  ufe  of  it,  turns  it  to  Advan- 
tage perpetually ,  forms  his  Judgment ,  rectifies 
his  Will,  pours  in  this  Oil  to  make  the  Lamp 
of  Nature  burn  Jlronger  and  brighter  •  is  the 
wifer  and  better  for  that  very  thing  which 
wakes  the  other  but  the  more  exquiftte  and  more 
infupportable  Fool.  But,  all  this  while,  Learn- 
ing is  not  accountable  for  thofe  ill  Confe- 
rencesy  any  more  than  Wine  is  guilty  of  all  the 
Exceffes  committed  by  it ,  or  a  good  Medicine 
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iU  apply  d^  for  the  Patients  growing  worfe  upon 
it.    How  againjl  tbefe  conceited  half-witted  Fel- 
lows^ whom  Nature  bath  difpofed  to  Folly ,  and 
their  own  Acquifitions  have  perfeiled  in  it,  I  de- 
nounce formal  War  in  my  Book,  as  looking  upon 
them  to  Le  irreconcilable  Enemies  to  Wifdom ;  and 
the  fittejl  Title  I  can  find  to  diflinguifh  them  by, 
is  that  of  Pedants ;  for  which  I  have  the  Autho- 
rity of  fever a  I  good  Writers,  who  have  ufed  the 
Word  m  this  Signification.    It  is  conjejt  ,  that 
in  its  Original  Language  and  proper  Senfe,  it  is 
taken  in  a  very  good  and  commendable  Meaning; 
but  in  latter  Times,  and  other  Languages,  the 
great  Abufe  and  Corruption  of  Learning  hath 
given  occafion  J  or  the  fixing  a  very  ill  and  con- 
A  mptible  one  upon  it ;  a  vile,  fordid,  peevifh, 
Jl/Jf  way,  that  makes  no  other  uje  of  Learning,  but 
for  Gam  and  Oflentation^  Arrogance  and  Prefum- 
prion  ;  In  fhort,  all  That  which  makes  Learning 
dtjpicable  and  derided,  is  fignifyd  by  it.  And 
fo  this,  like  Tyrant,  Sophiller,  and  the  like,  u 
one  of  thofe  Words  which  hath  aljolutely  Icjt  its 
firfl  Signification,  and  is  now  become  a  Mark  of 
Reproach  and  Contempt. 

It  is  very  pojfible  fome  Perfons  may  be  of- 
fended at  my  ufing  this  Term,  imagining  that  I 
defign  an  Affront  to  thofe  who  make  Learning 
their  Bufinefs  and  Profejfton.  But  they,  1  hope, 
will  be  fatisfyd  with  this  ingenuous  Declara- 
tion, that  I  have  not  the  leaft  Intention  of  re- 
setting upon  any  Science  or  Condition  of  Men% 
particularly  not  the  Gown ,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  wear,  and  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  are 
called  Men  of  Letters,  my  felf;  my  meaning 
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is  only  to  charge  a  certain  Quality  of  Mind, 
a  fort  of  Souls  which  I  have  been  defer ibing, 
of  mean  and  low  Capacity ,  but  moderately  pro* 
Dided  by  Nature ,  and  afterwards  depraved  by 
Art  and  Study;  Men  prepoffefl ,  and  obflinate^ 
and  fierce  in  certain  Opinions ;  and  thefe  are  to 
be  found  in  all  Robes,  and  all  Conditions;  as 
in  truth  there  is  %  World  of  Mobb  in  the 
Pit  and  Boxes,  as  well  as  in  the  Upper-Gal- 
lery. Vulgum  tarn  chlamydatos  quam  coro- 
nam  voco.  Let  thefe  Objeflors  but  find  me 
another  Word  as  exprej/ive  of  thofe  Qualities, 
and  I  will  mofi  readily  confent  to  the  Exchange. 
In  the  mean  while ,  after  this  Declaration,  I 
think  I  may  jufily  fay,  that  whoever  Jhall  (fill 
be  peevifh ,  and  have  any  refentment  upon  this 
account,  does  but  injure  Mey  and  accufe  Him' 
felf.  'Tis  true,  there  are  other  Terms  of  Op* 
pofition  to  the  Wife  Man ;  but  not  any,  I  think, 
fo  extenfive  and  fignificant  as  This.  The  Vul- 
gar ,  the  Ignorant,  and  Others ,  which  I  fre- 
quently take  occafon  to  make  ufe  of ;  Thefe  are 
oppofed  more  dire&ly,  like  Low  to  High,  Weak 
to  Strong ,  Common  to  Scarce,  a  Servant  to  his 
Mafler  ,  Prophane  to  Sacred :  Thus  likewife 
Fool  is  fet  the  moft  direftly  in  oppofition  to 
Him;  but  then  This  is ,  as  Crooked  is  oppofed 
tp  Streight,  Vain-glorious  to  Modejl,  Conftraint 
to  Freedom ,  Sicknefs  to  Health.  But  now  Pe* 
dant  includes  all  this ,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
in  the  Senfe  which  I  apply  it  to :  For  it  gives 
US  an  Idea  of  a  Man,  not  only  different  jrom, 
and  contrary  to  a  Wife  Man,  as  the  rejt  of 
them  do%  but  a  Fellow  that  hath  the  Impudence 
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to  oppofe  and  make  Head  againft  him;  that 
comes  armed  Cap-a-pe,  family  challenges  him 
to  Combat,  and  talks  magiflerially  and  dogmati- 
cally.   And,  becaufe  in  the  midft  of  all  this  Va* 
nity  and  fierce  Arrogance,  he  hath  fome  fort  of 
Mifgivings,  and  thinks  himfelf  difcover'd ;  there- 
fore he  bears  an  inveterate  Spight  to  this  Per- 
fin  who  checks  his  Follies;  is  eternally  cent- 
ring ,  condemning ,  running  him  down ;  efleeming 
and  behaving  himfelf  as  the  only  Perfon  who 
has  any  Right  to  that  Charafler  of  Wifdm  ; 
tho  in  reality  he  infinitely  exceed  aU  others 
in  the  exquifitenefs  and  troublefmnefs  of  his 
Folly. 

Having  thus  given  my  Reader  a  fhott  Ac* 
count  of  the  Argument  and  Defign  of  the  fol- 
lowing Treatife ,  //  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to 
premife  one  Word  or  two  concerning  the  Order 
and  Method  obferved  in  it.  He  mu(l  know 
then,  that  it  confifls  of  Three  Books.  The 
Firft  direfts  the  Knowledge  of  a  Mans  Self, 
and  the  Condition  of  Humart  Nature  in  general. 
This  is  laid  as  a  neceffary  Preparation  to  Wif- 
dom  i  and  largely  illuflrated  under  Five  Gene* 
ral  Considerations,  each  of  which  is  fubdivided 
into  feveral  Particulars.  The  Second  contains 
the  principal  Lines  and  general  Rules  of  Wif- 
dom.  The  Third  defeendt  to  particular  In- 
ftruftions  and  Circumfiances  ,  branched  out  un- 
der the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues ,  of  Prudence? 
Juflice ,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance;  and  her* 
4  every  Part  and  Relation  of  Hitman  Life,  bath 
fome  Provifion  made  for  the  Dktie*  it  engages 
us  in* 
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/  add  too„  that  I  write  and  treat  my  Subjeft, 
not  after  a  Pedantick  Manner,  and  in  fet  Forms, 
according  to  the  Methods  of  the  Sclwols  ;  nor  with 
regular  Arguments  in  Mood  and  Figure,  nor  with 
Pompous  Eloquence,  nor  any  other  Artifice  what- 
foever.   I  am  verily  perfuaded  what  Tuliy  fays 
is  moft  true,  That  Wifdom,  could  (he  but  ren- 
der her-felf  vifible  to  Human  Eyes,  would 
charm  our  Soirfs,  and  ravifti  our  Affe&ions, 
and  make  every  Creature  ftrangely  in  Love 
with  her.    (  Qux  fi  oculis  ipfis  eerneretur,  mi-  p«  Offic. 
nbiks  exckaret  amores  fui. )    And  therefore  u 
the  need  only  difcover  her  native  Beauties,  and 
is  too  noble,  too  glorious,  to  ufe  any  of  thofe  lit- 
tle modifh   Garbs ,   to  adorn  and  fet  her  off ; 
but  this  I  do  too  with  a  Liberty  which  all,  per- 
haps, will  not  be  well  pleafed  with.    The  Propo- 
rtions and  Truths  are  compatt  and  clofe,  but  of- 
tentimes very  dry ,  and  ferved  up  crude  and 
cmfely,  like  Apborifms,  Overtures,  or  fhort  Hints 
of  Difcourfes.  < 

Some  Perfons  ,  /  am  fenfible ,  may  be  apt  to 
think  me  too  bold  with  fome  commonly- received 
Opinions,  and  take  offence  that  I  pay  them  no  grea- 
ter Deference.  T*  theft  Perfons,  and  the  Fault 
they  fid  with  my  free  way  of:  expreffing  my 
thoughts;  I  anfwer, 

Firft That  Wifdom,  whew  above  the  common 
StanJardr  hath  a  Right  to  this  liberty.  It  is 
the  Privilege  and  furifdmio*  of  a  Wife  Man, 
to  caU  Matter*  before  him%  to  examine  and  try 
them,  to  cenfure  and  condemn  vulgar  Notions^ 
which  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  are  no  better  thm 
vulgar  Errors.    And  who  fball  pretend  to  bar 
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this  Privilege  ?  Why  fhould  he  who  hath  it,  de» 
dine  the  Exercife  of  it,  though  he  knows  at  the 
fame  time  that  this  cannot  be  done,  without  incur- 
ring the  Envy  and  D/fpleafure  of  a  great  part 
of  the  World* 

Nay,  Secondly,  I  cannot  but  think,  the  jufler 
ground  of  Complaint  lies  on  my  fide ,  and  mujl 
therefore  reprove  Them  for  this  foolifh  and  femi- 
nine Nicenefs,  as  a  thing  that  is  infinitely  too 
fqueamifh  and  tender  to  bear  neceffary  Truth,  or 
attain  to  found  Wifdom.  The  boldefi  Expreftons 
and  Truths  are  mofl  becoming  a  truly  great  Soul ; 
and  a  Man  who  hath  at  all  fludyd  the  World, 
will  not  think  any  thing  fir  ange  or  fbocking.  For 
this  proceeds  from  Weaknefs  of  Judgment  only, 
which  ought  to  be  correfled ;  and  a  Man  mufl 
harden  his  Mind ,  and  accuftom  himfelf  to  confi- 
der  patiently,  even  the  oddefi  and  mofl  uncouth 
Things,  in  order  to  giving  them  a  fair  Tryal. 
There  is  nothing  fo  extravagant,  but  the  Mind 
of  Man  you  fee  is  capable  of  thinking  it  •  and 
confequently  nothing  fo  extravagant,  but  that  a 
Man  may,  and  will  do  very  properly  and  well,  to 
give  it  the  hearing.  All  the  Care  to  be  taken 
upon  this  Occafion  is,  that  we  be  not  wanting  to 
our  Selves;  That  while  we  endure  to  examine 
everything,  tbo' never  fo  generally  exploded,  yet 
we  yield  our  Affent  to  nothing,  but  what  is  good 
and  decent,  thoy  never  fo  univerfally  commended 
or  receivd.  For  the  Wife  Man  gives  Inflames 
of  his  Courage  and  Greatnefs  of  Soul  in  both  thefe 
Cafes,  whereas  thefe  nice  Perfons  betray  an  Effe- 
minate Weaknefs  and  Delicacy,  and  are  manifeftly 
defeilive  in  thsm  loth. 
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Thirdly,  Whatever  I  propofe  here,  it  is  only 
with  an  Intention  to  have  it  conjidered :  I  pre* 
tend  not  to  oblige  Others  to  think  as  1  do  •  / 
Offer  my  Thoughts ,  but  I  Jo  not  impofe  them. 
If  they  differ  in  Judgment  from  Me,  it  breeds 
no  Quarrel ;   I  Jhuld  injure  my  /elf  extremely 
if  it  did  *  lecaufe  this  is  one  of  thofe  dctefta- 
lle  Qualities  that  concur  to  make  up  a  Pedant. 
Pafion  is  generally  an  Argument  that  Feafon 
is  defective  ;    and  He  that  is  difpofed  to  any 
Opinion  upon  One  of  thefe  Motives ,  hath  jel~ 
dom  any  great  Mixture  of  the  Other  with  it. 
Wherefore  then  are  thefe  Gentlemen    Angry  £ 
Is  it  becaufe  I  am  of  another  Opinion  ?  Let 
them  give  me  fair  Quarter  at  leaft ,  for  I  am 
not  in  any  Degree  dif pleas  d  with  Them  for  dif- 
fang  from  me.    Is  it  for  faying  fome  Things 
not  agreeable  to  their  Tafle,  and  that  of  the 
World?  Alas,  'Tis  for  this  very  Reafon,  that  I 
mention  them.    I  hope  at  leajly  there  is  nothing 
faid  without  Reafon  for  it ;   //  they  can  re- 
lifb  it,  and  difcern  the  Force  of  that  Rea(on% 
'tis  well :  If  they  have  letter  for  the  other  fide 
of  the  guepzon,  and  fuch  as  vciQ  overthrow 
wine,  I  am  always  ready  to  hear  it  ;  and  fall 
be  both  pleafed  and  thankful  for  better  Informa- 
tion.   But  let  them  not  think  to  run  me  down 
Mb  Numbers  and  Authority ,  for  Thefe  have 
no  Weight  with  me,  except  in  Matters  of  Reli* 
gion  only  ;  and  there  Authority  jingle  is  Argu* 
wnt  Sufficient  to  induce  my  Belief  of  things* 
which  my  Reafon  cannot  comprehend.    This  is 
its  proper  Empire ,  but  out  of  thefe  Territories 
Reafon  reigns  and  hath  alfoiutely  Jurifdiftion,  as 
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St.  Auguftifl  bimfelf  hath  very  truly  and  very 
inienuoufly    acknowledged.     Tis   a  nwft  unjuft 
Usurpation    over  our  {Native  Rights  and  Li- 
ierties,  the  very  Madnefs  of  Tyranny  and  Rage* 
to  think  to  enflave  us  to  All  that  either  the 
Ancients  have  deliver 'd,  or  the  Generality  of 
the  World  entertained :  But  efpecially  the  Lat- 
ter ,  fince  the  greater  Fart  of  Mankind  know 
neither  what  they  do,  nor  fay.    None  but  Fools 
will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  led  by  the  Nofe  at 
this  rate ;   and  for  fuch  this  Book  I  confefs  is 
not  calculated  i  if  it  fhould  meet  with  Popular 
Acceptance,  I  fhould  fufpett  it  did  not  anfwer 
its  Charailer.    The  Ancient  Authors  ought  in- 
deed  to  be  heard,  and  confidered  and  duly  re- 
f petted ;  but  to  be  captivated  by  them,  is  an  Ex- 
cefs  of  feneration  they  mufl  not  pretend  to.  For 
though  a  Man  fhould  hear  all,  and  pay  a  Defe- 
rence to  fome ,  yet  he  mufl  affent  and  yield  up 
his  Mind  to  none,  but  Reafon  only.    And  in- 
deed, put  the  Cafe  we  might,  and  would  be  go- 
verned  by  Authorities;  yet  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  how  this  is  pojible  to  be  done ;  or  how 
we  {ball  find  fuch  an  Agreement  among  them, 
as  fhall  enable  us  to  fay,  Authority  is  on  our 
fide.    Arifiotle , /*r  Jnftance  ,  pretended  to  be 
the  greatefi  Man  that  had  then  appeared  in  the 
World ;  he  took  upon  him  to  arraign  and  con- 
demn all  that  had  gone  before  him  ;  and  yet 
he  faid  and  wrote  more  abfurd  Things,  than  aH 
of  Them  put  together  had  ever  thought  of.  Nayy 
he  is  inconfflent  with  himfelf,  and  many  times 
does  not  know  what  he  would  be  at ;  of  which 
his  wild  Notions,  concerning  The  Soul  of  Man, 
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The  Eternity  of  the  Worli%  the  Generation  of 
Winds  and  Waters,  &c.  are  undeniable  Tefti- 
tnonies.  And>  in  truth,  a  Man  who  confiders  the 
Matter  will  find,  that  to  have  all  People  of  the 
fame  Opinion  would  he  infinitely  more  prodigious 
and  amazing,  than  to  find  them  otherwife.  For 
Diverfity  of  Opinions  u  as  comely  and  leauti- 
ful  in  the  Minds  of  Men ,  as  Variety  is  in  the 
Works  of  Ifature.  That  Wife  as  well  hfpired 
Apcftle  St.  Paul  allows  a  great  Liberty ,  in  tbefe 
Two  Rules;  Let  every  Man  be  fully  per- Rom- 
fuaded  in  his  own  Mind  ;  and  Let  no  Man  3'5* 
condemn  or  defpife  others  of  a  different  Judg- 
ment and  Behaviour.  And  it  is  ohfervalie, 
that  thefe  Directions  are  given  in  a  Matter 
much  nicer  and  of  greater  conference,  than  what 
we  now  tr*eaJt  of.  For  they  do  uot  concern  Ani- 
ons merely  Humane,  and  External,  and  civil 
Compliances^  in  which  I  have  declard,  that  my 
Wife  Man  fhould  not  take  upon  him  to  be  fingu- 
lar ,  nor  think  it  any  Diminution  of  his  Cha- 
ra3er%  to  fubmit  and  conform  to  Cuflom  and  Fre- 
fcription  :  But  St*  Paul'/  Rules  are  of  a  Reli- 
gious Confederation;  and  relate  to  fuch  Di- 
flintlions  of  Meats  and  Days,  as  Men  thought 
themfelves  hound  upon  a  Principle  of  Confcience 
to  make  ;  Whereas  all  the  Flardinefs  and  Free- 
dom I  contend  for,  is  only  that  winch  enlarges 
a  Mans  Thoughts  and  private  Opinions  from 
Captivity  and  Reflraint ;  and  fuch  as  no  other 
Perfon  u  or  can  be  concern  d  in,  hut  what  a 
Man  is  entirely  and  folely  accountable  to  bim- 
felf  for.  xm. 

- 
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Fourthly,  However,  to  give  all  reafonahle  Sa- 
tisfaction even  in  this  Point  too $  In  regard 
fome  Things  might  feem  too  crude  and  hard  for 
the  weaker  fort  of  People \  (  thofe  of  flrong  and 
found  Conftitutions  I  am  fenfible  will  relifh  and 
digefl  them  all  very  well, )  in  Tendernefs  and 
-Condefcenfton  to  fuch  queafie  Stomachs  ^  I  have 
taken  Care,  in  this  Second  Edition,  to  explain, 
iUuflrate,  and  foften  any  thing  that  might  of- 
fend  their  feebler  judgments.    And  according- 
ly do  novo  prefent  you  with  a  Book  diligently  re- 
vis*  d,  and  confide  t 'ably  enlarged  above  what  it  was 
before. 

Laftly,  /  beg  leave  of  the  Reader,  who  under- 
takes to  pafs  a  Judgment  upon  this  Work,  that  he 
will  permit  me  to  forewarn  him  of  Seven  dan- 
gerous Mi/lakes,  which  other  Perfons  by  falling 
into  already,  have  entertained  a  lefs  favourable 
Opinion  of  the  Former  Edition,  than  I  have  the 
Vanity  to  think  it  deferved. 

The  Firft  is,  That  he  would  make  a  Difference 
<  letween  Matter  of  Fail  and  Right  •  and  not  from 
what  is  related  as  Done,  conclude  That  ought  to 
be  Done. 

Secondly ,  To  make  a  great  Difference  be- 
tween ASling  and  Judging  5  and  not  conclude 
from  any  Liberty  of  Opinion  maintaind  by  me, 
that  I  pretend  to  vindicate  the  fame  Liberty  in 
Behaviour. 

Thirdly,  That  he  would  not  look  upon  all  That 
as  Refolved  and  Determined,  and  Declared  in 
Favour  of,  which  is  only  offered  to  Confide  rat  ion, 
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Argued  and  Difputed  Problematic  aUj^and  in  the 
old  Academic k  Way. 

Fourthly ,  that  what  1  relate  from,  or  con* 
corning  other  People ,  be  not  imputed  to  Me9 
or  pafs  for  my  own  Senfe  and  Judgment  of  the 
Thing. 

Fifthly,  that  what  is  fpoken  of  the  Mind  and 
its  internal  Qualifications,  be  not  appropriated 
to  any  Sort  or  ProfeJJion  of  Men,  or  extended  to 
outward  and  particular  Circumftances  and  Con- 
ditions. 

Sixthly,  that  what  is  fpoken  of  Humane  Opi- 
nion, be  not  applied  to  Religion  and  Matters  of 
Faith.  1 

And  Seventhly,  That  what  belongs  to  Vir- 
tue J  and  Aftions  merely  Natural  and  Moral, 
be  not  interpreted  of  Grace  and  Supernatural  Ope- 
rations. 

Let  my  Reader  but  lay  afide  all  Prejudice 
and  Pa/ton  ,  and  take  thefe  Cautions  along 
with  him,  and  I  am  well  affured,  his  own  Scru- 
ples may  be  refolved  by  them,  the  Objections 
raifed  by  himfelf  or  others  againfi  this  trea- 
tife  abundantly  anfwered,  and  the  Defign  I  had 
in  it,  cleared  from  all  Blame  or  Sufpicion.  But 
if,  after  all,  he  be  fiill  dijjatisfied,  let  him  come 
forth  into  fair  Combat ,  and  attack  me  openly. 
For  to  traduce ,  and  fnarle  and  mangle  an  Au- 
thors Reputation  in  a  Corner ,  is  I  confefs  an 
eafie ,  but  withal  a  Bafe  ,  and  Pedant ick  Pra- 
ctice, unwortby  Men  of  Senfe  or  Honour.  And, 
fince  this  Book  makes  particular  Pretences  to 
Ingenuity ,  and  fair  Dealings  I  prowife  my 
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generous  Adverfary ,  either  t*  Jo  him  the  Ho- 
nour of  freely  acknowledging  my  Miftakes ,  and 
fubmitting  to  his  ietter  Reafons  ;  pr  eJfe  to  ex- 
amine his  Qfyeftions,  and  endeavour  to  m*ke  lath 
Him  and  the  World ,  ft*fihle  of  their  Imf emi- 
nence and  Folly. 


— — 


An 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Figure  in 
the  Frontifpiece  of  this  Book. 

AT  the  upper  end  of  the  Page,  and  over 
the  Title  of  the  Book,  you  have  IVif. 
dom  reprefented  by  a  beautiful  Woman  ; 
She  is  naked ;  yet  fo  that  there  is  no  Offence 
given  to  theChafteft  Eyes,  (intimating,  that 
ihe  needs  not  any  Additional  Beauties,  or 
the  Afliftance  of  Art  to  recommend  Her,  but 
is  natural ,  plain  ,  and  fimple ;  yet  fo  as  ia 
the  midft  of  Nature  and  Simplicity  to  have 
always  a  ftri<a  regard  to  Modefly. )  Her  Coun- 
tenance is  Healthful  and  Mafculine ,  Smiling 
and  Cheerful,  Strong  and  Authoritative.  Her 
Body  Streight,  with  her  Feet  fixed  clofe 
together ,  upon  a  Cube,  that  denotes  Juftice, 
ana  Firmnefs.  Her  Arms  a-crofs ,  as  if  (he 
were  embracing  her  felf;  intimating,  that 
fhe  is  happy  in ,  and  fatisfy'd  with  her  felf. 
Upon  her  Head  Ihe  wears  a  Crown  of  Lau- 
rel and  Olive,  which  imports  Vi&ory  and 
Peace.  The  void  Space  round  about  her, 
fignifies  Liberty :  She  looks  in  a  Glafs,  held 
by  a  Hand  coming  out  of  a  Cloud,  at  fome 
diftance  from  her,  which  prefents  her  with 
the  Refle&ion  of  her  own  Face ;  for  Wifdom 
is  employ 'd  in  the  Knowledge  and  Contem- 
plation of  her  felf.   Upon  her  Right- fide  are 
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thefe  Words,  /  know  not  ;  not  thereby  to  give 
Countenance  to  perpetual  Doubt  and  Scepti- 
cifm;  but  arguing,  that  (he  is  mature  and  cau- 
tious in  Deliberating,  flow  in  Determining; 
not  pofitive  or  peremptory,  but  referving  an 
Ear  open  for  frefli  Reafons,  and  not  aftiamed 
to  confefs,  that  the  bed  Human  Knowledge  is 
ftill  dark  and  imperfeft.   On  the  Left-fide  are 

cha°° v?'  t*10^e  ot"ier  Wor^s»  Peace* an*  a  little ;  which 
Fig^V1  are  the  Authors  own  Device,  reprefented  by 

a  Root  impaled,  wound  about  with  an  Olive- 

Branch ,  and  incircled  with  two  Branches  of 

Laurel  in  an  Oval  Form ;  implying,  that  a 

Competency  is  fufficient ;  and  that  Men  have 

it  in  their  own  Power  to  be  eafie  and  con* 

tented. 

Below,  on  each  fide  the  Title,  are  Four  lit- 
tle, deformed,  wretched,  wrinkled  Old  Women, 
bound  in  Chains ;  the  End  of  which  is  faften'd 
to  the  Pedeftal  of  Wifdom  ;  who  defpifes,  con- 
demns, and  tramples  them  under  her  Feet.  The 
Two  on  the  Right-fide  of  the  Title  are  Paf- 
fion  and  Opinion  ;  Patfion  hath  a  meagre  and 
difcompofed  Countenance  ,  intimating  Difor- 
der  and  Fury.  Opinion  hath  wild  ftanng  Eyes, 
an  unfettled  and  fturdy  Face  :  She  is  fuppor- 
ted  by  feveral  Perfons,  denoting  the  Extrava- 
gance and  general  Infection  of  vulgar  Errors, 
and  how  fond  of,  and  how  ftiff  the  common 
People  are  in  them.  The  other  Two  on  the 
Left-fide  of  the  Infcription  are  Supcrftition* 
with  an  amazed  Look,  her  Hands  clafped  to- 
gether like  a  Slave  trembling  for  Fear;  {hew- 
ing the  Terrors  and  Aftonifliment  of  People 
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poflefs'd  with  this  Phrenfie  of  the  Mind :  And 
Laftly,  there  is  Learning,  which  is  a  counter- 
feit, artificial,  acquired,  and  Pedantic  Virtue; 
a  Slave  to  Laws ,  and  Cuftoms,  and  Fprms ; 
with  a  fwell'd  Face,  a  haughty  arrogant  Look, 
bold  (taring  Eyes;  and  (he  reads  in  a  Book, 
wherein  is  written,  Tea,  Nay  •  importing  the 
Vanity  and  Confidence  of  Learned  Men,  their 
Eternal  Difputes,  and  the  wide  Difagreement 
of  their  Notions;  and  yet  the  Prelumptioti 
and  Pofitivenefs  they  betray  in  the  midft  of 
aJl  this  Difference  and   Uncertainty.  And 
Laftly ,  The  Chains  which  terminate  in  the 
Footftool  of  Wifdom,  fhew  that  Captivity  of 
the  Mind,  which  all  thefe  Qualities  bring  Men 
under,  which  they  who  fludy  Wifdom  labour 
to  get  above ;  and  they  who  attain  to  it,  break 
thofe  Fetters,  and  are  wholly  free  from  that 
miferable  Bondage. 
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From  the  French 


PETER  CHAR  ROM  was  born  at 
Paris j  in  the  Year  1541,  and  Baptized 
in  St, Hilarys  Church  in  the  Clos  Bru- 
neau.  His  Father  was  one  Theobald  Charro*9 
a  Bookfeller ;  and  his  Mothers  Name  was  ATi- 
cole  de  la  Barre.  By  Her,  Theobald  had  One 
and  Twenty  Children ;  and  Four  more  by  a 
former  Wife:  So  that  our  Author  had  no  left 
than  Fow  and  Twsmy  Br  others  and  Sifter ; 
and  yet,  which  is  very  remarkable,  among  all 
this  numerous  Family,  there  is  not  any  Male- 
Iflue  now  remaining.  The  Condition  of  his 
Parents  was  not  very  plentiful ;  and  their  Ex- 
pence*  'tis  plain,  was  great  5  but  however,  in 
regard  they  faw  fomething  in  their  Son  Peter, 
which  was  very  forward  and  promifing,  and 
argu'd  a  more  than  common  Capacity,  they 
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took  the  fine  from  NoAire's  Kindnefs,  and 
pot  him  out  to  a  very  good  School.  After  he 
had  made  fufficient  Progress  in  Greek  and  Lor 
th,  he  took  care  to  qualifle  himfelf  with other 
Sciences,  and  Parts  of  Human  Learning,  and 
ftudy'd  Logick,  Metaphyficks,  Moral  and  Na- 
tural Phrlofophy.  From  theftce  he  proceeded 
te  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  in  the  Univer- 
fities  of  Orleans  and  Btmrges,  where  he  com- 
menced Do&or  in  that  Faculty.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  Pro- 
fcffioa  of  the  Law,  and  was  admitted  Advo- 
cate in  t^e  Court  of  Parliament ;  Where  Bu- 
firtefe  often  call'd  him  to  the  Barr,  which  he 
always  declared  to  be  the  bed  and  mod  im- 
proving School  in  the  World  :  And  accord- 
ingly, ne  took  care  to  lofe  none  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Hearings  ;  From  whence  his  Mind  took 
fo  ftroog  a  Tincture,  that  3  Man  may  plain- 
ly difcern  the  Effeds  of  it  in  his  Dtf- 
courfe,  by  the  proper  Application  of  Maxims 
and  Term*  of  Latv.  This  Courfe  lie  conti- 
du'd  fame  Five  or  Six  Years;  but  fore- 
feeing,  that  Preferment  this-  way,  if  ever 
attained  at  all,  was  like  to  conte  hard  and 
flow,,  (he  neither  having  Relations  among 
the  Solicitors  add  Pro&ors  of  the  Court, 
nor  particular  Intereft,  nor  Spirit  little  enough 
tt»  cringe,  and  flatter y  and  wriggle'  himfelf 
into  Bufinefj  )  he  gave  over  that  Employ- 
ment, and  applytt  himfelf  clofe  to  the  ftudy 
of  Divinity.  Ta  this  purpofe  he  read  the 
Father^  and  eminent  DodJors  of  the  Church  > 
and  having  a  Tongue  well  hung,  and  a 
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Style  free  and  eafie,  but  yet  refined  and  lofty 
too,  above  the  rate  of  common  Preachers; 
he  made  ufe  of  this  Talent,  by  the  Permit 
fion  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  that  with 
fo  good  Succefs ,  that  he  quickly  came  in- 
to Reputation  and  Efteem  with  the  Greateft 
and  mod  Learned  Men  of  his  Time;  Info- 
much  that  the  Bifhops  and  greateft  Prelates 
about  the  Town,  feem'd  to  be  in  fome  fort 
of  Strife,  which  of  them  fhould  get  him  in- 
to his  Diocefs.    Particularly  my  Lord  Arnaud 
de  Pontac ,  Bilhop  of  Bazas,  a  Prelate  of  ex- 
cellent Learning,  having  heard  him  preach  at 
St.Paufs  Church,  in  the  Year  1571,  was  fo 
in  love  with  him  ,  that  he  took  him  away 
from  the  Place  of  his  Birth,  and  carry 'd  him 
to  Xatntes  and  Bourdeaux ,  and  into  his  Bi- 
flioprick  of  Bazas ,  and  feveral  other  Places 
in  Gafcony ,  and  Languedoc ,  where  his  admi- 
rable Eloquence  acquired  fo  juft  Renown, 
that  he  had  Proffers  made  by  feveral  Bi- 
ftiops, of  being  the  Theological  Canon  (or 
Divinity-Ledturer )  in  their  Churches ;  and 
of  feveral  other  Dignities  and  Benefices,  be- 
fides  feveral  noble  Prefents  made  him.  In 
ihort ,  he  was  Theologal  at  Bazas ,  Ars,  Le- 
tboure,  Agen%  Chaors,  and  Condom  fucceffive- 
ly ;  Canon  and  School-mafter  in  the  Church 
of  Bourdeaux,  and  Chanter  in  the  Church  of 
Condom.   Queen  Margaret,  Dutchefs  of  Va- 
lots,  was  pleafed  to  entertain  him  for  her 
Preacher  in  Ordinary ;  and  the  then  King, 
tho'  at  that  time  of  the  Reform'd  Religion, 
was  extremely  pleas'd  with  his  Sermons,  and 
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frequently  did  him  the  Honour  to  hear 
them.  He  was  alfo  a  Retainer  to  the  late 
Cardinal  £  Amagnac ,  Legat  to  his  Holinefs 
at  Av'tqnon  ,  who  had  a  great  Value  for  hifti. 
He  did  great  Good  by  his  perfuafive  way  of 
Preaching ,  and  by  the  Excellencies  both  of 
his  Life  and  Doctrine,  for  Two  and  Thirty 
Yeai*s  together,  converted  and  eftablifli'd  ma- 
ny. He  never  took  any  Degree  or  Title  in 
Divinity,  but  fatisfy'd  himfelt  with  deferving 
and  being  capable  of  the  Higheft ;  and  had 
therefore  no  other  Title  or  Character  but 
That  of  Triefl  only.  He  never  faw  Paris  in 
Seventeen  or  Eighteen  Years,  and  then  re- 
folv'd  to  come  and  end  his  Days  there  ,•  but 
being  a  gftat  Lover  of  Retirement ,  he  had 
obliged  himfelf  by  Vow  to  become  a  Car- 
fbrfa*;  and  was  abfolved  of  it  about  the  end 
of  the  Year  1588.  He  went  from  Bourdeaux 
coming  by  Xaintes and  Angers^  where  he  irtade 
feveral  learned  Sermons,  and  arriv'd  at  Paris, 
at  the  time  the  States  were  conven'd  at  Bids. 
Than  he  prefented  himfeif  to  the  Prior  of  the 
CarthuJfOfts,  orie  John  Michel,  a  Perfon  of  great 
Piety,  wltt>  fince  dy'd  Prior  General  of  the 
gmt  Garthlifian  Monaftery  in  Daupbine.  To 
Hm  he  communicated  his  Intention;  but  it 
was  not  accepted,  by  re&ibd  of  his  Age,  which 
was  aoi  lfefs  than  Seven  of  Eight  and  Forty. 
And-  all  the  rtioft  preffing  Intreaties  he  could 
ufe  were  inefie&ust;  for  the  ExCufe  was  dill 
this,  That  That  Order  required  all  the  Vi- 
gotrf  of  $outh  to  fopport  its  Auftetities. 
Hereupon  He  addrtlft-  himfeif  to  the  Provur 
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cial  of  the  Celefiines  in  Paris  ;  but  there 
too  with  the  fame  Succefs,  and  upon  the 
fame  Reafons  alledged  for  repulfing  htm. 
Thus  after  having  done  his  utmoft  to  fulfil 
his  Vow,  and  himfelf  not  being  in  any  de- 
gree acceflbry  to  its  not  taking  effect,  he  was 
adured  by  Paler  Dean  of  the  Sorbon,  Tyritu 
a  Scotch  Jefuite,  and  Feuardent  a  Franciscan, 
all  very  learned  and  able  Divines,  that  there 
lay  no  manner  of  Obligation  upon  him  from 
that  Vow  :  But  that  he  might  with  a  very 
fafe  and  good  Confcience  ,  continue  in  the 
World  as  a  Secular,  and  was  at  large,  and 
at  his  own  Difpofal,  without  any  need  of  en- 
tring  into  any  other  Religious  Order.  Here- 
-  upon,  in  the  Year  1589,  he  returned  back 
by  Angers,  where  he  preached  the  whole 
Lent,  to  the  great  Admiration  and  Benefit 
of  the  People.  From  thence  he  went  back 
again  to  Bourdeaux ,  where  he  contracted  a 
very  intimate  Acquaintance  and  Friendfliip 
with  Monfieur  Michel  de  Montagne,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  King,  and  Author  of  the 
Book  fo  well  known  by  the  Title  of  Mom- 
tagne's  Ejfays.  For  him  Monfieur  Charron  had 
a  very  great  Efteem,  and  did  from  him  re- 
ceive all  pofTible  Teftimonies  of  a  reciprocal 
Affe&ion :  For,  (  among  other  things )  Mon- 
fieur Montague  order'd  by  his  laft  Will,  that  in 
regard  he  left  no  I  flue- Male  of  his  own, 
Monfieur  Charron  fliould  after  his  Deceafe,  be 
entituled  to  bear  the  Coat  of  Arms,  plain, 
and  as  they  belong  d  to  his  Noble  Family. 
The  Troublefome  Times  detaining  Monfieur 
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Cbarrcn  at  Bourdeaux ,  from  the  Year  1589, 
to  that  of  159},  he  compofed  his  Book  cal- 
led Les  Trois  Vcritez^  The  Three  Truths^  and 
publilhed  it  in  1594,  but  without  his  Name 
to  it.  This  was  received  with  great  Ap- 
plaufe  of  Learned  Men,  and  they  printed 
it  after  the  Bourdeaux  Copy  two  or  three 
times  at  Tarts ,  and  afterwards  at  Brujjels  in 
Flanders ,  under  the  Sham-Name  of  Benedit} 
Valiant ,  Advocate  of  the  Holy  Faith ;  becaufe 
the  Third  Part  of  that  Book  contains  a  De- 
fence of  the  Faith,  in  anfwer  to  a  little  Trad 
concerning  the  Church,  written  formerly  by 
the  Sieur  PUJJis  de  Mornay.  The  Publication 
of  this  Book  brought  him  into  the  Acquain- 
tance of  Monfieur  Antony  d*  Ebrard  de  S.Sul- 
pice ,  Bilhop  and  Count  of  Caors,  who  upon 
perufing  and  liking  the  Book,  fent  for  Mon- 
fieur Charron,  tho'  he  had  never  feen  him  be- 
fore, made  him  his  Vicar-General,  and  Canon- 
Theologal  in  his  Church,  which  he  accepted  ; 
and  there  he  put  out  the  Second  Edition^  with 
his  own  Name  to  it  in  159J,  enlarging  italfo 
with  a  Reply  to  an  Anfwer ,  printed  at  Ro- 
cheOe^  and  written  againft  what  he  called  his 
Third  Truth. 

While  he  was  at  Caors%  the  King  was  plea- 
fed  to  fummon  him  to  the  General  Aflem- 
bly  of  all  the  Clergy  of  France^  held  the  fame 
Year  15-95.  Hither  he  came  in  the  Quality 
of  a  Deputy ,  and  was  chofen  firft  Secretary 
to  the  AfTembly.  As  he  was  in  this  Atten- 
dance, an  Invitation  was  fent  him  to  preach 
at  St.  Eufiaches  Church ,  the  moft  populous 
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Parifli  in  the  whole  City  of  Paris,  which  he 
did  upon  AH- Saints-Day  1595,  and  two  Days 
after.    As  alfo  the  Six  Sundays  in  Lent  1596. 
In  if 99  he  returned  to  Caorsn  and  in  that 
Year,  and  1600,  he  compofed  Eight  Difcourfes 
upon  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord Supper ;  as 
many  others  upon  tie  Knowledge  and  Provi* 
dence  of  God ,   the  Redemption  oj  the  Worlds 
the  Communion   of  Saints:    And  hkewife  his 
Books  of  Wifdcm.    While  he  was  thus  em- 
ploying himftlf,  and  enjoying  that  Retire- 
ment at  Caors,  my  Lord  John  Lhewin  Biihop 
of  Condom,  prefentcd  him  with  the  Chantcr- 
ftiip  in  his  Church,  to  draw  him  over  into 
that  Diocefs  :   But  having  at  the  fame  time 
an  Offer  from  At.  Mirom ,  Bifliop  of  Angtrs, 
and  being  courted  by  Him,  to  ref.de  at  An- 
jou,  this  was  mod  ggrecablc  to  his  Inclina- 
tion.   The  making  a  determinate  Rcfolution 
was  a  Work  of  Time;  for  his  Afle&iion  and 
Convenience  drawing   feveral    Ways  5  kept 
the  Balance  long  in  lufpenfe.    Anjou  he  look- 
ed upon  as  the  fweeteft  Dwelling,  the  mod 
delightful  Retreat  that  France  could  give  him ; 
but  that  Province  being  then  embroyl'd  in 
Civil  Wars ,  (  for  Bret  any  was  not  then  re* 
duced ,  and  fo  liks  to  make  a  very  trouble- 
fome  Neighbour )  Condon  carry 'd  the  Point. 
It  happen'd  too*  that  the  TheolQgal  Chair  at 
Condom  was  juti  then  void  ,  and  this  being 
tendred  him  by  the  fame  Billiop,  he  accept- 
<d  thar,  and  refolded,  to-  let  up  his  Staff  there* 
To  this  purpofe  he  bought  au  Houfe ,  which 
lie  built,  new,  and  furnilhed  to  his  own  Fan- 
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cy  and  Convenience;  refolving  to  give  hlm- 
felf  all  the  Eafe  and  Diveriion  he  could, 
and  make  the  bed  of  his  growing  Years,  the 
Infirmities  whereof  would  be  folten'd  at  leafl 
by  good  Humour ,  and  a  pretty  Dwelling. 
After  he  was  fettled  at  Condom,  he  printed 
thofe  Chrijlian  Difcourfes  mention'd  juft  now, 
which  were  Sixteen  in  all ;  and  alio  his  Books 
of  Wifdom  at  Rourdeaux  t  in  the  Year  i6or, 
which  gave  him  a  great  Reputation  ,  and 
made  his  Character  generally  known  :  So 
that  Monfieur  Chair  on  began  from  that  time 
to  be  reckon'd  among  the  Glories  and  top- 
ping Wits  of  France.  Particulrrly  MeiTieur 
Claude  Dormy,  Bi!hop  of  Bologne  ly  the  Sea9 
and  Prior  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields  at  Pa- 
ris,  wrote  him  feveral  Letters  upon  that  oc- 
cafion ;  expreiiing  the  great  Eftecm  he  had 
for  Him  and  his  Writings,  and  as  aTeftimony 
of  his  Value  and  Opinion  of  him,  offer'd  him 
the  Theologals  Place  in  his  Church.  Thefe 
Letters  made  Monfieur  Charron  defirous  to 
fee  Paris  once  more,  that  fo  he  might  con- 
tract a  Perfonal  Acquaintance  with,  and  ex- 
prefs  his  Acknowledgments  for  the  Favours  of 
this  great  Prelate *  and  at  the  lame  time,  in 
hope  to  get  an  Opportunity  of  reprinting  his 
Books  and  Difcourfes,  with  the  Addition  of 
fome  new  Tra&s.  For  indeed  the  Impretfion 
at  B  our  deans  he  thought  wanted  corre<5hng  ; 
and  upon  a  Review  was  no:  at  all  to  his  Sa- 
tisfaction. 

In  purfuance  of  this  Defign ,  he  arriv'd  at 
Paris  the  Third  of  Qilober^  1603,  and  in  a 
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convenient  time  afterwards  he  went  to  pay 
his  Refpe&s  to  the  Bifliop  of  Bologne ,  who 
receiv'd  him  with  great  Civility  and  Kind- 
nefs,  and  repeated  his  Offer  of  that  Preferment, 
merely  to  have  him  near  himfelf,  and  more 
within  the  Eye  of  the  Court.    Monfieur  CW- 
ron  return'd  him  many  Thanks  for  the  Ho- 
nour he  had  done  him,  and  the  good  Inten- 
tions he  was  pleas'd  to  entertain  for  his  Ad- 
vancement.   And  with  his  ufual  Freedom,  told 
an  Advocate  in  the  Parliament,  who  was  a  par- 
ticular Friend  of  his ,  that  he  could  be  well 
pleas'd  to  accept  that  Preferment  for  fome 
Years,  but  that  the  Moifture  and  Coldnefs  of 
the  Air,  and  its  Nearnefs  to  the  Sea,  did  not 
only  make  it  a  Melancholy  and  Unpleafant 
Place,  but  very  Unwholfome,  and  Rheumatick, 
and  Foggy  too.   That  the  Sun  was  his  vifible 
God,  as  God  was  his  invifible  Sun ;  and  there- 
fore, fmce  he  had  no  Hope  of  feating  him- 
felf at  Bologne  with  Safety  to  his  Health, 
he  thought  it  much  better  not  to  venture  thi- 
ther at  all 

During  his  Stay  at  Paris,  he  lodg'd  at  one 
Bertaud*s  a  Bookfeller,  that  he  might  be  near 
the  Prefs,  and  corredt  the  new  Edition  of 
his  Books  of  Wifdom ,  of  which  he  liv'd  to 
fee  but  Three  or  Four  Sheets  wrought  off 
For  on  Sunday  the  Sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 160],  going  out  of  his  Lodging,  about 
one  of  the  Clock,  at  the  Corner  of  St.  Job* 
Beauvais  Street,  he  call'd  to  his  Servants  and 
complain'd  he  found  himfelf  HI :  And  imme- 
diately, while  they  ran  to  hold  him  up  he  fell 
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upon  his  Knees,  and  with  his  Hands  and  Eyes 
lifted  up  to  Heaven  ,  he  expired  upon  the 
Spot,  without  the  leaft  Agony  or  Appea- 
rance of  Pain.    His  Difeafc  was  an  Apopkx* 
and  the  Quantity  of  extravafated  Blbod  was 
fo  great,  that  no  Humane  Help  could  have 
preferved  him.    The  Body  was  kept  Two 
Days,  but  the  Phyficians  being  well  fatisfied 
that  he  was  adhially  dead,  and  the  Blood  too 
which  fettled  about  his  Throat,  beginning 
to  mortifie,  and  grow  offenftve,  they  buried 
him  with  great  Decency,  and  a  very  Honou- 
rable Attendance,  in  St.  Hilary's  Church,  the 
Eighteenth  of  the  fame  Month ;  where  his 
Father,  Mother,  mod  of  his  Brothers  and  Si- 
fters, and  a  great  many  other  Relations  were 
Interred.    The  Day  of  his  Funeral  he  had 
his  Face  expos'd  to  view,  and  his  Body  dreft 
in  the  Priefl's  Habit ,  as  if  he  had  been  go- 
ing to  Officiate  at  Mafs.    And  this  was  done 
by  a  particular  Dire&ion  of  his  own;  for 
he  had  frequently  left  thofe  Orders  in  Charge, 
provided  his  Death  happen  d  to  be  fuch ,  as 
wrought  no  mighty  Change  or  Deformity  in 
his  Perfon. 

As  to  his  Perfon ,  He  was  of  a  moderate 
Stature,  inclining  to  Fat ;  of  a  fmiling  Coun- 
tenance and  cheerful  Humour;  a  large  open 
Fore-head ;  ftreight  Nofe ,  pretty  large  down- 
wards; light  blue  Eyes;  his  Complexion  Frefli 
and  Ruddy;  his  Hair  and  Beard  very  White, 
chough  he  had  not  yet  got  through  his  Cli- 
ma&erick,  being  about  Sixty  Two  Years  and 
a  Half  when  he  died.   The  Air  of  his  Face 
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was  always  Gay ,  without  the  leaft  Allay  of 
Melancholy;  his  Mien  Graceful;  his  Voice 
Strong  and  Dillinft ;  his  Expreflion  Mafcdine 
and  bold:  His  Health  Firm  and  Conftant; 
he  had  no  Complaints ,  either  from  Age  or 
Indifpofitions,  till  about  Three  Weeks  before 
his  Death.  Then  indeed  he  now  and  then, 
while  he  was  in  Motion  ,  ielt  a  Pain  in  his 
Bread,  and  found  himfelf  oppreft  with  Short- 
nefs  of  Breath.  But  this  prefentjy  went  off 
again  after  a  little  Reft,  and  fetching  his  Breath 
deep.  However  he  acquainted  his  Phyfi- 
cian  the  eminent  Sieur  Mar/cot  with  his  Cafe, 
who  advifed  him  by  all  means  to  open  a 
Vein ;  afliiring  him ,  that  all  his  Ulnefs  pro* 
ceeded  from  fulnefs  of  Blood,  and,  if  fome 
Courfe  were  not  taken  fpeedily  to  prevent 
it,  a  Suffocation  might  eniue.  And  accord- 
ingly it  happen'd  ;  tor  in  all  probability,  the 
negledting  this  Advice  of  bleeding  quickly, 
was  the  very  thing  that  coft  Monfieur  Cbarron 
his  Lite. 

His  Books  of  Wifdom  and  Chriftian  Dif- 
courfes  were  printed  off  after  his  Death,  by 
the  Particular  Care  of  an  Intimate  Friend, 
whom  he  had  charged  with  the  Infpedtion  of 
them  in  his  Life  time :  And  abundant  Satif- 
fa&ion  was  given  to  the  World,  that  the  Au- 
thor himfelf  had  in  this  Impreflion  added, 
and  corre&ed  feveral  Paffages.  Some  parti- 
cularly, which  not  Others  only,  but  Him- 
felf alfo  thought  neceffary  to  be  changed 
from  that  firft  Impreflion  at  Bourdeaux ,  in 
1 60 1.   By  thefe  Alterations  he  hath  explained 
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his  Meaning,  flrengthened  his  Arguments, 
foftned  many  Exprdiions  without  any  Mate* 
rial  Alteration  of  the  Senfe.  All  which  was 
done  Principally  in  Compliance  with  the 
World  ;  to  obviate  the  Malice  of  Some,  and 
condefcend  to  the  Infirmities  of  Others.  The 
whole  had  been  per u  fed  and  approved  by 
fome  very  good  Friends  ,  and  Perfons  of 
found  Judgment ;  and  till  They  had  declared 
themfelves  fatisfied  and  pleas'd,  he  could  not 
prevail  with  himfelf  to  be  fo.  But  above 
all,  he  fubmitted  his  Writings  to  the  Church ; 
and  hop'd  there  was  nothing  there,  that  might 
call  for  a  juft  Cenlure,  or  minifter  ground  of 
Offence,  either  to  Religion  in  general,  or  to 
that  Communion,  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
in  particular. 

As  to  his  peculiar  Manner  of  handling  the 
Subje&s  he  undertook  to  treat  of,  whether 
in  Books  or  Sermons,  he  was  us'd  to  fay, 
that  there  are  Three  Ways  of  exprefling  and 
communicating  a  Man's  Thoughts,  which  bear 
Proportion ,  and  feem  to  be  adapted  to  the 
Three  Several  Faculties  of  the  Mind  ;  the 
Imagination,  the  Memory ,  and  Underftanding. 
One  of  thefc  proceeds  upon  Rules  of  Art, 
runs  upon  Etymologies  and  Diftindions  of 
Words  and  Things,  Definitions,  Divifions, 
Subdivifions  ,  Caules ,  EfFeds ,  Accidents,  and 
the  like.  A  Second  collefts  together  what 
other  People  have  thought  or  faid  upon  the 
Occafion,  and  values  it  fclf  upon  the  nicety 
of  quoting  Books,  and  Chapters,  and  Pages : 
The  Third  is  free  and  generous,  including 
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and  doing  in  a  manner  all  that  both  the  for- 
mer pretend  to,  but  without  any  Oftenta- 
tion  of  doing  fo,  or  enflaving  it  felf  to  Ni- 
ceties of  Method  ,  and  Rules  of  Art.  The 
Firft  of  Thefe  he  ufed  to  fay  was  fit  for 
Schools ,  and  to  inftrud:  young  Beginners : 
The  Second  too  much  in  Vogue  with  Preach- 
ers and  Orators,  who  in  EfFeft  only  tack  to- 
gether other  Peoples  Notions ,  and  thofe  too 
very  often  after  an  affe&ed  and  impertinent 
Manner ;  for  having  nothing  to  fay  for  them- 
felves,  they  make  other  People  fpeak  for 
them ,  though  never  fo  little  to  the  Pur- 
pofe.    In  refpe£fc  of  this  Way  he  declared  him- 
felf  of  a  Judgment  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the 
generality  of  the  World  ;  That  to  (luff  a  Dif- 
courfe  with  Quotations  was  an  Argument  ra- 
ther of  Weaknefs  and  Ignorance,  than  of  Wif- 
dom.   That  Men  took  this  Courfe  in  all  like- 
lihood to  fet  themfelves  and  their  great  Read- 
ing off  to  the  World,  which  after  all  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  good  Memory  :  And 
This ,  if  not  attended  with  Judgment  ,  is  no 
fuch  mighty  Commendation.    That  Thefe 
things  are  oftentimes  brought  in  at  random, 
and  all  Adventures ;  picked  up  from  Com- 
mon-place Books,  and  Indexes,  where  they 
find  Stuff  ready  made  up  to  their  Hands, 
and  fo  they  vend  it  without  more  to  do.  Al- 
legations indeed  have  their  Ufes  and  pro- 
per Seafons;  they  are  abfolutely  neceuary 
in  controverted  Points,  where  the  Caufe  is 
to  be  decided  by  Authorities ;  But  then  they 
ought  to  be  ufed  with  Moderation ,  and  in 
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Meafure ;  and  good  Care  taken,  that  they  be 
home  to  the  purpofe;  that  Prudence  be  ufed 
in  the  Choice  of  them ;  for  generally  the  Fewer 
and  the  Weightier,  to  be  fure  the  Better  they 
are.  For  it  was  his  Opinion,  that  of  all  the 
Three  Manners  of  Exprefling  our  Thoughts, 
This  was  the  lead  valuable. 

As  for  the  Third,  That  indeed  was  infi- 
nitely the  bed,  and  the  Perfons  who  make 
it  their  Method,  are  by  much  the  greateft 
and  moft  fignificant  Men.  Antiquity  and  Au- 
thority were  thus  far  of  his  fide;  The  An- 
cient Homilifts  being  fo  many  Examples  of 
it,  in  whofe  Writings  and  Orations  you  ve- 
ry feldom ,  or  never,  find  a  Quotation ;  and 
in  truth  the  old  Authors,  of  all  Sorts  and 
Profeflions,  feem  to  make  found  Reafon ,  and 
good  Senfe  their  Bufinefs.  This  being  the 
proper,  the  generous  Food  for  entertaining 
Men  defirous  of  Knowledge,  and  of  diflin- 
guHhing  Minds.  This  reliflies  and  fliews 
more  of  Judgment,  and  Undcrdanding,  which 
are  Nobler ,  and  more  Exalted  Parts  of  the 
Mind,  than  Memory.  Laftly,  This  is  infinite- 
ly the  mod  Free  and  Noble  in  it  felf ,  and 
more  Delightful  and  Improving  to  Hearers, 
Readers,  and  the  Perfon  who  makes  ufe  of 
it  too ,  than  any  otfyer  Method  whatfoever  : 
For  by  this,  Men  are  rather  made  Wife  than 
Learned ;  and  more  accuftomed  to  examine 
and  make  a  Judgment  of  Things.  Confe- 
quently  the  Will  is  dire&ed,  and  the  Confci- 
ence  informed  this  way,  whereas  the  red  are 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  duff  his  Memory, 
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and  Imagination,  with  other  Peoples  Notions, 
or  little  trifling  Niceties.  This  Account  I 
thought  not  improper  to  trouble  the  Reader 
with,  becaufe  from  hence  he  will  guefs,  what 
he  is  to  expe&  in  this  Treatife,  and  fee  withal 
what  kind  of  Tafte  our  Author  had  in  Mat- 
ters of  this  Nature. 

As  for  what  relates  to  his  Temper,  Man- 
ners, Converfation,  and  Anions,  whether  in 
Publick  or  Private,  I  {hall  need  to  fay  only 
thus  much  •  That  he  made  it  his  Conflant 
Bufinefs,  to  render  them  conformable  to  thofe 
Rules  and  Maxims  contained  at  large  in  this 
Second  Book  of  the  following  Treatife;  and 
was  very  fuccefsful ,  and  very  accurate  in 
the  Undertaking  :  What  Perfuafion  and 
Church  he  was  of,  his  Three  Verities  abun- 
dantly declare  ;  as  do  like  wife  his  Chriftian 
Difcourfes,  which  were  printed  fince  his  Death, 
and  make  a  convenient  Volume  by  them- 
felves,  How  flri<5t  and  confcicntious  he  was, 
may  appear  from  this  (ingle  Inihnce;  That, 
though  he  were  pofleft  of  feveral  Theologal 
Canonries  one  after  another,  yet  he  would 
never  be  prevailed  with  to  refign  any  of 
them,  in  Favour  of  any  Perfon :  nor  to  name 
his  SuccefTor;  for  fear  of  giving  Occafion  to 
the  Cenfurc,  of  having  upon  private  Re- 
fpe&s  put  in  an  unqualify'd  Man,  and  One 
Who  was  not  worthy  to  fill  fuch  a  Pod.  But 
lie  conftantly  gave  them  up  freely  and  clear- 
ly, into  the  Hands  of  thofe  Bilhops  who  had 
collated  him. 
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The  laft  Thing  \  (hall  mention  upon  this 
Occafion  is  his  Laft  Will ;  which  made 
and  written  all  with  his  own  Hand  in  January 
1602,  and  after  his  Deceafe,  regiftred  in  the 
Office  at  Condom.  In  This  he  firft  returns 
mod  humble  Thanks  to  God,  for  all  the  Mer- 
cies and  Benefits  which  by  His  Bounty  he  had 
enjoyed  in  his  Life-time  ;  begs  htm  molt  ear- 
neftly  for  his  infinite  and  imcomprehenfible 
Mercys  Sake,  in  the  Name  of  his  Well  be- 
loved Son,  and  our  Blefled  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift ; 
and  for  His  Merits  fhed  and  multiplied  upon 
all  his  Members  the  Ele&  Saints,  to  grant  him 
Favour,  and  full  Pardon  for  all  his  Otienccs  j 
to  receive  him  for  his  own  Child;  to  aflTift 
and  condud  him  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  during 
his  Continuance  in  this  World ,  that  he  might 
ever  remain  in  a  found  Mind ,  and  the  true 
Love  and  Service  of  Him  his  God ;  and  that 
at  the  Hour  of  Death,  he  would  receive  his 
Soul  to  himfelf,  admit  him  into  the  Society  and 
fweet  Repofe  of  his  Well- beloved  ones,  and  in- 
fpire  all  his  Holy  and  Eledt  Saints  with  a  Pious 
and  Charitable  Difpofition,  to  pray,  and  make 
FnterceflTion  for  him. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  Legacies,  he  be- 
queaths among  other  Things ;  To  the  Church 
of  Condom ,  provided  his  Corps  be  Interr'd 
there,  Two  Hundred  Livrts  ( Tournois )  upon 
Condition  that  every  Year  upon  the  Day  of 
his  Death,  High  Mafs  fhall  be  once  faid  in  his 
Behalf,  and  Abfolution  once  pronoune'd  over 
his  Grave.  He  gives  moreover  to  the  Main* 
teoance  of  poor  Scholars,  and  young  Girls, 
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Two  Thoufand  Four  Hundred  Crowns,  the 
yearly  Income  hereof  to  be  diftributed  for  ever, 
the  one  Moiety  to  Three  or  Four  Scholars ; 
the  other  to  Three,  Four,  or  Five  young  Mai- 
dens ,  at  the  Difcretion  of  his  Executors,  of 
which  he  conftituted  Five :  The  Mafter  of 
St.  Andrew's  School,  and  Reftor  of  the  Jefuites 
at  Bourdeaux  for  the  time  being  ;  his  Heir, 
and  Two  of  his  Friends  ;  the  Three  Laft  to 
name  fome  other  Perfons  to  fucceed  in  this 
Truft  after  their  Deceafe,  with  This  Qualifica- 
tion, that  they  nominate  fuch  only,  as  are 
well  known  and  reputed  for  their  Abilities,  Ho- 
neftv,  and  Charity.  And  that  any  Three  of 
thefe  in  the  Abfence  of  the  reft,  might  man- 
age, and  difpofe  Things  as  they  (hould  fee 
convenient :  Likewife  he  gives,  and  bequeaths 
to  Mrs.  Leonora  Montagne^  Wife  to  the  Sieur 
die  Caminy  King's  Counfel  in  the  Parliament  at 
Bourdeaux^  halt  Sifter  to  the  late  Sieur  de  Mon*> 
tagney  the  Summ  of  Five  Hundred  Crowns. 
And  her  Husband,  Monfteur  Camin^  he  conflt- 
tutes  his  fole  Heir ;  He  paying  the  Charges, 
and  Legacies  contained  in  his  Will,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  Fifteen  Thoufand  Livres 
TournoiS)  in  the  Grols  Summ* 

What  hath  been  thus  lightly  touched  up- 
on, is  a  fufficient  Evidence  how  Religious  and 
Confcientious  a  Perfon  Monfieur  Cbarron  was; 
that  he  feared  God ,  led  a  pious  and  good 
Life,  was  Charitably  difpofed ;  a  Perfon  of 
Wifdom  and  Condud:,  Serious  and  Confide- 
rate  ;  a  great  Philolbpher ,  an  eloquent  Ora- 
tor, a  famous  and  powerful  Preacher;  richly 
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formfeed  and  adorned  with  the  moft  excellent 
Virtues  and  Graces  both  Moral  and  Divine: 
Such  as  made  him  very  remarkable  and  lin- 
gular ;  and  defervedly  gave  him  the  Character 
of  a  Good  Man  and  a  Good  Chriftian;  fuch 
as  preferve  a  great  Honour  and  Efteem  for  his 
Memory  among  Perfons  of  Worth  and  Virtue, 
and  will  continue  to  do  fo,as  long  as  the  World 
(hall  laft. 
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THE 

FIRST  BOOK; 

- 

Winch  confifls  of  the  knowledge  of  a  Mms 
own  felf ;  and  the  Condition  of  Humane 
Nature  in  general. 

An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge 

of  ones  felf. 


]   The  Introduction  to  this  whole  Fir  ft  BOOK. 

W     «  1    4  HERE  is  not  in  the  World  any  A  J- 
1|         vice  more  excellent  and  divine  in  its 
■         own  Nature,  more  ufeful  and  bene- 
H         ficial  to  us,  nor  any  at  the  fame  time 
^»       .  left  attended  to,  and  worfe  pradtfs'd, 
than  that  of  ftudying  and  attaining  to  the  Knov,- 
Udgt  of  our  felves.   This  is  in  Truth  the  Founda- 
tion upon  which  all  Wifdom  is  built,  the  dire&  and 
high  Road  to  all  Happinefs.   And  fure  no  Folly  can 
be  compar'd  to  that  wHich  draws  off  Mens  Atten- 
tion, and  employs  their  Diligence  and  Pains  in  the 
Search  of  other  Objects,  and  fixes  them  every 
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where,  any  where,  rather  than  upon  themfelves : 
For  when  all  is  done,  the  true  Learning  is  at 
home,  and  the  proper  Science  and  Subje<5t  for 
Man's  Contemplation,  is  Man  himfelf. 
2#        Were  this  Advice  thus  generally  neglc<Sed  for 
The  Di-    want  of  being  feafonably  or  fufficiently  given,  the 
a*tes  of   Omiflion  were  more  excufable :  But  the  Matter  is 

teSJ**  quice  ochcrwife  :  For  GoJ>  Naturey  Wife  Men,  the 
Worlds  All  confpire  to  inculcate  it  *  and  both  by 
the  Inftru&ions  they  give,  and  the  Examples  they 
fer,  preach  this  Do&rine,and  loudly  call  upon  Man 
to  make  Himfelf  the  Employment  of  his  own 
Thoughts,  and  the  Objeft  of  his  own  Studies.  God, 
we  know,  is  perpetually  taken  up  with  the  Con- 
templation of  Himfelf  ,•  and  the  unfpeakable  Hap- 
pinels,  as  well  as  conftant  Bufinefs,  of  that  vaft 
Eternity,  is  the  viewing,  confidering,  and  know- 
ing his  own  Infinite  Perfe&ions. 

The  World  is  fo  contrivd,  as  to  have  all  its  Eyes 
turn'd  inward  ;  and  the  feveral  Parts  of  this  Uni- 
verfe  are  ever  beholding  the  Beauties  and  Conveni- 
ences of  themfelves,  or  of  one  another:  'ForHea- 
r  ven,and  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Sea,  may  feem  fo  ma- 
c  ny  independent  Bodies,  yet  are  they  in  reality  but 
<  fo  many  diftinft  Parts  of  one  Body  and  the  mu- 
c  tual  Regards  of  thefe  to  each  other,  are  but  the  fe- 
c  veral  Profpe&s  which  one  r  aft  united  Whole  takes 
c  of  it  felf.  So  perpetually  are  the  Eyes  of  the 
World  open  upon  it  felf,  fo  necefTarily  contracted 
and  determind  to  it  felf  alone.  But  why  fliould  we 
go  abroad  for  Arguments,  who  have  fuch  convin- 
cing ones  at  home  ?  For  Man  hath  this  Engage- 
ment to  ftudy  and  know  Himfelf,  which  no  other 
Part  of  the  World  hach,  that  it  is  natural  to  him  to 
think.  This  is  the  peculiar  Character,  the  very 
Eflence  of  Man,  and  nothing  is  fo  near,  nothing 
prefents  it  felf  fo  immediately  to  his  Thought  as 
Himfelf.  So  that  Nature  here  hath  plainly  taught 
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our  Duty,  and  fhewed  that  this  is  the  Work  fhe  cuts 
out  for  every  Man.  Nothing  can  be  fo  eafy,  as 
for  a  Man  to  meditate,  and  entertain  his  Thoughts. 
It  is  incomparably  the  moft  frequent,  molt  com- 
mon, moft  natural  Pra&ice.  Thought  is  the  Food, 
the  Support,  the  Life  of  the  Mind  ,*  it  malt  needs 
be  fo  indeed,  fince  the  very  *  EJffevce  of  Mind  is  Co- 
gitation. And  where,  I  pray,  ftall  this  Mind  be- 
gin ?  Where  will  you  find  a  more  proper  Subjed 
for  its  Exercife  and  Entertainment  than  its  own 
felf  ?  Can  there  be  any  more  natural,  any  that 
hath  a  greater  Right  to  this  Contemplation?  any 
that  is  nearer  related,  or  that  more  highly  concerns 
'  it  to  be  well  acquainted  with  ?  Certainly,  to  ram- 
ble abroad,  and  fix  upon  Foreign  Matters,  and 
at  the  fame  time  quite  overlook  and  forget  ones 
felf,  is  the  greateft  Injuftice,  and  the  mod  unnatu- 
ral Negled  that  can  be.  No  doubt,  every  Man's 
true  Bufinefs,  and  the  Thing  he  is  properly  call'd 
to,  is  the  thinking  of  Himfelf,  and  being  well  em- 
ploy'd  to  fee  how  Matters  go  at  home.  Thefe  are 
our  Trade  and  our  Concern ;  the  reft  but  Enter- 
tainment and  Diverfion.  And  thus  wc  fee  it  is  in 
every  other  Creature.  Each  of  thefe  takes  care  of 
it  felf,  makes  the  Study  of  it  felf  the  firft  and 
principal  Bufinefs,  ha:h  Bounds  fet  to  its  Defires, 
and  employs  not  it  felf,  nor  hath  any  Aim  beyond 
fuch  a  certain  Compafs :  And  yet  thou,  O  vaui 
Man,  who  wilt  be  grafping  at  the  Univerfe,  who 
pretendeft  to  Knowledge  unlimited,  and  talked  up- 
on thee  to  controul  and  to  judge  every  Thing,  art 
perfectly  ignorant  of  thy  own  felf ;  and  not  at  any 
Pains  to  be  otherwife.  Thus  whilft  thou  laboureft 
to  render  thy  felf  the  moft  accomplilh'd  Part  of 
the  Creation ;  whilft  thou  fitteft  like  a  Cenfor  upon 
Nature,  and  determined  magifterially,and  with  an 

J  Cuius  vivcw  eft  cpgitar*. 
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Air  of  Wifdom  Thou,  in  reality,  art  the  greateft 
Ignorant  Thou,  all  the  while,  the  only  Fool  in 
the  whole  World  :  Thou  art  the  emptieft  and  molt 
wanting,  the  moft  impotent  and  molt  wretched ; 
and  yet  in  defpight  of  all  thefe  Mortifications,  the 
proudeft  and  moft  conceited,  the  moft  arrogant  and 
difdainful  Creature  upon  Earth.  Look  at  home 
then  for  Shame  ;  turn  thine  Eyes  inward,  and  em- 
ploy thy  Senfes  there.  Call  back  thy  wandring 
Mindj  the  Underftanding,  and  thy  Will,  which 
rove  and  fpend  their  Strength  unprofitably  abroad, 
and  fix  them  in  the  Consideration  of  themfelves. 
Thou  art  bufy,  and  yet  negligent  ,•  beggarly,  and 
yet  profufe  :  For  thou  loleft  and  wafteft  thy  felf  in 
Things  without,  and  forgetteft  quite  what  is  thy 
own  within.  Thus  thou  art  a  Thief  and  a  Traytor 
to  thy  felf :  Reftore  then  what  thou  haft  thus  falfe- 
ly  ftolen  away  ;  and  inftcad  of  gazing  round,  and 
looking  always  before  thee,  colled  thy  felf,  and 
confine  thy  Thoughts  at  home  :  Look  diligently 
within  thee,-  fearch  curioufly  there^and  know  thy 
felf  perfe&ly.  Thus  our  wife  Mafters  have  ad- 
vifed. 

*  Weigh  no  Merit  by  the  common  Scale. 
The  Confcience  is  the  Teft  of  every  Mind  $ 
Seek  not  thy  (elf  without  thy  felf  to  find. 
Tleafe  not  thy  felf  the  flat  t*  ring  Croud  to  hear  j 
9Tis  fttlfom  Stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  Ear. 

Reject  the  naujeous  Praifes  of  the  Times  :  

Survey  thy  Soul ;  not  what  thou  dofi  appear, 
But  what  thou  art,  and  find  the  Beggar  there. 


*  Nofce  teipfum  ? 1      ■  nec  te  qucefiveris  extraV 

ftefpue  quod  non  es.  Perf.  Sat.  1. 

Tecum  hsbita,  &  nous  quara  fit  tibi  curta  fupellex.  terf.  Sat.  4. 

*  Sift 
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Sift  well  thy  Scul,  its  Troduft  nicely  view, 
And  learn  from  whence  thy  Tares  and  Darnel  grew 
Wlricb  are  to  Nature,  which  to  Cufiom  due. 
If  the  thin  Crop  ffrung  from  a  Soil  too  leany 
Or  long  mgleUed Weeds  have  choaKd  the  generous  Grain* 

The  Knowledge  of  a  Man's  felf  is  a  Step  to  the  j. 
Knowledge  of  God  :  The  beft  and  (horteft  Merhod  A  Scale 
we  can  poffibly  take  of  raifing  our  Minds  up  toHea-  Uadins, 1 
ven.  Ir  muft  needs  be  fry,  becaufe  there  is  no  other 
thing  capable  of  being  known  by  us,  which  carries 
fuch  lively  Stroaks,fuch  exprefs  Images  and  Chara- 
&ers,fuch  clear  and  convincingTeftimonies  of  God, 
as  Man  does :  And  alfo  becaufe  whatever  there  is 
of  this  kind,  may  be  more  perfe&ly  known  by  us : 
For  a  Man  muft  be  of  neceflity  more  fenfible  of 
thofe  Faculties  and  Motions,  which  are  within  him- 
felf,  and  better  qualify'd  to  give  an  Account  of 
them,  than  he  can  be  of  thofe  which  belong  to  any 
other  Creature  becaufe  thefe  are  at  fome  diftance 
from  him,  and  he  cannot  poffibly  be  alike  confeious 
of  them,  f  Thou  haft  fjhioned  and  clofed  me  in,  and  laid  *3 
t  oy  hand  upon  me :  therefore  is  thy  Knowledge  become  won-  * 
dtrful.  That  is,  The  Knowledge  of  Thee,  which  refults 
from  the  Contemplation  of  my  felf,  and  the  Refem- 
blance  of  the  Humane  to  the  Divine  Nature  (as  fome 
interpret  that  Paffage.)  From  hence  perhaps  it  was, 
chat  Apollo  (who  among  the  Heathens  wasefteem'd) 
the  God  of  Knowledge  and  of  Light,  had  thislnfcri- 
ption  KNOW  7 HT  SELF,  engraven  in  Cha- 
ra&ers  of  Gold  upon  the  Front  of  his  Temple,  as; 
a  neceffary  Greeting,  and  Advertifement  from  the 

God,  to  all  that  fhould  approach  him  ;  intimating 

■  ■■-  — , 

 *  Tu  tc  confute. 

Teipfum  concute,  minquid  vitiorum, 

Infeveric  olim  natura,  aut  etiam  confuctudo  mala. 

t  Mirabilis  fafta  €^  fcienria  tua.  /.  e.  tu.i  c>^  m$. 
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that  this  was  the  firft  Motion  from  Ignorance  ani 
Darknefs ;  the  moll  jiecefTury  Qualification  for 
gaining  Accefs  to  fuch  a  Deity  :  That  upon  thefe 
Terms  only  they  could  be  admitted  to  his  Temple, 
and  fit  for  his  Worfliip ;  and  that  all  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  thcmfelves,  muft  be  excluded 
.  $.  from  that  Place  and  Privilege.  *  If  thou  know  not 
who  thou  art j  O  thcufairefi  among  Wcmen3  go  thy  way 
forth  and  follow  thy  Kids. 

a  Would  a  Man  make  it  his  Bufinefs  (as  every 
**  Man  fure  ought  to  do)  to  lead  the  molt  regular, 
compofed,  and  pleafant  Life  that  can  be_,  we  need 
go  no  further  to  fetch  Inftru&ions  for  it,  than  our 
own  felves.  Had  we  but  the  Diligence  and  Ap- 
plication, as  we  have  the  Capacity  and  the  Op- 
portunity to  learn,  every  Man  would  be  able  to 
teach  himfelf  more  and  better  than  al!  the  Books 
in  the  World,  and  all  his  poring  there  can  ever 
teach  him. 

He  that  (hall  remember,  and  critically  obferve, 
the  extravagant  Sallies  of  his  Am^er,  to  "what  Fu- 
iries  and  Frenzies  this  raging  Fei>ircf  the  Mind  hath 
formerly  tranfported  him,  will  mere  diftindfcly  fee 
t|ie  monftrous  Deformity  of  this  Paffion,  and  con- 
ceive a  jufier  Abhorrence,  and  more  irreconcilable 
Hatred  againft  it,  than  all  the  fine  Things  that  An- 
ftctle  and  Plato  have  faid  upon  the  Point,  can  ever 
work  him  up  to.  And  the  fame  in  Proportion  may 
be  expeded  from  a  Refle&ion  in  all  other  Cafes, 
where  there  is  a  vicious  Excefs,  or  violent  Con- 
cuffion  of  the  Soul.  He  that  fliall  recoiled  the  ma- 
ny falfe'Conclufions,  which  an  erroneous  judgment 
hath  led  him  into,  arid  the  Slips  ^nd  Mifcarriages 
Which  an  unfaithful  Memory  hath  been  guilty  of, 
wiil  learn  to  be  more  cautious  how  he  trufts  either 
of  thefe  for .  the  future :  And  efpecially  when  a 

.  .  «_  ,  i   — 

*  Si  tc  ignofi5,0  pulch«i!ma,e£rcdctei&  abt-poft  hardos 
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Man  calls  to  mind,  how  many  Cafes  he  is  able  to 
ouote  to  himfelf,wherein  he  thought,  all  Difficulties 
lufficiently  confider  d,  that  he  was  a  perfed  Matter 
of  his  Point  ,•  how  allured  and  peremptory  he  hath 
been,  how  forward  to  anfwer  to  himfelf,  and  to  all 
he  convers'd  with ;  nay,  to  ftakehis  Reputation  for 
the  Truth  of  an  Opinion ,  and  yet  Time  and  After- 
Thought  have  demonftrated  the  dired  contrary : 
This  bold  confiding  Man,  I  lay,  will  be  taught 
from  hence  to  diftruft  fuch  hafty  Arrogance,  and 
abandon  all  that  unreafonable  and  peevifli  Pofitive- 
nefs  and  Preemption,  which,  of  all  Qualities  in 
the  World,  is  the  moil  oppofite,  molt  mortal  Ene- 
my to  better  Information  atid  Difcovery  of  the 
Truth.  The  Man  that  lhall  refled  upon  the  ma- 
ny Hazards  and  Sufferings,  in  which  he  hath  been 
aftually  involved,  and  the  many  more  that  have 
threatned  him  ;  how  flight  and  trifling  Accidents 
have  yet  given  great  Turns  to  his  Fortunes,  and 
changed  the  whole  Face  of  his  Affairs  ,•  how  of- 
ten he  hath  been  fore'd  to  take  new  Meafures, 
and  found  Caufe  to  diflike  what  once  appear'd 
well  defignd  and  wifely  manag'd  :  This  Man  will 
expeft  and  make  Provifion  for  Changes  hereafter, 
will  be  fenfiblc  how  flippery  Ground  he  ftands 
upon,  will  confider  the  Uncertainties  of  Humane 
Life,  will  behave  himfelf  with  Modefty  and  Mo- 
deration, will  mind  his  own  Bufinefs,  and  not  con- 
cern himfelf  with  other  People,  to  the  giving 
them  any  Offence,  or  creating  any  Difturbance^ 
and  will  undertake  to  aim  at  nothing  too  big  for 
him.  And  were  all  Men  thus  difpos'd,  what  a  Hea- 
ven upon  Earth  Ihould  we  have?  Perfed  Peace  and 
Order  and  Juftice  every  where.  In  fhort,  the  trueft 
Glals  we  can  confult,  the  moft  improving  Book  we 
c#n  read,  is  Our  own  felves ,  provided  we  would  but 
hold  our  Eyes  open,  and  keep  our  Minds  fixed 
with  ail  due  Attention  upon  it ;  fo  bringing  to 

B  4  a  cloia 
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a  clofc  and  diftind  View,  and  watching  every 
Feature,  every  Line,  every  AA  and  Motion  of 
our  Souls  fo  narrowly,  that  none  may  efcape  us. 
f-        But  alas !  this  is  the  leaft  of  our  Care,  and  the 

tfiik  fartheft  thinS  in  our  Thoughts. 

*  Into  bimfelf  none  labours  to  defcend.  ,t .  ' 

And  hence  it  is  that  we  fall  folow  and  fo  often.  To 
this  mutt  be  imputed  our  perpetual  Relapfes  into 
the  fame  Fault,  without  being  ever  touched  with 
a  Senfe  of  our  Error,  or  troubling  our  felves  at  all 
about  the  matter.  We  play  the  fool  egregioully,  ac 
our  own  vaft  Expence :  For  Difficulties  in  any  cafe 
are  never  rightly  underftood,  except  by  fuch  as  have 
meafur'd  their  own  Abilities.  And  indeed  as  a  Man 
mutt  thruft  at  a  Door  before  he  can  be  fure  that  it  is 
ihut  againft  him;  fo  there  is  fome  degree  of  Appli- 
cation and  good  Senfe  neceffary,  in  order  to  the 
perceiving  the  DefeAs  of  ones  own  Mind.  And  we 
cannot  have  a  more  infallible  Demonftration  of  the 
univerfal  Ignorance  of  Mankind  than  this,  that 
every  Body  appears  fo  gay,  fo  forward,  fo  under- 
taking, fo  highly  fatisfy'd  ;  and  that  none  can  be 
found,  who  at  all  queftion  the  Sufficiency  of  their 
own  Underftanding.  For  were  we  throughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  felves,  wc  Ihould  manage  our 
lelves  and  our  Affairs  after  quite  another  manner : 
We  fliould  be  afham'd  of  our  felves  and  our  Con- 
dition, and  become  a  new  kind  of  Creatures.  He 
that  is  ignorant  of  his  Failings,  is  in  no  Pain  to  cor- 
rect them ;  and  he  that  knows  not  his  Wants,  takes 
no  manner  of  care  for  Supplies;  and  he  that  feels 
not  his  Difeafe  and  his  Mifery,  never  thinks  of  re- 
pairing the  Breaches  of  his  Conftitution,  or  isfo- 
Jicitous  for  Phyfick:    t  Xou  muft  know  your  felf  before 

S   '   !  ■ 

*  Nemo  in  fefe  tcntat  defcendere. 

t  Deprthendas  rc  oportet  priufquam  emendas  j  fcnitttis  ini- 
tiuin  fcatirc  fibi  opus  cfte  romcdio. 
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you  an  mend  your  felf  j  the  fir  ft  Step  to  Health  and  Re- 
covery,  is  the  being  fenfible  that  you  need  a  Cure.  And 
this  very  thing  is  our  Unhappinefs  ,•  that  we  think  , 
all  is fafe  well.  We  are  highly  contented  with  our 
felves,  and  thus  all  our  Miferies  are  doubled.  So- 
crates was  pronounc'd  the  wifeft  Man;  not  for 
any  Excellencies  of  natural  or  acquir'd  Parts, 
which  render'd  him  fupcrior  to  all  the  World  ; 
but  becaufe  he  underltood  himfelf  better,  be- 
hav'd  himfelf  with  Modefty  and  Decency,  and 
afted  like  a  Man  Thus  Socrates  was  a  Prince 
among  Men,  as  we  commonly  fay,  He  that  hath 

one  Eye  is  a  Kin?  amon?  them  that  have  none.  Such 

as  are  doubly  blind,  and  have  no  Senle  at  all  left : 
(For  fo  are  the  Generality  of  the  World  ,•)  Nature 
makes  them  weak  and  wretched  at  firft  ,•  but  they 
make  themfelves  doubly  fo  afterwards,  by  their 
Pride,  and  lofty  Conceits  of  their  own  Sufficiency, 
and  an  abfolute  Infenfibility  of  their  Wants  and 
their  Miferies.  The  former  of  thefe  Misfortunes 
Socrates  fliared  as  well  as  others :  for  he  had  his  blind 
Side  too:  That  is,  he  was  a  Man,  and  confequently 
had  the  lame  Allay  of  Infirmity  and  Mifery  with 
other  Men  :  But  here  was  the  difference,  that  he 
knew  he  was  but  a  Man  :  He  confider'd  his  Con- 
dition, and  made  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge  all 
the  Imperfe<ftions  of  it-,*  and  therefore  he  dealtf  ho- 
neftly,  and  a&ed  wifely  ,•  for  he  liv'd  and  behav'd 
himfelf  as  a  Man  fliould  do.  To  this  purpofe  may 
that  Reply  be  taken,  which  Truth  it  felf  made  to  j( 
the  haughty  Pbarifees,  who,  in  Derifion,  faid  unto 
him,  What  then  ?  Are  we  blind  alfo  ?  If  you  were  blind 

(fays  he)  that  is,  if  ye  were  fenfible  of  your  Blind- 
neis,  ye  would  fee  better;  but  becaufe  you  fay,  we  feey 
therefore  ye  remain  itark-blind.  For  thole  who 
have  aaOpinion  of  their  own  good  Sight,  are  real- 
ly blind  ,•  and  thofe  who  are  confcious  of  their  own 
Blindnefc,  arc  the  Men  that  fee  bell.  How  wretch- 
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ed  a  Folly  is  it  to  degenerate  into  Beafts,  by  not 
confidering  carefully  that  we  are  Men  ?  *  Since  Na- 
ture hath  made  thee  a  Man,  take  cure  conftantly  to  remem- 
ber that  thou  art  fucb.  We  read,  that  feveral  great 
Perfons  have  order'd  that  their  Attendants  fliould 
often  ring  it  in  their  Ears,  That  they  -were  Men,  in- 
tending that  Admonition  for  a  Curb  to  their  Exor- 
bitances. And  fure  the  Practice  was  admirable, 
if,  as  the  Sound  ftruck  upon  their  Ears,  the  Con- 
federation enter'd  their  Hearts  too.  What  the  Athe- 
nians faid  to  Vcntpey  the  Great,  was  not  much  amifs, 
Tou  are  fofar  a  God,  as  you  acknowledge  your  felf  a  Man. 
For  thus  much  at  leaft  is  beyond  Gontradi&ion, 
That  the  way  to  be  an  excellently  good  Man,  is 
to  be  throughly  poffefs'd  with  the  Senfe  of  one's 
being  a  Man. 

^  Now  this  Knowledge  of  one's  felf  (a  thing  by  the 
Mum  of  wa}rj  very  difficult  to  be  attaint,  and  fcarce  to  be 
mtim t9  met  with  ,*  as  on  the  contrary,  the  miftaking  and 
the  Know-  pafling  wrong  Judgments  of  one's  feli,  is  exceeding 
hd^eof    0bvious  and  eafy :)  This  Knowledge,  I  fay,  is  ne- 

7alfe  ones.  ver  t0  be  acquir'd  by  the  Help  of  others.  My 
Meaning  is ;  Not  by  comparing  our  feives  with 
Others,  megfuring  by  them,  depending  upon  their 
Character,  or  obferving  what  Argument  or  Dif- 
agreement  there  is  between  our  Pra&ice  and  their 
Example^  io  that  a  Man  ftiall  applaud  or  condemn 
himfelf,  for  doing  or  not  doipg  as  they  do,  or  as 
they  like  or  diflike. 

*  What  the  World  [ays  thou  art,  bclLve  net  truey 
This  Credit  only  to  thy  felf  is  due. 

Nor  indeed  can  we  depend  upon  our  own  Word  or 
Ppinion  in  the  cafe  ,•  for  This  oftentimes  is  /hort- 


*  Homo  cum  (is,  id  fac  Temper  intelHgas. 
t  Pius  aliis  de  te  qmtm  tu  cihi  credere  noli. 
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/ighred  ;  it  difcovers  not  all  that  is  to  be  feen,  and 
it  makes  a  falfe  Report  of  what  it  difcovers ;  like  a 
treacherous  or  a  brib'd  Witnefs,  that  Ihuffles  in  his 
Evidence,  and  is  afraid  to  fpeak  out.   Nor  can  we 
form  a  Judgment  from  any  fingle  AdHon  ;  for  this 
may  come  from  a  Man  without  being  intended,  or 
fo  much  as  thought  of ;  it  may  be  a  fudden  Pufli 
upon  an  unufual  preffing  Occafion  ,•  the  Work  of 
heceffity,  or  the  Work  of  Chance  ,•  a  lucky  Hit, 
or  a  fudden  Sally  ,•  and  owing  to  Heat  or  Paffion  ; 
to  one,  to  all  of  thefe,  to  any  thing  indeed,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  Man  himfelf.   And  therefore  we 
can  fix  no  Character  from  a  thing  which  is  not  of 
our  own  growth.  One  courageous  A<5Kon  no  more 
proves  a  Man  Brave,  nor  one  Ad  of  Juftice  Juft, 
than  the  breadth  and  depth  of  a  River,  and  the 
ftrength  of  its  Current,  is  to  be  taken  from  a  fud- 
den accidental  Flood,  when  all  the  neighbouring 
Brooks  empty  themfelves  into  it,  and  fwell  it  above 
its  Banks.    For  thus  there  are  Circumftances  and 
Accidents  in  Humane  Life  too,  which,  like  ftrong 
Winds,  and  rapid  Torrents,  change  our  ufual 
Courfe,  and  carry  us  beyond  our  felves,*  and  this 
in  fo  furprizing^a  manner,  that  Vice  it  felf  hath 
fometimes  put  Men  upon  doing  very  good  Things : 
So  extreamly  nice  a  thing  it  is,  to  know  Men  tru- 
ly.  Again,  We  can  learn  nothing  to  purpofe  by 
all  the  outward  Appendages  of  the  Man  ;  his  Em- 
ployments, Preferments,  Honours,  Riches,  Birth, 
good  Acceptance,  and  general  Applaufe,  of  great 
and  common  Men  ,•  no,  nor  yet  by  his  Deport- 
ment when  he  appears  abroad ;  for  there  the  Man 
plays  in  Check,  ftands  upon  his  Guard,  and  eve- 
ry Motion  is  with  Referve  and  Conftraint.  Fear, 
and  Shame,  and  Ambition,  and  a  thoufand  other 
Paffions,  put  him  upon  playing  the  Part  you  fee 
then  afted.   To  know  him  throughly,  you  mult 
follow  him  into  hi$  Clofet,  fee  him  in  the  Tireing- 
•   1      • ;  '  Room, 
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Room,  and  in  his  every-day  Garb.  Alas !  he  is 
oftentimes  quite  another  thing  at  Home,  than  what 
he  appears  in  the  Street,  at  Court,  or  upon  the 
Exchange,'  one  fort  of  Man  to  Strangers,  and  ano- 
ther to  his  own  Family.  When  he  goes  out  of  his 
Houle,  he  drelfes  for  the  Stage,  and  the  Farce  be- 
gins ;  you  can  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  what  you  fee 
of  him  there.  This  is  not  the  Man,  but  the 
Chara&er  he  fets  himfelf  to  maintain  :  And  you 
will  never  know  any  thing  of  him,  till  you  make 
a  difference  between  the  Perfcn  of  the  Comedian 
that  plays,  and  the  Perfon  reprefented  by  him. 
7.  The  Knowledge  of  a  Man's  felf  then  is  not  to 
True  ants.  be  compalfed  by  any,  or  all  of  thefe  four  ways,  nor 
<;an  we  rely  upon,  or  make  any  fure  Conclufions 
from  them.  The  only  way  to' arrive  at  it,  is  by  a 
true,  long,  conftant  Study  of  a  Man's  felf ;  a  feri- 
ous  and  diligent  Examination,  fuch  as  lhall  obferve 
and  nicely  weigh,  not  only  his  Words  and  A&ions, 
but  even  his  moft  fecret  Thoughts,  (and  that  fo 
critically,  as  to  difcern  how  they  are  firft  born, 
upon  what  they  feed,  and  by  what  degrees  they 
grow,  the  time  of  their  Continuance,  the  manner 
and  the  frequency  of  their  Returns  upon  him.)  In 
fhort,  no  Motion  of  his  Mind  mult  efcape  his  No- 
tice ;  no,  not  his  very  Breams :  He  muft  view 
himfelf  near,  muft  be  eternally  prying,  handling, 
prefling,  probing,  nay,  pinching  himfelf  to  the 
quick  :  For  there  are  many  Vices  in  us,  that  lurk 
clofe,  and  lie  deep  ;  and  wp  know  nothing  of  them 
becaufe  we  do  not  take  the  Pains  to  fearch  far 
enough,  and  ferret  them  out:  As  the  venomous  Ser- 
pent, while  numnVd  with  cold,  is  handled  fafely, 
and  Stings  not  till  he  is  warm'd.  And  further  yet, 
when  all  this  is  done,  a  Senfe  and  Acknowledge- 
ment of  particular  Failings,  and  perfonal  Faults, 
and  an  endeavour  to  mend  them,  will  not  do  the 
bufinefs but  a  Man  mutt  be  convinced  of  his 
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Weaknefs  and  Mifery  throughout,  that  every  part 
of  him  is  tainted  with  it,*  and  from  thence  he  mult 
proceed  to  amend  the  whole,  and  make  the  Re- 
formation equally  general. 

To  this  purpole  we  will  now  apply  our  felves  in  g 
the  Firft  Book  of  this  Treatife,  to  confider  and  un-  The  DivU 
derltand  Man  ,•  by  taking  him  in  every  Senfe,  fi»n  of  this 
looking  upon  him  in  the  feveral  Proipe&s  he  is  Fir&  Book' 
capable  of  ,•   feeling  his  Pulle,  founding  him  to 
the  bottom,  going  into  him  with  Candles,  fearch- 
ing  and  ranfacking  every  Hole  and  Corner,  every 
Maze  and  Labyrinth,  every  Clofet  and  falfe  Floor, 
and  all  the  fubtil  Windings  of  his  Hypocrify. 
And  all  this  Nicenefs  little  enough,  God  knows; 
for  he  is  the  cunningeft  and  moft  diflembling,  the 
clofeft  and  moft  difguis'd  Creature  alive,  and,  in- 
deed, almoft  incapable  of  being  perfe&ly  known. 
Upon  this  account  we  will  attempt  the  Confide- 
iation  of  him  under  the  Five  Heads  reprefented 
by  the  Table  here  annexed,  which  fets  before 
you  at  one  general  View,  the  Subftance  and  the 
Method  of  this  Firfi  Book. 


Five 
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X  Natural,  confuting  of  the  Parts  where- 
of he  is  compounded,  with  their  fe- 
veral  Appurtenances. 

II.  Natural  and  Moral ;  by  ftating  the 
Cpmparifon  between  Him  and  Brutes. 


Five 
Confide- 
rations 
of  Man, 
and  the  j 
Conditi-4 
on  of 
Human 
Nature, 
taken  as 
follows. 


HI.  By  c  iving  a  Summary  Account  of 
his  JLife. 


IV.  A  Moral  Defcripti- 
on  of  his  Qualities, 
and  Defers,  under 
Five  Heads. 


i.  Vanity. 
a.  Weaknefs. 

i Inconftancy. 
4.  Mifery. 

j-.  Prefumption. 


1. 
2. 


3- 


V.  Mix'd  of 
Natural  and 
Moral;  re- 
fulting  from 
the  different  4- 
ces  between 
fome   Men  I  y 
and  others, 
in. 


Their  Temper. 

Their  Minds  and  Ac- 
complilhments. 

Their  Stations  and 
Degrees  of  Quality. 

Their  Profeffions  and 
Circumftances. 

Their  Advantages  and 
Difadvantages ,•  and, 
thefe  ^Natural, 
again  )  Acquired  ,  or 
either /Accidental. 


THE 

■ 
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^~?T^  HIS  is  two-fold,  and  therefore  capable 

f*  of  a  double  Confideration :  For  the  Firft 
and  Original  Formation  was  the  im- 
mediate Work  of  God's  own  Hand ;  and 
this  was  Supernatural  and  Miraculous.  The  Se- 
cond is  the  Work  of  ordinary  Generation,  and  li- 
neal Defcent,  according  to  the  common  and 
eftabliftied  Courfe  of  Nature. 

According  to  that  Image  given  us  by  Mofes,  of 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  which  (for  the  nine 
Firft  Chapters  of  Genejis,  wherein  we  have  an 
Account  of  the  Firft  and  Second  Birth  of  the 
Univerfe,  is,  without  difpute,  the  boldeft,  nobleft, 
and  moft  fatisfa&ory  Syftem,  that  ever  was  pub- 
Klh'd,  we  may  obferve  feveral  Preferences  and  Pri- 
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vilegcs  peculiar  to  Man.  For  he  was  made  b 
God,  not  only  after  all  other  living  Creatures* 
as  the  mod  exquifite  and  compleat ,•  the  Matter 
and  Superintendent  over  the  reft  (fo  runs  his  Ori- 
ginal Commiffion,  Let  him  have  Dominion  over  the 
Fifties  of  the  Sea,  and  over  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,  and 
over  the  Bcafts  of  the  Field  ;)  made  the  fame  Day 
with  Land-Animals  and  Four-footed  Beafts ;  which 
bear  the  nearett  refemblance  to  him  cf  any  other 
Animals :  But  made,  after  all  the  reft  was  ended, 
as  the  laft  and  finiftiing  Stroke;  the  Seal  wirh 
which  it  pleas'd  Almighty  God  to  clofe  up  the 
whole  Creation.  And  accordingly  he  hath  given 
him  fuch  a  Bearing  and  Imprefs,  as  plainly  fpeak 
how  nobly  he  is  defcended.  *  The  Brightnefs  of  the 
Divinity  ftrongly  reflected  upon  him.  f  So  that  each  Ma?i 
is  a  fort  of  God  in  Miniature ;  exprefly  faid  to  be  formed 
in  His  own  Image,  and  after  His  Likenefs.  Man  is 
like  wife  not  only  the  Creator,  but  thi  whole  Cre- 
ation in  Little,-  the Univerfe in  one  fmall  Volume  : 
Whence  it  is  that  Man  is  fometime  ftyl'd  a  Little 
World  ;  and  by  the  fame  reafon  the  World  might  be 
call'd  a  Great  Man.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  Mediator 
of  the  different  Parts  of  Nature,  that  Link  of  this 
long  Chain,  by  which  Angels  and  Brutes,  Heaven 
and  Earth,  the  Spiritual  and  Corporeal  Creation, 
are  ty'd  together  and  that  void  Space  fuppiy'd, 
which  would  make  a  wide  and  molt  unfeemly 
Gap  in  the  Univerfe,  if  not  fill'd  up,  and  the  Se- 
ries thus  continud,  by  a  Creature  partaking  of  both 
Extremes.  In  a  word,  This  was  the  laft  Touch, 
the  Malter-peice,  the  Honour,  and  Ornament, 
nay,  the  Prodigy,  and  miraculous  Produ&ion  of 
Nature.  Hence  it  is  that  God  is  reprefented  to  us 
as  entring  into  Confultation,  and  making  this  No* 


*Signatum  eft  in  nos  lumen  yukus  tiii. 

f  Exempluaigue  Deiquifoue  eft  in  Imagine  pam. 
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tie  Creature  with  Deliberation  and  Thought.  God 
[aid,  let  us  make  Man.    And  when  he  had  formed  Gen.  2. 
Man,  he  is  faid  to  have  ended  all  his  Work,  and  to 
have  refied.    Nay,  even  that  Reft  it  f elf,  and  the 
perpetual  Commemoration  of  it,  was  for  His  Sake 

and  Benefit.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  Man,  and  not  M*r&  * 
Man  for  the  Sabbath,  fays  Truth  it  felf.  After  this 
there  was  no  new  Thing  form'd,  till  that  moft  ftu- 
pendous  Miracle  of  Mercy,  when  God  made  himfelf 
Man :  And  this  too,  as  we  molt  truly  confefs,  in 
one  of  our  Creeds,  was  for  Us  M>n,  and  for  Our  Solva- 
tion. From  whence  it  is  moft  evident,  that  God,  in 
all  his  Adions  and  Difpenfations,  hath  a  conftant 
and  more  particular  regard  to  Mankind,  that  They 
have  a  Concern:  in  the  greateft  Works  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  almoft  all  God's  Doings  and  Ad- 
miniftrations  are  begun  and  ended  with  great  Re- 
lpe&  to  Mans  Advantage  /  and  fo  as  that  the  pro- 
moting of  this,  ftiall  be  the  belt  and  moft  effectual 
Means  of  accommodating  and  reducing  all  Things 
at  laft  to  Himfelf ;  and  Our  Happinefs  be  made 
the  proper  Inftrument  of  his  Glory. 

Man  was  created  naked,  as  being  more  beautiful  zl 
than  all  the  reft  :  The  fmoothnefs  and  delicacy  of 
his  Skin,  the  nice  tempering  of  his  Humours  and 
Complexion,  making  a  very  advantageous  Di- 
ftin&on  in  this  refpeft,  above  any  other  Creature 
whatfoever. 

The  Body  of  Man  is  ere&,  and  touches  the  £ 
Ground  with  but  a  very  little  part  of  it  ,•  but  is  fee 
ftreight  upright  toward  Heaven,  where  he  may 
contemplate  his  Great  Original,  view  and  take 
Knowledge  of  his  own  Perfe&ions,  as  in  a  Glafe 
fitted  for  that  purpofe.  The  Plants  are  juft  the  ve- 
ry reverfe  of  all  this :  The  Head  and  Root  is  bu- 
ry'd  in  the  Ground  j  and  there  they  fpread,  and 
thence  they  get  Improvement.  Brutes  are  in  a  Po- 
rtion between  thefe  Two :  But  forae  of  them  ap- 

C  proach 
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preach  nearer  to  the  am,  and  fbme  nearerto  the  ci- 
ther of  chofe  Extremes.  As  to  the  true  Caufe  of  this 
upright  Figure,  it  is- plain,  the  rational  Soul  cannoff 
be  it :  For  the  Crooked,  the  Lame,  the  Deform- 
ed, are  fb  many  living  Inltances,  and  undeniable 
Proofc  to  the  contrary ;  Nor  can  it  be  the  Back-lone 
form'd  in  a  direia  Line ;  for  Serpents  have  the  fame: 
Nor  is  k  farely  the  Excefs  of  Natural  and  Vital 
Heat  above  other  Creatures ;  for  many  other  Ani- 
mals equal j  and  feme  excel  us  in  this  refpeft ;  tho' 
I  will  not  deny,  but  each  of  thefe  may  contribute 
fomewhat  toward  it :  (And  that  of  the  Serpent  is 
the  left  Objedion  againft  the  Form  of  the  Back- 
bone j  becaufe  the  crawling  of  that  Creature  upoft 
his  Belly,,  is  exprefly  declar'd  to  bt  a  Punifhmem 
and  lafting  Reproach,  for  the  Tettipteir's  having 
aflfum'd  this  Form  in  working  the  Ssduccment  and 
Ruin  of  our  Firft  Parents.)  But  the  very  Truth  is, 
Our  great  and  mighty  Maker  and  Ma  Iter  thought 
this  the  moil  convenient*Pofture,  and  fuch  as  beft 
agreed  with  the  Dignity  aud  Pre-eminence  of  Hu- 
mane Nature,  particularly  upon  two  Accounts. 

Partly  as  a  Mark  of  Diftin&ion  due  to  the  Ex- 
cellencies of  the  Humane  Mind  :  Thus  the  old 
Poets  reprefented  it, 

oWMet         *  ^  Creator e  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Lib.  i.  Was  'wanting  yet  }  and  then  was  Man  dt/ignJ: 

Cofifchufof  Thought*  of  more  capacious  Breaft. 

And  partly  as  an  Enfign  of  Royalty  ;  fbme  Cha- 
racters whereof  Naturalifts  have  obferv'd  in  fome 
other  petty  Principalities  j  fuch  as'  the  Crown  in 
the  Dolphin,  the  Diadem  in  the  Bafilisk,  the  Lion's 
ftately  Mane,,  which  ferves  as  a  Collar  of  Honour; 
the  Colour  and  the  Eyes  in  the  Eagle,  and  the 

*  Sanftiui  his  AniimJ,  &c— — — — — 

King 
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King  among  the  Bees.  But  Man  being  veiled  with 
an  univerfal  Monarchy,  walks  ftately  upon  the 
Earth ,  like  a  Mafter  in  his  own  Houfe:  He  fubdues 
and  manages  All  either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul  ; 
captivates  and  brings  them  to  his  Hand  by  Force  ; 
or  makes  them  tradable  and  tame  by  gentle  and 
winning  Ufage.   Hence  the  fame  Poet  proceeds, 

For  Empire  form' J,  and  fit  to  rule  the  reft. 
He,  while  the  mute  Creation  downward  bend 
Their  Sight ,  and  to  their  Earthy  Mother  tend, 
Looks  up  aloft,  and  with  erected  Eyes 
Beholds  his  own  Hereditary  Skies.    Dry  den. 

His  Body  was  form'd  at  firft  out  of  Virgin-  4* 
Earth,  of  a  red  Complexion,  from  whence  the. 
proper  Name  of  Adam  was  deriv'd :  For  the  com-  Adom 
mon  Appellative  of  the  Species  in  general  is  IJh.  {*ufuJ;  . 
And  this  well  moiften'd,  was  the  common  Materi- 
als  of  our  Body.   So  again  the  Poet,  2'  ' 

*  Earth  the  Wife  Maker  temper  d  into  Tape, 
And  mix'd  with  living  Streams  the  God-like 
Image  cajt. 

In  all  Rea(bn,the  Body  muft  be  before  the  Soul, 
4s  we  naturally  conceive  Matter  antecedent  to  its 
Form  ;  as  the  Houfe  muft  be  fram'd  and  fitted  up, 
before  we  can  luppoft  an  Inhabitant  in  it ;  and  ai 
Shop  made  and  furnifh'd,  before  any  Trade  can 
be  exexcis'd  there. 

"When  This  was  prepaid  and  done,  the  next  thing 
in  order  was  to  animate  this  Body,  by  the  Infufion 
of  a  Soul,  convey 'd  thither  by  pivine  Infpiration; 
For  God  (fays  Mofes)  breathed  into  him  the  Breath  of 


•*Mixtam  fluvialibus  undis 


Fiiiaic  irt  Effigiem. 
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Life,  and  fo  Man  became  a  living  Soul.  Of  which* 
whac  Tradition  the  Heathen  World  retain'd,  may 
be  learn'd  from  the  fame  Author,  who  propoies 
This  as  the  firit  probable  Solution  of  that  wonder- 
ful Produdion. 

 *  With  ?  articles  of  Heavenly  Fire 

The  God  of  Nature  did  his  Soul  infpire. 

■ 

■ 

And  clofes  his  Account, 

t  From  fucb  rude  Vrincif  les  our  Form  hegav3 
And  Earth  was  metamcrpbos'd  into  Man. 

The  fame  Order  feems  to  be  conftantly  obferv'd 
in  ordinary  Generations,  and  the  forming  of  na- 
tural Births  ever  fince :  For  here  the  Body  is  firft 
formed,  and  That,  according  to  the  beft  Remarks 
which  the  Curious  have  been  able  to  make,  in, 
or  fomewhat  near,  the  following  Method.  The 
firft  Seven  Days  are  employ'd  in  bringing  the  Semi- 
nal Principles  to  a  due  Confiftency,  and  perfe^ 
ding  the  Conception,  to  which  fome  have  been 
apt  to  think  Job  might  allude,  Chap.  X.  v.  10.  The 
next  Seven  Days  are  taken  up  in  conco<5Hng,  dige- 
iting  and  changing  thofe  firft  Elements  into  Flefh 
and  Blood  ;  which  is  as  yet  an  unformed  Mate, 
but  the  proper  Ground  and  Matter  of  the  Hu- 
mane Body.  In  the  Third  Week,  the  Body  in  grofs 
is  formed,  fo  that  after  fome  One  and  twenty  Days 
the  three  moft  noble  and  ufeful  Parts  of  the  Body 
are  falhion'd ;  the  Liver,  the  Heart,  and  the  Brain; 
and  Thefe  lie  at  length,  diftant  from  one  another, 
in  a  kind  cf  oval  or  oblong  Figure,  and  conne&ed, 

 *  Hunc  mWno  femine  fecit 

.  JHe  opifex  reumi.—  

I  Sic  modo  quvC  fuerat  iiidis,  &  fine  imagine  tellus  : 
Iiulu.t  tgnoui  iu  minum  converfa  figuras. 

juft 
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or  juft  tack'd  together  by  fome  thin  loofe  Joynings, 
which  are  afterwards  fill'd  up,  and  refemble  the 
Form  of  an  Ant,-  where  you  may  obferve  Three 
groffer  and  fuller  Parts,  coupled  and  held  together 
by  Two  flenderer,  that  lie  betwixt.  The  Fourth 
Week,  which  raifes  the  Account  to  very  near  Thir- 
ty Days,  the  whole  Body  is  perfected,  and  the 
Parts  and  Organs  of  it  diftinguilhable  and  from 
thenceforth  it  ceafes  to  be  an  Embryo,  as  that  de- 
notes a  rude  fhapelefs  Mafs;  and  is  now  in  a  Con- 
dition to  receive  the  Soul  $  which  accordingly  lofes 
no  Time,  but  comes  and  takes  Poffeffion  of  its 
new  Dwelling,  at  or  before  the  Term  of  Forty 
Days ;  that  is,  at  Five  or  Six  Weeks.  When  this 
Proportion  of  Time  is  doubled,  namely,  after 
Three  Months,  the  animated  Infant  ufually  be- 
gins to  move  ,•  and  much  about  the  Fourth  Month 
the  Hair  and  Nails  fet  forward.  And  after  the 
fame  Term  three  times  told ;  that  is,  after  Nine 
Months,  is  the  ufual  time  of  Maturity,  and  coming 
into  the  World.  Thefe  may  perhaps  to  fome 
feem  ufelefs  Curiofities,  and  not  altogether  be- 
coming a  Treatife  of  this  Nature :  But  I  muft  own, 
that  I  think  one  great  Advance  towards  the  true 
and  the  beft  Wifdom,  would  be  to  underftand  this 
Part  of  our  felves  and  fure  Men  could  not  but 
exprefs  a  greater  and  more  awful  Regard  of  Al- 
mighty God,  did  they  but  confider  whofe  Hands 
have  fajhiond  and  finijh'd  them ;  who  watch'd  and 
brought  forward  their  Subftances,  when  crude  and 
imperfeft  ;  wrote  their  Members  in  his  Book  ;  and1 
made  them  to  be  what  they  are,  after  a  fearful 
and  very  wonderful  manner . 


1 
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CHAP.  II. 


T7;e  firft  <md  general  Dijiinflion  of  Man. 


i.  Ik  M AN,  as  if  defign'd  to  be  all  over  Wonder,  is 
Fir (i  mto  J VI  a  Creature  made  up  of  Ingredients  vaftly 
Tm  Psr*f'  different,  nay,dire&ly  oppofite  to  one  another:  For 


Tarts,  His  Soul,  and  His  Body  ?  Look  upon  him 
with  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe,  and  He  is  a 
fort  of  inferior  Deity  :  Turn  your  Eyes  down  to 
the  latter,  and  that  Perfon  which  before  you  al- 
moft  ador  d,  you  will  now  be  tempted  as  much 
to  loath  and  defpife;  For  what  is  Man  thus  above 
a  Beaft  ?  What  but  a  Load  of  Corruption,  and 
a  Sink  of  Ill-Humours  ?  And  yet,  this  wonderful 
Difparity  notwithftanding,  thefe  two  fo  diftant 
Prrts  are  link'd  together  with  fuch  amazing  Art, 
and  embrace  each  other  fo  clofe  and  kindly,  that 
there  is  at  the  fame  time  eternal  Quarrels,  and  yet 
an  inviolable  Friendfliip  between  them.  They 
cannot  live  together  peaceably,  and  yet  they  can- 
not part  contentedly  :  Like  a  Man  that  hath  a 
Vol*  by  the  Ears,  and  neither  knows  how  to 
hold  him,  nor  to  let  him  go  ;  So  is  each  of  thefe 
principal  Parts  in  Man ;  and  each  may  fay  to  the 
other  what  the  Poet  did. 

» 

■  * 

*  My  Help  and  Hindrance,  Health  and  Skknefs  ;  L 
Cannot  live  with  thee  ;  and  without  thee  die. 


*  Nec  tecum  poffum  vivere,  ne:  fine  re. 


what  can  be  more 
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But  in  -regard  one  of  thefe  Parts  admits  of  a  Sub-  2. 
dmfion,  by  reafon  of  a  great  and  manifeft  Diflfe-7^"  to* 
rence  in  the  Faculties  and  Parts  of  this  Soul  of  ours; 
the  One  Part  Noble  and  Pure,  Intelle&ual  and  Di- 
vine ;  the  Ocher  Mean,  and  Senfual,  and  Brutifli: 
The  feeft  and  moft  lively  Reprefentation  of  Man, 
and  the  fureft  Method  of  attaining  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  turn,  feems  to  be  the  making  of  this  Firlt 
DivWion  to  confift  of  Three  Branches,*  and  laying, 
That  the  Conflittttnt  Tarts  of  Man  are  the  Mind> 
the  $o*l3  and  the  Flefk.   Of  thefe  the  Mind  and  the 
Ftejh  are  the  two  diftant  Extremes,  diftant  as  Hea- 
ven and  Earth  are  from  each  other  ,•  and  the  Saul 
hath  a  middle  Station  between  both,  like  the  Re- 
gion where  ail  the  Storms  and  Meteors  are  form'd. 
The  M'md  is  the  moft  Heroick  and  exalted  Part ; 
Ae  CreatJh,  the  ©earn,  the  Image,  the  Efflux  of 
the  Divinity.    This  in  the  Man  is  as  the  King  in 
the  Body  Politick ;  its  Tendencies  and  Motions  are 
to  Heaven  and  Happinefs  ,•  and  it  breaths  nothing 
but  what  is  Pure,  and  Spiritual,  and  Divine.  The 
Flefjy  quite  contrary,  is  like  the  Dregs  of  the  Peo- 
ple, a  vile  and  ltupid,  rude  and  tumultuous  Mob, 
the  Sediment  and  Lees,  the  Bruitifli  Part  of  Man ; 
and  this  is  perpetually  difpos'd  to  Evil,  and  funk 
into  Matter.   The  Sottly  in  its  middle  State,  like 
Perfons  of  Quality  in  a  Kingdom,  below  the  Beft, 
and  above  the  Worft,  is  capable  of  inclining  to 
Good  or  to  Evil  ,•  and  accordingly  it  is  continually 
follicited  on  both  fides  with  great  Importunity  : 
The  Mind  and  the  Flejh  are  ever  ftruggling  to  win 
it  over,  and,  according  to  the  fide  it  takes,  it  be- 
comes either  a  Spiritual  and  Virtuous,  or  a  Vicious 
and  <Carnal  Soul.    This  is  the  Seat  of  all  thofe  Ap- 
petites and  Paffions  implanted  in  us  by  Nature, 
which,  confider'd  fimply,  and  in  themfelves,  have 
neither  Virtue  not  Vice  ia  daem  :  Such,  for  In- 
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fiance,  as  Love,  (that  kind  of  it  which  we  bear  to 
our  Friends  and  Relations)  and  Fear,  fuchasthat 
of  Shame,  Compaffion  for  Perfons  in  Diftrefs, 
and  Dciire  of  a  good  Reputation. 

This  Diftin&ion  deferves  the  rather  to  be  ob- 
ferv'd,  becaufe  it  will  afliit  us  very  much  in  the 
Knowledge  of  our  felves,  and  give  Men  a  true  Idea 
of  their  Adrions,  which  are  othei  wife  apt  to  be 
mifunderftood,  by  paffing  Judgments  upon  a  flight 
and  fuperficial  View,  and  attributing  That  to  the 
Mind,  which  in  reality  proceeds  from  the  Soul  • 
nay,  fometiraes  from  the  Flefh,  and  miftakingThat 
for  Virtue,  which  is  meerly  the  EfFed  of  Mature, 
nay,  the  Inftigation  of  Vice  :  For  it  is  no  breach 
of  Charity  to  fay,  That  a  great  many  noble  and 
brave  Anions  have  been  done  in  Heat  and  Paflion., 
or  elle  out  of  Humour, and  Fancy,  and  natural  In- 
clination not  fo  much  with  a  Defign  to  benefit 
Others,  as  to  pleafe  Our  Selves. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Humane  Body,  and  its 
Conftituent  Tarts. 

THE  Body  of  Man  is  built  and  put  together, 
fo  as  to  confift  of  Parts  vaftly  numerous,  both 
Within  and  Without :  And  of  thefe,  by  far  the 
greater  number,  are  either  round,  or  of  a  Figure 
not  far  diftant  from  it. 

Thofe  Within  are  of  Two  forts :  Some  difpers'd 
all  over  the  Body  in  large  Quantities  and  great 
Numbers  $  as  for  Inftance,  The  Bones,  which  are 
the  Bafes  and  Pillars  that  fupport  this  Structure  : 
ThtMufcks,  which  are  the  Inftruments  of  Strength 
and  Motion  :  The  Veins,  which  are  the  Channels 
for  conveying  the  Blood  to  the  Heart ;  and  the 
-Arteries,  which,  like  fo  many  Pipes,  feed  them  per- 
petually, by  fending  it  from  the  Heart  to  the  fe- 
deral Parts  of  the  Body.  The  Nerves,  which  are  di^ 
ftributed  by  Pairs,  and  are  the  Inftruments  of 
Senfeand  Motion,  by  vertue  of  the  Animal  Spirits 
contains  in,  and  difFus'd  by  them.  Of  Thefe 
wme  are  foft,  which  ferve  the  Head,  and  aflift  our 
Sight,  our  Hearing,  our  Tafte,  and  our  Speech : 
Others  are  hard,  and  thefe  are  laid  along  the  Spina 
borfi,  and  fo  inferted  into  the  Mufcles ;  the  Ten- 
dm,  the  Ligaments,  and  the  Cartilages.  There  are 
likewife  the  Four  Humours,  the  Blood;  Chokr,  which 
Provokes  and  hinders  Obftrudions/throws  off  the 
Excrementitious  Parts,  and  excites  Cheerfulnefs : 
Melancholy,  which  whets  the  Appetite,  and  mo- 
derates fudden  Motions :  Tblegm,  which  fweetens 

toe  two  Humours  laft  mentioned.  (Yellow  and 

Black 
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Black  Gholer)  and  checks  inordinate  Heats.  The 
Spirits,  which  are  a  fort  of  generous  Fumes,  eva- 
porated by  the  Natural  Heat,  and  Radical  Mci- 
fture  ;  and  of  Thefe  there  are  Three  Degrees  of 
Excellency,  the  Natural,  the  Vital,  and  the  Ani- 
mal. The  Fat ,  which  is  the  thickeit  and  oylieft 
Part  of  the  Blood. 

Other  Parts  are  fingle  and  <SetermirTd  to  fbme 
particular  Place.  Now  the  whole  Body  may  be 
conveniently  enough  divided  into  Four  Stories  or 
Apartments,  which  are  in  a  manner  lo  many  feve- 
ral  Shops  or  Workhotrfes,  wherein  Nature  k&eps 
her  Powers  and  Faculties  employ  Id.  The  Firlt 
and  loweft  of  Thefe,  is  that  concernd  in  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Species.   The  Second,  and  next 

above,  is  the  Entrails,   the  Bevels,  and  Stomach, 

which  in  Situation  inclines  fomewhat  to  the  Left- 
side ,•  its  Form  u  round,  ftreighter  below  than 
above,  with  two  Orifices,  one  at  tine  Top,  to  re- 
ceive Nouriftunent ;  another  at  the  Bottom,  an- 
fwering  to  the  Guts,  whode  Buiinefs  'tis  dif- 
charge  and  empty  it.  This  Veffbl  receives,  aol- 
leds,  mingles,  and  conoo&s  the  fevetral  forts  $>f 
Nourifkment  taken  in  at  our  Mouths ;  ,and  from 
thence  works  off  a  whitifla  Juice  call'd  Chyle,  pro- 
per for  the  Suflenamce  aed  Nutriment  of  the  Body, 
and  afterwards  wnoughc  mcr  again  more  accu- 
rately in  the  Meferrick  Vtims,  thro*  which  it  paf- 
fesinto  the  Liver.  Tdie  Haver  is  hot  and  -moil*, 
lying  forne what  more  to  the  Jtigbt-Side.  Tim  is 
the  proper  Woric-houfe  of  the  Blood,  the  .great 
Source  of  the  Veins,  the  Seat  of  the  Vegetative 
Faculty.  Here  the  <Cbyk  drawn  off  ;frem  the 
Meferaick  Veins  is  converted  into  Bloody  wiiai 
is  taken  inno-  its  Cavities  by  tfhe  Vena  ¥:crta,  and 
dilcharg  d  again  by  the  Venn  Ccruny  (which  iffues 
from  the  Convex  Part,)  and  its  Branches,  jn  abun- 
dance erf  Duffc,  Jike  jLivolets  or  Streams  from  a 
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Fountain.  In  the  Left-Side  lies  the  Spleen,  which 
receives  the  Difcharge  and  Excrementitious  Hu- 
mours of  the  Liver.  Then  follow  the  Reins  and  the 
Guts,  which  hang  all  together  in  one  Link,  and„ 
as  according  to  the  ufual  Proportion,  the  Stature 
of  a  Man  is  feven  times  as  much  as  the  length  of 
a  common  Foot  fo  the  Bowels,  when  drawn 
out,  are  ufually  feven  times  the  length  of  a  Man. 
Thefe  Two  former  Apartments,  which  fome  con^ 
tra<a  into  One,  (tho*  the  Offices  of  them  are  fo 
very  different,  as  to  juftify  the  diftinguiflaing 
them  into  Two)  are,  by  many  Authors,  re(emb!cd 
to  the  low  eft  Region  of  the  Univerfe;  the  Ele- 
mentary one,  which  is  the  Seat  of  Generation  and 
Corruption;  and  here  that  which  goes  by  the 
Name  of  the  Concuflfdhk  Soul,  keeps  its  peculiar 
Refidence. 

The  Third  Story  is  compard  to  the  Ethereal  Re- 
gion and  this  is  feparated  from  the  former  by 
the  Diafbragme>  as  it  is  from  That  ftill  above  it  by 
the  Throat :  Here  the  Irafcihle  Soul  hath  its  DweW 
ling,-  and  Here  thofe  Parts  in  the  Breaft  lie,  which 
are  termed  the  Vracordia;  as  the  Heart 3  whofe  Situa- 
tion is  much  about  the  Fifth  Rib,  and  its  Point  a 
little  diverting  towards  the  Left  Pap.  This  is  ex- 
ceeding Hot  ,•  the  common  Source  of  all  the  Ar- 

•  «  1  •     1     •       "I  •  n    *t  1        1  r<       «   t»«  a  t 


conco&ed,  thro'  the  whole  Body,  and  in  that 
Blood  the  Vital  Spirits :  And  all  this  by  a  Difcharge 
lb  (enfible  and  ftrong,  that  each  Evacuation  creates 
that  Motion  which  we  call  the  Pulfe.  Here  like- 
wife  are  the  Lungs,  a  foft,  rare,  and  fpongy  Sub- 
ftance,  fupple  and  pliable  in  their  Motions,  like  a 
Pair  of  Bellows ;  and  thus  they  become  the  Inftru- 
ments  of  Refpiration  :  By  which  the  Heart  is 
cool'd  with  frefh  Air,  the  Blood  kept  in  perpetual 
Agitation ;  the  Fumes  and  Excrements  that  opprel? 
it  are  bv  this  means  di&haqg'd,  and  the  Voice 

fornVd 
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form'd  by  the  Help  of  the  Afpera  Arttria,  or  Wind- 
Pipe. 

The  Fourth  and  laft  Apartment,  which  art- 
fwcrs  to  that  higheft  Region,,  by  way  cf  Emi- 
nence caird  Heaven,  is  the  Head ;  and  this  con- 
tains the  Braln3  a  Subftance  cold  and  fpongy, 
cover'd  over,  and  wrap'd  up  into  two  Membranes, 
One  hard  and  thick,  which  touches  the  Skull, 
and  is  term'd  the  Dura  Mater :  The  Other  more 
gentle  and  thin,  contiguous  to  the  former,  and 
known  by  the  Name  of  Via  Mater.  From  the 
Brain  are  deriv'd  all  the  Nerves,  and  that  Marrow 
which  runs  all  along  thro'  the  Back-bone.  This 
Brain  is  the  Seat  of  the  Reafonable  Soul,  the  Source 
of  Senfe  and  Motion,  and  of  all  thofe  Noble 
Spirits  caird  the  Animaly  and  extra&ed  from  the  Vi- 
tal Spirits,  which,  when  fent  up  thro'  the  Arteries 
into  the  Brain,  are  concoftccl,  refin'd,  wrought 
off,  and  iubtiliz'd,  by  means  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  fmall  and  exceeding  fine  Arteries,  which, 
like  fo  many  little  Threads  plaited  and  interwoven 
with  each  other,  make  a  icrt  of  Labyrinth,  or 
double  Net,  (the  Rett  MirabiU)  in  which  the  Vi- 
tal Spirit  being  kept,  by  perpetual  Motion,  back- 
ward and  forward,  is  exalted  and  refin'd,  till  it  be- 
comes Animaly  that  is,  fublimated  and  fpirituous  to 
the  laft  and  higheft  Degree. 

The  outward  Parts,  and  fuch  as  fland  in  View, 
are  either  fingle  or  double.  If  fingle,  they  are 
plac'd  in  the  midft,  as  the  Nofe,  which  ierves  us 
in  Breathing  and  Smelling,  and  conveys  Comfort 
and  Refrefhment  to  the  Brain  ;  as  it  is  a'fo  ufeful 
for  the  difcharge  of  any  Humours  which  happen 
to  annoy  the  Head  :  And  thro'  this  Paflfage  the 
Air  goes  in  and  out,,  both  for  the  Service  of  the 
Lungs  below.,  and  of  the  Brain  above.  The  Mouthy 
which  aflifts  us  in  Speaking  and  Eating  •  and  as 
the  Ufes  of  it  are  different,  ib  are  the  Parts  like- 
' '  *   *     ' '  wife 
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wife  which  qualify  it  for  thofe'  Ufes.  Without, 
there  are  the  Lips;  Within,  you  have  the  Tnguty 
eiircamly  nimble  in  Motion,  and  a  nice  Biltin- 
guiflier  of  Taftes :  The  Teeth,  to  bruife  and  chew 
our  Meat,  and  prepare  it  for  the  Stomach. 

If  the  Parts  of  the  Head  be  double  and  alike, 
they  are  plac'd  collaterally,  and  anfwcr  exa&ly  to 
each  other  :  So  do  the  Ejes,  which,  like  Centinels 
or  Spies,  are  polted  at  the  top  of  the  Houfe,  for 
the  gaining  a  more  advantageous  Profped  :  Thefe 
are  made  up  of  wonderful  Variety  each  hath 
Three  Humours,  Seven  Coats,  Seven  Mufcles,  dif- 
ferent Colours,  and  are  form'd  with  infinite  Arti- 
fice, and  inexpreffible  Contrivance.  They  are  in- 
deed the  nobleft  and  moft  admirable  Parts  of  any 
that  appear  outwardly  in  the  Body  :  Their  Beau- 
ty, their  Ufefulnefs,  the  Sprightlinefs  of  their  Mo- 
tion, their  ftrange  attra&ive  Power  in  creating 
Lcve,  Thefe  axe  to  the  Face  what  the  Face  is  to 
fee  reft  of  the  Body  ,•  the  Life  and  Air  of  the 
Countenance  it  felf:  And  in  regard  they  are  ex- 
ceeding tender,  and  nice,  and  valuable,  therefore 
provident  Nature  hath  cover d  and  fene'd  them  in 
very  carefully  on  all  fides,  with  Skins,  and  Lids, 
and  Brows,  and  Hair.  The  Ears  are  near  upon 
the  fame  level  with  the  Eyes  ,*  Thefe  being  a  fort 
of  Scouts  to  the  Body,  and  Porters  for  the  Mind  ; 
They  *£$ive,  report,  and  diftinguifti  Sounds,  which 
naturally  afcend  upward.  The  Approaches  and 
Entries  of  this  Organ  of  Senfe,  are  intricate  and 
crooked,  full  of  Windings  and  Turnings,  to  pre-. 
vcnt  the  Air  from  rufhing  in  too  quick,  and  with 
too  great  Violence,  by  which  means  the  Hearing 
might  be  extreamly  impair'd,  the  Organ  wounded 
and  ftrain'd,  and  the  Sound  more  confus'd  by  its 
exceffive  Loudnefs. 
To  all  thefe  we  muft  add  the  Hands  and  Arms; 
which  all  manner  of  Workmanfhip  is  perform^ 
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and  our  Legs  and  Feet,  which  like  Pillars  fupport 
this  wonderful  Edifice,  and  which,  altho'  not  of 
the  Trunk  and  main  part  of  the  Body,  are  yet 
Inftruments  of  fuch  univerfal  Ufe,  that  the  Body 
can  very  hardly  fubfift  without  them  ;  and  it  wou'd 
be  very  ungrateful  not  to  allow  Thete  an  honoura- 
ble Mention  in  this  Account,  whofe  Labours  make 
Provilion  for  the  whole. 


CHAP.  IV. 

TH  E  Body  of  Man  hath  feveral  very  particular 
and  diftinguifiiing  Qualities,  which  are  Ex- 
cellencies peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  fuch  as  Beafts 
have  no  Share  at  all  in.  The  firft  and  raoft  re- 
markable feem  to  be  thefe  that  follow  :  Speech,  an 
Erect  Stature,  that  Form  and  Port  which  hath  been 
in  fo  high  Efteem  among  Wife  Men,  nay,  even 
with  the  Stoicks,  the  rigideft  and  moll  abftraded  of 
all  Philofophers,  that  they  declar'd  it  more  eligible 
to  be  a  Fool  in  Humane  Shape,  than  to  be  Wife  in 
the  Form  of  a  Brute  fo  preferring  the  Advantage 
of  this  Frame  of  Ours3  before  even  Wifdom  it  felf, 
and  all  the  Beauties  of  the  Soul  without  it :  The 
Hand,  which  is  a  Prodigy  in  Nature,  and  no  other 
Creature,  not  even  the  Ape  it  felf,  hath  any  thing 
comparable  to  it ;  the  natural  Nakedneft  and  Smooth- 
nefs  of  our  Skin  ^  Laughing  and  Crying  ;  the  Setife  of 
being  Tickled  the  Eje-Lafo  upon  the  lower  Lid  o£ 
the  Eye  j  a  vifible  Navel ;  the  Tolnt  of  the  Heart 
inclining  toward  the  Left-Side ;  the  Knee,  which  is 
faid  to  lland  forward  in  no  other  Creature  what- 
soever j  the  Valuation  of  the  Heart ;  Bleeding  at  the 
Nofe,  which  you  will  think  very  odd,  when  you 
recoiled  that  Men  Carry  their  Head  upright,  and 
Eeafts  hang  theirs  down  toward  the  Ground ;  Blujh- 
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ing  for  Shame ;  Looking  Pale  for  Fear ;  Afttltif  lying 
at  all  times  indifferently  ;  not  moving  their  Ears, 
which  in  other  Animals  is  a  Signification  of  then- 
inward  Paffions :  But  Thefe  are  fufficiently  difco- 
ver'd  in  Mankind  by  looking  Red  or  Tale;  and 
particular  Motions  of  the  Eyes  and  Nofe* 

Others,  tho'  they  are  not  altogether  his  own,  and 
incommunicable,  yet  may  be  ftyl'd  Peculiar,  in  re- 
fpe&  of  die  Degree  and  the  Advantage  he  hath 
above  others  which  partake  of  them  :  Such  are  the 
Number  of  his  Mufcles,  and  vaft  Quantity  of  Hair 
upon  his  Head1 ;  the  Nimbienefs  and  wonderful 
Variety  of  Motions  in  his  Umbs  and  Joints ;  the 
great  Abundance  of  the  Brain  ;  the  Largenefs  of  his 

Blaidtr ;  the  Form  of  the  Rot,  fo  very  long  for- 
ward, and  fo  Ihort  a  Heef  behind  ,•  the  vaft  .Quan- 
tity y  the  Charnefs  &nd  the  Finenefs-  of  the  Blood ; 
the  Eafinefs  and  Agility  of  the  Tongttt  •  the  Multi- 
tude and  unipeakable  Variety  of  his  Dreams,  fo 
extreamly  above  all  other  Animals,  that  Man 
alone  deferves  the  Name  of  a  Dreaming  Creature  ; 
the  Faculty  of  Sneezing  :  And,  to  be  fhort,  thein- 
numerable  different  Motiont  of  his  Eyes,  and  rfofe, 

Some  there  are  that  have  particular  Countenan- 
ces and  Looks,  Geftures  and  Motions,  which  Art 
and  Affection  have  accuftom'd  them  to ;  and 
fome  others  who  have  theft  from  Nature  :  They 
are  particular  indeed,  and  fo  diftinguifh  them 
from  other  Men  but  yet  they  are  10  natural, 
that  the  Perfons  are  not  at  all  fenfible  of  them 
when  they  do  them  j  as  leaning  tie  Head  en  one 
fide,  blowing  the  Nofe,  and  a  hundred  other  fuch 
Geftures.  But  fome  again  there  are  common  to  alt 
Mankind,  fuch  asReafon  and  Contrivance  hath 
nothing  to  do  in,  bat  they  are  the  EfFeA  of 
nicer  Natural  Impulfe    a*  for  Inftance,  that  of 

putting  out  Bands  befm  m  whm  W4  *re  falling  ; 

which 
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which  all  do  without  thinking  and  fome  do 
it  we  fee  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  think 
at  all. 


CHAP-  V. 

Of  the  Advantages  of  the  '<Bodyy  &c. 

npHE  Excellencies  of  the  Body  are  Health, 
Healthy  A  SfrigMmfh  Agility,  Vigour,  Dexterity 

jcrrd.  Gracefulness  in  Motion  and  Bebavtour  ;  but  Health  IS 
infinitely  above  all  Health  is  the  lovelieft,  the 
moll  defirable,  the  richcft  Prefent  in  the  Power  of 
Nature  to  make  :  It  juftly  challenges  Precedence 
above  all  Temporal  Bleffings  and  Advantages.  Not 

Only  Learning  and  Knowledge,  Wealth  and  Greatnejs, 
and  Noble  Blood,  but  even  Wifdom  it  felf,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  fevereft  Philofophers,  is  inferior 
to  it.  This  is  the  only  Thing  that  deferves  our  ut- 
mod  Endeavours,  our  greateft  Hazards,  the  only 
one,  which  is  worth  the  venturing  our  very  Lives 
for  the  acquiring  and  Enjoyment  of  it :  For  indeed 
our  very  Lives  without  it  are  flat  and  infipid,  nay, 
they  are  troublefom  and  painful ;  and  Virtue  and 
Wifdom  languifh,  and  decay,  and  die,  if  this  do 
not  keep  them  in  Beauty  and  Vigour,  and  Exer- 
cife.  Suppofe  a  Man  of  the  greateft  Abilities  that 
ever  Humane  Nature  had,  or  is  capable  of,  what. 
Advantage  would  all  this  be  to  him  in  a  Fit  of 
an  simplex,  or  a  Fever,  or  any  other  violent  Di- 
ftemper  ?  Certainly  there  can  be  but  one  Thing  in 
the  World  more  valuable,  and  that  is  Probity  ? 
for  Probity  is  to  the  Soul,  what  Health  is  to  the  Body. 
Now,  tho'  this  be  commonly  the  Gift  of  Nature/ 
and  the  Effe&  of  aft  originally  gofcd  Conftitution/ 
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a  juft  and  proper  Temperament  of  Humours,  and 
fit  Difpofirion  of  Parts  and  Veffels  in  the  firft 
Formation  of  the  Body  yet,  no  doubt,  can  be 
made,  but  the  Nourilnment  and  Methods  after- 
wards contribute  very  much  to  it  alfo.  The  whol- 
fomnefs  of  the  Milk,  and  a  good  found  Nurfe  in 
the  time  of  Infancy  j  and  a  regular  way  of  Living, 
when  Men  ccrae  to  their  own  Condud  and  Ma- 
nagement ;  Sobriety  and  Temperance  of  all  kinds ; 
moderate  Exercife  ,•  Appetires  well  govern'd,  and 
keeping  one's  felf  from  Melancholy,  and  all  vio- 
lent Paffion  and  Diforder  of  the  Mind,  do  affift, 
preferve,  confirm,  and  finifh  what  Nature  and 
Complexion  at  firft  begun.  Skknefs  and  Vain  are 
its  Oppofites  and  Enemies,  and  thefe  are  the  foreft, 
perhaps  indeed  (when  all  things  are  rightly  con- 
iider'd )  the  only  Evils  incident  to  Mankind  : 
Concerning  which  more  will  be  faid  hereafter. 
But  both  in  Enjoying  and  Preferring  this,  the 
Brutes  feem  to  have  the  better  of  us ;  for  Man  often 
ruins  himfelf,  and  pays  dear  for  his  Frolicks  and 
ExcelTes. 

The  next  Advantage  to  This  in  Order  and  Dig-  2. 
nity,  is  Beauty ;  which  is  a  very  great  Recommen-  Bunty. 
dation,  and  of  mighty  Influence  in  Converfation 
and  Society  :  This  is  the  firft  thing  that  conciliates 
Mens  Favour,  and  unites  them  to  one  another  j 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  was  the  firft  an4 
principal  Mark  of  Diftimfiion,  the  firft  Confidera- 
tion,  which  gave  Men  any  Preference  and  Autho- 
rity over  their  Fellows.  The  Power  and  Efficacy 
of  this  Quality  is  indifputable ;  every  one  fees 
and  feels  it  ,•  no  other  Accomplifhment  gains  more 
Efteem  ,•  none  is  fo  general  and  fo  commanding 
in  all  the  Affairs  of  Humane  Life*  None  are  lo 
barbarous,  none  fo  ftupid  or  fo  obftinate,  as  not 
to  be  fmitten  with  it :  It  fteps  forward,  and  of* 
fers  it  felf  to  publick  View  j  it  befpeaks  our  Fa* 
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vour,  prepoffeffes  our  Fancy,  feduces  and  bribes  our 
Judgment,  makes  ftrongand  deep  Impreflions,  and 
is  full  of  Importunity,  full  of  Authority.  Socrates 
underftood  its  Power  full  well,  when  he  called  it, 
a  fl.wrt  Tyranny  upon  the  Mind  and  ?lato>  when  he 
term'd  it  the  Privilege  of  Nature.  For  a  Man  can 
hardly  forbear  thinking,  that  the  Perfons,,  to  whom 
Nature  hath  been  fo  partial  in  her  Favours,  and 
fignaliz'd  with  charming  and  uncommon  Graces, 
have  a  fort  of  lawful  in-born  Power  over  us,  and 
were  made  to  command.  Thefe,  when  they  draw 
our  Eyes  and  Observation,  do  infenfibly  attradfc 
our  Hearts  too,  and  faften  our  Affe&ions  upon 
them,,  and  captivate  and  enflave  us,  whether  we 
will  or  no.  A'iftotlc  fays,  that  Superiority  and  Go- 
vernment belongs  to  the  Comely ;  that  They  com- 
mand our  Veneration  next  afcer  the  Gods,  as  being 
the  livelieft  and  faireit  Copies  of  thole  Glorious 
Originals  add  that  all  but  the  Blind  muft  and 
ought  to  be  affe&ed  with  their  Excellencies.  The 
Three  great  Princes,  iyrtts,  Alexander,  and  C#Jar9 
found  This  of  mighty  Importance,  and  made  the 
Gracefulnefs  of  their  Perfons  turn  to  good  account 
in  their  weightieil  Affairs;  and  fo  did  Scipio  more 
than  any  of  them.  ILvulfom  and  GW,  have  a 
Ka\&.  great  Affinity,  and  both  the  *  Greek  Language,  and 
the  Stile  of  Holy  Scriptures,  feem  to  exprefs  this, 
by  ufing  one  and  the  fame  Word  to  fignify  both. 
Several  great  Philofophers  found  their  Beauty  fer- 
viceable,  in  their  Study,  and  Acquifition  of  Wif- 
dom  ,•  and  to  ftiew  that  this  Recommendation  is 
univerfal,  it  is  not  confined  to  Men  only,  but  is 
valued,  and  of  great  Requelt,  even  among  Brutes. 
-  Now  Beauty  is  of  great  Variety,  and  may  be 
'fennt  confider'd  in  very  different  Relpe&s.  That  which 
•;/  $J  it.  is  proper  to  Men,confifts  chiefly  in  a  Ma  jeftick  Form 
and  goodly  Stature :  The  other  forts  of  Beauty  are 
ofafoftec  and  more  effeminate  kind;  they  may 
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be  rather  called  Prettineffes,  and  thefe  are  morfc 
peculiar  to  the  Female  Sex.  In  each  of  Thefe,there 
is  a  Subdivifion  ,•  One,  which  is  a  fixed  and  laft- 
ing  Beauty  and  this  confifts  in  having  the  Parts 
well  proportion^,  and  the  Colours  juftly  mix'd  : 
A  Body  not  fwell'd  nor  bloated,  and  yet  not  fo 
thin  and  meager  neither,  that  the  Nerves  (hould 
fliew  themfelves,  or  the  Bones  flartout  of  the  Skin  ; 
but  ftill  of  Blood,  and  Spirits,  and  well  in  Flefh  ; 
the  Mufcles  high  and  clear  ;  the  Skin  fmooth  and 
foft ;  the  Complexion  frefh  and  ruddy.  The  Other 
is  a  moveable  and  inconftant  Beauty,  which  may 
be  term'd  Gracefulnels  ,•  and  this  confifts  in  a  good 
Air,  and  becoming  Morions ;  wherein  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  are  cqncern'd,  but  the  Eyes  more  fo 
than  any  of  the  reft.  The  former  is  as  it  were 
dead,  when  not  attended  with  This,  for  all  the 
Life  and  A<5ion  is  in  the  latter.  There  are  alfo 
fome  Beauties  of  a  more  mafculine,  and  rough? 
and  fierce  Air,-  and  others  of  a  fofter,  fweet,  ten- 
der and  languifliing  kind. 

The  Beauty  and  Excellence  of  the  Body,  is  more  a 
peculiarly  feated  in  the  Face;  and  our  Meafures  of  oftkeFace. 
it  are  chiefly  taken  from  thence.  The  lovelieft 
Thing  in  the  Perfon  of  a  Man  is  his  Soul  ;  and  in 
the  Body  of  a  Man  it  is  his  Face ;  For  this  js  as 
it  were  the  Abftraft,  the  Copy  and  Image  of  the 
Soul.  It  is  a  piece  of  Natural  Heraldry,  where  all 
the  Advantages  and  Coats  of  Pretence  are  diltin&ly 
Quarter'd  andBIazon'd;  and  This,like  a  Scutcheon, 
is  plac'd  upon  the  Front  of  the  Houfe,  that  you  may 
know  whofe  Seat  it  is,  and  who,  and  of  what  Qua- 
lity the  Perfon  is  that  owns  and  inhabits  it.  For  the 
Fac«  is  an  Abridgement  of  the  \yhole  Man  and 
this  feems  to  be  the  Reafon,  why  Art,  which  al- 
ways follows  Nature,  and  treads  in  her  Steps, 
troubles  it  felf  little  farther  in  Paintings  and  Car- 
vings, than  to  give  you  an  exad  Representation  of 
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the  Face  from  the  Life  ,•  and  leaves  the  reft  of  the 
Pi&ure  or  Statue  to  the  Artift's  own  Difcretion. 
y.        Now  there  are  feveral  very  great  Niceties,  par- 
Some  parti-  ticularly  obfervable  in  Humane  Faces;  liich  as  may 
cuiar  Pro-  very  trujy  be  tcrm'd  Properties  of  the  Face,  fince 
*  he  Face    ntlthtr  Brutes,  nor  any  other  Part  of  our  own  Bo- 
dies^ can  pretend  to  the  like.    And  indeed,  for  want 
of  Thefe,  Brutes  can  fcarce  be  truly  faid  to  have 
any  Face.    Firfi,  The  great  Number  and  Variety 
of  diftinft  Features,  and  the  feveral  Fafliions  of 
them.   For  thofe  of  Beafts  eonfift  of  much  fewer  j 
The  Cheeks,  the  Chin,  and  the  Forehead,  are 
there  all  in  one,  and  not  diftinguifh'd  like  Ours  ; 
nor  have  they  the  Figure  of  Ours  at  all.  Secondly, 
The  wonderful  Diverfity  of  Colours,-  for  in  the 
Eye  it  felf,  there  is  a  mixture  of  Black,  and  White, 
and  Green,  and  Blue,  and  Red,  and  Cryftalline. 
Thirdly,  The  regular  Symmetry  of  the  Parts,  where- 
by the  Proportions  anfwer  to  each  other.  And 
this  is  obfervable  in  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  being 
double,  and  exa&ly  correfponding    and  in  the 
different  Relations,  which  the  reft  bear  mutually, 
in  length  and  breadth.    Thus  the  largenefs  of 
each  Eye,  meafuring  at  the  top  of  the  Socket, 
gives  you  the  Widenefs  of  the  Mouth  the  Breadth 
of  the  Forehead  is  the  fame  with  the  Length  of 
the  Nofe    and  that  again  is  of  the  fame  Dimen- 
fion  with  the  Lips  and  the  Chin  below.  Fourthly, 
The  wonderful  Diverfity  of  Faces,  fonice,  fo  afto- 
nifhing;  that  among  fo  many  Millions  of  People, 
there  are  not  two  to  be  found  exadly,  and  all 
through  alike.    This  is  fuch  a  Mailer-Piece,  as  all 
Nature  cannot  furnifh  fuch  another  Inftance  of. 
And  this  deferves  a  little  more  particular  Attention ; 
becaufe  it  fhe ws  the  Goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  Power 
and  Wifdom  of  our  Adorable  Maker,  upon  the 
Account  of  the  mighty  Confequence  and  Benefit 
fuch  Variety  is  of  to  Humane  Society.    Firft,  In 
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regard  it  fnpplies  us  with  Mirks  of  Diitin&ion, 
/iifficient  to  know  one  another  afunder  by.  For 
infinite  and  inconceiveablc  Miichiefs  mult  needs 
follow,  no  lefs  indeed  than  utter  disbanding  and 
breaking  off  all  Commerce  and  Communication, 
if  Mens  Faces  were  fo  like,  as  to  make  us  liable 
perpetually  to  miftake  one  Perfon  for  another: 
A  Daughter  for  a  Wife,  an  Enemy  for  a  Friend  ; 
and  thus  a  fecond  and  worfe  Babel  would  fol- 
low.   Were  there  no  Refemblance  at  all  indeed, 
then  Men  would  not  be  diftinguiihed  from  Brutes; 
but  were  there  not  fome  Unlikelinefs  too,  then 
any  one  Man  could  not  be  difcern'd  from  any  orher 
Man.    And,  which  is  yet  more  wonderful,  Na- 
ture hath  dealt  thefe  Differences  fo  artificially,  as 
to  fatisfy  all  Parties ;  and  found  out  a  Secret,  that 
thofe  who  are  mod  unlike  fhould  be  highly  con- 
tented themfelves,  and  fhould  pleafe  others  alfo. 
For  the  Matter  is  fo  order'd,  that  there  is  no  Per<- 
fon  but  is  approved,  and  thought  very  well  to  pals, 
by  fome  Body  or  other    and  the  Faces  themfelves 
do  not  dilagree  more  than  Peoples  Fancies,  and 
their  Inclinations  to  feveral  forts  of  That  which 
they  call  Beauty.   A  Fifth  Quality  peculiar  to  Hu- 
mane Faces,  is  the  Dignity  and  Honour  of  them, 
refulting  from  the  oval  Figure,  the  ftreight  Po- 
fition.,  the  Elevation  above  the  Body,  their  Dire* 
#ion  upwards  to  Heaven,  their  naked  Graces,  with- 
out any  Covering  of  Shag,  or  Hair,  or  Feathers,  or 
Scales,  as  Beads  and  Birds  have.  A  Sixth  is  the  Air 
of  the  Face,  a  pleafant  agreeable  Sweetnels  ,•  io  in- 
finuating,  lb  engaging,  that  (as  was  laid  before) 
Hearts  are  immediately  caught,  and  our  Wills  and 
Affections  violently  born  away  with  ic.  In  a  Word, 
The  Face  is  the  Throne  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  ; 
Seat  of  Smiles,  and  of  Rifles,  two  Things  peculiar 
to  Mankind,'  agreeable  and  innocent,  when  ufed 
as  Nature  intended  them,  for  true  and  affedionate 
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Expreflions  of  Civility  and  Friendfhip,  and  Kind- 
nefsj  and  a  good  Understanding  between  Man 
and  Man,  and  once  a  Ceremony  ufed  in  the  moft 
Solemn  Religious  AiTemblies.    Lxftly,  This  is  a- 
dapted  to  all  manner  of  Changes  in  the  Temper  • 
it  exprelTes  all  the  inward  Motions  and  Paffions  of 
the  Soul.   Joy  and  Grief,  Love  or  Hatred,  Envy 
and  Malice,  Shame  and  Anger3  Indignation  and 
Jealoufy,  and  the  reft  of  them,  immediately  be- 
tray themfelves  here.    This  is  like  the  Hand  to 
the  Watch,  which  tells  us  the  Hours  and  the  Mi- 
nutes, while  all  the  Wheels  and  Springs,  by  which 
thole  Movements  are  made,  lie  within  and  out  of 
Sight.    And  as  the  Air  receives  all  Colours,  and 
all  Alterations  of  the  Weather,  and  fo  lets  us  know 
what  Changes  are  coming :  So  may  it  be  laid 
of  the  Countenance  too.    *  The  Body  (fays  one) 
both  covers  and  discovers  the  Mind>  and  you  may  read 
the  Man  in  bis  Face. 
6.        The  Beauty  of  a  Face  confifts  in  a  large,  fquare, 
A  Dfjcri-  well-fpread  Forehead  ,•  clear  and  unclouded  even 
ptiontf  the  fmall  and  fine  Eye-brows,-  a  well  cut,  brisk  and 
&*"9v*  (parkling  Eye    a  ftreight  well-proportion'd  Nofe  • 
ace'       a  little  Mouth,  with  red  Lips  ,•  high  full  Cheeks 
with  a  pleafant  Dimple  in  Smiling  •  a  round  corn- 
pad:  Ear  ;  and  all  over  Theie  a  lively  Complexion 
of  good  wholfome  White  and  Red.    But  yet  this 
Defcription  is  not  allowed  Univerfally  ^  for  feve- 
ral  Nations  and  Climates  have  feveral  Opinions 
of  Beauty.    The  Indians  particularly  eftecm  That 
the  moft  exquifite  Beauty,  which  We  look  upon  to 
be  the  greateft  Deformity  ;  a  Tawny  Complexion, 
large  thick  Lips,  a  Bat  wide  Nofe,  and  Teeth 
flain'd  with  black  or  red  ;  long  hanging  Ears  ; 
a  low  hairy  Forehead  ,•  vaft  pendulous  Brealts,  fo 
large,  that  they  may  fling  them  over  their  Shoul- 
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ders,  and  give  Suck  to  the  Children  at  their  Backs; 
and  thefe  are  fomuch  in  Efteem,  fo  defirable  Qua- 
lities, that  they  ufe  all  poflible  Arc  and  Induftry,  to 
bring  themfelves  to  this  Shape.  But  what  need  we 
go  to  the  Indies,  when  our  very  next  Neighbours 
differ  fo  much  in  their  Notions  of  the  M  atter  ?  For 
the  Spaniards  think  none  Beauties  but  the  Lean  and 
Slender ,•  and  the  Italians ,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer 
the  well-fet,  the  ftrong,  and  the  plump;  and  think 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Hmdfomznefs  without 
thefe  Qualifications.  And  indeed  in  every  Coun- 
try fome  are  for  the  foft,  the  weak,  the  tender, 
and  the  little  Women  ,•  and  others  for  the  tall,  the 
ftrong,  the  mafculine,  and  bolder  Beauties. 

Now  this  outward  Gr ace f nine fs  of  the  Body,  and  7. 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Face,  ought  in  all  Beamy  of 
reafon  to  be  an  Indication  and  certain  Evidence  of  Body  and 
the  inward  Beauties  of  the  Soul.  (And  thefe  con-  Uini' 
fift  in  an  Evennefs  of  Temper,  a  Regularity  of  Opi- 
nions and  Judgments,  fteadily  maintained,  and  a 
Firmneft  and  Conftancy  of  Mind  refulting  from 
hence.)  For  furely  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
Nature,  than  the  mutual  Relation  and  Conformity 
of  the  Body  and  the  Mind.  And  where  this  Cor- 
refpondence  and  Similitude  does  not  appear,  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  fome  Accident  hath  unfortu- 
nately interpos'd,  and  broken  the  ordinary  Ccurie 
of  Nature  ,•  as  it  very  often  happens,  and  is  very 
apparent  that  there  does.  For  the  Milk  of  a  bafe 
Nurfe,  the  Firft  Advances  in  Education  and  In- 
ftruefcion,  the  Company  they  frequent,  and  liindry 
other  Things,  may  leave  a  ftrong  Tindure  behind, 
work  mighty  Changes  in  the  Natures  and  Humours 
of  Men,  and  give  them  Difpofitions. quite  different 
from  thofethey  were  born  with,  either  toward  Vir- 
tue, or  eo  Vice.  Socrates  acknowledged,  that  the 
Deformity  of  his  Body  teftified  againit  him  for 
the  Deformity  of  his  Soul  ,•  aud  that  the  Evidence 
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it  gave  was  true  ;  but  that  by  Study  and  Pains  ad- 
ded to  a  good  Education,  he  had  amended  his  Mind. 
The  Air  and  Face  of  a  Man  is  no  good  Rule,  and 
very  dangerous  it  is  to  depend  upon  it  either  way. 
But  they  who  have  an  honelt  engaging  Look,  ought 
to  fuffer  double  Punifhment,  if  they  belye  it  in 
their  Actions.  For  they  betray  and  deceive  Peo- 
ple by  their  fair  Promifes,  which  Natu  hath  writ- 
ten in  their  Foreheads,  and  which  they  themfelves 
make  fo  ill  a  Ufe  of,  as  to  trapan  and  cheat  the 
World  with  them. 

It  were  well  indeed,  if  we  would  follow  Socra- 
tes's  Advice  upon  this  Occafion,  as  all  of  us  ought 
to  do.  in  becoming  more  nice  and  attentive  in  ob- 
lerving  and  confidering  curioufly  the  Beauties  of 
Mens  Minds  and  in  taking  the  fame  Satisfaction 
in  beholding  thofe  Charms,  as  w$  do  in  gazing 
upon  thefe  of  the  Body  and  fo  to  come  up  clofe 
to  them,  contrad  an  Alliance  and  Friendfhip  with 
them  ;  and  unite  our  felves  to  them  infeparably, 
by  admiring,  loving,  imitating  them  with  all  ima- 
ginable Affe&ion  and  Zeal.  This  were  an  Ob- 
je&  worthy  our  Paflion  indeed.  But  alas !  all 
People  are  not  qualified  for  it,  none  but  Philofa- 
phical  Eyes  can  behold  and  difcover  Thofe  Graces, 
and  none  but  pure  and  refin'd  Souls  can  take  De- 
light in  the  Love  and  Pra&ice  of  them. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Apparel  for  the  ftody. 

MAny  probable  Reafons  may  be  given  that 
may  induce  us  to  believe  the  way  of  going 
"Naked,  which  is  (till  continued  in  a  confiderable 
Part  of  the  World,  to  have  been  the  Original,  and 
once  Univerfal  Mode  of  all  Mankind,  how  odd 
and  Angular  foever  it  may  feem  to  Us  at  this  Day. 
The  other  of  Cloathing  feems  the  Effed  of  Art 
and  Invention,  contriv'd  to  abolifh  Nature  upon 
Pretence  of  mending  it ;  as  fantaftical  People  fliut 
out  the  Sun,  and  enlighten  their  Rooms  at  Mid- 
day with  Tapers  and  Candles.  And  furely  this  is 
not  fo  much  the  Di&ate  of  Neceffity  as  fome  would 
make  us  believe.  For  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
iraagin'd,  that  Nature,  which  hath  been  fb  liberal 
in  all  her  Provifions  for  every  other  Creature,  and 
particularly  in  Point  of  warm  and  convenient  Co- 
vering, hath  dealt  fo  much  worfe  by  Man,  than 
all  the  reft,  as  to  leave  him  the  only  indigent 
Child  fhe  hatb,  and  in  fuch  Need  of  Help  from 
other  Hands,  that  he  muft  ftarve  and  perilh  pre- 
fently,  if  he  be  not  fuccourd,  aud  fupply'd  with 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  Reproaches  which  fanciful 
and  melancholy  People  caft  upon  Nature,  when 
they  call  her  a  hard  and  cruel  Step-Mother  to  Man- 
kind ;  but  that  Charge  againft  her  is  falfe  and  un- 
juft.  Upon  the  Suppofition,  that  Men  had  from 
the  Beginning  been  all  accuftom'd  to  Clothes^  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any  Number  of  them 
ftould  ever  take  up  a  Fancy  of  throwing  them  afide 
again,  and  going  Naked  ^  bpth  becaufe  a  Regard 
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to  their  Health,  which  muft  needs  havefaffcr'd 
cxtreamly  by  fo  difadvantageous  an  Exchange,  and 
a  Regard  to  Modefty  and  Shame  too,  mutt  in  all 
reafon  have  pcrfuaded  the  contrary.   And  yet  we 
fee,  this  is  (till  the  Falhion  in  feveral  Nations,  which 
is  a  great  Prefumption  of  its  having  once  been  the 
Falhion  of  all  Mankind  naturally.   For  what  can 
be  alledg'd  for  the  contrary  Opinion  ?  Will  you 
urge  the  Two  common  Reafons,  that  Clothes  were 
always  neceffary  to  cover  our  Shame,  and  to 
defend  us  againft  the  Cold  ?  (I  mention  not  the 
Heat,  becaufe  it  is  not  likely  they  were  taken  up 
for  a  Prote&ion  vagainft  That)  Thefe  Arguments 
are  plainly  inlufficient.    Look  back  to  the  Primi- 
tive State  of  our  Firft  Anceftors,  and  you  will  find 
that  Nature  never  taught  them  to  be  out  of  Coun- 
tenance at  their  Nakednefs.    The  Diftin&ions  of 
this  kind  are  of  a  later  Date   and  it  was  Guilt  firft, 
and  then  Cuftom,that  introduced  Shame.  Befides, 
even  thofe  very  Parts,  which  we  take  Pains  to 
conceal,  Nature  hath  been  before-hand  with  us,  in 
keeping  out  of  Sight.    But  if  we  fhould  allow  this 
for  one  Reafon  of  Cloathing,yet  the  Argument  can 
only  concern  the  Covering  of  thefe  Parts.  The 
Confequence  of  it  cannot  poffibly  extend  to  the 
reft  ,•  and  thus  we  fee  in  fome  Countries  fome  Per- 
fons  of  better  Condition,  do  coniult  their  own  and 
the  Beholder  s  Modefty,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  for  any  farther  Garments ;  tho'  the  Common 
People  in  the  fame  Places  go  ftark  naked.  Some 
have  thought  it  a  Difparagement,  that  Man,  who 
challenges  a  Precedence  and  Authority  over  all 
Things  here  below,  ftiould  not  dare  to  fhew  him- 
ihlf  to  the  World,  as  God  Almighty  made  him  ; 
but  tho'  that  Thought  be  liable  to  fome  Exce- 
ption, yet  I  think  truly  it  cannot  be  for  his  Ho- 
nour, to  think  himfelf  enrich'd  with  the  Spoils  of 
his  Subje&s  j  to  be  proud  of  the  Ornaments  thev 
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furnilh  him  with,  and  value  himfelf,  or  difcfteem 
others,  according  as  he  po/Teffes,or  they  want  thefe 
poor  Advantages,  (if  they  are  fit  to  be  caird  Ad- 
vantages even  in  the  laft  andlowelt  Degree.)  And 
yzt  this  is  a  Vanity  fo  prevailing,  that,  as  if  Rea- 
lbn  could  not  urge  enough  to  make  People  a/ha- 
med  of  it,  Religion  had  interpos'd  her  Authority 
too,  to  forbid  Aflfe&ation  and  Pride  in  tricking  and 
fetting  off  our  Peribns,  and  teaches  us,  that  we 
fhould  never  think  our  felves  truly  adorn'd,  except 
when  the  virtuous  and  fhining  Qualities  of  the 
Mind  render  us  agreeable  and  lovely  in  the  Eyes 
of  God  and  Man.  Thefe  are  the  Jewels,  thefe 
the  Ornaments  which  wou'd  molt  effe&ually  re- 
pair that  Shame  which  all  our  outward  Dreffes 
were  fo  induftrioufly  contriv'd  to  cover. 

As  to  that  other  Argument,  which  proceeds 
upon  Cold,  and  fome  other  Things  that  render  Ap- 
parel neceffary,  either  to  particular  Perfons  of  a 
Conftitution  more  feeble,  or  to  all  that  dwell  un- 
der one  Climate,  /harper  than  the  reft ;  we  know 
full  well,  that  fome  go  naked,  and  others  dreft,  in 
the  very  fame  Latitude,  and  the  very  fame  Air  ; 
and  there  is  never  a  one  of  us  but  expofes  the  ten- 
dereft  Part  about  him  to  all  Weathers  continually : 
Which  gave  occafion  to  that  Reply  of  a  fturdy 
Beggar,  who,  when  he  was  ask'd  how  he  cou'd  en- 
dure to  go  naked  in  the  midft  of  Froft  and  Snow, 
made  only  this  Anfwer,  That  other  People  coud  bear 
their  Faces  naked,  and  he  was  face  all  over.  Hiftory 
tells  us  of  feveral  very  great  Perfons  who  went 
conftantly  bare-headed,  as  MafintJJay  and  Cafar, 
and  Hannibal,  and  Severus :  And  fome  Nations 
there  are,  who  being  accuftom'd  to  no  Defence  for 
their  Bodies  at  other  Times,  never  trouble  them- 
felves  for  any  when  they  go  into  the  Wars,  but 
engage  in  the  hotteft  Aftion,  whole  Armies  of 
nuked  Men  together.  Plato  thinks  it  advifeable  for 
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the  Health  never  to  cover  either  the  Head  or  the 
Feet  at  all.  Varro  pretends,  that  when  Men  were 
commanded  to  ftand  bare  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Gods,  and  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Magiftrates  •  it 
was  not  only  the  Refpe&fulnefs  of  the  Ceremony, 
but  the  Wholfomneft  of  it,  th'it  the  Law  had  re- 
gard to  ;  fince  Men  by  this  Means  harden'd  their 
Bodies  againft  the  Injuries  of  Wind  and  Weather, 
and  ftrengthen'd  themfelves,  while  they  paid  a  due 
Reverence  to  their  Superiors. 

In  a  Word,  abftra&ing  from  what  Revelation 
hath  taught  us,  and  looking  at  Nature  only,  I 
fhou'd  make  no  doubt  but  the  Contrivances  of  Hutts 
and  Houfes,  and  other  Shelters  againft  the  Violence 
of  the  Seafons,  and  the  Alftu'lts  of  Men,  was  a 
much  more  ancient  Inftitutionthan  that  of  Gloath- 
ing ;  and  there  feems  to  have  been  more  of  Na- 
ture and  univerfal  Practice  in  it ;  for  we  fee  that 
Beatts  and  Birds  do  the  fame  thing.  The  Care 
and  Provifion  of  Vi#ual$  was  unqueftionably  of 
far  greater  Antiquity  than  either  cf  the  former, 
for  this  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  Imput- 
fes  and  Didates  of  Nature  $  the  Ncceflities  and 
Appetites  whereof  return  fo  thick  upon  us,  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  Man  ccu'd  fubiift  at  all  with- 
out this  Care.  But  of  thefe  Matters  we  fhall  have 
Book  III.  other  Opportunities  to  treat  more  fully,  when  we 
in  the  nr.  come  to  give  Rules  for  the  Ufe  and  Regulation 
tufof  Tttn-  j)0t|1  0f  j?09j  an(j  &aimmt  hereafter. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Concerning  the  Soul  in  general. 

WE  are  now  entring  upon  a  SubjeA  of  all 
others  the  moft  difficult  and  nice  ,•  One 
which  has  been  treated  of,  and  particularly  can- 
vafs'd  by  the  greateft  Philofophers,  and  moft  pe- 
netrating Wits  of  all  Ages  and  Countries :  *AEgy- 
ftian,  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Latin  Authors  ;  but  yet 
fo  that  their  Opinions  have  been  infinitely  various, 
according  to  the  feveral  Nations  from  whence 
they  fprung,  the  Religions  they  embrac'd,  the 
Profeflions  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
and  the  Reafons  that  offer  d  themfelves  to  their 
Thoughts  :  So  that  how  far  foever  each  Man  might 
fatisfy  his  own  Mind,  yet  they  have  never  been 
able  to  come  to  any  general  good  Agreement  or 
certain  Determination  in  the  Matter.  Now  the 
main  Points  in  Controverfy  upon  this  occafion, 
are  thofe  Ten  that  follow  :  What  may  be  the  Defi- 
nition of  the  Soul ;  What  its  real  EJJcnce  and  Na- 
ture ;  Its  Faculties  and  Atlions ;  Whether  there  be 
One  or  More  Souls  in  a  Man  Whence  its  Original; 
What  the  Time  and  Manner  of  its  entring  the  Bo- 
dy ;  the  Manner  of  its  Reficlence  ;  the  Seat  where  it 
dwells  the  Sufficiency  to  exercife  the  feveral  Functi- 
ons belonging  to  it  and  laftly,  Its  End,  or  Separation 
from  the  Body. 

Firft  of  all :  It  is  exceeding  hard  to  give  an  ac-  tm 
curate  Definition  of  the  Soul,  or  be  able  to  fay  its  Dtfini- 
exa&ly  What  it  is.    And  this  in  truth  is  the  Cafe  tint. 
of  all  Forms  in  general ;  and  we  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  it  fhoud  be  otherwife  with  Things  which 
are  Relative,  and  have  no  proper  and  independent 
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Subfiftence  of  their  own,  but  are  only  Tarts  of 
jfome  Whole .  Hence,  without  queftion,  it  hath  come 
to  pafs,  that  the  Definitions  of  it  put  abroad  have 
been  fo  many,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  infinitely 
various  too,  that  not  any  one  of  them  hath  bseri 
received  without  Claftiine  or  Contradiction.  Art- 
fiotle  hath  rejected  no  left  than  Twelve  among  the 
Philofophers  who  had  written  before  him  ;  and 
yet  he  hath  found  but  little  better  Succefs  with 
That  of  his  own,  which  he  labourd  (but  in  vain) 
to  eftablifli  in  the  room  of  them. 

Nothing  can  indeed  be  more  eafy  and  obvious 
than  to  determine  what  the  Soul  is  not.  We  dare 
be  confident  that  it  is  not  Fire,  Air,  nor  Water,  nor 
a  Mixture  and  due  Temperament  of  the  Four  Ele- 
ments together,  the  Qualities  or  the  Humours  nice- 
ly adjufted  :  For  This  is  a  thing  in  perpetual  Flux 
and  Uncertainty  ,•  the  Animal  fulfills  and  lives 
without  it  :  And  befides,  This  is  manifeftly  an  Ac- 
cident, whereas  the  Sail  is  a  Subftance.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  Minerals,  and  feveral  in.wim  ite  Crea- 
tures, have  a  Temperament  of  the  Four  Elements, 
and  prime  Tactile  Qualities,  and  ftill  continue  In- 
animate not  withftanding.  Nor  can  the  Saul  be  the 
Bleed  for  feveral  Inftances  may  be  given  of  Ani- 
mated and  Living  Creatures,  without  any  Blocd 
at  all  belonging  to  them  and  feveral  Creatures 
die  without  lofing  one  Drop  of  Blood.  Nor  is  it 
the  Vrincifle  and  Fir  ft  Cr.ufe  of  Motion  in  us  for 
feveral  Inanimate  Tilings  impart  Motion  :  So  doe* 
the  Loadlione  to  the  Iron  the  Amber  to  the 
Straw;  Medicines,  and  Drugs,  and  Roots  of  Trees, 
when  dry'd,  and  cut  to  pieces,  draw  and  create 
veryitrong  Motions,   Is!  or  is  it  the  Act,  Life,  E- 

nergy,  or  VerfcSkp,  (for  ArijhtleS  Term  Enttltchia 

hath  been  interpreted  in  all  thefe  differing  Senfcs) 
for  all  this  cannot  be  the  very  Efersce  of  the  Soul  it 
ielf,  but  only  the  Opratkn  and  Ejfift  oi  if,  as  Living, 
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Suing,  and  Understanding  are  plain  and  proper  A&i- 
ons  of  the  Soul.  Befides,  admitting' this  Notion,  it 
would  follow  from  thence,  that  the  Soul  were  not 
a  Subftance,  but  an  Accident  only,  that  it  could  not 
poffibly  fubfift  without  that  Body,  whofe  A&  and 
Perfe&ion  it  is,  any  more  than  the  Jioof  of  a  Houfe 
can  fubfift  as  fuch,  without  the  Building  which  it 
covers  and  is  fupported  by,  or  a  Relative  without 
its  Correlate.  In  a  word,  When  we  exprefs  our 
felves  after  this  manner,  we  only  declare  what  the 
Soul  does,  and  what  it  is  with  reipedt  to  lomething 
elfe  \  but  we  pronounce  nothing  of  its  proper  and 
abftraded  Nature,  or  what  it  is  in  it  felf. 

Now,  tho'  Things  are  thus  far  clear  and  eafy, 
yet  when  we  go  farther  the  Cafe  alters  extreamly. 
A  Man  may  fay  indeed  that  the  Stul  is  an  EJ/ential 
Lift-giving  Form,  which  diftributes  this  Gift  as  the 
Receiver  is  capable  of  it.  To  the  Plant  it  im- 
parts Vegetation  ,•  to  the  Brute  Scnfe,  which  in- 
cludes and  contains  Vegetation  under  it ;  and  to 
Man  Intellectual  Life,  in  which  both  the  former 
are  imply'd,  as  the  Greater  Numbers  comprehend 
the  Lefs  ,•  and  as  in  Figures,  a  Pentagon  includes 
a  Quadrangle,  and  That  again  a  Triangle.  I  ra- 
ther choofe  to  term  this  the  Intellctiual  Life  than 
the  Rational,  (which  is  comprizd  and  underftood 
by  it,  as  the  Lefs  is  within  the  Greater)  and  that 
particularly  in  deference  to  thofe  many  renown'd 
Philofophers,  who  have  allow' d  Re  a] on  in  fome 
Senfe,  and  fome  Degree,  even  to  the  Brutes  ,*  but 
not  Any  of  them  have  ever  gone  fo  high,  as  to  at- 
tribute the  Intelligent  Faculty  to  Them  and  there- 
fore  I  take  Intelktlud  Life  to  be  a  more  unexceptio- 
nable, more  diftinguifliing  Character  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul  than  the  other,  which  fome  have 
thought  not  entirely  and  peculiarly  our  own.  The 
Soul  in  the  mean  while  is  not  the  Principle  and 
Original  of  Life ;  (This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a 
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Terrti  due  to  none  but  the  Sovereign  Author  of 
our  Being,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life)  but  it  is  the 
Internal  Caufe  (if  you  pleafe)  of  Life  and  Mo- 
tion, of  Senfe  and  Underftanding :  It  moves  the 
Body,  but  is  not  moved  it  felf  j  as  on  the  contrary, 
the  Body  is  moved,  but  moves  not ;  I  fay,  it 
moves  ths  Body,  but  it  moves  not  it  felf  for 
tho*  Self-Motion  be  in  fome  Senfe  a  Charader 
by  which  we  exprefs  the  Freedom  of  the  Hu- 
mane Will,  yet,  confidering  the  depending  State 
of  a  Creature,  I  rather  forbear  a  Term,  which s 
in  its  ftrid  and  moll  exalted  Senfe,  cannot,  in  my 
Apprehenfion,  belong  to  any  but  God  himfelf: 
For  whatfoever  moves  it  felf  thus,  mull  be  Ab- 
folute  and  Eternal    and  that  Power  of  moving 
the  Body  which  the  Soul  hath,  it  hath  not  from 
it  felf,  but  from  Above. 
2>        The  next  Enquiry  concerns  the  Effence  or  JV^- 
l.s  Mature,  ture  of  the  Soul,  (the  Humane  one  I  mean  ;  for  as 
to  That  of  Brutes,  little  doubt  is  to  be  made  but 
this  is  Corporeal  and  Material,  conceiv'd,  born, 
and  bred  with  Matter,  and  corruptible  with  it  too) 
and  this  is  no  fuch  inconfiderable  Difpute  as  fome 
perhaps  may  imagine    for  fome  have  affirnfd  it  to 
be  Corporeal ;  others  again,  contend  as  vehemently, 
that  it  is  Incorporeal :  Which  Opinions  we  will  beg 
the  Readers  leave  to  compare  a  little,  and  how 
wide  foever  they  may  feem,  we'll  try  if  it  be  not 
poflible  to  reconcile  them.  The  Arguments  which 
have  perfuaded  Men  to  believe  the  Soul  Corporeal , 
are  fuch  as  follow.    Firft,  The  Authority  of  the 
moft  Eminent  Philofophers  and  Divines  }  and  of 
the  latter,  no  lefs  than  Tertullian,  Origen,  St.  Rafil, 
Gregory,  Auguftine,  and  Damafcene,  who  all  admit, 
That  the  Spirits,  both  Good  and  Bad,  which  are 
entirely  feparated  from  Matter,  are  yet  Corporeal ; 
and  if  They  be  fo  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Matter,  how  much  more  probable  is  this  Notion 
i  of 
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bfthe  Humane  Soul,  which  is  in  conftant  Deal- 
ings with,  and  clofely  united  to  it  ?  The  Ground 
of  their  determining  thefeThings  to  be  Corporeal, 
is  a  Notion,  that  All  Creatures  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever,  when  compard  with  God,  are  Grofs,  Cor- 
poreal, and  Material  ,•  and  that  God  Himfelf  alone 
is  fo  excellent  a  Subftance  as  to  be  Incorpo- 
real ;  and  therefore  every  Spirit  is  Body,  and  of  a 
Corporeal  Nature.  To  this  of  Authority  may  be 
added  another  Argument  drawn  from  Reafon.  All 
that  is  contain'd  in  this  Finite  World,  muft  needs 
be  Finite  it  felf ;  limited  in  Virtue  and  in  Effence  ; 
circumfcrib'd  by  fome  Superficies,  confined  within 
fome  Place  ;  all  which  are  the  true  and  natural 
Conditions  of  a  bodily  Subftance.  God  alone  is 
every  where ;  He  alone  is  Infinite,  and  therefore 
He  alone  is  Incorporeal.  The  common  Diftih- 
tftions  of  a  Circumfcriptive,  Definitive,  EffeBive  Pre- 

fence,  feem  to  be  meerly  verbal,  and  to  carry  ve- 
ry little  or  no  Force  at  all :  For  ftill  it  is  undeni- 
ably certain,  That  Spirits  are  in  a  Place  after  fuch  s«  AJver* 
a  manner,  that  at  the  fame  time  they  are  there,  tifmtntu 
they  are  not  elfewhere  too,  nor  can  be  in  more 
Places  than  one  at  once.  They  are  not  in  Infi- 
nite Space,  nor  in  extream  Little,  nor  extreamly 
Large  Room,  but  to  take  up  fo  much  as  is  propor- 
tionable to  their  Size,  and  equal  to  their  Finite 
Subftance.  And,  did  not  the  Cafe  ftand  thus 
with  them,  how  cou'd  Spirits  change  their  Place 
and  Refldence  ?  How  cou'd  they  afcend  or  de- 
fcend,  which  yet  the  Scripture  frequently  takes 
notice  of  their  doing  ?  For,  if  Incorporeal,  they 
muft  be  incapable  of  Motion,  Indivilible,  and  lo 
every  where  indifferently.  Since  then  'tis  evident 
they  change  their  Places,  is  not  this  fufficient  to 
convince  us  that  they  are  capable  of  Motion  and 
Divijion,  fubjed  to  Time±  and  the  Succeffions  of  it, 
which  is  requifite  for  the  adjufting  of  Motion, 
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and  mcafuring  the  Paflfages  and  mutual  Diftances 
from  one  Place  to  another  ?  All  which  are  Quali- 
ties belonging  to  a  BoAy.  But  now,  in  regard  that 
the  generality  of  People,  who  fee  not  to  the  bot- 
tom of  thefe  Diftin&ions,  by  the  Word  Corporeal, 
form  to  themfelves  an  Idea  of  fomething  Vifible 
and  Palpable,  and  fo  grofs  as  muft  affed  our  Sen- 
ies :  Since  they  have  no  Notion  of  pure  and  fubtil 
Air,  nor  entertain  any  Conception  of  Fire  abftra- 
£ed  from  Fuel  and  Flame  fince,  I  fay,  they 
cannot  perfuade  themfelves  that  Things  fo  fubtiliz'd 
are  Corporeal,  hence  it  hath  grown  into  Ufe,  to 
fay,  That  Spirits  in  a  State  of  Separation,  and  Hu- 
mane Souls  in  the  Body,  are  not  Corporeal  Subftan- 
ce s:  Nor  are  they  fo  indeed  in  this  grofs  and  vul- 
gar Senfe  ;  for  they  are  of  an  Invifible  Subftance, 
whether  that  be  Airy>  as  many  Philofophers  and  Di- 
vines have  perfuaded  themfelves  ^  or  whether  Cakfti- 
aly  and  yet  more  refin'd,  as  fome  Hebrew  and  Arabian 
Authors,  who  call  Heaven  and  Spirit  both  by  the 
fame  Name,  of  an  EiTence  proper  to  Immortality; 
or  whether  it  confift  of  a  Subftance  flill  more 
fubtil  and  purify'd  than  even  the  Ethereal  or  Cce- 
leftial  it  felf,*  but  ftill  Corporeal  neverthelefs,  fince 
fubjedt  to  all  thofe  Conditions  of  a  Body,  of  be- 
ing confia'd  and  circumfcrib'd  within  a  certain 
Space,-  capable  of  Motion,  and  meafurable  in 
that  Motion,  by  the  fucceffive  Periods  of  Time. 
Again,  were  they  not  Corporeal^  they  muft  be  im- 
pafliblc  for  which  way  cou'd  they  fufFer  as  we 
find  they  do  ?  The  Soul  of  Man  manifeftly  receives, 
and -is  affe&ed  with,  Satisfaftion  and  Uneafinefs, 
Picalure  and  Pain  ;  and  as  deeply  as  fenfibly 
touch'd  with  thefe  Things  in  her  Turn,  as  the  Bo- 
dy is  from  her  Di<ftates  and  her  Paffions.  Again, 
She  is  likewife  wrought  upon  and  diftinguifh'd  by 
Good  and  111  Qualities,  Virtues  and  Vices,  AfFe- 
ftions  and  Inclinations  of  all  forts ;  Ail.  which  are 
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Accidents  ;  and  as  fuch  require  fome  Bodily  Sub- 
tfance  for  their  Support  and  Subfiftence.  Laftly, 
All  Souls,  whether  feparated  or  united,  Evil  An- 
gels and  Spirits,  as  well  as  Men,  are  obnoxious  to 
Punifhment  and  Torture :  From  whence  it  mull 
follow  that  they  are  Corporeal ;  For  nothing  can 
be  in  a  Condition  of  enduring  Torment,  which  is 
not  fo;  and  fo  the  Subject  of  Accidents  is  one  par> 
ricular  Property  of  a  Bodily  Subftance. 

See  Advertifement  at  the  End  of  this  Chap- 
ter; and  alfo  That  at  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Tenth. 

Now  the  Soul  abounds  exceedingly  in  Faculties  5* 
and  Powers,  as  many  almoft  as  the  Body  hath  Mem- lts  lacul' 
bers.  Some  of  thefe  fhe  exerts  in  Plants;  a  greater  t^!L^mm 
number  yet  in  Beafts ;  but  vaftly  more  in  Mankind :  ?er 
Such  as  the  Vital,  Locomotive,  Appetitive,  Attra- 
&ive,Colle&ive  the  Retentive,  Concoding,Dige- 
ftive,  Nutritive;  thofe  of  Growing,  Sprouting, 
Hearing,  Seeing,  Tafting,  Smelling,  Speaking,  Re- 
fpiration,  Generation,Cogitation,Reafoning,  Con- 
templating, Affenting,  Diffenting,  Remembring, 
Judging:  AH  which  Faculties  are  by  no  means  Parts 
of  the  Soul;  for  at  that  rate  we  muft  admit  the  Soul 
to  be  capable  of  Divifion,  and  made  up  of  nothing 
but  Accidents  and  Properties ;  but  they  are  the  Na- 
tural Qualities  and  Powers  of  it.   Upon  thefe  fol-  . 
Jow  the  Adions  or  Operations  of  the  Sou!,  which 
muft  needs,  in  order  of  Nature,  be  after  thofe  Fa- 
culties that  qualify  it  for  the  Performance  of  them. 
And  thus  the  great  Dionyfius,  whofe  Dodrine  in  this 
Particular  is  univerfally  affented  to,  obferves,  That 
in  Spiritual  Creatures  there  are  Three  Things  to  be 
confider'd;  ThQEj]ence,t\\Z  Faculty the  Operation. 
By  the  laft  of  thefe,  which  is  the  Action,  we  are  led 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Faculty;  and  from  the  Fa- 
culty again  we  are  carry 'd  on  to  the  Eftnce.  Now  we 
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mull  take  notice  by  the  way,  that  the  Adions  may 
be  obftru&ed,  fufpended,  or  a  final  Stop,  and  ab- 
solute Ceffation  put  to  them,  without  any  Preju- 
dice at  all  being  done  by  this  means  to  the  Soul, 
or  its  Faculties :  As  the  Skill  and  Faculty  of  Paint- 
ing (hall  remain  entire  in  the  Artift,  tho  his  Hands 
be*  ty'd  up,  or  he  be  otherwife  disabled  from  ex- 
erting that  Skill.  But,  upon  a  Suppofal  that  the 
Faculties  themfelves  perifli,  the  Soul  muft  perifh 
with  them  ;  as  the  Fire  can  be  no  longer  Fire,  if 
\fre  fuppofe  the  Faculty  of  Warming  to  be  taken 
away  from  it. 

4.  The  Nature  and  Ejfence  of  the  Soul  being  thus  in 
its  Unity,  fome  meafure  explain'd,  there  is  another  Enquiry 
which  offers  it  felf  to  our  Confideration,  and  That 
indeed  of  very  great  Intricacy  and  Importance 
both,  which  is,  Whether  each  Animal  (but  more 
efpecially  each  Man)  have  a  Complication  of  federal 
Souls,  or  but  One  only.  Concerning  which  a  multi- 
tude of  Arguments  have  been  offer'd  on  all  Sides, 
and  great  Variety  of  Opinions  have  grown  ;  but 
they  may,  I  think,  be  reduc'd  to  Three.  Some  of 
the  Greek  Philofophers,  and  almolt  all  the  Arabi- 
an, after  Their  Examples,  have  fancy yd  that  there 
is  but  One  Immortal  Soul,  not  only  in  each  diftinA 
Individual  Perfon,  but  in  all  Mankind ,  and  diftri- 
buted  throughout  the  whole  Species  in  general. 
The  cs£jrjptians  are  in  the  other  Extream,  and  con- 
ceive that  each  Perfon  hath  feveral  Souls  totally  and 
effentially  diftinA  from  one  another.  That  every 
Brute  hath  Two  of  thefe,  and  every  Man  hath7iree. 
Two  of  which  (the  Vegetative  and  Senfitive)  are 
Mortal ;  and  the  Third  (which  is  the  Intelle&ual) 
Immortal.  The  Third  Opinion  lies  between  thefe 
Two,  and  as  it  is  more  moderate,  fb  hath  it  like- 
wife  been  more  generally  entertain'd  than  either  of 
the  former  ,•  for  moft  Nations  feem  to  be  agreed, 
That  however  Men  may  have  been  oblig'd  to 
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confider  the  feveral  Faculties  diflin&ly,  yet  there 
is  in  reality  no  a&ual  Plurality,  and  but  One  Soul 
m  each  Perfon,  which  extends  to  all  thofe  Opera- 
tions affign'd  to  feveral. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  Opinions  I  fhall  fay  nothing 
to,  thinking  it  too  abfurd,  and  too  generally 
exploded,  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  particular  Con- 
futation. 

The  Second,  which  aflerts  a  "Plurality  of  Souls  in 
each  Animal,  and  particularly  in  each  Man,  muft 
be  confefs'd  on  the  one  hand  exceeding  marvel- 
lous, if  not  altogether  incredible  and  abfurd  ; 
For  what  Philofophy  will  allow  us  in  giving  fe- 
veral EiTential  Forms  to  one  and  the  fame  Thing  ! 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledge too,  that  this  Notion  makes  the  Way  fair 
and  fmooth  for  that  of  the  Intellectual  Souts  being 
Immortal :  Becaufe  upon  a  Suppofition  of  Three 
diftlntt  Souls,  there  is  no  great  Difficulty  or  Incon- 
venience in  admitting  that  Two  of  thefe  may  die, 
without  at  all  impairing  the  Immortality  of  the 
Third :  Whereas  the  Unity  of  the  Soul  feems  to 
make  War  upon  its  Immortality  :  For  which  way 
can  we  conceive  the  fame  Thing  to  be  Mortal  in 
one  Part,  and  Immortal  in  another  ?  Which  yet 
feems  to  have  been  Ariftotle's  Notion.  Certainly 
there  is  an  abfolute  Neceffity  of  concluding,  That 
it  is  All  of  a  piece  in  this  refped,  and  either  en- 
tirely Mortal  or  Immortal  throughout which  yet 
are  each  of  them  loaded  with  very  abfurd  Con- 
fequences :  For  the  former  Conclufion  is  defini- 
tive of  all  Religion  and  (bund  Philofophy  ;  and 
the  Latter  advances  the  Brutes  to  the  fame  Digni- 
ty, the  fame  Immortal  State  with  our  Selves.  But 
the  moft  general,  and,  in  my  poor  Judgment,  the 
molt  probable  Opinion  is,  That  each  Animal  hath 
but  One  Soul  ;  but  One  in  Subftance  ;  That  This  is 
the  Caufe  of  Life,  and  the  Univerfal  Source  of 
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all  the  A&iotis  perform'd  by  him ;  That  tho'  it 
have  but  One  Effevce  entire  and  undivided,  yet  is 
it  adorn'd,  enrich'd,  diverfify'd  with  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  Faculties  and  diftinct  Powers  wonderfully 
different,  and  fome  contrary  to  each  other ac- 
cord ing  to  the  vaft  Variety  of  Inftruments  made 
ufe  of  by  it,  the  Veffels  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained, and  the  Objects  they  are  employ'd  about: 
Thus  the  Soul  ^xcrcifes  what  we  call  the  Senfitive 
and  Reafona>ie  Faculties  more  peculiarly  in  the 
Brain ;  there  being  the  Inftruments  adapted  to  fuch 
Operations :  The  Vita!  and  Irafcible  in  the  Heart  ; 
the  Natural  and  Vegetative,  (which  are  fometimes 
diftinguifh'd  by  the  Concupifcible)  in  the  Liver  : 
Thefe  are  the  Chief  and  moft  Material  Diftin<5ti- 
ons.  But  thefe  fo  many  and  fo  different  Operati- 
ons, Inftruments,  and  Faculties,  no  more  impair 
the  Unity  of  the  Soul,  or  argue  a  Plurality  of  Cau{es9 
than  a  multitude  of  Streams  conclude  againft 
one  Feu i. :ain  or  common  Source ,•  or  the  diffe- 
rent Effedts  of  the  Sun-beams  prove  more  Suns 
than  One  in  the  Univerfe :  For  thus  we  daily  fee 
he  ftieds  his  Rays,  and  flv.r'-  -nr-n  different  Places 
and  Objects  with  very  cliiu » ejit  Snccfs :  To  One  . 
he  adminifters  He  f>  to  Arot!  er  Light  :  The  Wax 
he  foftens  and  nielts  ;  the  Clay  he  dries  and  ftif- 
fens :  He  makes  the  Snow  whiter,  and  the  Com- 
plexion blacker  :  He  fcatters  the  Clouds,  and 
contracts  the  ftnndir.g  Pools.  And  if  all  this  be 
done  by  One  Sun  in  the  Firmament,  what  fhou'd 
hinder  the  Former  to  be  effe&ed  by  One  Soul  in 
the  Body  ?  Why  fhou'd  That  be  admitted  for  an 
Argument  againft  the  Elfential  Unity  of  the  Caufe 
in  one  of  thefe  Inftances,  which  we  our  felves 
are  content  to  allow,  and  conftant  Experience 
makes  it  plain  beyond  all  Contradiction,  is  of  no 
weight  at  all  in  a  Cafe  fo  very  parallel  as  This 
I  have  laft  memionU :  J  '  - 
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As  to  the  other  Difficulty,  which  relates  to  the 
Soul's  Immortality,  when  the  Matter  is  carefully  con- 
/ider'd,  it  will  appear,  that  this  Opinion  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Hamane  Soul,  does  it  no  manner  of 
Injury.  For  this  Soul  does  not  fuffer  in  its  proper 
Eflence,  by  the  Death  of  the  Vegetative  and  Senii- 
tive  Faculties  by  which  Death  in  reality  is  meant 
no  more  than  an  Incapacity  of  exercifing  and 
exerting  thofe  Powers  in  a  State  of  Separation 
from  the  Body.  Which  muft  neceflarily  follow, 
upon  the  Want  and  Abfence  of  the  proper  Subject 
and  Inftrument  to  exercife  them  upon.  But  all 
this  hinders  not,  but  that  the  Third  and  moft  exalt- 
ed, which  is  the  IntdltBml  "Faculty,  may  ft  ill  exert 
it  felf ;  becaufe  a  Body,  tho'  at  prefent  it  be  made 
life  of  as  its  Inftrument  is  not  yet  fo  neceflary  and 
eflential  to  that,  that  it  ftiould  not  be  able  to  fub- 
fift  and  aft  without  it.  Suppofing  then  this  Soul  to 
return  to  the  Body  a  fecond  time,  it  would  return 
at  the  fame  time  to  the  Exercife  of  its  Vegetative 
and  Senfitive  Powers,  as  we  fee  plainly  by  Inftan- 
ces  of  Perfons  who  have  beenraifed  from  the  Dead, 
to  live  here  below :  But  this  would  not  infer  a 
Neceflity  of  the  fame  Things  for  living  in  another 
State.  For  thofe  Faculties,  whofe  Exercife  fupports 
this  Life  we  now  lead,  are  not  thereby  proved  of 
fuch  Confequence,  that  no  other  kind  of  Life 
could  be  fupported  or  enjoyed  without  them.  It 
is  in  this  Cafe  with  the  Soul,  as  with  the  Sun  (for 
the  fame  Inftance  will  be  of  ufe  to  illuftrate  our 
Argument  in  this  Branch  alfo)  which  continues 
the  fame  in  himfelf,  every  whit  as  entire  and  un- 
blemifh'd,  not  in  any  degree  enfeebled,  tho'  his 
Luftre  and  Vital  Influences  be  fometimes  inter- 
cepted and  obftru&ed.  When  his  Face  is  cover'd 
with  a  Total  Eclipfe,  we  lofe  the  chearful  Light 
and  cherifhing  Heat,-  but  tho'  no  fenfible  Ef- 
fe&s  of  him  appear,  yet  he  is  in  his  own  Nature 
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the  fame  Powerful  Principle,  and  Glorious  Crea- 
ture ftill. 

f.        Having  thus  (as  I  hope  fufficiently)  evidenced 
/;/  origin  the  Unity  of  the  Soul,  in  each  Individual  animated 
by  it  ;  let  us  in  the  next  Place  proceed  to  obferve 
from  whence  it  is  derivd,  and  how  it  makes  its 
Entry  into  the  Body. 

Concerning  the  Former  of  thefe  Particulars, 
great  Difputes  have  been  maintain'd  by  Philofb- 
phers  and  Divines  of  all  Ages.    Concerning  the 

Origine  of  the  Humane  and  InidleBual  Soul,  I  mean  ; 
for  as  to  the  Vegetative  and  Smfitive  attributed  to 
Plants  and  Beafts,  thofe,  by  general  Confent,  have 
been  efteemed  to  confift  entirely  of  Mattir,  to  be 
transferred  with  the  Seminal  Principles,  and  accord- 
ingly fubjed  to  Corruption  and  Death.  So  that 
the  whole  Controverfy  turns  upon  the  fingle  Point 
of  the  Humane  Soul  and  concerning  this,  the 
Four  moll  Celebrated  Opinions  have  been  thefe 
which  follow.  I  emit  the  Mention  of  any  more, 
which  are  almoft  loft  in  the  Crowds  becaule  Thefe 
have  obtained  fo  much  more  generally,  and  gain  d 
greater  Credit  than  the  reft. 

The  Firfi  of  thefe  is  that  Notion  of  the  Stoicks3 
embraced  by  Pbilo  the  Jew,  and  after  him,  by  the 
Mmichcesy  Vrifcillianifti,  and  others.  This  maintains 
Reafonable  Souls  to  be  fo  many  Extra&s,  and  ge- 
nuine Productions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ,•  Partakers 
of  the  very  fame  Nature  and  Subftance  with  Al- 
mighty God  himfelf ;  who  being  faid  exprefly  to 
have  breathed  it  into  the  Body  thefe  Perfons  have 
taken  the  Advantage  of  Mofess  Words,  and  fixed 
the  fublimeft  Senfe  imaginable  upon  them.  He 
breathed  into  him  the  Brtath  of  Life;  by  which  they  are 

not  content  tounderftand  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  a 
diftin<5t  Thing,  and  of  a  different  and  more  ex- 
alted Original  than  the  Body  ;  a  Spirit  of  greater 
Excellence  than  that  which  quickens  any  other 
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Animal,  but  they  ftretch  it  to  a  Communication 
pf  God's  own  Effence. 

The  Second  was  deriv'd  from  Arifiotle,  recejv'd  by 
Tertullian,  Ajollinaris,   the  Sc€t  of  the  Lucifer  an  s, 

and  fome  other  Chriftians  ,•  and  This  aflerts  the 
Soul  to  be  deriv'd  from  our  Parents,  as  the  Body  is ; 
and  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  from  the  fame  Prin- 
ciples with  that,  whence  the  Souls  of  Brutes,  and 
all  that  are  confin'd  to  Senfe  and  Vegetation  only, 
are  generally  believ'd  to  fpring. 

Tht^Tbird  is  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Vlato- 
nlfis  i  entertain'd  by  moft  of  the  Rabbinical  Philo- 
sophers and  Jewifh  Dodors ;  and  after  them  by 
Origen,  and  fome  other  Chriftian  D  odors  too j 
Which  pretends  that  all  Souls  were  created  by  God 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  World  that  they  were 
then  by  Him  commanded,  and  made  out  of  no- 
thing ;  that  they  are  rcferv'd  and  depofited  in  fome 
of  the  Heavenly  Regions ;  and  afterwards,  as  his 
Infinite  Wifdom  fees  occafion,  fent  down  hither 
into  Bodies  ready  fitted  for,  and  difpos'd  to  enter- 
tain them.  Upon  this  Opinion  was  built  another, 
of  Souls  being  well  or  ill  dealt  with  here  below, 
and  lodged  in  found  and  healthful,  or  elfe  in  fee- 
ble and  fickly  Bodies,  according  to  their  Good  or 
111  Behaviour  in  a  State  and  Region  above,  antece- 
dent to  their  being  thus  incorporated  with  thefe 
Mortal  and  Flefhly  Tabernacles.  How  generally 
this  Notion  prevail'd,  we  have  a  notable  Hint  from 
that  great  Mailer  of  Wifdom,  who  gives  this  Account 
of  his  large  Improvements,  above  the  common  rate  Wifd 

of  Men,  I  "was  a  witty  Child,  and  had  a  good  Spirit  j 
yea,  rather  being  good,  I  came  into  a  Body  undefiled.  2°* 
Thus  intimating  a  Priority  of  Time,  as  well  as  of 
Order  and  Dignity  in  the  Soul,  and  that  its 
good  Difpofitions  qualified  }t  for  a  Body  fo  dif- 
pofed  too/  1 
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The  Fourth,  which  hath  met  with  the  moft  ge- 
neral Approbation,  among  Chriftians  efpecially, 
holds  That  the  Soul  is  created  by  God,  infus'd  into 
a  Body  prepared  duly  for  its  Reception :  That  it 
hath  no  Pre-exiftence  in  any  feparate  State,  or  for- 
mer Vehicle,  but  that  its  Creation  and  Infufion 
are  both  of  the  fame  Date. 

Thefe  Four  Opinions,  are  all  of  them  Affirma- 
tive. There  is  yet  a  Fifth,  more  modeft  and  re- 
ferv'd  than  any  of  the  former.  This  undertakes 
not  to  determine  Pofitively  one  way  or  other ;  but 
is  content  Ingenuoufly  to  confefs  its  own  Ignorance 
and  Uncertainty  ,•  declares  this  a  Matter  of  very 
abftrufe  Speculation,  a  dark  and  deep  Myftery, 
which  God  hath  not  thought  fit  particularly  to 
reveal  and  which  Man  by  the  Strength  and  Pe- 
netration of  his  own  Reafon,  can  know  but  very 
little  or  nothing  of.  Of  this  Opinion  we  find 
St.  Jugufline,  St.  Gregory  of  Nice,  and  fome  Others. 
But  tho*  they  prefume  not  fo  far,  as  to  give  any 
definitive  Sentence,  on  any  Side  ;  yet  they  plainly 
incline  to  think,  that,  of  the  Four  Opinions  here 
mention'd,  the  Two  latter  carry  a  greater  Appear- 
ance of  Truth,  than  the  Two  former, 
g  But  how,  and  when  this  Humane  Soul  (for  of  the 
The  ew-  Brutal  there  is  little  or  no  Difpute,  nor  is  the  pre- 
trance  int$ font  Enquiry  concernd  in  it)  Whether  This,  I 
the  My.  fay^  ma^e  }ts  Entrance  all  at  once,  or  whether 
the  Approaches  are  gradual  and  flow  Whether 
it  attain  its  juft  Effential  Perfe&ions  in  an  In- 
ftant ;  or  whether  it  grow  up  to  them,  by  Time 
and  Succeffion  ,•  is  another  very  great  Queftion. 
The  more  general  Opinion,  which  feems  to  have 
come  from  Arifiotle,  is,  That  the  Vegetative  and  Sen- 
ftti<ve  Soul,  whofe  Eflence  is  no  other  than  Matter 
and  Body,  is  in  the  Principles  of  Generation  that 
it  defcends  lineally,  and  is  derived  to  us  from  the 
Subftance  of  our  Parents ;  that  This  is  finifted  and 
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perfected  in  Time  and  by  Degrees,  and  Nature  a&s 
in  this  Cafe  a  little  like  Art,  when  That  undertakes 
to  form  the  Image  of  a  Man;  where  firft  the 
Out-Lines  and  rude  Sketches  are  drawn,-  then 
the  Features  fpecify'd  ,•  yet  Thefe,  not  of  his 
whole  Body  at  once,  but  firft  the  Painter  finifties 
the  Head,  then  the  Neck,  after  that  the  Breaft, 
the  Legs,  and  fo  on,  till  he  have  drawn  the  whole 
Length.    Thus  the  Vegetative  and  Senfitive  Soul 
( they  tell  you  )  forms  the  Body  in  the  Womb  : 
And  when  That  is  finifti'd,  and  made  fit  for  the 
Reception  of  its  new  Inhabitant,  the  Intelletiual 
Soul  comes  from  abroad,  and  takes  PolTeflion  of 
its  Dwelling.   But  that  (all  this  notwithftanding) 
They  are  not  Two  nor  Three  dift  'mtt  Souls  neither 
together,  nor  in  Succeffion.   That  the  Vegetative 
fiiffers  no  Diminution  by  the  Acceffion  of  the 
Senfirive  ,•  nor  that  again  by  the  Addition  of  the 
Intelligent  Mind.  But  all  Thofe  coalefce  into  One, 
and  are  form'd  and  finilhed,  according  to  the  ftated 
Times,  and  ufual  Procefs  of  Nature. 

Others  rather  incline  to  believe,  that  the  Soul 
enters  the  Body  entire,  and  takes  PoffefEon  with  her 
Faculties  of  every  kind  at  the  fame  Inftant:  That 
This  is  done,  when  all  the  Organs  of  the  Body  are 
framed,  and  the  whole  Shell  finifhed  and  com- 
pared :  That  till  Then,  the  Body  is  only  a  fcnfe- 
le/s  dead  Mafs,  without  any  Soul  at  all  :  That  it 
had  only  a  Virtue  or  Natural  Energy,  (The  Ellen- 
tial  Form  of  that  Matter  out  of  which  it  is 
made)  and  this  ading  upon  the  Spirituous  Parts, 
does,  by  the  Agitation  and  Ferment  Thefe  are 
put  into,  form  and  build  the  whole  Body,  and 
adjuft  every  Part  of  this  Strudure  duly.  When 
Things  are  brought  to  thisHe^d,  then  that  Energy 
vanifhes,  and  is  quite  loft,  and  the  Soul  fucceeds 
into  its  Place.  And  when  this  New,  this  Noble 
Gueft  arrives,  all  Things  change  their  Form  ,•  and 
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That,  which  before  was  nothing  but  dead  fenfe- 
lefs  Mattery  exalts  its  Name  and  Nature,  and  from 
thenceforth  commences  Man. 
7.  When  it  hath  a&ually  entred  the  Body,  we  ftiall 
SttRefi-  do  well  to  know  after  what  Manner  it  exifts,  and 
dencc,  and  dwells  in  it.  Some  Philofbphers,  whofe  Notions 
$/i7.amer  °f  r^s  Matter  feem  to  have  been  much  perplex'd, 
and  at  a  mighty  Lofs,  how  to  make  out  any  to- 
lerable Conjun&ion  between  theie  Two,  have  ima- 
ging the  Soul  to  refide  in  the  Body,  like  a  Matter 
in  his  Houle,  or  the  Pilot  in  a  Ship.  But  tho', 
as  to  the  Governing  and  Dire&ing  Part,  the  Com- 
panion be  not  much  amifs  ;  yet  when  apply 'd  o 
explain  the  particular  Mode  of  its  Exiltence,  it  is 
abfolutely  improper,  andftark  naught.  For  at  this 
rate  the  Soul  would  not  be  the  Form,  the  Internal 
or  EjJ'mtial  Part  of  the  Animal  or  the  Man  :  Ic 
would  have  no  Occafion  for  the  Members  of  this 
Body  to  give  it  Reception  ,•  would  not  be  affe&ed 
in  any  kind  from  this  clofe  Affinity,  nor  hare 
any  of  thofe  tender  and  mutual  Refcntments  and 
Sufferings,  arifing  from  Bodily  Pains  and  Plea- 
fures ;  but  would  be  a  Subftance  entirely  diftind^ 
fubfifting  from  and  by  it  felf  at  its  own  Difpo- 
fal  to  go  or  come,  to  leparate  from  the  Body,  with- 
out making  any  Difference  in  it ;  or  any  way  taking 
from  its  own  Fundions,  or  the  Exercife  of  them. 
All  which  are  intolerable  and  molt  notorious  Ab- 
surdities. The  Soul  then  in  the  Body,  is  like  Form 
in  Matter,  difperfed  and  extended  over  every  Pare 
of  it  ,•  giving  Life,  Motion, and  Senfe,  all  thorough : 
And  both  Thefe  taken  together  make  one  Perfon 
or  fypoftajis;  that  is,  one  entire  Subject,  which  we 
call  an  Anim*L  Nor  are  we  to  be  fol'icitous  for 
the  finding  out  any  intermediate  Quality,  which 
fliould  conned  thefe  Two  ;  for  th$re  is  no  fuch 
Thing  in  Nature.  Ail  Philofophers  contenting  in 
This,  That  there  can  nothing  come  between  Matter 
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and  Form,  no  common  Link  or  Band  more  inti- 
mate for  them.  The  Soul  then  is  all  in  the 
Body  ;  but  as  for  what  is  commonly  added,  of 
its  being  all  in  every  Part  too,  I  forbear  the  Ex- 
preffion ;  becaufe,  in  my  Apprehenfion,  it  divides 
the  Soul,  and  implies  a  Contradi&ion. 

Now,  altho*  the  Soul  (in  Agreement  to  what  8. 
we  have  but  juft  now  afferted)  be  really  commu- 
nicated  and  diffufed  thro'  the  whole  Body  iatheSouL 
general ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledge,  that  Ihe  is 
more  eminently  prefent  and  powerful,  in  fome  Parts 
than  others.  Where,  for  the  Sake  of  a  clearer  and 
more  vifible  Exercife  of  her  refpedive  Faculties, 
fte  may  be  faid  to  keep  her  Refidence,  or  have  her 
Seat ;  tho*  not  to  be  entirely  there ;  becaufe 
This  would  import  Confinement;  and  the  other  Parts, 
upon  the  Account  of  her  Ablence,  would  be  left 
void  of  all  Soul  and  Form.  In  regard  therefore  that 
the  Soul  is  remarkable  for  the  Exercife  of  Four 
Predominant  Faculties  above  the  reft  ,•  Four  Prin- 
cipal Places  of  A&ion  and  Refidence  have  ac- 
cordingly beenaffign'd  to  her.  Now  thefe  are  the 
Four  diftinft  Apartments  or  Work-houfes,  taken 
Notice  of  formerly,  when  we  had  occafion  to  treat 
of  the  Fabrick  and  Contexture  of  the  Humane  £0- 
Thefe  are  the  moft  Important  and  Prime  In- 
stalments of  the  Soul  ,•  the  reft  are  fubordinate 
too,  and  reducible  under  them,  as  the  other  Facul- 
ties are  likewife  to  thofe  exercifed  in  thefe  Parts : 
Namely,  the  Continuation  of  the  Species  in  the 
hveft  Region :  The  Natural  or  Nutritive  Faculty  in 
the  Liver  :  The  Vital  in  the  Heart ;  and  the  Ani- 
mal and  Intelledual  in  the  Brain. 

The  next  Advance  to  be  made  upon  this  Sub-  0; 
jeft,  concerns  the  Exercife  of  thefe  Faculties  in  ge-  ittSuffUi- 

and  how  the  Soul  is  qualified  for  this  Purpofe. 
Now  we  ftiall  do  well  to  take  Notice  that  the  very 
N«Krc  and  Form  of  every  Living  Creature,  confift- 
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ing  in  This  Soul,  it  cannot  be,  but  the  Soul  mud 
be  abundantly  provided  with  neceffary  Knowledge, 
and  understand  its  Bufinefs,  without  Pains  or  In- 
duitry,  or  the  flow  and  laborious  Methods  of  ac- 
quir'd  Inftru&ion.  As  certain  it  is  too,  that  what 
Jhe  is  thus  inftructed  in  by  Nature,  flie  fails  not  to 
exert,  and  punctually  to  fulfil,  as  Need  requires  ; 
provided  no  accidental  Obltru&ion  prevent  or  in- 
terrupt her,  and  that  the  Inftrument  /he  is  obliged 
to  make  ufeof,  be  rightly  difpofed  to  follow  her  Di- 
rections. The  Philofophers  therefore  were  much 
in  the  right,  when  they  ftil'd  Nature  a  Wife,  Skilful, 
and  Induftrious  School-Miftrefs :  One  that  qualifies 
her  Children  and  Scholars  for  all  that  is  required 
from  them.  *  The  Seeds  of  all  Art  and  Virtue  (fays 
one  of  them)  are  implanted  in  us  originally  ;  and 
Almighty  God,  the  Great  Mafter,  brings  forward  our 
Natural  Abilities,  and  draws  them  forth  into  Action. 

It  were  eafy  to  prove  this  by  pregnant  Inftances 
of  every  kind.  The  Vegetative  Soul,  of  its  own 
accord,  without  Artifice  or  Inftitution,  forms  the 
Embryo  in  the  Womb,  fo  curioufly,  fo  conveniently, 
fo  wonderfully ,that  we  can  never  fufficiently  exprefs 
and  extol  the  Excellence  of  this  Skill.  Afterwards  it 
takes  equal  Care  of  the  Nourilhment  and  Growth  ; 
conveys,  feeks,  and  receives  Suftenancej  retains 
what  is  eaten  ;  digefts  and  lives  upon  it  ,•  throws 
off  thefuperfluous  andexcremental  Parts ;  refrefties, 
recruits,  repairs  thofe  Parts  which  fink  or  faint,  or 
fall  to  decay.  And  Thefe  are  all  of  them  Opera- 
tions manifelt  and  conftant,  not  in  Men  only, 
but  in  Brutes  and  Plants  alfo. 

The  Senfitive  Soul,  in  like  manner,  of  her  own 
accord,  puts  Men  and  Brutes  upon  all  neceffary 
Anions,  Such  as  Moving  their  Feet,  their  Hands, 


*  Infita  Hint  nobis  omnium  artium  ac  vircutum  Semina. 
Magifterque  ex  occulto  Deus  pioducit  Ingenia. 
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and  other  Limbs  and  Parts,  which  may  be  of  ufe 
to  them,  to  fcratch,  to  rub,  to  lhake  themfelves, 
to  fuck,  to  menage  their  Lips  and  Mouth,  to  cry, 
to  laugh,  and  other  Expreffions  of  Want,  and  Grief, 
and  Pleafure. 

The  Reafonable  and  Intellectual  Soul  does  the  very 
fame  thing  in  Its  Capacity  :  And  thus  it  ads  not 
by  vertue  of  any  Reminifcence,  or  Recolle&ion 
of  any  Knowledge  it  had  before  with  this  Union 
with  the  Body,  as  Flato  fondly  imagin'd  ;  a  Noti- 
on which  proceeds  upon  the  Suppofal  of  another 
State,  in  which  the  Soul  pre-exiited  before  its  En- 
trance into,  or  the  Formation  of  this  Body  ,•  nor 
does  it  owe  this  Power  to  Knowledge  receiv'd  in 
at  the  Senfes,  and  acquir'd  by  Their  Means  upon 
Ufe  and  Obfervation,  as  Jriftotle  conceives,  who 
reprefents  the  Soul  at  the  Birth,  to  be  a  perfect 
Blank y  utterly  void  of  all  Chara&ers  or  Images, 
but  ready  to  receive  Impreffions  of  any  kind : 
But  it  feems  rather  to  difcharge  this  Office  by 
the  Original  Strength  of  its  own  Native  Powers : 
It  Imagines,  Underftands,  Retains,  Argues,  Rea- 
fons,  Concludes  of  it  felf,  without  any  Inftru&ion 
or  additional  Helps  at  all.  This  Aflertion,  I  mult 
own,  feems  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the 
Former  and  we  can  more  readily  affent  to  fuch 
a  Native  Aptitude  in  the  Vegetative  and  Senfitivc, 
than  we  do  in  the  Intellectual  Soul.  Ic  is  manifcft 
too,  that  Arlfiotles  Authority  lies  in  fome  de- 
gree againft  the  Thing  :  And  therefore  to  facisfy 
all  thefe  Difficulties,  I  will  allow  this  Matter  a 
more  particular  Confideration,  when  we  come 
to  difcourfe  of  the  Intellectual  Soul  diftinftly. 

There  remains  yet  one  Point  more  concerning  10. 
the  Soul,  to  be  enquir'd  into,  which  relates  to  its  ttftytr** 
Separation  from  the  Body :  Now  This  may  hap-  ^™\!d 
pen  different  ways,  and  be  of  fundry  kinds.    The  j<jgtur»L 
only  ufual  and  natural  Separation  is  by  Death. 

Only 
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Only  herein  is  a  mighty  difference  between  other 
Animals  and  Mankind,  that  when  the  Reft  die, 
their  Souls  die  too  ;  agreeably  to  that  Rule  in  Phi- 
lofophy,  That  when  the  Subjett-Matter  is  corrufteJ3 
the  Form  is  ferfeBly  lofty  tho  the  Matter  fiill  remain. 
Whereas  the  Soul  of  Man  is  indeed  feparated  from 
his  Body  by  Death,  but  by  no  means  loft  or  anni- 
hilated :  So  far  from  periftiing,  that  it  remains  en- 
tire and  unhurt,  as  having  the  Privilege  of  an  Im- 
mortal and  Incorruptible  Nature. 

There  is  not  in  the  World  any  one  Opinion 
which  hath  been  more  univerfally  entertain'd, 
more  eagerly  embrae'd,  more  plaufibly  defended, 
more  religioufly  ftuck  to  (I  may  well  fay  Reli- 
gioufly,  fince  this  Do&rine  is  in  truth  the  very 
Foundation  of  all  Religion)  than  That  which  al- 
ferts  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  All  this  now  is 
meant  of  an  External  and  Publick  Profeffion  ; 
for,  alas!  it  is  but  too  manifeft  and  too  melancho- 
ly a  Truth;  (and  the  prodigious  Numbers  of  diffo- 
lute  Epicures,  abandond  Libertines, and  prophane 
Scoffers  at  God  and  a  Future  State,  bear  Teftimony 
to  it  That  what  Pretence  foever  the  Generality 
of  the  World  may  make  of  receiving  this  Dodrine 
in  Words  and  Speculation,  there  are  but  very  few 
who  exprefs  an  inward  Senfe,  and  ferious  Belief 
of  it,  by  living  like  Men  that  believe  it  indeed. 
Of  that  pra&ical  Affent,  I  fhall  take  occafion  to 
lpeak  more  largely  hereafter.  In  the  mean  while, 
give  me  leave  to  lament,  that  fo  little  and  fo  poor 
Effe<fts  appear,  of  an  Opinion  capable  of  produ- 
cing fo  many  and  fo  noble  :  For  certainly,  there  is 
not  any  one  Point  whatfoever,  the  Perfuafion 
whereof  can  bring  greater  Benefit,  or  have  a  ftrong- 
er  Influence  upon  Mankind.  It  may  be  obje&ed, 
I  confefi,  that  all  the  Arguments  which  Humane 
Difcourfe,  and  meer  Natural  Reafon  endeavour 
to  eftablilh  it  by,  cannot  amount  to  a  Demons 
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ftration.  But  it  mult  be  confefs'd,  that  there  are 
feveral  other  Things,  which  Men  are  content  to 
yield  their  Credit  to,  upon  far  more  weak  and 
inefficient  Suggeftions.  And  whereinfoeverlfc*/i» 
falls  (hort,  it  is  abundantly  fupply'd^jy  Revelation  ; 
which,  as  it  is  the  beft,  fo  it  is  the  proper  Evi- 
dence in  Matters  of  this  kind.  But  yet  to  /hew 
the  Importance  of  this  Dodxine,  even  Nature 
herfelf  hath  implanted  in  all  Mankind  a  ftrong 
Inclination  to  think  it  true  :  For  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  defire  the  lengthening  out,  nay,  the  perpetua- 
ting our  own  Exiftence.  And  no  Refledion  is 
more  uneafy,  than  That  which  attempts  to  per- 
fuade  us  that  we  muft  once  ceafe  to  be.  This  Di£ 
pofition  is  interwoven  with  our  .very  Frame ;  and 
hath  given  Birth  to  another  no  lels  general  than 
it /elf,  which  is  That  anxious  Caro,  and  impatient 
Regard  for  Pofterity,  that  takes  luch  faft  hold  on 
every  Man  of  us. 

Nor  woud  I  be  fo  far  mifunderltood,  as  to  have 
it  thought,  that  this  Difpofition  of  Mind  is  the  on- 
ly Humane  Foundation  upon  which  our  Belief  of 
the  Soul's  Immortality  Hands :  For  there  are  Two 
other  Moral  Arguments  in  particular,  which  give 
it  great  Credit,  and,  to  fay  the  very  leaft  of  the 
Cafe,  render  it  exceeding  probable. 
t  The  Firft  is,  That  Hope  of  Glory  and  Reputa- 
tion,  and  the  tender  Care  of  preferving  a  Good 
Name  when  we  are  gone  ;  nay,  the  Thought 
and  Endeavour  that  our  Fame  Ihoud  be  Immor- 
tal. Now  tho'  I  cannot  but  condemn  this  Sol- 
Hcitude  of  Vanity,  when  Men  pretend  to  place 
their  Haffmefs  in  the  Opinions  of  other  People  af- 
ter themlelves  are  dead  j  yet  the  marvellous  Regard, 
and  univerfal  Concern  Mankind  exprefs  for  it, 
feems  to  fay,  that  Nature  infpiresthofe  Defires  and** 
Expectations.   And  Nature,  we  know,  is  a  ffifi 
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Agent,  and  does  not  ufe  to  cheat  Men  with  Hopes, 
which  are  altogether  impoffible  and  vain. 

Another  Reafon  not  eafy  to  be  got  over  by  them 
who  oppofe  this  Dodrine,  is,  That  common  Im- 
preffion  that  Thofe  Crimes  which  are  committed 
in  fecret,  or  which  otherwife  efcape  the  Obferva- 
tion  and  Punifliment  of  Civil  Juftice,  and  the  Ven- 
geance of  Man,  are  ftill  referv'd  to  a  farther  Rec- 
koning; that  Almighty  God  fuppliesthe  Defe<£b 
of  Temporal  Judicatures,  and  hath  a  fevere  Judg- 
ment in  (tore  for  fuch  Offenders  as  Thofe  cannot 
extend  to.  And  fince  we  find  by  frequent  In- 
ftances,  that  many  Enormities  of  this  kind  are 
not  made  the  Marks  of  the  Divine  Vengeance  in 
the  Prefent  World  ,•  it  is  a  good  Confequence  of 
all  the  Idea's  we  Can  reafonably  entertain  of  God, 
that  He  fliould  purfue  the  Guilty  Wretches  into 
Another  World,  and  chaftife  them  as  they  deferve, 
even  after  Death.  And  now  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  what  greater  Moral  Affurance  can  be  ex- 
pe&ed  for  a  Subjed  of  this  kind,  than,  that  Hu- 
mane Nature  difpofes  every  Man  to  look  for- 
ward to  it,  to  defire,  and  to  think  it  probable ; 
and  that  the  Confideration  of  the  Divine  Juftice, 
reprefents  it  as  a  thing  not  only  greatly  probable, 
but  abfolutely  neceffary. 

This  laft  Refle&ion  will  lead  us  to  the  Difcovery 
of  Three  different  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Souls  •  all 
which  become  proper  Obje&s  of  the  Divine  Ju- 
ftice :  Nor  need  we  credit  it  upon  that  Account 
only,  but  even  Natural  Reafon,  the  Order  and 
Harmony  of  the  Univerfe  will  perfuade  us,  that 
fuch  a  fort  of  Being,  and  fo  Immortal  as  we  have 
been  defcribing  the  Humane  Soul,  is  requifite  to 
make  the  Series  of  the  Creation  beautiful  and 
.compleat.  Of  thefe  Three  forts  we  may  obferve 
that  Two  are  in  Extremes ;  The  One  confifting  of 
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fuch  Souls  as  are  grofs,  funk  down,  immerft  in,  in- 
feparable  from,  and  compounded  of  meer  Matter: 
Such  are  the  Souls  of  Brutes.  The  Other  quite 
contrary,  fuch  as  have  no  manner  of  Communi- 
cation with  Matter  and  Body,  as  Angels,  and  7w- 
mortal  Spirits,  whether  Good  or  Bad.  In  the  midft, 
and  between  thefe  Two,  is  the  Humane  Soul ;  and 
this  is  neither  entirely  and  neceffarily  confin'd  and 
faften'd  to  Matter,  nor  intirely  feparated  from  it, 
but  joyn'd  and  wedded  to  it  in  this  prefent  State  ; 
yet  fo,  that  its  Divorce  is  not  its  Deftru&ion,  but 
it  can  fubfift  and  live  without  Matter  in  Another 
State. 

Such  an  Order  and  Diftin&ion  as  This,  is  no 
defpicable  Argument  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Souly 
fince  otherwife  we  mull  fuppofe  a  wide  Gap,  a 
vaft  Defed,  and  foul  Deformity  in  Nature,  fuch 
as  carries  Abfurdity  in  it  felf,  cafts  a  Refle&ion 
upon  its  Author,  and  threatens  Ruin  to  the  World. 
Which  is  fupported  by  nothing  more  than  by  the 
Gradual  and  Contiguous  Order  and  Succeffion  of 
the  Creatures :  And  therefore  between  Diftances 
fo  wide  as  altogether  Corruptible,  and  abfolutely 
Incorruptible,  Nature  requires  fome  middle  Conditi- 
on of  a  Subftance,  partly  the  One,  and  partly  the 
Other.  Such  a  Link  as  this  is  neceffary  to  tie  the 
two  Ends  of  this  Chain  together  ;  and  fuch  a 
Link  can  be  no  other  Creature  than  Man  :  For  if 
we  carry  our  Thoughts  farther,  we  (hall  find  that 
Other  Beings  are  without  the  Compafs  of  this 
Length,  and  fo  there  are  Five  Stages  of  Beings  in 
all.  One  below  the  meaneft,and  even  thofe  Souls 
which  are  faid  to  confift  entirely  of  Matter,  fuch 
as  Stones,  which  we  cannot  fay  have  any  Soul 
at  all.  Another  far  above  even  the  raoft  exalted, 
the  moft  pure  and  immortal  Souls  ,•  which  is  the 
Ever-B!efled  and  Eternal  Spirit,  the  Great  and  Only 
God. 
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2.  But  befides  the  Separation  of  the  Soul  already 
Separancn  treated  of,  there  is  Another  unnatural  and  uncom- 
Uunatur*L  mon  one  .  an(j  t\^s  happens  by  Fits  and  Starts,, 

is  out  of  the  Way,  and  confequently  very  intri- 
cate, and  hard  to  give  our  felves  any  tolerable  Ac- 
count of :  Such,  I  mean,  as  comes  upon  Men  in 
Extafies  and  Raptures,  which,  as  they  differ  very 
much  in  their  Symptoms  and  Circumftances,  fo 
do  they  likewife  in  their  Caufes  and  Occafions. 
Of  thefe  fome  are  Divine  Extafies,  wrought  by  the 
exprefs  and  immediate  Operation  of  God :  Such 
are  thofe  Trances,  which  the  Scripture  takes  No- 
tice of  in  Abraham ,  Daniel,  Ez,ecbiel,  Zacbarias, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  Others  are  Damoniacal, 
procur'd  by  the  Interpofition  of  Good  or  Evil  Spi- 
rits, many  whereof  are  mention'd  in  Story :  And  we 
are  told  of  John  Duns-Scotus  in  particular,  that  ha- 
ving lain  a  long  time  in  a  Trance,  and  being  taken 
for  dead,  he  was  carry'd  to  be  bury'd,  and  put 
into  his  Grave  ;  but  being  rouz'd  with  the  Blows 
and  Bruifes  of  the  Mould  thrown  upon  him,  he 
came  to  himfelf,  and  was  taken  up  again  •  and 
in  a  few  Days  after  dy'd  in  good  earneft,  with 
the  lofs  of  Blood,  and  the  Bruifes  he  had  recei- 
ved upon  his  Head.  Cardan  mentions  fomewhat 
of  this  Nature,  with  which  both  Himfelf  and  his 
Father  were  poffefs  d.  And  many  Creditable  Au- 
thentick  Relations  have  been  made  from  feveral 
diftant  Parts  of  the  World,  of  abundance  of  Peo- 
ple, moll  of  them  of  the  Vulgar  fort,  too  weak 
and  ignorant  to  contrive  fuch  Stories;  and  of  Wo- 
men poflefs'd,  whofe  Bodies  have  not  only  con- 
tinu'd  long  without  any  Senfe,  or  Motion,  or 
Pulfe,  but  have  been  cut,  bruifed,  burnt,  without 
ever  feeling  it,  and  afterwards  when  they  came  to 
themfelves,  tbey  have  complaind  of  intolerable 
Torture  and  exquifite  Pain,  and  have  given  very 
ftrange  Accounts  of  what  they  have  fecn  and  done 
in  Places  a  great  way  off  A 
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A  Third  Separation  there  is,  which  we  may  call 
Humane,  becaufc  proceeding  from  Humane  Means, 
and  fuch  as  no  Superior  or  Invifible  Power  feems 
to  be  concern'd  in  :  This  comes  either  from  that 
Diieale  which  from  Hippocrates  is  call'd  Morbus 
Sacer,  but  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  the 
FaUing-Sicknefs,  (attended  with  Foamings  at  the 
Mouth,  which  are  look'd  upon  as  the  Mark  and 
Character  of  it,  and  diftinguifh  this  Diftemper 
from  Poffeflions,  in  which  the  Patients  are  faid 
to  have  none  of  thefe  Frothings,  but  a  very  noi- 
fom  Stench  in  the  room  of  them :)  Or  this  Sepa- 
ration may  be  owing  to  the  Force  of  Stupifying 
and  Sleeping  Medicines :  Or  to  the  Strength  of 
Imagination,  which  being  vehemently  intent  up- 
on lome  One  Thing,  perfectly  carries  away  the 
Soul,  and  renders  it  ftupid  and  infenfible  tp  all 
other  Obje&s  befides. 

Now  in  thefe  Three  kinds  of  Extafy  and  Tran- 
/port,  whether  Divine,  Demoniacal,  or  Humane, 
the  great  Doubt  arifing  is,  Whether  the  Soul  be 
really  and  truly  feparated  from  the  Body  ;  or  whe- 
ther, without  any  luch  Separation,  it  ftill  continue 
there,  but  be  lb  entirely  taken  up  with  fome  Ex- 
ternal Objed,  as  perfectly  to  forget  the  Body  be- 
longing to  it :  So  that  its  Natural  Operations, 
and  the  Exercife  of  its  proper  Offices  and  Vo- 
cation are,  during  that  Time,  fufpended,  and 
wholly  fuperfeded. 

As  to  Divine  Extafies ;  The  Apoftle  fpeaking  of 
Himfelf,  and  what  happen'd  in  his  own  Cafe, 
will  not  prefume  to  define  any  thing  :  *  Whether  in  *  Cor.  j  j, 

the  Body,  or  out  of  the  Body,  I  cannot  tell,  (lays  he) 

God  knoweth.  And  this  Caution  of  His,  is,  methinks, 
a  good  Warning  to  all  other  People,  that  They 
too  fhould  be  modeft  and  referv'd,  and  not  ram 
in  determining  any  thing  pofitively,  not  only  in 
Thefe,  but  even  in  lefs  Abftra&ions  of  the  Mind. 
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As  to  the  Second  Cafe,  That  of  T>amoniacksy 
Their  having  no  Senfe  of  great  Blows,  and  exqui-^ 
fite  Tortures,  and  reporting  Things  tranfa&ed  at 
Two  or  Three  hundred  Leagues  diftance  ;  thefe,  I 
confefs,  are  great  Conjectures,  and  very  violent 
Preemptions  of  an  a&ual  Separation  j  but  yet,  I 
think,  they  are  notconclufive  and  neceffary  Argu- 
ments for  it :  For  the  Devils  may  amufe  the  Soul, 
and  keen  it  fo  fully  employ'd  even  when  at  Home, 
that  it  mall  have  no  Commerce  or  Communica- 
tion with  the  Body  for  fome  confiderable  Time  ; 
and  at  the  very  fame  Time  too  he  may  reprefent 
to  the  Imagination  what  paffes  at  a  great  diftance, 
in  fo  lively  and  clear  a  manner,  as  to  fool  the 
Man  with  a  Perfuafion,  that  he  hath  really  been 
there,  and  feen  thofe  very  Things  which  the  Ima- 
ges thus  ftrongly  imprinted  upon  his  Fancy,  have 
enabled  him  fo  particularly  to  relate.  How  far 
the  Activity  of  Evil  or  Good  Spirits  extends,  is 
not  poffible  for  us  to  fay.  But  it  is  a  very  bold 
AfTertion,  and  what  Nature  will  very  hardly  en- 
dure, That  the  Whole  Soul,  formally  taken,  goes 
out,  and  abandons  the  Body  ;  for  upon  thefe 
Terms  the  Body  mull  die  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
pofes :  And  fuch  Mens  coming  to  themfelves  a- 
gain,  wou'd  not  be  a  Recovery  of  their  Senfes,  but 
a  Refurreclion  from  the  Dead.  And  yet  to  fay, 
That  the  Soul  does  not  All  go,  but  the  Imagina- 
tive and  Intellectual  Faculties  rove  abroad^  while 
the  Vegetative  flay  behind  and  keep  Houfe,  is 
ftill  more  monftrous  and  abfurd  :  For  at  this  rate, 
the  Soul,  which  is  entire,  and  One  in  her  Eflence, 
wou'd  be  divided  ;  or  elfe  we  mull  fuppofe  the 
Accident  only  to  be  tranfported  and  born  away, 
and  the  Subftance  to  remain  fixed  in  its  proper 
Place,-  and  therefore  we  have  reafon  to  admit  any 
other  Solution  of  the  Cafe,  rather  than  that  of 
an  A#ual  Separation. 
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As  to  the  Third  and  Laft  fort,  which  was  term'd 
•  Humane  ,  the  Thing  is  clear  beyond  a  Doubt, 
that  there  is  no  real  Separation  in  it,  fince  all  that 
can  be  pretended  to  in  this  Cafe,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  fome  prefe'nt  Stupefadion  and  Diforder, 
by  means  whereof  fuch  of  the  Soul's  Operations  as 
are  Vifible  and  External,  ceafe  in  Appearance,  and 
are  fufpended  for  fome  time. 

What  becomes  of  this  Soul,  and  in  what  State  or 
Condition  /he  continues  after  that  Real  and  Natu- 
ral Separation  made  by  Death,  Wife  Men  have  not 
been  able  to  agree,'  nor  does  this  Point  fall  proper- 
ly within  the  Compafs  and  Defign  of  the  prefent 
Treatife.  The  Tranfmigration  of  Souls,  advanced 
by  ?ythagoras>  hath  found  (in  fome  Parts  of  the 
Notion  efpecially)  tolerable  good  Acceptance  with 

the  Stoicks,  the  Academicks,  the  sAEgyptian  Philofo- 

phers,  and  fome  Others.    Not  that  they  all  admit- 
ted it  in  the  fame  Senfe  and  Extent,  or  to  all  the 
Purpofes  he  intended  it  ftiou'd  ferve  :  Some  allow- 
ed it  only  fo  far  as  it  might  contribute  to  the  Pu- 
nifhment  of  Wicked  Men,  who  might  fufFer  by 
being  turn'd  into  Brutes,  in  a  manner  like  that 
miraculous  Infliftion  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  a  Dan.  iv. 
Scourge  from  God  for  his  Vanity  and  Atheiftical 
Pride.   Some  again,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  E- 
minence  and  Authority,  have  imagin'd,  that  Pure 
and  Pious  Souls,  upon  their  quitting  this  Body, 
are  tranflated  into  Angels  ,•  and  the  Black  and 
Guilty  ones  transform  d  in  Fiends  and  Devils. 
Methinks  it  were  more  prudent  to  foften  the  former 
Branch  of  this  Notion,  as  our  BlelTed  Saviour  hath 
done  already,  by  faying,  That  they  neither  marry  nor  Luk(j  JX> 
die  any  more,  but  are  as  the  Angels,  and  are  the  Chil- 
dren of  God.   Some  again  have  fancy'd,  That  the 
Souls  ofthewickedeftand  moft  profligate  Wretches, 
after  a  very  long  Term  of  Time  and  Punifh- 
ment,  utterly  perifti,  and  are  reduc'd  to  their  Firft 
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Nothing.  But  Humane  Reafon  is,  and  mull  needs 
be  for  ever,  in  the  Dark  about  all  fuch  Matters. 
And  therefore  thefe  Difquificions  fhou'd  be  con- 
llantly  referr'd  to  their  proper  Topick  of  Inftru&i- 
on  :  For,  as  nothing  but  Rwzlation  and  Religion 
can  inform  us  truly  in  what  concerns  a  Future 
State,  fo  they  have  not  been  wanting  to  declare 
what  is  full  and  fufficient  for  our  Purpofe,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  Duty,  as  well  as  our  IVifdom,  to 
receive  this  without  more  ado,  and  ftcdfaftly  to 
reft  in  it. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  the  Second  Particular,  which  concerns  the  Ef- 
fence  and  Nature  of  the  Soul,  the  Author  makes 
a  very  odd  Diftindlion  between  Matter  and  Body, 
and  tries  to  reconcile  the  Opinion  ofThofe  who 
fay  the  Soul  is  Immaterial,  with  Theirs  who  affirm 
it  to  be  Corporeal  The  Refult  of  which  is,  That 
the  Souls  or  Men  do  not  confift  of  grofs  and  pal- 
pable Matter,  but  of  a  Body  thin  and  fubtle,  even 
beyond  all  Imagination  :  And  therefore,  in  the  Se- 
quel of  this  Difcourfe,  he  continues  to  make  a  Dif- 
ference between  the  Souls  of  Men  and  thofe  of 
Brutes,  even  in  this  very  Point  of  Materiality  it 
felf. 

But  now,  fince  Body  and  Matter,  ftri&ly  and 
Philofophically  taken,  come  all  to  one  ;  and  fince 
no  Subtlety,  or  Finenefs  of  Compofition,  makes 
any  Body  the  lcfs  a  Material  Subftance ;  fince  again 
the  Humane  and  Intellectual  Soul  hath  evidently 
feveral  Faculties,  and  performs  feveral  Operations, 
(fuch  as  Cogitation,  Vdition,  nay,  even  Senfation  it 
felf)  which  are  neither  inherent  Qualities  of  Mat- 
ter, as  fuch  ;  nor  what  any  Motion  or  Modificati- 
on vvhatfocvcr,  can  render  it  capable  of ;  Movfieur 
Cbarrons  Subtlety  of  the  Body  will  not  the 
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Gaufe  at  all :  For  Ethereal  or  Ccelefiial  Bodies  are  as 
truly  Matter  as  any  of  the  Courfeft  and  Groffeft 
whatfoever.  And  the  Notion  of  Matter  is  not  to 
be  taken  from  its  Purity  or  Foeculency,  its  Palpabi- 
lity or  its  Finenefs  but  from  its  Eflential  Proper- 
ties, fuch  as  Extenfion,  Quantity,  and  Divifibility, 
being  purely  Paffive,  and  A£ing  only  as  it  is  afted 
upon  Its  being  fubjed  to  the  Laws  of  Motion  ; 
and  the  like  :  Thefe  now  are  the  infeparable  Pro- 
perties of  every  thing  that  is  Body  ;  and  from  hence 
it  muft  needs  follow,  that  all  Bodies  whatfoever  are 
equally  diftant  from ,  equally  unqualify'd  for 
Thought,  and  Perception,  and  all  other  Operati- 
ons and  Faculties,  which  are  the  proper  and  di- 
ftinguifhing  Chara&ers  of  a  Reafonable  Soul.  Con- 
cerning which,  if  my  Reader  defire  farther  Satif- 
fa&ion  than  the  Nature  of  a  fingle  Advertifement 
allows  me  room  for,  I  refer  him  to  Dr.  Bentlys 
Second  Sermon  againft  Atheifm,  where  he  will 
find  this  Argument  handled  at  large. 

When  once  fuch  an  Abfurdity  as  This  hath  been 
Ihewn  to  attend  that  Notion  which  maintains  the 
SouFs  Corporeity  it  is  to  very  little  Purpofe  to 
urge  us  with  the  Difficulties  concerning  the  mu- 
tual Intercourfe  of  our  Souls  and  Bodies ;  or  what 
the  Soul  fuffers  either  in  her  United  or  in  her  Se- 
parate State :  Some  of  which  are  capable  of  the 
iame  Refolutions  with  thofe  given  in  the  Cafe  of 
Brutes,  (by  thofe  Philofophers  who  allow  them 
Senfe  :)  and  are  not  the  Adions  or  Affe&ions  of 
the  Intelligent,  but  of  the  Senfitive  Powers  :  And 
for  Others,  which  are  fuperior  to  Humane  Dif- 
courfe,  we  acknowledge  our  Ignorance,  and  re- 
folve  all  into  the  fole  IVM>  and  wonderful  Wifdom 
of  our  Almighty  Creator.  He  hath  not  told  us 
what  \$  the  Band  of  Union  between  thefe  Two  ; 
nor  hpw  this  Communication  and  intimate  Cor- 
refpofldence  is  kppt  up,  and  cairy'd  on ;  And  we 

think 
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think  it  is  impoffible  for  any  to  acquaint  us  with 
this  Procefs,  except  Him  only,  who  contrived  and 
conftituted  it.   But  Ten  thoufand  fuch  Obje&ions 
weigh  little,  when  balancd  againft  a  Flaw  in  the 
very  Foundation  :  Every  thing  at  this  rate  may  be 
difputed,  and  Univerfal  Scepticism  be  advanced,  for 
we  are  able  to  trace  nothing  thro'  all  its  Motions 
and  Operations.    But  an  Arp"!Tient  ah  Abfurdo, 
made  evident  in  the  Firft  and  moft  fubftantial  Prin- 
ciples, is  allowed,  even  in  that  Science,  which 
profeffes  the  greateft  Accuracy  in  Arguing,  to  be 
a  Juft  and  Legitimate  Demonftration  againft  any 
thing,  which  fuch  Principles  are  alledg'd  to  efta- 
blifli. 

See  more  concerning  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul,  and  her  Operations,  in  the 
Advertifement  at  the  End  of  the  Tenth 
Chaffer. 


CHAP.  VIII- 

4 

Of  the  Soul  in  Particular  ;  and  Firft,  of 
the  Vegetative  Faculty. 

HAving  thus  given  a  General  Defcription  of  the 
Soul,  in  the  Ten  Points  already  infifted  on, 
I  come  in  the  next  Place  to  treat  of  it  fomewhat 
more  diftin&ly ;  by  confidering  its  refpedive  Prin- 
cipal Faculties  a-part.  And  the  moft  convenient 
Order,  as  I  apprehend,  will  be  to  begin  with  the 
Loweft  firft,  and  fo  proceed  from  the  Vegetative  to 
the  Senjitive3  from  thence  to  that  of  Imagination  and 
Appetite,  and  laft  of  all  to  the  Intellectual y  which  is 
the  Supreme  of  all  the  Faculties,  and  that  which 
is  the  true  and  peculiar  Character  of  the  Humane 
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Soul.  Under  each  of  Thefe  there  are  feveral  fub- 
ordinate  Powers,  of  lefs  Note  and  Figure,  which 
hold,  as  Branches  of,  or  Deputies  under  thofe, 
and  will  fall  in  naturally  to  be  mentioned,  in 
the  Profecution  of  that  Method  I  have  here  pro- 
pofed. 

As  for  That  which  concerns  Vegetation,  it  is  the 
meaneft  by  much,  and  given  us  in  common  with 
the  very  Plants.  I  fliall  therefore  fay  but  very  fit^ 
tie  of  it,  not  only  becaufe  the  Subjeft  is  not  of  Dig- 
nity enough  to  bear  me  out  in  long  Enlargements* 
but  alfo  becaufe  this  is  more  properly  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Phyficians,  whofe  Profeffion  leads  to  the 
Study  of  Health  and  Sicknefs,  the  Prefervarives  of 
the  One,  and  the  Remedies  againft  the  Other.  I 
/hall  only  call  upon  my  Reader  at  prefent  to  ob- 
ferve,  That  under  this  Faculty,  there  are  Three 
Great  and  very  Important  Subalterns  concerned, 
and  each  of  them  fubfequent  and  aflifting  to  each 
other  in  a  regular  Progreflion.  For  the  Firft  pro- 
motes the  Second,  and  the  Second  the  Third :  but 
not  fo,  as  that  the  Order  can  be  inverted,  and  the 
Remark  hold  back  again. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  is  the  Nutritive ;  inftituted  for  • 
the  Prefervation  of  the  Individual,-  and  under  This 
there  are  feveral  Affiftants,  fuch  as  the  Attractive 
or  feeking  of  neceflary  Suftenance  ;  that  of  Con- 
codion  arid  Digeftion,  which  feparates  the  good 
and  ufeful  Parts  from  thofe  which  are  noxious  and 
naughty :  The  Retentive,  for  what  is  necelfary  ; 
and  the  Expulfive,  to  throw  off  what  is  offcnfive 
or  (iiperfluous. 

The  Second  is  that  of  Growing)  which  tends  to 
the  Perfedibn  of  the  Individual,  and  giving  it  all 
its  juft  Proportions. 

The  Third  is  the  Generative ;  for  the  Continu- 
ance and  Succeffion  of  the  Species. 
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From  hence  now  it  is  plain,  that  the  Two  for- 
mer of  thefe  were  inftituted  by  Nature,  for  the 
Sake  and  Benefit  of  the  Individual :  and  terminate 
in  the  Advantage  of  onefingle  Perfon,  and  his  own 
Body.  The  Third  extends  to  the  Species  in  general, 
and  its  EfFe&s  do  not,  cannot  center  in  the  Perfon 
himfelf ;  and  therefore  This,  as  more  Ex  ten  five  and 
Beneficial,  is  elteem'd  fuperior  in  Dignity  to  the 
other  Two  ,•  and  advancing  nearer  to  That  Facul- 
ty next  above  it,  which  is  the  Senfitive.  For,  Pro- 
ducing ones  owfi  Likenefe,  is  a  very  Eminent  Per- 
fection in  Nature,  and  gives  us  the  Honour  of 
fome  diftant  Refemblances,  even  to  the  Great  Cre- 
ator himfelf. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Senfitive  Faculty. 

THE  Exercife  of  this  Faculty,  or  the  Ope- 
rations of  Senfe,  require  the  Concurrence  of 
no  lefs  than  Six  feveral  Things  ,•  Four  within,  and 
Two  without  the  Body.  And  they  are  thefe  which 
follow. 

I.  The  Ftrft  is  the  Soul:  This  is  the  Prime  Effici- 
ent Caufe  of  Perception. 

II.  The  Second  is  the  Faculty  of  Senfatfon,  (which 
I  diftinguifli  here  from  the  Former,  having  already 
proved,  that  it  is  only  a  Quality  of  the  Soul,  and 
not  the  very  Effence  or  Soul  it  felf.)  This  con- 
fifts  in  the  Perception  and  Apprehending  of  Ex- 
ternal Objefts :  Which  may  be  done  Five  feveral 
Ways ;  for  which  reafon  we  are  commonly  faid 
to  have  Five  Senfes.  Concerning  that  Number 
I  /hall  fay  fomething  in  the  next  Chapter  ;  in  the 
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mean  while  my  Reader  need  fcarce  be  told  that 
thefe  Senfes  are  call'd,  Hearing,  Seeing,  Smelling, 
Tafting,  and  Feeling. 

III.  The  Third  Thing  neceffary  is  the  Bodily  In- 
Jhument,  or  Organ  of  Senfe ;  and  thefe  are  propor- 
tionally Five  too :  The  Eye  for  Sight  The  Ear 
for  Hearing  ;  The  Cavity  at  the  Top  of  the  Nofe 
(which  goes  into  the  firft  Ventricle  of  the  Brain) 
for  Smelling  The  Tongue  for  Tafting ;  and  the 
Skin  all  over  the  Body,  for  that  of  the  Touch  or 
Feeling. 

IV.  The  Fourth  requifite,  is  that  Animal  Spirit, 
derived  from  the  Brain,  (which  is  the  Origine  and 
Seat  of  the  Senfitive  Soul)  and  convey'd  thro* 
the  Nerves,  to  thefe  feveral  Organs :  by  the  Moti- 
on and  Mediation  of  which  Spirit  and  Organ,  the 
Soul  exercifes  her  Faculty. 

V.  The  Fifth  is,  what  the  Philofbphers  were  ufed 
to  call  the  Species  Senfibilis,  which  is,  in  plain  Englijh, 
the  Objed  which  moves  and  affects,  or  is  pro- 
pounded to  the  Organ :  And  This  is  of  a  different 
kind,  according  to  the  different  Senfe  excited,  or 
apply'd  to  by  it.  That  of  Sight,  or  the  Eye  (ac- 
cording to  the  commonly  received  Opinion,)  is 
Colour ;  a  Quality  or  Accident  inherent  in  the  Bo- 
dy colour'd.  Six  of  thefe  are  ftil'd  Simple  Co- 
lours, as  White,  Telloiv,  Red,  Purfle,  Green,  and  Blue  : 
To  which  fome  add  Black,  and  call  them  Seven. 
But,  itri&ly  fpeaking,  Black  is  not  any  Colour, 
but  only  a  Privation  of  Light,  refembling  Darknefs ; 
as  other  Colours  do  more  or  lefs  refemble  Light : 
The  Number  of  Compounded  Colours  is  infinite. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  go  to  the  Philofophical  Nicety 
of  the  Thing,  there  is  no  Colour  at  all  in  any  Bo- 
dy, whatfoever  ,•  for  This  is  nothing  elfe  in  Truth 
but  the  various  Reprefentation  which  Light  diffe- 
rently modified  makes  upon  our  Senfes.  For  when 
the  Light  is  gone,  all  Colour  is  gone  with  it,  and 
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as  this  never  appears  without  fome  Colour,  fo  it 
never  difappears,  fo  as  to  leave  Colour  behind. 

Now  Light  is  a  Quality  proceeding  from  a  Lu- 
minous Body,  which  creates  in  us  a  Perception  and 
Sight  of  it  (elf,  and  of  all  Things  elfe  within  our 
View.  When  this  terminares  upon,  and  is  ftopp'd 
by  any  folid  Body,  it  rebounds  back  again,  and 
doubles  its  Rays  by  Refle&ion:  But  if  it  penetrate 
the  Body,  and  find  farther  Paffage,  it  cannot  be 
feen  except  only  in  its  firft  Source,  the  Luminous 
Body  from  whence  it  was  fhed  originally  ^  nor 
does  it  then  do  us  any  Service  in  fliewing  other 
Objefts. 

The  Objeft  of  Hearing  is  Sound ;  by  which  we 
are  to  underftand  that  Noife  which  refults  from 
the  mutual  Collifion  of  Two  Bodies  ;  and  this  is  ve- 
ry various :  For  fome  Sounds  are  fweet  and  me- 
lodious, they  footh  and  charm  the  Soul,  calm  the 
Paffions,  compofe  the  Humours  of  the  Body,  and 
chafe  away  the  Diforders  of  the  whole  Man.  O- 
thers  again  are  fmart  and  piercing,  ftrike  thro* 
the  very  Soul,  wound  and  difturb  our  Faculties 
with  an  ungrateful  Harlhnefs.  But  of  all  our 
Senfes,  the  Mind  feems  to  be  moft  under  the  Power 
of  This ;  none  entertains  it  with  greater  Variety  ; 
none  takes  more  abfolute  Poffeffion  of  it. 

The  Object  of  Tafie  is  what  we  call  Savour  or 
Reliflies  ,•  of  which  the  Simple  are  Sweet3  Bitter, 
Sour,  Sharpy  Salt,  Acid :  But  of  the  Compounds  there 
is  no  Number  ,•  they  are  made  fo  exquifite,  and 
multiplied  fo  induftrioufly. 

That  of  Smeliing  is  Flavour,'  which  is  a  fort  of 
Vapour  arifing  from  the  Odoriferous  Objed,  and 
afcending  thro'  the  JNofe  into  the  firft  and  moft 
prominent  Ventricles  of  the  Brain.  Such  Perfumes 
as  are  very  ftrong,  commit  a  fort  of  Violence  upon 
the  Brain,  and  are  prejudicial  or  offenfive  to  it : 
But  thofe  that  are*  agreeable  and  moderate,  mini- 
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Iter  wonderful  Comfort  and  Refrelhment,  and 
both  delight  and  do  good  to  the  Head. 

The  Objeds  of  Feeling  are  fuch  as  ufually  are 
tcrm'd  the  Tactile  Qualities,  Hot,  Cold,  Moifi,  Dry  ; 
to  which  we  may  add  Soft  and  Sharp,  Rough  and 
Smooth,  Motion  and  Reft,  Tickling,  &c 

VI.  The  Laft  Thing  which  mult  concur  in  Sen- 
fation,  is  the  Medium,  or  Space  betwixt  the  Ob- 
jed and  the  Organ ,•  and  this*,  to  render  the  Ope- 
ration what  it  ought  to  be,  is  the  Air,  not  in  any 
wife  changed  or  corrupted,  but  frep,  and  in  its 
Natural  Purity  and  Difpofition. 

From  hence  we  may  gather,  That  the  Ad  of 
Senfation  is  perform'd,  when  the  Objed,  or  Sen- 
fible  Species  prefents  it  felf  by  the  Help  of  a  Medium 
difpos'd  to  convey  this  Reprefentation  to  the  pro- 
per Organ  fitted  to  receive  it  and  that  the  Ani- 
mal Spirits  lodgd  there  do  acqordingly  take  the 
Impreflion,  and  apprehend  the  Thing :  So  that  here 
is  Atlion  and  Yaffion  both  and  the  Senfes  are  not 
purely  Vtjfwe ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  they  re- 
ceive an  Impreflion,  and  in  that  refped  are  adcd 
upon,  yet  do  they  like  wife  aft,  in  lome  Degree, 
themfelves,  fo  far  as  they  perceive  the  Image, 
and  apprehend  the  Objed  propounded  to  them. 

See  the  Advertifement  at  the  End  of  the 
next  Chapter. 

The  old  Philofophy  before  Ariftotle's  Time,  made 
a  very  remarkable  Difference  between  the  Sight  . 
and  the  reft  of  the  Senfes :  Suppofing  This  to  be 
meerly  ABive,  and  imagining,  that,  whereas  the 
Others  receiv'd  the  Objed  and  Impreflion  from 
without,  and  fo  cou'd  only  be  Baffive ;  The  Eye 
quite  contrary,  /hot  out  its  Rays  of  Light  from 
within,  and  made  an  Impreflion  upon  the  Vifi- 
ble  Objed.  But  ever  fince  Ariftotle,  this  Account 
of  Vifion  hath  been  better  ftaced,  and  all  the 
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Scnfes  are  allow'd  to  be  equally  Paflive,  Equally 
wrought  upon  from  without:  All  the  Arguments 
of  the  Ancients  to  the  contrary  being  very  eafily 
anfwer'd  and  fet  afide. 
4*  But  now,  befides  thefe  Five  particular  Senfes,  the 
Organs  whereof  appear  outwardly,  there  is  An- 
other, which  is  call'd  the  Common  Senfory  within. 
Here  it  is  that  the  feveral  Obje&s  of  every  fort, 
perceiv'd  by  the  Corporeal  Organs,  make  their 
Rendezvous :  Hither  they  are  brought  to  be  ex- 
amin'd,  compared,  forted  out,  and  diftinguiiYd 
afunder  :  For  were  there  no  fuch  Office  of  Enqui- 
ry, all  wou  d  end  in  Confufion.  This  difcerning 
Power  is  above  the  Capacity  of  any  particular 
Organ  of  Senfe  ,•  for  each  of  thefe  is  intent  upon 
his  own  Bufinefs,  and  whatever  his  Fellows  do, 
is  out  of  his  Sphere  ;  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Matter,-  nor  can  he  be  a  competent  Judge 
in  it. 


* 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Senfes,  which  are  the  mofl  Exalted  and 
y  Noble  Tarts  of  the  r£ody. 

i.  THE  ordinary  way  of  being  conduced  to 
of  v>h*t  *  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  is,  by  the  Affiftance 
confequence  an(j  Miniftry  of  our  Senfes ;  fo  fay  the  Schools, 
tbty  sre  n  ^  jt  is  nQt  univerfaiiy  irue#   Thefe  are  our  firft 

See  Chap.  Inftru#ers :  All  our  Learning  begins  with  them, 
xv.  u.  and  is  at  laft  refolv'd  into  them  :  We  Can  go  no 
farther  back  than  they  lead  us,  or  give  occafion  for 
us  to  build  Confequences  upon.  Each  of  Thefe 
is  fupreme  within  its  own  Territories ;  and  a  large 
Dominion  each  of  them  polTeiTes :  An  infinite  Num- 
ber 
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ber  of  Reflexions  and  Notions  arife  from  each  * 
nor  does  any  One  of  them  hold  under,  depend  up- 
on, or  ftand  in  need  of  the  reft  :  Thus  the  Power 
of  them  all  is  equally  abfolute,  though  fome  of 
them  have  a  wider  Range,  and  more  Bufinefs,and 
a  longer  Train  of  Confequences  and  Inltrudions, 
than  fome  others.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  This, 
iince  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  other  Inftances :  For 
a  Petty  Prince  is  as  independent,  as  truly  Sovereign 
within  his  own  fmall  Territories,  as  the  greateft 
Monarch  upon  Earth  in  Kingdoms  of  the  largeft 
Extent. 

It  is  a  Maxim  univerfally  receiv'd,  That  there  2. 
are  hut  Five  Senfes  in  Nature  ;  and  that  which  in--  Their  Nun* 

clines  all  the  World  to  think  fo,  is,  becaufe  we^r- 
can  obferve  no  more  in  our  felves :  But  poffibly 
there  may  be  more,  and  fome  queftion  may  be 
made  of  it  •  nay,  indeed,  fome  probable  Reafons 
may  be  ofFerd,  that  there  are  more.  But,  fuppo- 
ling  that  there  are,  it  is  certainly  not  in  our  Power 
to  know  it,-  nor  can  we  pombly  affert  or  deny 
the  Thing  pofitively For  there  is  no  way  to  difco^ 
ver  the  Want  or  Defe&  of  a  Senfi  we  never  had. 
Several  Brutes  enjoy  all  the  Advantages  of  Life  that 
are  neceffary  to  them,  notwithftanding  they  do 
not  enjoy  all  the  Methods  of  Senfation,  which 
Nature  hath  given  to  Mankind ;  and  I  fee  no  Rea- 
fon,  why  an  Animal  may  not  fubfift  without  any 
of  the  Five  Senfes,  that  of  Touch  only  excepted, 
which  alone  wou'd  fupply  the  bare  iSieceffities  of 
Life.  It  is  plain  we  live  very  conveniently  with 
Five ;  and  yet  perhaps  there  may  be  One,  or  Two, 
ot  Three  move  in  Nature,  which  we  in  no  degree 
partake  of.  But,  as  I  find,  this  is  more  than  we 
do  or  can  know  ;  for  each  Senfe  is  confind  within 
its  own  Divifion,  and  can  make  no  Difcoveries, 
nor  hath  any  JurifdicbHon  out  of  its  own  Compafs. 
A  Man  blind  from  his  Birth  can  never  be  brought 
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to  any  Idea  of  Sight ;       can  he  (firiftly  fpeak- 
ing)  cicher  dcfire  it,  ur  he  concerned  for  the  Wane 
cf  it.    'Tis  true,  he  will  tell  you  perhaps,  that 
he  wifhes  to  See,  but  this  is  fpoke  by  rote,  and 
according  as  he  hears  ether  People  exprefs  them- 
felves ;  for  indeed  he  wifhes  he  knows  not  what; 
And  all  it  conies  to  ac  laft  is,  That  he  wou'd  be 
glad  to  have  fomewhat  which  lie  is  told  the  reft 
of  the  World  have,  and  hinifelf  hath  not.  The 
reafon  of  all  This  is,  Becaufe  the  Scvfcs  are  the 
Set  N$ti.   J^o>s  at  which  all  our  Knowledge  makes  its  firft 
Entrance  ,•  and  that  which  did  not  begin,  and  is 
not  let  in  that  way,  cannot  come  in  at  all.  Thus 
a  Man  is  not  capable  of  forming  to  himfelf  a  Con- 
ception of  more  Senies  than  thofe  Five  which 
himfelf  hath,  and  confequently  cannot  perfuade 
himfelf,  that  there  are,  or  can  be  more  in  Nature  ; 
but  it  docs  not  follow  from  hence  that  there  can 
be  no  more,  becaufe  he  hath  no  Notion  of  any 
more.    Who  knows  whether  the  many  Difficulties 
which  flill  remain  unaccounted  for  in  many  of 
the  Works  of  Nature,  and  the  Operations  of  Ani- 
mals, that  efcape  thenicett  Enquiry,  and  fufetileft 
Penetration  of  Humane  Wit,  may  net  be  charged 
upon  the  Want  of  fome  Scnie,  which  we  are 
not  provided  with  to  difcern  them  ?  Wh^t  the 
World  ufually  expreffes  by  the  Title  of  Sympathies, 
Slnti  pat  bits,  and  Occult  Qualities,  may  have  fome 
Sensitive  1  acuities  in  Nature,  accommodated  to 
perceive,  and  make  a  competent  Judgment  of 
them  ,*   and  perhaps  our  Ignorance  of  them  is 
owing  to  cur  being  deficient  in  this  Point.  Who 
can  tell,  whether  it  be  not  fome  particular  Sixth 
Sxnfty  which  informs  the  Coc^,  when  it  is  Mid- 
night, and  the  firit  Dawning  of  the  Day,  and, 
by  fome  fecret  Impulfe,  puts  him  conflantly  up- 
on Crowing  at  thofe  Times  ?  The  fame  may  be 
laid  of  that  Direction,  by  which  fome  Brutes  are 

led 
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led  to  fuch  Herbs,  as  are  proper  for  their  Recovery, 
when  fick  or  furfeited  ;  and  of  many  other  fuch 
Things  as  thefe,  which  are  notorious  Matters  of 
Fad,  but  the  Reafons  of  them  perfe&Iy  unknown. 
This  is  a  Cafe  in  which  we  are  utterly  in  the 
dark ;  and  no  Man  can  be  pofitively  affur'd  on 
either  fide  of  the  Queftion. 

Some  indeed  have  undertaken  to  give  a  Reafon 
for  this  particular  Number  of  Five  Senfu,  and  to  Whether 
prove  that  Thefe  are  fufficient,  by  comparing  and  tno«£h  9? 
diftinguiftting  them,  and  the  Ufes  they  ferve.  AU thtm' 
Bodies  ( fay  they )  without  us,  which  are  Ob* 
jefts  of  our  Senfes,  are  either  very  near  and  clofe 
to  Our  Body,  or  they  are  at  fome  diftance  from 
it :  If  they  be  clofe  to  us,  and  ftill  remain  with- 
out us,  then  they  fall  under  our  Touch :  If  they 
approach,  and  come  into  us,  then  they  are  the 
Obje&s  of  our  T«fte :  If  they  are  more  remote, 
and  ftand  before  us,  fo  that  their  Diftances  are 
meafur'd  by  a  Right  Line,  then  the  Sight  difcerns 
them :  If  the  Line  be  Oblique,  and  the  Motion 
Reflex,  then  the  Hearing  does  it.  Now,  methinks, 
the  Diftin&ion  were  better  thus :  Of  the  Five 
Senfes  accommodated  for  the  Service  of  the  whole 
Man,  as  he  is  compounded  of  Body  and  Soul, 
fome  are  appropriated  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Body  on- 
ly ;  and  Thefe  are  the  Touch  and  the  Tafie }  the 
One  for  all  that  enters  within,  the  Other  for  that 
which  continues  Hill  without  it.  Some  again  are 
firft  and  chiefly  defign'd  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Soul,  and  thofe  are  Sight  and  Hearing the  For- 
mer to  affift  Invention  the  Latter  for  Improve- 
ment and  Inftrudion,  and  all  manner  of  Com- 
munication. And  One  more  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
Extremes,  fitted  to  thofe  Spirits  and  Avenues  that 
belong  to  Soul  and  Body  both,  which  is  Smel- 
ling. Again,  They  an(wer  to  the  Four  Elements, 
ind  their  refpe&ive  Qualities ;  The  Touch  to  the 
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Earth  ;  Hearing  to  the  Air ;  Tafie  to  Water  and  Moi~ 
fiure  ;  Smelling  to  Fire  ;  and  Sight  to  a  Compound 
of  Water  and  Fire,  becaufe  of  the  Brightnefs  of  the 
Eye.    It  is  likewife  pretended,  that  there  are  as 
many  Senfcs  as  there  are  General  Divifions  of  fen- 
fible  Objeds;  and  thefeare  Colours,  Sounds,  Scents^ 
Relifhcs,  and  a  Fifth  fort,  which  wants  a  Name  to 
exprefs  it,  adapted  to  the  Touch,  and  comprehend- 
ing all  the  Tadile  Qualities,  as  Hot,  Cold,  Hard, 
Soft,  Rough,  Smooth,  Sharp,  and  the  reft  of  them. 
But  This  is  evidently  a  Miftake  ,•  for  the  Number  of 
the  Senfes  is  by  no  means  adjufted,  according  to 
the  Number  of  the  Objeds  they  are  capable  of. 
Nor  are  thefe  Objeds  the  Caufe  of  their  being 
juft  fo  many,  and  no  more.   Were  this  a  good 
Account,  it  wou'd  follow,  that  we  muft  have 
been  endu'd  with  a  great  many  more  than  we 
now  have  ,•  whereas  now  one  and  the  fame  Senfe 
entertains  Objeds  of  different  Kinds,-  and  one  and 
the  fame  Objed  creates  a  Perception,  and  impref- 
fes  it  felf  upon  feveral  Senfes  at  once.    The  moft 
probable  Account  of  this  Matter  feems  rather  to 
be,  That  the  Senfes  were  intended  for  Means  and 
Inftruments  of  conveying  Knowledge  to  us  ;  and 
that  Nature,  which,  as  ihe  is  not  niggardly,  fo 
neither  is  fhe  profufe,  hath  given  us  as  many  Sen- 
fes as  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe ;  and  that  when 
Ihe  had  fupply'd  us  with  enough  for  our  Ufe,  fhe 
did  not  think  fit  to  give  us  any  more. 

Of  Thefe  the  Senfe  of  Seeing  does  furpafs  all 
the  reft  in  the  Quicknefs  of  its  Operation ;  For 
it  reaches  the  very  Heavens  in  an  Inftant,  and 
ads  in  the  Air,  which  is  full  of  Light  and  Ima- 
ges, without  any  Trouble  or  Motion  ,•  whereas  all 
the  reft  of  the  Senfes  receive  their  Impreffion  by 
the  Motion  of  thofe  Bodies  which  make  it.  And 
all  Motion  requires  Time  to  be  perform'd  in  ;  fo 
that  all  the  other  Senfes  muft  needs  proceed  more 
*  '  -  -  flowly 
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flowly  than  This,  which  need  but  open  its  Organ, 
and  is  fure  to  find  Light  and  Colours  Hand  always 
ready  to  be  difcern'd  by  it.  All  the  Senfes  are 
likewife  capable  of  Pleafure  and  Pain ;  but  This  is 
obfervable  of  the  Two  grofleft  of  them,  That 
the  Touch  is  capable  of  abundance  of  Pain,  and 
but  very  little  Pleafure  ;  and  the  Tafte,  juft  contrary, 
feels  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure,  and  little  or  no  Pain. 

The  Weaknefs  and  Uncertainty  of  our  Senfes  is  the  ^ 
great  Caufe  of  our  Ignorance  and  Error,  and  The  wtah 
all  fort  of  Mifapprehenfion :  For,  fince  Knowledge  Ms  and 
is  attain'd  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Senfes  only,  if  tf*«r'j"'»- 
thefe  make  a  falfe  Report,  what  can  we  do  but ty    t  "** 
reofive  and  flick  to  it  ?  But  after  all,  who  can 
telQTwhat  Reports  they  make,  or  how  can  any 
Man  accufe  them  of  Falfhood,  fince  we  learn  all 
from  Them,  and,  confequently,  even  That  which 
gives  us  this  Jealoufy,  and  is  the  Ground  of  the 
Accufation.    Some  indeed  affirm,  That  the  Senfes 
are  faithful  in  all  their  Meflages,  and  reprefent 
the  very  Truth    That,  when  we  imagine  they 
deceive  us,  the  Fault  is  not  in  Them,  but  in 
fomething  elfe  $  and  that  we  ought  rather  to  lay 
it  at  any  other  Door  ,•  for  no  other  Thing  is  fb  free 
from,  io  incapable  of  impofing  upon  us.  Some 
again  run  into  the  contrary  Extreme,  cry  out  up- 
on the  Senfes  as  downright  infamous  Liars,  and 
cell  you,  That  nothing  at  all  of  Certainty  can  be 
had  from  them.   *  But  the  Truth  lies  between  *  see 
thefe  Extremes.  ve(rti^ 

Now,  Whether  the  Senfes  themfelves  are  de-  wntt^ 
ceiv'd  or  not,  thus  much  at  leaft  is  evident,  That  ne  ^utUB\ 
they  put  a  Cheat,  nay,  fometimes  a  Conftraint,  up-  Deceits  9} 
on  Reafon  ;  and  that,  by  an  unhappy  Viciffitude,  the  Mind 
Reafon  pays  them  back  in  their  own  Coin,  and  ™d  the 
returns  the  Cheat  upon  Them.    And  is  not  Man,  enJes' 
think  you,  like  to  be  wonderful  Wife  and  Know- 
ing, when  the  outward  and  the  inward  Inltru-  • 
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ments  of  Inftru&ion  are  eternally  tricking  one 
another,  and  his  whole  Compofition  is  foil  of  FalP- 
hood  and  Weaknefs  in  the  mod  neceffary  and 
effential  Parts  of  it  ?  Now,  that  the  Senles  deceive^ 
and  commit  a  Violence  upon  the  Underftanding, 
we  fee  plain  enough  in  thofe  Inftances,  where 
Some  of  them  immediately  put  us  in  a  Rage,  O- 
thers  fweeten  and  appeafe  the  Soul,  and  Others 
again  tickle  and  pleafe  it  exceedingly.  And  why 
fhou  d  Men  turn  their  Heads  away,  when  they  are 
let  Blood,  or  lanced,  or  fuffer  Incilions  and  Burn- 
ings, but  from  their  Confcioufnefs  of  the  Power 
their  Scnies  have  to  difturk  their  Reafon  j  and  thac 
the  fame  Thing  is  better  born,  when  the  Eyes  do 
not  obfervc  the  Operation  ?  The  Looking  down 
a  Pit,  or  a  vaft  Precipice,  diforders  and  confounds 
a  Man,  tho'  he  knows  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
ftands  fafe  himfelf,  and  cannot  reafonably  appre- 
hend any  danger  of  falling  into  it  ?  And,  to.  in- 
ftancein  no  more,  'tis  evident,  that  Senle  of  Pain 
and  Pkafure  both,  does  every  Day  vanquifti,  and 
utterly  confound  the  beft  and  braveft  Reloimions 
of  Virtue,  and  Temperance,  and  Patience. 

Again,  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  Scnfes  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cheated  by  the  Undaftanding. 
This  is  demcnttrated  by  thofe  Agitations  of  An- 
ger, and  Love,  and  Hatred,  and  other  Pafficns, 
which  impofe  upon  us,  and  make  us  fee  and  hear 
Things  quite  otherwife  than  they  really  are.  Nay, 
fometimes  our  Senfes  are  not  only  deceived,  but 
perfe&ly  ltupify,d,and  bound  up  from  all  Power  of 
Action,  by  violent  Dilbrdcrs  of  the  Soul,  as  if  the 
Soul  retir'd  inwards,  and  were  entirely  taken  up 
there  ;  For  thus  it  often  happens  when  our  Mind 
is  very  intent  upon  fomewhac  elfe,  the  Eye  never 
fees,  nor  takes  the  lead  Notice  of  thofe  Obje&s 
that  ftand  dire&ly  before  it, and  prefent  tbemfelves 
to  our  View.   And  Reafon  and  Senfe  judge  very 
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differently  of  the  Magnitude  of  the  Suh  and  Stars, 
and  of  the  Shape  of  a  Stick  in  the  Water. 

Other  Living  Creatures  have  a  Share  in  this  Gift  J. 
pf  Nature  as  well  as  We,  and  fometinies  are  mor<*  ^ 
liberally  dealt  with  in  it:  For  fome  are  quicker  ['^J^ 
t>f  Hearing  than  Men;  Others  have  a  ftronger  and  m„  ^ 
clearer  Sight ;  Others  a  nicer  Smell ,•  and  Others  Brutes. 
a  more  diftinguifliing  Tafte.    The  general  Opini- 
on is,  That  a  StAg  excells  all  other  Creatures  in 
hearing,  &ri  Eagle  in  Seeing,  a  Hcg  in  Smiling,  an 
Apt  in  Taping,  arid  a  Tbttoife  in  Feeling.   But  yet 
the  Pre-eminence  In  this  laft  hath  been  allowcj 
to  Man  ,  which  is  not  much  for  our  Credit,  lince 
This,  Of  ail  the  Senfes,  is  reckoned  the  grdffeft  and 
taoft  brutal.   In  the  mean  while,  this  Reflexion 
upon  what  hath  gone  before,  may  not  be  unfea- 
fonable    That  if  the  Senfes  are  the  Means  and 
Inftrumentsof  Knowledge,  and  Brutes  have  Sen- 
fes too,  nay,  frequently  more  acute  and  penetra- 
ting than  Ours,  there  rtiay  a  fair  Argument  be 
drawn  from  hence,  for  Their  partaking  In  Know*, 
ledge  with  us,  as  well  as  they  partake  of  the  Helps 
and  Means  that  convey  it  to  us. 

But  tho'  the  Senfes  be  the  Inftruntentt  of  Kmw-  8. 
Uge,  yet  are  they  not  the  only  Inftrutiients ;  much  it  is  b*rl 
lets  are  our  own  Senfes  alone  to  be  confulted  or  » 
depended  upon  in  the  Cafe  :  for  if  it  happens Sen!er' 
that  Brutes  have  from  Their  Senfes  a  Report  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Ours  make,  and  the  Judg- 
ment given  upon  that  Evidence  tfo  confequently 
difagree  with  the  Notions  we  form  to  our  fclves, 
(as  in  fundry  Inftances  'tis  plain  it  does  happen) 
which  of  thefe  two  Teftimonies  fhall  we  believe  ? 

Our  Ffifting- Spit  tie  cleanfes  and  heals  our  QWnWounds, 
and  yet  it  kills  a  Serpent ;  Now  from  Two  fo 
different  Effe&s,  what  Concluficn  can  be  made 
Concerning  the  true  Nature  of  Humane  Spittle? 
Shall  we  fay  that  it  is  cf  a  Drying  and  a  Cleanfing,  ; 
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or  of  a  Poyfonous  and  Killing  Quality  ?  To  make 
any  certain  Determination  of  the  Operations  of 
'  Senfe,  we  (hou'd  do  well,  methinks,  to  agree  with 
the  Brutes,  who  have  the  jfyme  Faculties  as  well 
as  We.  But  the  leaft  that  can  poffibly  be  requir'd 
in  order  to  it,  is,  That  we  (hou'd  be  confident 
with  our  own  felves,  and  that  the  fame  Judge, 
and  the  fame  Evidence  fhou'd  always  concur  in 
the  fame  Sentence.  And  yet  even  This  we  are 
not  come  to  :  Shut  your  Eye,  and  put  your  Fin- 
ger upon  part  of  the  Lid,  and  this  Eye  fo  prefs'd 
fees  Things  after  another  manner,  than  it  does  in 
the  Natural  and  Common  Pofture.  Stop  your 
Ear,  and  the  Sound  is  vaftly  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  ordinary  Impreflion  :  Thefe  Differen- 
ces every  Man,  when  he  will,  may  make  for 
himfelf.  But  fome  there  are  which  Nature  hath 
made  to  our  Hand  :  A  Child  Taftes,  and  Hears, 
and  Sees  much  otherwife  than  a  Grown  Man 
and  a  Man  in  his  full  Strength  differs  no  left 
from  an  Old  Man  ,*  One  in  per  fed  Health,  from 
a  Sick  Perfon  a  Wife  Man  from  a  Fool.  Now 
where  the  Diverfity  and  Diftance  is  fo  great, 
nay,  where  there  is  even  a  Contrariety  of  Per- 
ceptions, where  fliall  we  fix,  or  what  can  we  de- 
pend upon  for  Truth  ?  Even  one  Senfe  contra- 
di&s  and  gives  the  Lie  to  another  ;  for  a  Piece 
of  Tainting  which  feems  Raifed,  and  in  Relief 
(as  they  term  it)  to  the  Eye,  when  we  come 
to  feci  it  with  the  Hand,  is  perfectly  flat  and 
fmooth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  order  to  giving  the  Reader  a  right  Notion  of 
the  Matter  treated  of  in  this  Chapter,  I  (hall 
beg  leaye  to  detain  him  a  little,  with  the  Confide- 
ration  of  thefe  Three  Particulars. 

Firfty  "What  dependence  may  be  had  upon  the 
Evidence  of  Senfe. 

Secondly,  Whence  thofe  Mi  flakes  do  really  pro- 
ceed, which  we  find  fome times  charg'd  upon  the 
Deceivahlenefs  of  our  Senfes. 

Thirdly,  Whether  All  our  Knowledge  depends 
upon  our  Senfes,  fo  as  that  we  can  know  nothing 
but  by  Their  means. 

I.  As  to  the  Evidence  of  Senfe  ;  This  is  what  all 
Mankind,  who  have  ever  allow'd  any  thing  of 
Knowledge  or  Certainty  at  all,  conftantly  look'd 
upon,  as  the  fureft  and  mod  irrefragable  in  all  thofe 
Cafes,  which  are  the  proper  Obje&s  of  it :  And 
therefore  He  that  went  about  to  evacuate  or 
weaken  this,  was  efteem'd  a  Man  not  fit  to  be 
difputed  with  :  Becaufe  one  muft  needs  defpair  of 
producing  any  better  and  more  convincing  Proofs, 
and  fo  he  muft  continue  in  incurable  Ignorance, 
unlefs  we  cou'd  fuppofe  fo  abfurd  a  Procefs  in 
arguing,  as  that  a  Man  flioud  be  perfuaded  of  a 
thing  more  manifeft,  by  a  Medium  which  is  lefs  fo. 
It  were  an  Affront  to  Humane  Nature,  to  en- 
deavour the  eftablilhing  this  by  Arguments,  fince 
none  ever  difclaim'd  the  Truth  oi  it,  but  They 
who  wou'd  not  allow  us  to  be  fure  that  any 
Thing  was  true ;  and  confequently,  cou'd  no  more 
depend  upon  their  own  Obje&ions  againft  it,  than 
they  cou  d  upon  the  Thing  they  brought  them 
againft.  Therefore  Lucretius  hath  very  defervedly 
expos'd  the  Folly  of  fuch  perverfe  Scepticks,  in  his 
Fourth  Booh 
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Dcnique  nil  fclri  fiqui*  putat,  &c. 

He  that  fays  Nothing  can  be  knoirn,  oerthyows 
His  own  Opinion  ;  for  He  Nothing  knows ; 
So  knows  not  That.    What  need  <>f  hng  difyaie  ? 
Thofe  Maxims  kill  Themfelves,  Themfuves  confute  s 
But  grant  This  might  be  known,  and  grant  He  knew  ; 
Tet  fmce  he  hath  difcoverd  nothing  true, 
What  Mark,  and  what  Criterion  then  can  fiow, 
Or  tell,  what  'tis  to  know^ or  not  to  know  ? 
Or  how  coud  He  what's  Truth,  what's  Falfhood 
learn  ? 

How  wh.it  was  Doubt,  what  Certainty  difcetn  ? 

From  Sen/e  all  Truth  and  Certainty  irtftrr, 
In  *vain  feme  firive  to  fro*ue  that  Scvfe  can  erf  ; 
For  that  which  woud  convince,  which  wcttd  cflofe 
The  Senfes,  ninft  be  Jarer  far  than  thofe. 

So  that  upon  thefc  Terms,  it  Is  evident  sfll  Know- 
ledge muft  be  given  tip,  becaufe  if  our  Senfes  be 
falie,  we  can  have  no  ftronger  Convi£ictn  than, 
what  ariies  from  Them,  that  any  thing  is  true  ; 
not  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  Truth  or  FJj- 
bood  in  the  World.  But  befides,  if  it  wer"e  pro- 
per to  argue  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  any  reufonable  Per- 
fon  wou  d  find  no  difficulty  in  the  Belief  of  this 
Matter  ;  For  if  he  only  allow  the  Being  of  a  God,, 
and  confiders  the  mighty  Confequence  6f  out  Sen- 
fes to  us  in  all  our  Affairs  whatfoever;  ic  can  ne- 
ver enter  into  one's  Head,  that  a  Being  of  fuch 
Perfe&iom  wou'd  leave  his  Creatures  in  perpetual 
Ignorance  and  Uncertainty,  and  give  them  fuch 
Organs  and  Inftmmertts,  as  fliou'd  only  deceive 
and  confound  them  i  Par  God  indeed  is  the  true 
Efficient.  Caufc  of  all  our  Senfations  T  and  the 
Foundation  of  Ottr  Certainty  ,*  and  his  Goodnefs 
and  Truth  are  our  Pledges,  that  we  are  -not  mi- 
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ftaken,  and  always  in  the  wrong,  in  the  due  Ufe 
of  thofc  Faculties  he  hath  given  us  to  diftinguifti 
Things  by. 

Ag*m :  If  we  obferve  the  Manner  how  thefe  O- 
perations  are  perform'd,  that  it  is  by  External  Im- 
prefBons,  by  which  the  ObjeA  ftrikes  upon  the 
proper  Organ,  and  that  Impreffion  is  continu'd 
rill  ir  be  carry 'd  on  to  that,  which  is  called  the 
Common  Senfory,  or  the  inward  Seat  of  Senfe  ;  All 
this  muft  depend  upon  the  fame  neceflary  Laws  of 
Mittttr  and  Motion^  by  which  Bodies  in  general  ad 
upon  one  another.    And  therefore,  iuppofing  the 
fame  ObjeA,  the  fame  Force  of  Impreffion,  the 
fame  Situation,  the  fame  Difpofition  of  the  Or- 
gan, the  fame  Medium,  and  the  like ;  the  Report 
of  the  Senfe  cannot  but  be  the  fame ;  But  where 
there  is  a  Variation  in  any  of  thefe,  the  Perception 
is  under  a  neceffity  of  Varying  too.   Thus,  ( to 
ufe  the  Inflance  mentioned  by  Chart  on )  when 
part  of  the  Eye-Lid  is  prefs'd  down  by  the  Fin- 
ger, the  Rays  are  differently  admitted  into  thePu* 
pil,  and  fall  upon  two  feveral  places  of  the  Tunica, 
Retina,  which  confequcntly  creates  a  twofold  Im- 
preffion  of  the  Obje&  :  And  This  Duplicity  is  as 
natural  and  neceflary  in  fuch  a  Difpofition  of  the 
Eye,  as  truly  agreeable  to  all  the  Rules  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  as  a  fmgle  Reprefentation  wou'd  be 
in  the  ufual  Pofture    fo  far  from  a  Reflexion 
upon  the  Truth  of  Senfe,  that  our  Senfes  could 
not  be  true,  if  the  thing  were  otherwife  reprefen- 
ted.   A  proportionable  Difference  maft  needs  fol- 
low in  the  different  Modifications  of  Light  and 
Shades,-  (  which  is  the  Reafon  of  that  Appearance 
taken  notice  of  here ,  of  Pieces  in  Relief )  the 
dextrous  Management  whereof  makes  the  great  Se- 
cret of  the  Art  of  Tainting.    So  it  is  again,  if  there 
be  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  Medium  through 
which  the  Ray*  pafs  from  the  Obje&  to  the  Or- 
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gan  of  Senfcs  ,•  which  is  the  Cafe  of  Prifmes,or  of 
Eyes,  either  diftorted  in  their  Situation,  or  difco- 
lourd  in  any  of  the  Humours :  and  as  Thefe  make 
a  Change  in  the  reprefented  Colour  of  the  Objed, 
fo  does  the  Contraction  or  Dilatation  of  the  Pu*. 
pi!,  in  the  Magnitude  or  Figure  of  it.  And  the 
Eye,  and  other  Organs  of  Senfe,  varying  by  Age, 
Sicknels,  Nature,  or  Accidents,  unavoidably  rer- 
quire  different  Senfations,  in  Perfons  of  different 
Years  and  Conditions.  The  Matter  coming  much 
to  one,  whether  the  Objed  be  varioufly  reprefen- 
ted through  Diftance,or  its  ownPofture  and  Form, 
or  through  fome  Change  and  Defed  of  the  Or- 
gan, which  receives  the  Impreffion.  All  Which 
fufficiently  accounts  for  the  differing  Senfations  of 
Children,  Grown-Men,  and  Aged  Perfons,-  the 
different  Taftes  of  the  Sick  and  the  Healthful ;  and 
indeed  the  vaft  Diverfity  of  Palats  among  Man- 
kind in  general  :  For  here  is  a  mighty  Diverfity 
in  the  Organ  of  Senfe  and  the  making  one  and 
the  fame  Report  is  therefore  impoffible :  For  our 
Senfes  are  like  MelTengers,  and  all  their  Bufinefs 
is,  To  be  Faithful  and  True  in  delivering  their  Er- 
rand, as  they  have  receiv'd  it.  If  it  were  not  gi- 
ven as  it  ought  to  be  at  firft,  ( that  is,  if  there  be 
any  accidental  Defeds  to  change  the  Appearance  ) 
This  they  are  not  refponfible  for  but  they  are  to 
tell  what  they  feel,  and  hear,  and  fee  and  in 
This  they  are  faithful,  and  may  be  depended  upon. 
For,  That  they  may  be  trufted  even  in  Matters 
of  the  greateft  Conlequencee,  is  beyond  all  reafo- 
nable  Gontradidion  not  only  from  the  moft  ne- 
ceffary  and  important  Matters  of  Humane  Life, 
being  carry'd  on  upon  the  Confidence  of  this  Te- 
itimony,  but  (  which  to  a  Chriftian  is  much  more 
confiderable  )  from  all  the  External  Evidences  of 
Religion  being  put  upon  this  Iffue.  The  Life  and 
Deach  >  the  Refurredion  and  Afcenfion  of  our 
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IMeffed  Saviour,  the  Do&rines  he  taught,  and  the 
Miracles  he  did  in  Confirmation  of  them,  be- 
ing fo  many  Appeals  to  the  Senfes  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  conversed,  and  the  great  Motive  to  Per- 
fuafion,  which  the  Apoftle  urges,  is,  that  he  deli- 
ver'd  That  to  his  Profelytes  concerning  the  Word 
of  Life,  of  which  they  had  had  all  poffible  De- 
monftrations,  fince  it  was  what  He  and  his  Fel- 
low-Preachers bad  beard ,  what  they  had  feen  with 
their  Eyesy  what  they  had  looked  upon,  and  their  Hands  iJohnLi 
bad  bandied.  AH  which  was  certainly  a  very  weak 
and  impertinent  Allegation,  if  the  Senfes  are  fo 
liable  to  Miftakes,  and  fo  uncertain  a  Foundation 
of  Knowledge,  that  we  cannot  with  fafety  fix 
any  Conclufions  from  the  Reports  they  make  to 
us.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  deny'd,  but  Men  do 
very  frequently  err  by  too  eafie  a  Credulity  in 
this  refpeft,  which  minifters  fuffieient  ground  for 
our  Second  Enquiry. 


Senfes.  In  This,  as  well  as  fome  Other  Particulars, 
Epicurus  feems  to  have  been  very  unfairly  dealt 
withal  by  the  Stoicks,  and  fome  other  Philofophers 
of  a  contrary  Party  ,•  who,  becaufe  he  aiTerted  the 
Truth  of  the  Senfes,  and  vindicated  their  Fidelity 
in  Reporting,  have  charg  d  him  with  affirming, 
that  a  Man  cou'd  not  poffibly  miftake  in  forming 
Judgments  according  to  thofe  Appearances.  Where- 
as in  Truth  Epicurus  only  places  the  Senfes  in  the 
Quality  of  Evidence,  whofe  bufinels  it  is  to  relate 
bare  Matter  of  Fact,  but  does  by  no  means  deny 
the  Jurifdi&ion  of  the  Court  to  which  thofe  Ac- 
counts are  given,  to  pafs  Sentence  as  fhall  feem 
juft  and  equal.  To  this  pur  pole  is  that  <oe3*t*&A*u 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  Tenth  Book  menti- 
ons ,•  and  Gaffendus  in  his  Comment  upon  it,  fo 
rationally  enlarges  upon,   By  which  is  meant, 

that 
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that  Men  ought  to  avoid  Precipitation,  and  not 
rafhly  pronounce,  that  Things  are  in  reality  as 
they  are  reprefented  ,•  but  calmly  and  flowly  ex- 
amine Gircumitances,  and  obferve  the  Cautes  of 
fuch  Reprefentations.  Thus  likewife  Lucretius  in 
his  Fourth  Book,  after  having  inftane'd  in  feveral 
Appearances,  which,  when  ftricftly  enquir'd  into, 
are  found  to  differ  from  the  Nature  of  the  Things 
themfelves,  clofes  his  Account  with  thefe  very 
fignificant  Verfes, 

Csetera  de  genere  hoc  mirando  mult  a  <videmw, 
Qua  violate  fidem  quafi  Jtnfibus  omnia  quarunt. 
Nequicquam.    J^ucniam  fars  horum  maxima  faliit9 
Propter  Opinatus  animi,  juos  addimus  ipfi,  &c. 

Which  the  Englifi  Reader  may  take  from 
Mr.  Creech  thus :  , 

Ten  Thoufand  fuch  appear,  Ten  TJooufand  Foes 
To  Certainty  of  Senje  ;  and  All  oppofe  : 
In  vain.     Tis  ^judgment,  not  the  Senfe  mi/lakes, 
Which  fancy'd  Things  for  real  Objects  takes. 

If  then  One  Light  appear  to  be  Two,  when  the 
Eye-Lid  is  prefs'd  if  a  Square  Building  at  a  Di- 
ftance  feem  Round,*  if  a  Piece  in  Perfpe&ive  feem 
a  Cloylter  or  a  Portico  ;  a  Man  is  not  prefently 
to  conclude  that  thefe  are  really  fuch;  nor  can  he 
be  excus'd  if  he  do  fo.  For  Reafon  and  Confide- 
ration  wou'd  convince  him_,  that  thefe  Idea's  muft 
be  fo,  and  coifd  not  be  otherwife,*  That  the  un- 
natural Difpofirion  of  the  Eye  mult  needs  double 
the  Image  in  the  firft  Inftance ;  That  the  Diftance 
of  the  Objed  will  naturally  cut  off  the  Angles, 
and  render  the  Perception  lefs  diftinft,  in  the  fe- 
cond  •  and  that  Shades  artificially  call,  and  fome 
Strokes  of  the  Pencil  or  Style  bolder  and  ftronger 
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than  the  reft,  will  of  negeflity  create  imaginary 
protuheranqes  $  ^nd  imaginary  DUtances  in  the 
£aft.  What  Courfg  then  fhall  one  take  to  prevent 
Errpurs  in  theic  Cafe*  ?  In  general  *  he  niuft  not 
be  too  hafty  in  giving  Judgment,  but  bring  thefe 
Things  to  the  Teft.  The  Firft  mud  be  viewed 
with  his  Eye  in  its  ufual  Form  and  Condition  ; 
the  Second  he  muft  make  nearer  Approaches  to, 
and  view  it  clofe  at  Hand  :  For  the  Third  he  may 
call  in  another  Senfe  to  his  Afliftance ;  and  if  the 
Eye  alone  cannot,  the  Touch  muit  fet  him  right. 

But  to  this  Cbarrw  replies,  and  not  only  He, 
but  Lncretius;  That  no  One  Senfe  can  poffibly  cor- 
re#  another  : 

An  poferunt  Oculos  Ahw  reprehender*,  an  Anrts 
T*tUs  ?  &c. 

What  ?  Can  the  Ears  convince  the  Eyes  ?  Can 
Thofe 

Confute  the  Hand,  the  Palate,  or  the  Nofe  ? 
Tell  them  wherein  they  err,  when  e'rr  they 
oiifs, 

And  give  falfe  Notices  ?  Fond  Fancy  this  I 
For  Each  a  proper  Ufe  and  Power  enjoys, 
A  proper  Objed  every  Senfe  employs. 

But  after  all,  What  is  the  true  Meaning  of  this 
Argument,  and  how  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 
No  more  than  this.  That  All  the  Senfes  are  not 
equally  adapted  to  receive  and  diftinguifh  all  man- 
ner of  Obje&s :  that  Each  of  them  is  equally  Faith- 
ful in  thofe  peculiar  to  it :  And  confequently,  the 
Eyes  cannot  coarreit  the  Ear  in  Sounds,-  nor  the 
Ear  the  Nofe  in  Smells :  But  does  it  follow  from 
hence,  that  when  two,  or  more  of  tbefe  Evi- 
dences are  joyned,  they  will  not  corroborate  the 
Tcftirnony,  and  give  a  firmer  Affurance  ?  or  that 
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Reafon,  which  is  the  proper  Judge  may  not  fift 
out  the  Truth  by  confronting  thefe  Evidences 
againft  one  another  ?  This  is  a  Conftru&ion  whol- 
ly Foreign  to  the  Place,  and  to  the  Philofopher's 
Defign.  And  therefore  (fays  Empiricus)  as  Thyftcians 
pronounce  of  a  Difeafe  not  from  One  fingle  Symptom,  but 
from  the  Concurrence  of  federal  $  and  a  Fever  is  diftin* 
guiflid,not  only  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  Vulfe,but  by  the  Ex- 
cefs  of Heat  jhe  Rednejs  of the  Complexion  ,t he  Height  of  the 
Water, the  Excejfive  Tbirft,  and  other  Cbaratters  known  to 
the  Skilful  in  that  Art ;  So  a  doubting  Fhilofopher  makes  a 
Judgment  of  Truth,  by  the  Co-incidence  and  good  Agree- 
ment of  federal  Ideas  comVar  d  together.    And  to  the 
fame  Purpofe,  Macrobius  hath  defcribed  the  Pro- 
cefs  fit  for  fuch  Cafes.   If  ( fays  he )  a  Man  fees 
the  Figure  of  an  Apple  at  a  Diftance,  it  does  not  pre- 
fently  follow  that  this  is  a  real  Apple  ;  becaufe  this  Re- 
femblance  may  he  formd  out  of  other  Materials*  What 
Siturn  7.  then  fltall  he  do  to  fatisfe  himfelf  ?  Let  him  put  it  to 
**•         tbe  Try  a  I  of  another  Senfe,  and  judge  of  it  by  the  Smell : 
But  pojjibly  it  may  have  lain  among  Apples,  and  re- 
tain the  Scent  :  Then  confult  the  Touch,  and  examine  the 
Weight  of  it  :  But  perhaps  the  Cunning  Artificer  hath 
been  very  Nice  in  adjufiing  this  too  j  If  fo,  let  him  have 
recourfe  to  the  Tafie,  and  if  he  find  the  true  Relijh  of  an 
Apple ;  thefe  concurring  Evidences  leave  no  reafonable 
Doubt  of  its  being  really  the  very  Fruit  it  at  firft  feemd 
to  be.   From  hence  it  does  not  only  appear,  what 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  judging  the  Reprefen- 
tations  of  Senfe ;  but  likewife,  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  Men  fo  often  err  upon  this  Occafion . 
That  it  is  meerly  the  Effed  of  Raflmefs,  and 
Negligence ,•  and  the  determining  more  than  we 
have  Evidence  for.    For  thefe  Ideas,  and  ImpreP- 
fions  give  us  only  the  Appearances,  and  external 
Accidents  of  Things  ,•  and  fo  long  as  we  affirm 
them  to  appear  lo  to  us,  we  are  fafe,  and 
cannot  err.   But  if  from  thefe  Accidents  we  fhall 
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undertake  to  determine  of  their  Subftance  and  Na- 
ture :  If  we  fliall  definitively  fay,  They  a&ually 
are  what  they  appear,  our  own  Mind  mifguides 
us  ;  and  the  Fault  lies  not  in  the  Evidence,  which 
told  us  true  ;  but  in  the  Judge,  who  decides  the 
Caufe,  without  canvafing  the  Witneffes,  and  de- 
clares That  for  Right  and  Truth,  which  was  ne- 
ver pos'd  before  him. 

My  Reader  will  eafily  apply  what  hath  been 
faid  here  (perhaps  too  tedioufly)  to  what  our 
Author  infinuates  of  the  mutual  Cheat,  in  his 
Sixth  Paragraph  of  this  Cbafter.  For  hence  it  is 
that  our  Panick  Fears,  and  other  groundleft  and 
violent  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  grow  to  fuch  ExceC- 
fes,  that  they  run  away  with  the  Firft  Impreffions, 
and  never  call  in  Reafon,  to  calm  and  moderate 
the  Diforder  of  the  Spirits  but  are  perfe&ly  tran- 
fported  in  the  prefent  Heat  and  Agitation,  and  in- 
ttead  of  examining,  magnify  the  tormenting  Ideas 
to  themfelves.  All  which  is  in  no  degree  owing 
to  the  Natural  Defed,  either  of  Senfe  or  Reafon  ; 
but  to  Strength  of  Paffion,  and  Negleft  of  fuch 
timely  Remedies,  as  Nature  hath  provided  us  with, 
if  not  wholly  to  prevent,  yet  at  leaft  to  abate, 
and  foften,  and  reduce  it  to  a  convenient  Tem- 
per. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  the  laft  Enquiry,  Whe- 
ther all  our  Knowledge  defend  upon  the  Senfes,  fo  as  that 
we  can  know  nothing  but  by  Their  Means.    Here  GaJJen- 

Jus  forfakes  me,  and  fiercely  vindicates  that  re- 
ceiv'd  Opinion  of  fome  Old  Philofophers,  That  no- 
thing can  come  at  the  Under  ft  anding,  except  it  pafs  thro 
fome  of  the  Senfes  in  its  Way  thither. 

It  is  not  afferted  by  thofe  who  undertake  to 
maintain  that  Opinion,  That  nothing  more  can 
be  known  by  us,  tjian  what  the  Impreffions  of 
Senfe  give  us  an  immediate  Perception  of;  but 
that  we  are  intruded  from  Reflexion  as  well  as 
:  H  Sen- 
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Scnfation  ,•  fo  that,  by  abftra&ing,  enlarging,  or  o- 
therwife  modifying  our  Ideas,  we  come  to  under- 
hand the  Nature  of  Things  •  yet  fo  as  that  we  can 
imderftand  nothing*  except  the  Ideas  of  it  are  en- 
tertain'd  clearly  and  diftin&ly  j  either  fo  as  to  re- 
prefent  to  us  the  Thing  it  ielf ;  or  fo  as  to  give 
us  fufficient  Matter  for  Reflection  to  work  upon, 
in  railing  frefh  Ideas  from  ic. 

I.  Thus  it  is,  that  they  pretend  to  anfwer  the 
Argument  comnlonly  urged  againit  them,  from 
that  very  Power  we  find  in  our  felves,  and  the 
common  Exercife  of  it,  to  correct  the  Errors  of 
Imagination.  For  if  all  Perceptions  of  the  Mind 
were  Corporeal  Images  of  the  hra\ns  we  mud  ne- 
cefillrily  judge  according  to  the  Report  of  our 
Senfitive  Organs ;  and  lb  the  Sun  mud  be  con- 
cluded no  bigger  than  he  appears.  No  (fay  they) 
fot  the  Mind  knows  very  well  that  Diftance  leffens 
the  Object  to  the  Eye  and  therefore  reflefting 
agreeably  to  the  Rules  given  in  the  forrher  Par- 
ticular, it  pronounces  the  Sun  vaitly  bigger  than 
it  leems.  But  ftill,  All  this  will  not  amount  to 
thofe  Reafons,  which  adjuft  its  Magnitude,  to 
be  1 60  times  tigger  than  the  Earth.  Or>  If  they 
would,  yec  Proportions  and  Diftances  are  nteer 
Refpe&Sj  and  fuch  as  we  can  have  no  Corporeal 
Images  of.  Thefe  then  are  the  Effect  of  anther 
Principle  and  lb  is  the  Determinate  Magnitude 
ef  this  Body  for  tho'  inlarging  the  Idfca,  and 
allowing  for  Diftance,  would  create  an  Image  vaftly 
*ulky  perhaps ;  yet  this  could  not  ftate  the  exaft 
liimen  tions,  nor  forni  the  Com pari fon  in  fuch  Odds, 
between  that  Globe  of  Fire,  and  this  of  Earth. 

II.  Another  Argument  agaihft  all  Knowledge  pro- 
ceeding//^ the  Stuffs^  is  taken  from  Thofe,  which 
are  commonly  call'd  the  Refax  Atttofthe  Mind,  fuch 
\\%  we  perceive  our  Own  Operations  and  Thoughts 
by  ;  For  all  Ideas,  which  are  intraraitted  by  the 
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Senfes,  come  from  Material  Obje<fts,  and  fuch  Im- 
preffions  are  fubjeft  to  the  common  Laws  of 
Matter  one  of  which  is,  To  ad:  by  Impulfe, 
and  upon  fomething  elfe,  but  not  upon  it  feln 
So  that  it  is  impoffibie  for  the  Mind  to  have 
its  own  Image  convey 'd  through  the  Organs  of 
Senfe  $  and  confequently  thele  forts  01  Ope*- 
rations,  by  which  it  retires  inward,  and  recollects, 
and  views  it  felf  ,*  As  they  are  undeniable  in  Fad, 
fo  are  they  in  all  Reafon  to  be  afcribed  to  feme 
other  Power  than  Imagination;  and  fuch  as  the 
Senfes  and  External  Impreffions  have  nothing  to 
do  in. 

HI.  But  though  we  Jhould  allow,  that  the  Mind 
(as  fome  have  contended,  though  they  have  not 
been  aWe  to  prove  it)  can  by  Similitude,  Ab- 
ftra&ion,  and  fuch  other  Methods,  form  Ideas  even 
of  thefe  Things  yet  what  (hall  we  fay  to  the 
Cafe  of  Immaterial  Sub  fiances  ?  And  that  fuch  there 
are,  a  Reflexion  upon  our  own  Souls,  the  Objects 
about  which  they  are  converfant,  their  feveral  O- 
perations,  and  the  manner  of  them,  very  incompa- 
tible with  Matter  and  the  Laws  of  Motion,  will 
not  fuflfer  reafoning  People  to  doubt.  Now  if  all 
Knowledge  be  derived  from  our  Senfes,  it  muft 
proceed  from  fuch  Ideas  as  are  drawn  upon  the 
Imagination,  by  Impreffions  upon  the  outward 
Organ,  conveyed  thither  in  the  ufual  Courfe  and 
Method  of  Senfation  but  thefe  Impreffions  can- 
not be  made  otherwile,  than  by  Matter  and  Mo- 
tion ;  and  confequently,  either  we  can  have  no 
diftinA  Notion,  no  Aflurance  of  any  Immaterial 
Subftaaces ;  or  elfe  we  may  have  fome  Knowledge 
whicii  does  hoc  depend  upon,  nor  accrue  to  us 
from  mr  Senfes. 

IV.  At  this  rate,  neither  can  we  have  any 
Idea  at  all  of  the  Fitft  and  moft  Perfeft  Being, 
God  himfctf  :  Fo*  what  Representations  can  Senlc 
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give  us  ?  What  Reflexions  can  it  help  us  to,  of  % 
Being  Infinite  and  Eternal,  Independent,  and  pro- 
duced from  no  other  Caufe  ;  fuch  as  hath  the 
Properties  of  Self,  and  NcceJJ'ary  Exifience  infeparable 
from  the  Notion  of  it  ?  It  is  not  the  Image  of  an 
Old  Man,  nor  the  multiplying  of  Years  into  a  vaft 
Duration,  that  will  do  the  Bufinefs  here  ,•  for  ftill 
the  main  Difficulty,  of  never  beginning,  never  end- 
ing ;  Self-Origination,  or  tw-nBiivn  remains ;  and 
will  for  ever  remain,  not  only  incapable  of  a- 
ny  fenfible  Reprefentation,  but  a  Contradiction 
to  them  all.  And  yet  Reafon  aflures  us,  That 
fuch  a  Being  there  certainly  is  nay,  that  there 
needs  muft  be  ;  for  without  it,  nothing  could  ever 
have  been  at  all  ;  but  We  mutt  lofe  our  Selves, 
and  all  our  Ideas,  in  a  Maze  and  infinite  Circle  of 
Caufes ;  and  ftiall  never  be  able  to  account  for 
the  Exiftence  of  any  Thing,  which  our  Senfes  are 
confefs'd  to  reprefent  to  us,  unlefs  we  admit  of 
One  thing,  which,  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  they  never 
can  give  us  any  fort  of  Reprefentation  of. 

V.  Once  more.  To  come  lower,  and  obferve 
even  Corporeal  Subftances  themfelves.  Such  as  we 
fee,  and  feel,  and  converfe  with  every  Moment, 
From  fuch  as  thefe  it  is  that  our  Senfes  are  moved. 
But  let  us  confider,  what  it  is  that  moves  them ; 
or  how  far  we  can  be  inform'd  by  fuch  Impref- 
fions.  Now  it  is  granted  on  all  Hands,  That  Senfe 
can  only  inftrucft  us  in  the  Modes  and  Accidents  of 
Things',-  and  yet  All  thinking  Men  muft  allow 
that  thofe  Accidents  are  not  capable  of  fubfifting 
alone.  So  that  we  can  learn  this  way  the  Powers 
and  Properties  of  Things,  but  not  the  Things  them- 
felves. Thus,  while  we  are  forced  to  make  a  Dif- 
ference between  the  Natural  and  RealEffence,  and 
the  Properties  or  Accidents  inherent  in  that.  Na- 
.  ture  we  muft  yield  plainly;  that  all  our  Know- 
ledge is  fo  far  Irom  depending  upon  Senfe,  that' 

we 
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we  cannot  know  any  one  Thing  by  it.  Since  eve- 
ry Man's  Reafon  undeniably  allures  him,  that  there 
is  fomething  more  intimate  and  deep,  which  no 
Ideas  can  reach  to  and  without  which  thofe  Su- 
perficial Qualities,  of  which  he  hath  any  Idea, 
could  not  poflibly  fubfift. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter  it  is  certain,  that  there 
muftbe  fome  common  Notices  and  Principles,  fuch 
afi  evidence  themfelves  to  every  confidering  Mind, 
which  do  not  only  aflift,  but  carry  us  beyond  any 
fenfible  Ideas,  or  any  Refledions  they  can  be  im- 
proved into  :  Concerning  which,  if  my  Reader  de- 
foe  more  full  Satisfaction,  and  would  fee  this  Ar- 
gument illuftrated  at  large,  he  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  incomparably  Learned  and  Judicious  Bi- 
fliop  Stillingfleet,  in  his  late  Vindication  of  tbeDottrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Chap.  X. 

I  add  only  upon  this  Occafion,  That  the  fore- 
going Reafbns  are  of  good  Force  to  prove,  that 
the  Humane  Soul  is  of  a  more  Noble  Principle 
than  Matter.  For,  indeed,  notjonly  Reafon,  but 
fation5  is  not  to  be  folved  upon  other  Terms.  Of 
which  the  Modern  Philofophers  were  well  aware ; 
who,  when  they  afferted  the  Souls  of  Brutes  to  be 
meer  Matter,  foon  found  an  abfolute  Neceffity  of 
affirming,  that  they  were  altogether  void  of  Senfe 
too  :  For  tho'  the  outward  Impreffion  be  made 
upon  rhe  Organ,  yet  it  is  a  Reflex  Ad,  which 
makes  the  Senfation,  and  informs  the  Patient  of 
it.  And  fuch  Ads  they  have  not  been  able  to  j 
conceive  how  Matter  ftiould  be  capable  of.  Since 
it  is  the  Property  of  one  Body  to  ad  upon,ano-  * 
ther,  but  no  Body  can  a<3b  upon  it  felf.  I 

i 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  Sight,  Hearing  and  Speed?. 

rbefe  Thret  TPHcfe  are  the  Three  Jewels,  the  moft  excel- 
empanel  #  A  lent  and  valuable  Endowments,  that  belong 
tether,  to  the  Body  of  Man  :  None  that  appear  to  out- 
ward View,  are  comparable  to  them ;  but  it  will 
bear  fome  Difpute  which  of  the  Three  ought  to 
be  preferr'd.  As  to  the  Organ,  by  which  they  are 
perform'd,  it  muft  be  confefsd,  that  That  of  the 
Sight  is  admirable  for  its  charming  Form,  and  nice 
Compofition  ;  it  is  beautiful,  lively,  and  fparkling, 
made  up  of  great  Variety  ;  its  Parts  fubtle  and 
fmall  and  rheir  Humours  mixd  to  Aftoni/hment, 
both  for  Ufe  and  Comelinefs.  From  whence  that 
common  Obfervation  hath  obtained,  that  the  Eye 
is  one  of  thofe  Parts,  which  Nature  firft  begins  to 
form,  and  finifhes  one  of  the  laft.  Upon  the  fame 
Account  This  is  one  of  the  tendereft  and  moft 
delicate  Parts  about  us :  Subjed  to  a  vail  number  of 
Difeafes  and  Infirmities.  Phyficians  and  Anatomifts 
have  reckon'd  no  lefs  than  a  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Indifpofitions  incident  to  it.  Speech  is  efteem'd  the 
next  in  Dignity,  but  Hearing  makes  fome  amends 
for  the  laft  and  loweft  Place,  by  the  many  great 
Advantages  belonging  to  it.  Sight  feems  to  be  the 
moft  necefiary  and  moft  ferviceable  to  the  Bo- 
dy. And  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon,  why  it  is 
of  greater  Confequence  to  Brutes,  whole  Advan- 
tages are  chiefly  Corporeal,  than  Hearing  can  be ; 
But  Hearing  (eems  to  challenge  the  Preference, 
with  regard  to  the  Advantages  and  Improvement 
of  jhe  Mind.  Sight  is  principally  ufeful  for  In- 
vention, 
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vemion,  for  moft  Things  are  difcover'd  by  the  help 
of  this  Senfe  ,•  but  tho*  it  lays  the  firft  Founda- 
tions, and  gives  the  Hints,  yet  it  brings  nothing 
to  Perfe&ion.  It  is  farther  to  be  confider'd,  that 
Sight  is  capable  of  Perception  in  nothing  but  what 
is  Corporeal,  and  it  gives  no  Knowledge  of  Uni- 
verfals.  Individuals  and  Bodies  are  its  proper  Ob- 
ject, and  it  cannot  penetrate  into  thefe  any  deep- 
er than  the  Shell  or  Surface.  It  is  the  proper  In- 
ftrument  ef  Ignorant  and  Unlearned  Men,  who 
look  no  farther  than  that  which  is  juft  before 
them,  and  makes  an  Impreffion  upon  the  outward 
Senfes. 

Hearing  may  be  term'd  an  Inward  and  Spiritual  2. 
Senfe :  It  is  the  Agent  and  Conveyer  of  Intelli-  Btmring 
gence  to  the  Underftanding ;  the  Inftrument  of^rrV- 
Learning  and  Thought  j  and  receives  not  only  In- 
dividuals, as  Sight  does,  but  dives  into  their  moft 
fecret  and  abftrufe  Parrs ;  nay,  it  hath  a  Capacity 
fo  large  as  to  comprehend  General,  Spiritual,  Ab- 
ftra&ed,  and  Divine  Truths  ,•  fuch  as  Sight  is  fo 
far  from  giving  us  any  Affiftance  in,  that  it  ra- 
ther difturbs  and  confounds  us  in  the  Difquifj- 
tion  of  them.    Accordingly  ,  there  have  teen 
many  Inftances  of  Great  Men  who  have  been 
blinds  and  yet  Angularly  eminent  for  Wifdom  and 
Knowledge  ,•  and  fome  of  Perfons  who  have  de- 
prive themielves  of  Sight,  in  order  to  the  be- 
coming more  exquifite  Philofophers  ,•  but  no  one 
Example  pf  either  of  thefe  kinds  can  be  produ- 
ced in  Deaf  Perfons.   This  is  the  Gate  by  which 
we  enter,  and  ftorm  the  Caftle  ,•  By  This  we  bend 
the  Mind  to  Good  or  Evil.    So  Profane  Story 
tells  us  of  Agamemnon's  Queen,  whofe  Chaltity  was 
preferVd  by  Mufkk  :  And  fo  Sacred  Story  relates, 
that  SauVs  Evil-Spirit  was  charm'cjby  Davids  Harp  : 
A*id  fo«  the  Roman  Hiftory  obferves,  that  Gftc'cbt/s, 
the  famous  Orator,  lweeten'd  his  Voice  by  tHe  help 
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of  one  that  play'd  to  him  upon  the  Flute,  and 
taught  him  fuch  Tones  as  were  moft  moving,  and 
for  his  purpofe.  In  fhort,  This  is  the  Only  Paf- 
fage  that  Learning,  and  Truth  and  Venue  have 
found  to  our  Souls    and  the  Gofpel  it  felf  enters 

Rom  x.i  7  *t:  ^or  t*ic  Apoftle  hath  told  us,  That  Faith 
cometb  by  Hearing,  and  Hearing  by  the  Word  of  God. 
And  that  they  who  obftinately  nick  to  the  Report 
of  their  Sight,  will  find  it  rather  an  Obfl  u&ion 
than  an  Informer  in  the  higheft  Myiteries  of  Re- 

Heb.  xi.  i.ligion.    That  Faith  is  the  Evidence  of  Things  not  jeen3 

and  the  Belief  of  Teftimonies  that  are  heard:  And 
accordingly  the  Primitive  Chriftians  had  a  Oafs 
of  Believers  to  whom  they  gave  the  Title  of  An- 
dlentesy  Hearers.  To  all  This  I  may  add,  That 
This  Senfe  is  of  great  Ufe  in  the  Dark,  and  when 
Men  are  afleep,  by  giving  them  feafonable  Alarms, 
and  awakening  them  to  provide  for  their  Defence 
and  Prefervation.  Upon  all  thefe  Accounts,  the 
Philofophers  are  fo  profufe  in  their  Praifesof  Hear- 
ing, recommending  the  diligent  Ufe  of  it,  advifing 
us  to  purge  our  Ears,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Prejudice  and  Corruption  ,•  This  being  the  bell 
Security,  the  fureft  Guard  of  our  Souls,  as  a  Com- 
mander in  Garrifon  would  make  it  his  firft  and 
chief  Care,  to  keep  ftrid  Centry,  and  line  the 
Gates  and  Walls  well,  for  fear  an  Enemy  fhould 
rufh  in  and  furprize  him. 
Speech  is  a  particular  Favour  of  Nature  to  Man- 
7be  Power  kind,  and  a  very  ufeful,  neceflary,  and  excellent 
tf  speech.  Gift  it  is.  Confider  it  with  refped  to  the  Speaker, 
and  it  is  the  Image  and  Interpreter  of  the  Soul  ; 
the  Meflenger  of  the  Heart,  the  Door  by  which 
all  that  lies  within,  comes  out,  and  Ihews  it  felf 
abroad.  Whatfoever  is  born  in  Darknefs,  is  thus 
brought  forth  into  the  Light  the  Mind  difcovers 
and  difplays  it  felf  moft  clearly  this  way  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  that  Saying  of  one  or  the  Anci- 
ents 
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ents,  *  Speak,  that  I  may  know  what  you  are.  Thus 

Men  are  like  Veffels,  which  by  the  Sound  are 
quickly  diftinguifh'd,  whether  they  be  broken  or 
whole,  full  or  empty  and  Speech  to  Them  is  like 
the  Touchftone  to  Metals ;  the  Counterfeit  and 
the  true  Standard  are  immediately  known  by  it. 

But  if  we  confider  it  with  regard  to  the  Perfons 
to  whom  it  is  dire&ed,  thus  it  is  a  powerful  and 
an  imperious  Matter,-  enters  the  Caftle,  feizes  the 
Governour  it  moves  and  ftirs  him,  it  animates  and 
encourages,  it  provokes  and  appeafes,  it  raifes  and 
dejefts  him  ;  it  overwhelms  him  with  Grief,  and 
tranfports  him  with  Joy  ;  makes  what  Impreffions, 
infpires  what  Paffions  it  pleafes  ,•  manages  and 
moulds  the  Soul  into  any  Form,  and  bends  it  all 
manner  of  ways :  Nay,  it  extends  its  Dominion 
over  the  Body  too ;  makes  that  Red  with  Blufhes, 
and  Pale  with  Fear ;  provokes  Laughter  and  Tears ; 
forces  it  to  ftart  and  fluver  to  tremble  with  An- 
ger, leap  for  Joy,  fwoon  and  faint  away  with  Vio- 
lence ofPaffion. 

Confider  it  with  regard  to  the  World  in  general, 
and  Speech  is  as  it  were  the  Hand  of  the  Soul,  which 
This  ufes  as  the  Body  does  the  Natural  one,  for 
taking  and  receiving,  forasking  and  forgiving  Af- 
fiftance.  This  is  the  great  Goer-between,  the  Car- 
rier of  Intelligence,  the  Fa&or  for  Trade  t*  as  the 
Latin  Etymologifts  tell  us,  that  the  Word  which 
Signifies  Traffick  and  Commerce,  derives  it  felf  from 
Mercury  the  God  of  Eloquence.  By  It  Treaties  of 
Peace  are  made,  War  proclaim'd,  all  manner  of 
Bufmefs  publick  and  private  negotiated  and  di- 
fpatched ;  Learning,  and  all  the  hidden  Treafures  of 
the  Mind  uttered  and  diftributed  :  For  This  in 
Truth  is  the  Original  and  the  Inftrument  of  all 
Communication;  the,  Band  and  Cement  of  Hu- 

*  Eloqucre,  ut  videam.       t  Mer*  *  Mercurio. 
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mane  Soeicty,  (provided  the  Language  be  perfeft- 
ly  underftood,-  for,  as  one  of  the  Ancients  faid, 
A  Man  had  hitter  be  in  the  Company  of  a  Dog  tb*t  he 
knows  >  and  is  acquainted  with,  than  in  that  of  Mother 
Man,  wb*  cannot  make  him  ft If under 'fiood  by  us.  So 

that  one  Foreigner  to  another  does  by  no  means 
anfwer  the  t  Chara&er  of  his  Nat u remand  is  in  ef- 
fedt  as  no  Man. ) 

In  fhort,  The  Tongue  is  a  Tool  converted  to  all 
manner  of  Ufes;  and  Inftrument  of  Good  and 
Prov.      Evi],  as  Wifdom  it  l'elf  hath  taught  us  •  Life  and 
xvni  a i.  pMfb  are  in  tfje  j>0Wsr  0f  the  Tongue.    The  Advan- 
tages and  the  Inconveniences  that  proceed  from  it 
are  never  to  be  expreft;  a  prudent  or  an  incautious, 
a  wicked,  or  a  confeientious  uie  of  it,  difpofes  our 
own ,  and  fometimes  other  Peoples  Fortunes  • 
or  draws  down  infinite  Dangers ;  preferves  or  de- 
of*good  ftroys  Reputation  :  So  that  nothing  is  of  better  or 
t™  Hi     wor^e  Confequence  than  the  Tongue.    The  Tongue 
Pwx.io.  °f  tb*  Wife  andjuft  (lays  the  fame  Divine  Wifdom ) 
xii.  18.     is  as  choice  Silvery  it  is  Health,  it  is  a  Tree  cf  Lifey 

xv.  4.  enriching,  healing,  reconciling ;  a  Prefervative  and 
a  Happinefs.  It  is  as  the  Door  to  a  Royal  Cabi- 
net, upon  the  opening  whereof  we  immediately 
fee  a  Thoufand  precious  Rarities,  more  beautiful, 
more  valuable  than  all  the  Wealth  of  both  the  In- 
dies ;  more  fragrant  and  refrelhing  than  all  the 
Gums  and  Spices  of  Arabia.  The  Wife  draws  out 
his  Artillery  in  order,  fets  his  Philofophical  Apho- 
rifms  and  profitable  Sentences  in  array,  applies  his 
Similitudes  and  Examples  pertinently  and  feafona- 
Hy,  improves  others  by  his  reading,  and  renders 
(he  Hiftories  of  former  Ages  of  prelent  and  pub- 
lick  Ufe,  enriches  all  he  converts  with  out  of  his 
own  inexhauftible  Mine;  offers  nothing  but  what 
is  (olid,  and  fubftantial,  and  try'd;  and  is  ready 


t  Uc  externus  alieno  non  fit  hominis  vie*. 

upon 
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upon  all  occafions,  ( like  the  Wealthy  and  Prudent 
Houfholder  alluded  to  in  the  Gofpel)  to  bring  firth  Mat- xiii- 

cut  of  bis  Trenfurts  t hints  new  and  old.    Such  benefi- 

cial  Inftru&ions  as  may  be  ot  ufe  to  regulate  the 
Mansers  of  private  Perfons,  and  dired  the  Go- 
vernment and  Adminiftration  of  the  Publick ,•  fuch 
as  may  be  ferviceable  to  all  Circumftances,  all  the 
Parts  and  Duties  of  Men,  and  teach  them  both 
how  to  Live,  and  how  to  Die  well.  And  when 
Thefe  are  introduc'd  at  feafonable  Times,and  ma- 
nag'd  with  Difcretion,  the  Beauty  and  the  Plea- 
fure  of  them  is  exceeding  great  ,  as  well  as  the 
Benefit  and  Advantage ;  A  Word  fitly  ffoken  is  like  ™J\  f 
Affles  of  Gold  in  f  utures  of  Silver.  So  the  Wifeft 
of  Men  hath  exprefs'd  the  Counfels,  or  Reproofs, 
or  Comforts  handfomly  deliver 'd  ,•  and  what  can 
poffibly  be  more  grateful,  more  valuable,  more  or- 
namental ? 

The  Mouth  of  a  wicked  Man,  quite  contrary,  is 
a  noifom  ftinking  Pit ;  his  Breath  is  contagious, 
and  kills  like  a  Peftilence ;  murders  his  Neigh- 
bour fecretly,  ftabs  and  wounds  his  Reputation  to 
Death   and  then  infults  over  his  mangled  Honour 
with  a  barbarous  Triumph.   It  is  Sword,  and  Fire, 
and  Poyfon,and  Death,  and  Hell,  and  every  thing 
that  is  Mifchievous  and  Deftru&ive.   The  Holy 
Spirit  it  felf  hath  allow'd  it  no  better  a  Chara&cr  j 
for  St.  James  hath  call'd  it  a  Fire,  a  World  of  Ini<jui-  Jam.  iiiA 
ty,  a  Defiler  of  the  whole  Body,  and  Incendiary  to  the 
Courfe  of  Nature  ;  and  this  Firebrand  it  felf  kindled  in 
Hell.    And  the  Son  of  Syrach  hath  enlarg'd  upon  Ecclus. 
the  Subje&  fo  well,  that  the  whole  Paffage  ought xxvi"- 
to  be  inferted.  Curfe  the  Whiff  erer  and  Double-tongued,  l*~~21' 
for  fuch  have  defiroyd  many  that  were  at  Peace.  A  back- 
biting Tongue  hath  difauieted  many,  and  driven  them  from 
Nation  to  Nation  $  firmg  Cities  hath  it  full* J  down, 
and  overthrown  the  Houfes  of  great  Aden*    Whofo  beark- 
enetb  unto  it  jhall  never  find  reft,  nor  dwell  quietly. 

The 
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The  Strcki  of  the  Whip  maketb  Mufh  in  the  Flejlj,  hut 
the  Stroke  of  theTongue  breaketh  the  Bones.  Many  have 
fallen  by  the  Edge  of  the  Sword,  but  not  jo  many  as 
have  fallen  by  the  Tongue.  Well  is  He  that  is  defended 
from  it,  and  hath  not  pafsd  through  the  Venom  thereof  j 
who  hath  not  drawn  the  Yoke  thereof  nor  hath  been 
bound  in  her  Bands.  For  the  Yoke  thereof  is  a  Yoke  of 
Iron  ;  and  the  Bands  thereof  are  Bands  of  Brafs.  The 
Death  thereof  is  an  evil  Deaths  the  Grave  is  better 
than  it. 

4.  Now  thefe  Two,  Hearing  and  Speech,  anfwer, 
Ctrreffon-  and  have  a  near  and  intimate  Relation  to  one 
dfneeof    another;  each  of  them  fingle  is  of  no  Significance 

mndsptcb.  at  a^  J  an(^  therefore  Nature,  to  make  Either  of 
them  ufeful,  found  it  neceffary  to  fupply  us  with 
Both.  They  are  the  Two  Doors  of  the  Soul, 
whereby  flic  fends  in  and  out,  and  holds  a  Corre- 
fpondence  all  the  World  over  ,•  nay,  flie  does  not 
only  fend,  but  go  ;  for  by  thele  two,  like  Veffels 
with  their  Orifices  joyn'd,  the  Soul  communicates 
and  pours  out  her  Thoughts,  and  transfufes  her 
very  Self  into  another's  Brealt.  Where  thefe  Paf- 
fages  are  Ihut  and  clofed,  as  they  are  in  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  Mind  is  in  perpetual  Mifery  and 
Solitude ;  for  Hearing  is  the  Door  for  Entrance, 
and  Speech  for  going  Abroad  :  By  the  former  of 
thefe,  the  Soul  receives  the  Conceptions  of  others ; 
by  the  latter  /he  imparts  and  enriches  them  with 
her  own.  The  mutual  Operation  of  thefe  Two 
may  be  refembled  to  the  Flint  and  the  Steel,  from 
the  Concuflion  and  Strokes  whereof,  Truth,  like  a 
Sacred  Fire,  is  kindled  for  They  agitating  and 
poliihing  each  other,  fcour  off  the  Ruft  of  the 
Mind,  brighten  and  beautifie  it,  and  bring  all 
Knowledge  to  Perfedion.  Only  we  muft  ob- 
serve, that  thefe  Noble  EfFeds  have  their  firlt  Be- 
ginning from  the  Hearing,-  for  Wifdom  mult  needs 
have  been  put  into  the  Mind  before  it  can  bs 
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drawn  out  from  thence.  And  accordingly  we  fee 
that  Perfons  born  Deaf,  are  conftantly  Dumb  too. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  furni/h  this  Houfe 
within,  which  is  ordinarily  done  by  Hearing  j  and 
then  follows  the  diftributing  our  Stores  by  Con- 
vention and  Speech  :  So  that  the  Good  and  Evil 
of  what  we  fpeak,  will  depend  upon  the  Good 
and  Evil  of  what  we  hear :  For  fuch  as  we  are  ac- 
cultom'd  to  receive,  fuch  of  neceffity  we  muft 
give  back  again :  And  therefore  a  Man  fliould 
above  all  things  keep  his  Ears  chafte  and  unpol- 
luted, and  ftop  them  againft  Vice  and  Indecency  ; 
for  this  fort  of  Communication  is  exceeding  in- 
fe&ious,  and  taints  the  Mind  prcfently.  The  Ad-  B^k  III. 
vices  that  are  proper  for  the  Ufe  and  Government  ch*l- 
of  our  Speech,  will  be  infilled  upon  hereafter. 

CHAP.  XIL 

Of  the  other  Faculties,  viz.  Imagination, 
Memory,  and  Appetite. 

TH  E  Fancy  or  Imaginative  Faculty ,  firft  col- 
le&s  the  feveral  Images  receiv'd  by  the  Senfes, 
forms  Idea's  out  of  them,  and  lays  them  up  for 
ufe.   This  is  done  in  fo  accurate  ajid  faithful  a 
manner,  that  though  the  Objedts  themfelves  be  far 
diftant,  nay,  though  the  Man  be  afleep,  and  all 
his  Senfes  lock'd  up,  yet  this  Faculty  reprefents 
them  to  the  Mind  and  Thoughts,  in  Images  fo 
ftrong,  fo  lively,  that  the  Imagination  does  the  ve- 
ry fame  to  the  Underftanding  now,  which  the 
Objed  it  felf  did,  by  the  firft  and  frefheft  Im- 
preflions  heretofore. 

The 
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The  Memoratlve  Faculty  is  the  Regifter  and  Store- 
Houfe  of  all  the  Idea's  and  Images  firft  perceiv'd 
by  the  Senfes,  and  then  collected  and  feal'd  up  by 
the  Imagination. 

The  Appetite  fecks,  and  purfues,  and  culls  out  of 
all  thefe  things  fo  apprehended,  fuch  of  them  as 
appear  to  be  Good  and  moft  Agreeable. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Intellectual  Faculty  ;  tvhicb  is  peculiar 

to  the  Humane  Soul. 

i.     TJEfore  we  enter  upon  any  other  Difcourfe  rela- 
Jj  ting  to  this  Subje#,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve 
the  Seat  or  Inftrument  of  this  Faculty,  and  then 
its  A&ion,  or  Method  of  Operating. 
The  Seat       Now  the  Seat,  or  rather  the  Throne  of  the  Rea-> 
and  inftru-  fonable  Soul,  where  it  fits  and  reigns  Supreme,  is 
sm&       noc       Heart,  (as  was  generally  uippofed  before 
$u '       Tlato  and  Hippocrates )  but  the  Brain  :  For  the  Heart 
is  not  capable  of  Wifdom,  but  is  properly  the  Seat 
and  Source  of  Vegetation.    Now  the  Brain,  which 
in  Man  much  exceeds  the  Quantity  aflign'd  to  any 
other  Creature,  muft  be  fo  Gontriv'd  and  difpos'd* 
that  the  Realbnable  Soul  may  a<$  freely  ;  and  in 
order  hereunto,  the  Figure  of  it  muft  be  almoft 
like  that  of  a  Ship  it  muft  not  be  a  perfect  Round, 
it  muft  not  be  too  Great,  nor  too  Little  ;  though 
of  the  Two  Extremes  the  Excefs  is  much  lefs  to 
be  found  fault  with,  than  the  Defeat  :  It  muft  be 
compos'd  of  a  delicate  fluid  Subftance,  of  fine  and 
fubtle  Parts,  and  thefe  well  joyn'd  together,  *nd  all 
united  without  any  Separation,  or  void  Spaces 
throughout  the  whole.   It  hath  Four  limall  Cavi- 
ties 
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vities  or  Ventricles,  Three  of  which  lie  forward 
in  the  middle,  and  are  piac'd  in  a  Collateral 
Line  to  one  another  :  The  Fourth  lies  behind 
thefe3  toward  the  hinder  part  of  the  Head,  and  is 
iingle  by  it  felf.  This  is  the  Shop  in  which  thfc 
Vital  Spirits  are  firft  fotm'd  and  united,  in  Order 
co  the  being  afterwards  Converted  into  Animal  Spi*- 
rits,  and  then  convey 'd  into  the  Three  Cavities 
rhat  lie  forward  :  And  chefe  Animal  Spirits  are  the 
Inftruments  made  ufe  of  by  the  Soul,  for  difchar* 
ging  her  feveral  Fundions,  and  exercifing  all  her 
Faculties.  Thoft  Faculties  are  like  wife  Three,*  the 
UnJerftanding,  the  Memory ±  and  the  Imziginttitn  :  And 
theft  are  not  exercis'd  diftin&ly  and  apart^  nor  hath 
each  of  them  a  different  Ventricle  of  the  Brain  ap- 
propriated to  it;  (which  is  all  an  old  and  vulgar 
Err0unc6ncerning  them)  but  their  Operation*  are 
altogether,  and  in  common.  All  the  Three  Fa- 
culties exert  themfelves  in  all  and  every  of  the 
Three  Cavities  fomewhat  like  our  Bodily  Senfes, 
which  are  double,  and  have  Two  Organs,  in  6ach 
of  which  the  fame  Senfe  performs  all  its  Opei-a*- 
tions  entire.  From  hfcnce  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
a  Man  who  is  hurt  or  difabled  in  Two  of  thefe 
Three  Ventricles,  (as  one  in  a  Palfie,  for  In- 
fiance)  does  yet  continue  to  have  the  u  ft  of  all 
his  Three  Faculties :  That  is,  he  underftand*,  and 
remembers,  and  forms  Idea's  ftill,  by  vifctue  of  that 
One  Cavity,  which  the  Diftaft  hath  not  yet  fti- 
zed  upon.  It  is  true,  be  does  this  more  weakly, 
and  every  Operation  of  every  kind  is  more  im- 
perfed  than  it  was  formerly,  becaufe  the  Strength 
and  Vigour  of  One  is  not  equal  to  the  united 
Force  of  Three :  But  yet  it  evidently  follows  from 
hence,  that  each  Faculty  hath  not  its  Work-houfe 
in  a  diftin&  Apartment,  and  entire  to  it  ftlf 
alone;  for  then,  as  foon  as  any  of  theft  Vefttrtetes 
begins  to  be  difabled,  that  Faculty  to  whiGh  it 
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belongs,  muft  immediately  ceafe,  and  cou'd  never 
more  be  exerted  in  any  Degree  at  all. 
3.  Some  Perfons  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  the 
H»»  far  Reafonable  Soul  is  not  Organical  j  that  is,  that  it 
^MSiul  can  ac*  ^cParate'y  anc*  independently,  and  hath  no 
Vorg™  nee<^  °f  any  Corporeal  Inftrument  to  affift  it  in 
nical.  the  Difcharge  of  its  Functions.  And  this  Notion 
they  have  been  more  fond  of,  becaufe  they  ima- 
gine it  of  Confequence  for  proving  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  Soul  Now  without  engaging  in  a  vaft 
and  dark  Labyrinth  of  Difpute,  about  a  Matter 
which  we  are  incapable  of  knowing  perfe<5tly, 
this  Queftion  may  be  brought  to  a  fhort  IfTue  : 
For  if  we  will  but  credit  our  own  Eyes,  and  our 
own  Experience,  every  Day  gives  us  Demonftra- 
tions,  which  overthrow  this  Opinion,  and  efta- 
bli(h  the  contrary.  It  is  certain  that  all  Men  have 
not  equal  Capacities,nor  do  they  apprehend  things, 
or  argue  upon  them  alike,  but  the  Difparity  is 
very  great  and  vifible  between  one  Man  and  ano- 
ther. It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  fame  Per- 
fon  changes,  and  differs  from  himfelf ;  that  his 
Reafon  is  more  clear,  and  perfeft,  and  ftrong  at 
one  Time,  and  at  one  Age,  in  one  Difpofition  of 
Body,  and  in  one  Circumftance  of  Fortune  and 
Life,  than  it  is  in  another.  One  Man  can  do 
nothing  except  he  have  Eafe  and  Leiibre  another 
requires  Dangers  and  Difficulties  to  rouze  him, 
and  never  thinks  to  purpofe,  till  he  be  preft  hard, 
and  driven  to  Extremities :  A  Third  finds  himfelf 
much  more  capable  in  Health  than  in  Sicknefs : 
And  a  Fourth  feels  his  Mind  molt  vigorous  and 
a&ive,  than  when  his  Difeafes  and  Weaknefs  have 
redue'd  his  Body  loweft.  The  fame  Man  at  one 
Seafon  excels  in  Judgment,and  flags  in  his  Fancy ;  fo 
that  One  Faculty  decays  in  proportion  as  Another 
improves.  Now  the  moft  probable  Account  that 
can  be  given  for  all  thefe  Differences  and  Alte- 
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rations,,  feems  to  be  a  Difference  in  the  State  and 
Difpofition  of  the  Organs,  which  are  to  the  Soul 
as  Tools  to  the  Artificer.  Which  way  but  this 
fhall  we  anfwer  for  the  ftrange  Effeds  we  fee 
producd  by  Drunkennefs,  by  the  Bite  of  a  Mad 
Dog,  by  a  high  Fever,  by  a  Blow  upon  the 
Head,  by  the  Vapours  that  rife  from  the  Sto- 
mach and  annoy  the  Brain  and  by  feveral  other 
Accidents  which  affeft  any  of  the  Parts  there- 
abouts ?  What  Confufions  do  they  make,  how 
perfectly  ftupid,  and  childifh,  and  frantick  do  Men 
grow  upon  them,  lofe  their  Memory  quite,  and 
feel  their  Heads  turn'd  upfide  down,  their  former 
Ideas  eraced,  their  Judgment  deftroy'd?  All  the 
Wifdom  of  Greece  is  not  able  to  maintain  ic  felf 
againft  them  •  and  if  the  Shock  be  very  violent 
indeed,  then  it  does  not  only  difturb  and  enfeeble, 
but  quite  drive  away  the  Soul,  and  conftrain  her 
to  remove  out  of  the  Body.  Now  it  is  plain,  that 
thefe  Accidents  are  purely  Corporeal,  and  confe- 
quently  they  cannot  affed  what  is  not  fo  ,•  they 
can  never  fly  fo  high  as  the  Exalted  and  Spiritu- 
al Faculties  of  the  Reafonable  Soul  ,•  all  that  they 
can  do  is  to  vitiate  the  Organs,  to  put  Them  out 
of  their  Courfe,  and  intercept  the  ufual  Commu- 
nications ;  and  when  This  is  once  effected,  the 
Soul  can  no  longer  ad  regularly  ,•  She  may  com- 
mand, but  They  cannot  obey  ,•  and  if  thefe  Or- 
gans are  fore  bruifed,  and  diftorted  very  grievoufly, 
then  She  and  They  can  no  longer  lubfift  toge- 
ther :  The  Lodging  is  no  longer  fit  to  entertain 
her,  and  Jhe  mult  be  gone. 

Now  I  do  by  no  means  fee,  how  this  Opinion 
can  be  guilty  of  any  Prejudice  to  that  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul ;  For  firft,  We  are  not  here  en- 
quiring what  the  Soul  is,  but  how  fhe  operates, 
and  what  Laws  of  A<5Hon  fhe  is  bound  up  to. 
while  in  Coniundion  with  a  Mortal  Body.  And 
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Secondly,  The  making  Ufe  of  Corporeal  Inttru- 
ments,  docs  by  no  means  prove  the  Ufer  to  be 
Corporeal,  or  Mortal.  God,  without  ail  Queftion, 
is  Immortal,  and  yet  God  himfelf  does  not  think 
it  below  him  to  ufe  fuch  and  to  proportion  the 
Effe&s  and  Operations  of  his  Providence  to  them. 
He  produces  Men  of  different  Undcrltandings  and 
Parts,  according  to  the  Conftitution  of  their  Pa- 
rents,andthe  Concurrence  of  other  Natural  Caufes ; 
nay,  even  according  to  the  different  Climate,  and 
Country,  and  Air  they  are  born  in.  For  Grace  and 
Italy  have  ever  been  obferv'd  to  produce  Men  of 
quicker  and  clearer  Wit  than  Mufcovy  and  Tartar?. 
And  as  God  does  in  this  Cafe,  fo  does  the  Mind  in 
others.  Itreafons  better  or  worfe,  remembers  more 
or  lefs  faithfully,  hath  a  more  fruitful,  or  more  bar- 
ren Imagination,  according  as  the  Organs  (which 
are  the  Corporeal  Inftruments  appointed  to  ferve 
ic  upon  thefe  Occafions)  are  better  or  worfe  di- 
fpofed  to  do  their  Duty.  Now  the  Brain  is  pro- 
perly the  Inflrument  of  the  Reafonable  Soul,  and 
therefore  upon  the  due  Temperament  of  This,  a 
great  deal  muft  needs,  indeed  the  Whole  in  a 
manner,  will  depend  ;  That  therefore  fhall  be  the 
next  Thing  we  attempt  to  give  an  Account  of. 
4#  By  this  Temperament  is  to  be  underftood  the 
of  the  Mixture  and  Proportion  of  the  Four  Prime  Jgua- 
Temper*-  lit'us,  Hot  and  Cold,  Moift  and  Dry  ;  or  rather  a  Fifth 
Trent  •/  the  ^UMiity^  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  Harmony  refulting 
fain'  from  a  due  Conjun&ion  of  all  thefe  together,  like 
that  Concord  in  Sounds,  which  arifes  from  a  Friend- 
ly Complication  of  different  Notes.  Now  upon  that 
Mixture  of  the  Brain  it  is,  that  the  State  and  the 
Operations  of  the  Reafonable  Soul  depend.  On- 
ly This  is  Man's  great  Unhappinefs,  that  the  Three 
Faculties,  Under ft 'findings  Memory,  and  Imagination,  do 

each  of  them  require  different,  nay,  contrary  Tem- 
peraments, for  their  Exercife  and  Perfection.  The 
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Temperament  proper  for  the  VnJerftanding  is  a  Pr£+ 

dominance  of  Dry  ;  and  this  gives  us  forne  Ac- 
count, how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Perfons  far  gone 
in  Years,  are  more  Intelligent  and  Judicious  than 
thofe  that  are  Younger.  For,  befides  the  Advanta- 
ges which  Art,  and  Study,  and  Experience  may  give 
them  ,•  they  have  a  Difpofition  to  it  from  Nature  ; 
The  Brain,  as  Men  grow  older,  purifying  it  felt 
from  Excrementitious  Humours,  and  growing  dryer 
every  Day  :  For  the  fame  Reafon,  in  all  likeli* 
hood,  Melancholy  Perfons,  and  thofe  under  Af-  . 
flidion  and  Want,  and  Perfons  that  are  falling 
(it  being  an  Effeft  of  Grief  and  Fafting  to  keep 
the  Brain  dry)  may  be  better  difpofed  to  think; 
and  qualify'd  to  do  it  to  good  Purpofe,  as  well  as 
fome  of  them  are  neceflitated,  by  their  Circum- 
ftances,  to  apply  themfelves  to  it.  This  is  farther 
obfervable  in  Brutes  ;  Ants,  and  Bees,  and  Ele- 
phantSj  as  they  are  the  dryeft,  fo  they  are  the  mod 
capable  and  ingenious  of  any ;  and  thofe  of  a 
moift  Conftitution,  (the  Swine  for  Inftance)  are 
ftupid  and  fenfelefs.  Thus  again  in  Men ;  Thofe 
of  Southerly  Countries  excel  in  Wifdom,  from  the 
Drought  of  their  Brain,  and  their  inward  Heat 
being  moderated  by  that  of  a  violent  Sun  with- 
out^ which  exhales  it. 

The  Temperament  beft  accommodated  to  the  Me- 
mory is  Moift;  and  hence  it  is  that  Children  ard 
more  ready  and  perfed  in  it  than  Old  People  ; 
hence  it  is  moft  apt  and  faithful  in  a  Morning, 
when  the  Brain  hath  been  well  refrelhed,  and 
throughly  moiftned  by  a  good  Night's  Sleep  hence 
alfo  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Climates  have 
the  ftrongeft  Memories,  for  Thefe  are  under  a 
moifter  Air,  by  means  of  their  great  Diftance  from 
the  Sun.  But  this  Moifture  muft  not  be  fo  mi- 
ftaken,  as  if  I  meant,  that  the  Temper  of  the 
Memory  is  fluid,  like  Water;  but  rather  fuch  a 
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Moifture  as  we  may  obferve  in  Air,  Glew,  Greafe, 
or  Oyl ;  fomething  of  fuch  a  SuMance  and  Con- 
tinuity of  Parts,  as  may  both  take  the  Impreflion 
eafily,  and  keep  it  a  great  while as  we  fee  Pi- 
ctures do  that  are  laid  in  Oyl  Colours. 

The  Temperament  fitteft  for  the  Imagination,  is  Hot, 
which  makes  Diftra&ed,  Hair-brain'd,  andFeverifh 
People,  excel  all  others  in  bold  and  lofty  Flights 
of  Fancy.  Thus  Poetry,  Divination,  and  all  that  de- 
pends upon  Imagination,  were  always  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  fort  of  Fury  and  Infpiration.  This  Fa- 
culty is  for  the  fame  reafon  moft  vigorous  in  Youth 
and  the  Flower  of  our  Age :  The  Poets  according- 
ly flourifhed  at  thefe  Years,  and  Almighty  God, 
(who  even  in  Supernatural  Influences  and  Effe&s, 
made  great  Ufe  of  Natural  Caufes,  and  did  as  lit* 
tie  Violence  as  was  poffible,  to  a  Courfe  of  his 
own  Inftituting)  orderd  the  Matter  fo,  that  moft 
of  the  Prophets  fhould  do  fo  too.  The  fame  Rea- 
fon holds  likewife  for  thofe  Middle  Regions,  and 
more  moderate  Climates,  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  where  Men  are  obferv'd  to  excel  in  thofe 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  are  deriv'd  from  the 
Strength  and  Sprightlinefs  of  Fancy. 

Now,  from  this  great  Inequality  of  thefe  Mix- 
tures and  Proportions,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
a  Man  may  be  tolerably  well  to  pafs  in  all  thefe 
Three  Faculties,  and  not  arrive  at  an  Excellence 
in  any  one  of  them  ,•  as  alfo,  That  a  Man  may- 
be confpicuous,  and  exceeding  well  Accomplifli'd 
in  one  of  thefe  Refpefts,  and  yet  very  Wanting 
and  Defpicable  in  the  other  Two.  It  is  manifeft, 
the  Temteraments  adapted  for  the  Memory  and  the 
Undtrfianding,  are  the  moft  Diftant  and  Contrary 
in  the  World  ;  for  what  can  be  more  fo  than  Moifi 
and  Dry  ?  That  of  the  Imagination  does  not  feem 
fo  remote  from  the  reft,  for  Hot  will  agree  well 
enough  with  Moifi  or  Dry,  and  is  far  from  being 
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Incompatible  with  either  ;  and  yet,  tho*  thefe 
feem  fo  confident  in  Nature,  we  fee  them  very 
feldom  reconcile!  in  Fa<5t ;  For  thofe  who  are  e- 
fteem'd  moft  Excellent  in  Imagination,  are  general- 
ly found  very  Weak  both  in  Point  of  Memory  and 
TJnflerfiand'wg ;  and  thought  near  a-kin  to  Fools  or 
Mad-men.  The  Reafon  whereof  may  poffibly  be 
This.  That  the  Heat,  which  feeds  and  exalts  their 
Imagination,  wafts  and  exhaufts  that  Moifiure,  with 
which  the  Memory  is  affifted ;  and  alfo  the  finett  and 
moft  volatile  of  Thofe  Spirits,  of  which  that  Dry- 
nefs  partakes,  which  is  ferviceable  to  the  Under- 
ftanding  ;  and  the  Faculty,  when  deftitute  of  thefe, 
grows  flat  and  heavy.  So  that  in  effed  This  is  an 
Enemy  to  both  the  other  Temperaments,  and  Ex- 
perience (hews  it  to  be  deftru&ive  of  them. 

From  all  that  hath  been  faid  we  may  plainly 
fee,  that  the  Principal  Temperaments,  which  ferve,  But  Three 
affift,  and  fet  the  Reafonable  Soul  on  working,  and  0ftbem' 
which  diftinguifli  the  Excellencies  of  the  Mind, 
according  to  its  Faculties,  are  Three,  and  cannot  ex- 
ceed that  Number.  For  Cold,  which  is  the  Fourth, 
is  of  no  Significance  at  all  ;'Hot,  and  Moifi,  and 
Dry  only,  can  contribute  to  Mens  Ingenuity.  The 
Other  is  a  fluggifh  unadive  Principle,  and,  inftead 
of  quickening,  does  only  benumb  and  Itupify  the 
Soul,  and  put  a  Stop  to  all  its  Motions.  There- 
fore, when  in  reading  fome  Authors,  we  find  them 
recommending  Cold,  as  of  Ufe  to  the  Understand- 
ing, and  faying,  that  Men  of  a  Cold  Brain,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Melancholy  Complexions,  or  under  the 
Southern  Climes,  are  Prudent,  Wife,  Ingenious, 
and  the  like ;  we  muft  not  there  underftand  the 
Word  Cold  in  its  natural  and  moft  received  Senfe, 
but  interpret  it  of  a  large  Abatement  and  more 
moderate  Degree  of  Heat  only.  For  nothing  can 
be  more  oppofite  to  Wifdcm,  and  a  good  Under- 
ftanding,  than  that  Excefs  of  Heat,  which  yet  to 
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the  bettering  of  the  Imagination,  and  refining  the 
Fancy  would  be  of  great  Importance.    And,  ac- 
cording to  the  Three  Temperaments  of  the  Brain, 
there  areThree  correfponding  Faculties  of  the  Rea- 
fonable  Soul.   But  both  the  One  and  the  Other  of 
Thefe  admit  of  feveral  Degrees   and  may  be  va- 
rioufly  fubdivided  and  diftinguifhed. 
6.        The  Principal  Offices  to  be  difcharged  by  the 
The  Facul-  Under  ft  anding,  and  the  different  Qualifications  of 
ties  Sul>-    Men,  with  regard  to  it,  are  Three ;  To  conclude  tru- 

dhided.         *po  diftinguifa  nicely  y  and  To  cbocfe  wifely.    1  he 

Sciences  that  fall  properly  under  this  Faculty,  are 
School-Divinity  ;  The  Speculative  Part  of  Phy- 
fick,  Logick,  Natural  and  Moral  Philofbphy. 

The  Memory  hath  likewife  Three  Qualities  to 
be  diftinguifli'd  by.  For  there  is  One  fort  of  Mtmory, 
which  eafily  receives  Impreflions,  and  eafily  lofes 
them  again.  A  Second,  which  quickly  remembers, 
and  feldom  or  never  forgets ;  and  a  Third,  where 
the  ImprefGon  is  hard  to  be  made,  and  yet  is  pre- 
lently  worn  out  again.  The  Sciences  proper  to 
this  Faculty  are  Grammar,  and  the  Theory  of  the 
Civil  Law,  Dogmatical  Divinity,  Coimography, 
and  Arithmetick. 
^  The  Imagination  abounds  in  Diftin&ions,  and 
Differences  are  occafion'd  by  it,  much  more  than 
either  the  Memory  or  the  UnderftandJng  is  capable 
of.  To  this  belong,  after  a  more  pecular  manner, 
Fanciful  Inventions,  Pleafant  Conceits,  Witty  Jefts, 
Sharp  Refle&ions,  Ingenious  Repartees ;  Fidions 
and  Fables,  Figures  and  Companions,  Propriety 
and  Purity  of  Expreffion  ;  and,  in  a  Word,  All  that 
Quaintnefs,  and  Elegance,  and  Eafinefs,  which 
adorns  Converfatiori,  and  becomes  the  Chara&er 
of  a  Man  of  Scnfe  and  Good  Breeding.  And  there- 
fore we  may  range  under  this  Divifion,  Poetry, 
Eloquence,  Mufick,  Correfpondence,  Harmony, 
and  Proportion. 

Now 
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Now,  from  hence  it  appears,  that  Sprightlinefs,  7. 
Subtilty,  Readinefs  of  Parts,  and  all  that  which  Th^r^ 
commonly  goes  by  the  Name  of  Wit,  is  to  bey^'{/£. 

imputed  to  the  Warmth  of  Imagination;  Solidity ,ctlr.ct. 
Mature  Judgment  y  and  Truth,  to  the  Drynefs  of  the 
TJnderftanding.    The  Imagination  is  Adive,  and  Blu- 

ftering,  and  Bufy ;  keeps  all  about  ic  awake,  and 
fets  the  other  Faculties  on  work.  The  UmUrftanding 
is  a  grave,  fedate,  and  fevere  Adion  ,•  The  Me- 
mory  ads  not  at  all,  but  is  purely  Paflive  ;  and  the 
manner  of  thefe  Operations  feems  to  be  thus.  In 
the  Firft  Ptece,  the  Imagination  colleds  together  the 
Ideas  and  Figures  of  Things,  not  only  fnch  as  are 
prefent  by  the  Conveyance  and  Miniftry  of  the 
Five  Senfes    but  thofe  thSt  are  abfent  too,  by  the 
Affiftance  of  that  Inward  and  Common  Receptacle, 
called  the  Senforium  commune,  where  the  Fortes  of 
them  lie  depofited.   The  next  Thing  in  order,  is  to 
reprefent  thefe  to  the  Under  ft  anding  (if  that  be 
thought  fit)  and  then  this  Faculty  takes  them  in- 
to Confideration    examines,  digefts,  and  makes  a 
Judgment  of  them.   When  That  is  over,  the  Ima- 
gination lays  them  up  carefully  to  be  preferved  in 
the  Memory  ;  as  a  Man  takes  down  a  Memoran- 
dum in  his  Table-Book)  that  fo  they  may  be  con- 
fuked,  and  made  ufe  of  again,  when  any.  future 
Occafion  /hall  call  for  them.    Or  if  the  Imagina- 
tion be  not  fo  difpofed,  then  flie  commits  thefe 
Things  into  the  Memory's  Cuftody,  without  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Underftandivg  at  all,  and  fo  the 
Second  Branch  of  this  Operation  is  wholly  fuper- 
feded.    Now  this  Account  informs  us,  that  the 
Ads  of  Recolledion,  reprefenting  to  the  Intel- 
ledual  Faculty,  laying  up  in  the  Memory,  and 
drawing  out  thofe  Stores  again  for  Ufe,  are  all 
of  them  Operations  of  the  Imaginative  Faculty. 
So  that  That  Common  Repcjiiory,  the  Internal  Senle, 
(Reminifcence,  as  it  is  called)  and  Fancy,  come 
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within  the  Compafs  of  This,  and  are  not  (as 
fome  pretend)  Powers  of  the  Mind,  diftind  and 
feparate  from  it.  And,  consequently,  there  is  no- 
thing in  thofe  Operations  that  (hould  oblige  us  to 
quit  the  former  Divifion,  or  allow  more  Facul- 
ties of  the  Reafonable  Soul,  than  the  Three  al- 
ready infifted  upon. 
8.  The  Common  People,  who  (to  give  them  their 
The  Facul^  $uc)  are  verv  fc]dom  \n  the  right,  have  an  high 

lldt™-*'  Efteenij  and  make  a  marvellous  to  do  with  Memo- 
thit.  *  ry>  extolling  This  infinitely  above  the  other  Two ; 
The  only  Reafon  whereof  feems  to  be,  that  this 
hath  more  of  Shew,  is  more  pretending  and  for- 
ward, and  makes  a  greater  Noife  in  Converfation. 
Hence  it  is,  That  a  Man  whofe  Memory  is  well 
Itored,  is  ufually  reputed  a  great  Scholar  and  that 
to  pronounce  one  a  Perfon  of  good  Parts,  you 
look  no  farther  than  his  having  a  good  Memory ; 
as  if  Learning  were  to  be  preferr'd  before  Wifdom , 
which  indeed  comes  infinitely  fliort  of  it  ,•  and 
this  Faculty  from  whence  it  is  furnifli'd,  is  the 
leaft  valuable  of  all  the  Three  ,•  For  it  is  confiftent 
with  great  Folly,  and  infufferable  Impertinence ,• 
and  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  great  De- 
gree, where  the  Perfon  excels  in  Understanding 
and  Wifdom  ;  for  the  Temperaments  indeed  from 
whence  they  refult,  are  contrary  to  one  another. 
From  this  vulgar  Error,  I  fuppofe  the  impro- 
per Methods  of  Teaching  Children,  to  have  taken 
their  Rife  ;  it  being  the  Cuftom  of  Country- 
Schools  almoft  every  where,  to  follow  them  clofe 
with  Tasks  to  be  got  by  Heart,  (as  they  call  it) 
that  fo  they  may  be  able  to  repeat,  and  quote 
Things  readily  out  of  Books.  Thus  they  fluff  their 
Memories  full,  and  load  them  with  the  Riches  of 
other  Men,  without  taking  any  care  to  awaken 
and  whet  the  Underftanding  ,•  to  form  or  to  re- 
fine the  Judgment :  Which,  after  all,  is  the  moft 
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neceffary  Part  of  Inftrudion,  to  fhevv  them  the 
true  Worth  of  their  Natural  Faculties,  to  draw  out 
the  Stores  and  Abilities  of  their  own  Mind,  and 
by  the  Exercife  and  Improvement  of  their  Home-* 
Growth,  to  render  them  confiderate,  and  wile, 
and  qualify 'd  for  all  manner  of  Bufinefs.  According- 
ly we  fee,  that  many  of  your  Scholars,  which  car- 
ry all  Ariftotle  and  Cicero  in  their  Heads,  are  mere 
Frigs  and  Tuts,  and  incapable  of  any  Management 
at  all,  and  that,  (generally  fpeaking)  the  World 
is  led  by  the  Nofe,  and  all  the  weightieft  Affairs 
of  Governments  entrufted  with  Men  of  little  or 
no  Learning.  Which  yet,  no  doubt,  is  of  infinite 
Advantage,  and  wou'd  render  even  the  prudentelt 
and  cunningeft  Politicians,  yet  more  capable  than 
they  are,  if  wifely  inftill'd,  and  well  us'd.  But 
then  they  mull  not  (as  the  Way  of  the  World 
is  )  value  themfelves  upon  Other  Mens  Wif- 
dom  nor  think  it  their  Own,  becaufe  they  re- 
member it  but  make  it  fo,  by  digefting  what  they 
read,  incorporating  it  with  their  own  Thoughts, 
refining  and  improving  upon  it,  and  knowing  now 
to  convert  it  to  the  Ufe  and  Benefit  of  themfelves 
and  others.  But  to  return  ,•  All  Wife  Men  have 
given  the  Preference  to  the  Underftanding ;  and  ad- 
mit it  to  be  the  moll  excellent  and  choiceft  Piece 
of  Furniture  belonging  to  the  Mind.  If  this  moves 
right,  all  the  reft  goes  true,  and  the  Man  is  wife ; 
and  if  this  be  falle,  the  whole  Movement  is  out 
of  Courfe.  Imagination  is  the  Second  in  Dignity  ; 
and  Memory  is  the  Laft  and  Loweft. 

The  following  Similitude  may  perhaps  contri-  9. 
bute  fomething  to  our  apprehending  the  true  State 
of  thefe  Faculties,  and  the  different  Circumltances*/'^77"" 
and  Relations  they  are  in,  more  perfedly.   The  Faculttes- 
Reafonable  Soul  then  cannot  be  more  painted  to 
the  Life,  than  by  forming  an  Idea  of  it  to  our 
felves.,  as  a  Court  of  Judicature.  Now  in  every 
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fuch  Court  there  are  Three  Degrees  and  Orders  of 
Perfons  concern'd :  The  Uppermoft  and  mod  Ho- 
nourable Order  is  the  Bench  of  Judges  ;  and  here 
there  is  lirtle  or  no  Noife,  but  a  World  of  Bufi- 
nefs  and  Dilpatch  :  For  They  proceed  calmly  and 
quietly  j  and  without  any  Hurry  or  Paflion,  try 
Caufes,  decide  Controverfies  and  Claims,  make 
Decrees,  and  give  the  Final  Determination  to  all 
Matters  brought  before  them :  This  carries  a  very 
lively  Refemblance  to  the  Undtrjh.nding,  which  is 
thehigheft,  the  moll  honourable,  and  the  judging 
Faculty  of  the  Soul.   The  Second  is  the  Bar,  where 
the  Council  and  the  Attorneys  are  plac'd  ,•  and 
here  is  a  World  of  Clutter,  and  Bawling,  and 
Noife,  but  nothing  done ;  for  they  can  bring  no- 
thing to  an  Iffue ;  They  make  no  Orders  nor  A- 
wards,  pronounce  no  Sentences :  All  Their  Bufl- 
nefs  is  only  to  difcufs  Matters,  to  plead  the  Caufe, 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  Judge.   This  is  a  lively 
Pi&ure  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  a  loud,  a 
bluftering,  and  a  reltlefs  Faculty  ;  never  lies  fiill  3 
not  even  then,  when  the  Soul  feems  perfectly 
bound  up  in  the  profoundeft  Sleep  ;  but  is  eternal- 
ly buzzing  about  the  Brain,  like  a  boyling  Pot ; 
and  this  can  never  fix,  or  come  to  a  peremptory 
Refolution  in  any  thing.   The  Third  and  laft  De- 
gree is  that  of  the  Notaries,   and  Regifters,  and 
Clerks  ;  where  there  is  neither  Noife  nor  Action  : 
It  is  no  Part  of  their  Concern  which  way  Things 
go ;  they  are  purely  Paflive  ,•  and  all  they  have 
to  do,  is  to  make  Entries  of  what  paffes  in  Court, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  Records  be  faithfully 
kept,  and  ready  to  be  produe'd  upon  occafion. 
This  gives  us  no  ill  Idea  of  the  Memory  and  its 
Office. 

*°-       The  Attion  or  Employment  of  the  Soul  is  Know* 
°?era  ledge  or  Underfianding  ;  and  this  is  of  Univerfai  Ex- 
tent ;  For  the  Mind  is  a  Houle  open  to  every 
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Gueft  ,•  a  Subjed  ready  to  receive  any  Impreffion. 
As  the  Philofophers  fay  the  Primitive  Matter  is 
difpofed  to  be  moulded  into  any  Forms ;  or  as  a 
Looking-Glals  receives  and  refle&s  all  Faces ;  fo 
this  Soul  is  capable  of  confidering  all  things  in- 
differently,  be  they  Vifible  or  Invifible,  Univer- 
fals  or  Particulars;  Obje&s  of  Senfe  or  not,  the 
UnJerftanJing  is  in  at  All.  But  (if  we  may  be  al- 
low'd  to  argue  from  the  vaft,  and  almoft  infinite 
Diver(ky  of  Opinions,  and  the  ftill  growing 
Doubts  upon  this  Matter  )  it  is  acquainted  with 
it  felf  the  leaft  of  any  thing.  This  Knowledge 
is  but  dim  and  indirect :  It  is  attained  by  Refle- 
xion only,  and  the  Knowledge  of  other  Things 
brought  home,  and  apply 'd  to  it  felf :  By  which  it 
feels,  that  it  does  understand,  and  thence  infers  a 
Power  and  Capacity  of  this  kind  This  feems  to 
be  the  Method,  by  which  our  Minds  attain  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Themfelves.  Almighty  God, 
who  is  the  Sovereign  Mind,  knows  Himfelf  firft, 
and  all  Things  elfe  in  Himfelf :  But  Man,  who  is 
the  laft  and  lowcft  of  all  the  Intelle&ual  World, 
inverts  that  Order  quite,  and  difcerns  other  Things 
before  he  can  come  to  any  Knowledge  of  Him- 
felf ,•  for  his  Mind  is  in  Contemplation  of  other 
Obje&s,  (like  the  Eye  in  a  Looking-Glafs)  which 
cannot  work  upon  it  felf  without  the  help  of  a 
Medium,  and  fees  nothing  at  Home,  while  tne  Vi- 
fion  is  continu'd  in  a  ftraight  Line>  but  can  do  it 
by  RefleAion  only. 

But  the  great  Difficulty  to  be  enquired  into  it. 
upon  this  Occafion,  concerns  the  Manner  of  Ope-  ihtmmm 
ration,  and  by  what  Method  the  Soul  attains  to  •/ 
the  Knowledge  of  Things.   The  moll  receiv'd  O- 
pinion  is  that  deriv'd  from  Ariftotle,  importing, 
That  the  Mind  underftands  and  is  inftru&ed  by 
the  Senfes :  That  it  is  naturally  and  of  it  felf,  a 
perfect  Blank,  a  cleaa  white  Paper ;  and  that 
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whatever  is  written  in  it  afterwards,  muft  be  di- 
lated by  the  Senfes,  and  cannot  be  convey 'd  thi- 
ther any  other  way. 

But  firft  of  all.  This  is  far  from  being  Uni- 
verfally  truej  for,  (as  was  hinted  before,  and  the 
Point  referred  hither  for  a  farther  Difquilition) 
there  lhave  been  great  Authorities  of  Philofophers, 
that  the  firft  Seeds  of  all  Sciences,  and  Vermes, 
and  neceffary  Knowledge,  are  originally  fown  in 
our  Minds,  and  grafted  there  by  Nature,-  fo  that 
Men  may  if  they  pleafe,  live  very  comfortably, 
and  grow  Rich  out  of  their  own  Stock  and, 
provided  they  take  but  a  little  care  to  cultivate 
and  cherifti  the  kindly  Beginnings,  the  Harveft 
will  not  fail  to  be  plentiful,  and  abundantly  to 
reward  their  Pains. 

Again  That  Opinion  feems  highly  injurious  to 
God  and  Nature,  and  taxes  them  with  unrealb- 
nable  Partiality  :  For  upon  thefe  T^rms  the  Ra- 
tional Soul  is  more  fparingly  dealt  with,  and  left 
in  a  much  worfe  Condition,  than  either  the  Ve- 
getative, or  Senfitive,  or  any  other  Creature  what- 
soever :  For  all  Thefe,  as  hath  already  been  ob- 
ferv'd,  exercife  their  Functions  readily,  and  are 
fufficiently  inftru&ed  by  their  own  Native  Endow- 
ments, in  all  Things  neceifary  for  their  Purpofe. 
Thus  Beafts  apprehend  ieveral  Things  without  Ex- 
perio(^e,  and  the  Difcipline  of  Senfe  :  They  make 
Inferences,  fo  far  as  their  Cafe  requires,  and  con- 
clude Univerfals  from  Particulars :  From  the  fight 
see  AMt.   of  one  Man  they  know  the  Humane  Shape  where- 

X\lv^  f°ever  t'ieY  ^ee  i*  again ;  they  are  forewarn'd  to 
avoid  Dangers,  even  while  invifible,*  and  to  fol- 
low after  That  which  is  agreeable  and  beneficial 
to  Themfelves,  and  their  Young :  And  wou'd  it 
not  be  a  Reproach,  or  fcandalous  Blunder  and  Ab- 
furdicy  in  Nature,  if  this  Noble,  this  Divine  Fa- 
cult  v';  ftiou'd  have  no  Provifion  at  all  of  its  own, 

but 
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but  fent  about  a  begging,  and  depend  for  mere 
iMeceffaries  upon  fo  mean,  fo  frail  Relief,  as  what 
the  Senfes  are  able  to  give  ? 

Once  more ;  How  can  we  perceive  that  the  Un- 
der (landing  fhou'd  go  to  School  to  the  Senfes,  and 
be  taught  by  Them,  who  are  not  able  to  teach 
themfelves  ?  What  precious  Matters  are  thefe, 
whofe  utmoft  Knowledge  goes  no  deeper  than  bare- 
ly the  Accidents  and  Outfides  of  Things  ?  For,  as 
to  the  Natures,  Forms,  and  real  Effences  of  them, 
they  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Matter.  And  if 
This  be  the  Cafe  of  Individual  Subftances,  much 
left  are  they  capable  of  penetrating  into  Univerfals, 
the  dark  and  profound  My  fteries  of  Nature,  and  all 
thofe  things  which  do  not  affed  the  Senfe  at  all. 

Befides ;  If  all  Knowledge  were  deriv'd  from  the 
Senfes,  the  Confequence  of  this  (  one  would  think) 
fhou'd  be,  That  They,  whofe  Senfes  are  the  quick- 
eft,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  difcerning,  wou'd  always 
be  the  Perfons  moft  confpicuous  for  Ingenuity, 
and  Learning,  and  Skill  in  Reafoning.  But  we 
frequently  fee  it  happen  juft  contrary  ,•  that  fuch 
People  are  the  dulleft,  moft  ftupid,  and  moft  in- 
capable of  all  others.  Nay,  fome  Perfons  have 
thought  their  Bodily  Senfes  rather  an  Obftru&ion 
than  any  Advantage  to  their  Improvement :  And 
upon  that  Account  have  wilfully  depriv'd  them- 
felves of  them,  that  fo  the  Soul  might  be  more 
expedite  and  free,  and  do  her  Bufinefs  without  Di- 
ftra&ion,  when  the  Avocations  and  Difturbance 
of  Senfible  Obje&s  were  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Now  if  this  Matter  be  as  I  have  reprefented  it  ; 
you  will  ask  perhaps,  Why  thefe  Things  are  not 
always  perform'd  by  the  Soul,  and  why  not  by 
every  Man  alike  ?  What  hinders  that  all  fhould 
not  be  equally  Wife  and  Knowing,-  but  efpecU 
ally,  why  it  fhou'd  lie  .  dormant ,  without  be- 
ing redue'd  into  ad:  5  or,  if  it  do  a&,  how  comes 
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it  to  pafs  that  its  Operations  are  not  always  equal, 
that  it  goes  about  its  Duty  feebly,  and  performs 
its  Fundions  much  more  lamely  and  imperfecty 
at  one  Seafon  than  at  another  ?  This  is  the  Cafe 
even  of  the  Wifeft  and  mod  Capable  Perfons ; 
and  fome  are  fo  miferably  ftupid,  that  the  Intel- 
lectual Soul  feems  never  to  exert  it  felf  at  all. 
Where  it  does,  the  Vegetative  Soul  is  vigorous  and 
active  in  Youth,  and  very  weak  in  Old  Age:  It 
is  then  decay 'd,  and  fpent,  and  cannot  repair  the 
LofTes  of  Nature,  (thofe  of  Teeth  efpecially.  ) 
"Which  yet  it  does  with  the  greateft  Eafe  imagina- 
ble, in  Children  and  young  People.  The  Reafona- 
ble  Sou!,  quite  contrary,  is  evidently  weaker  in  In- 
fancy and  Youth,  and  cannot  exert  it  felf  then,  as 
it  does  afterwards  in  riper  Years,  and  old  Age  : 
This  alfo  performs  fome  fort  of  Actions  in  fome 
forts  of  Diftempers,  which  it  hath  not  power  to 
do  in  time  of  perfe&  Health :  and  others  again 
there  are  perform'd  in  time  of  Health,  which  it  is 
utterly  incapacitated  for,  when  the  Body  labours 
under  a  Diftemper. 

Now  all  chele  Obje&ions  are  infufficient :  For, 
Firft  of  all,  They  who  hold  the  Opinion  I  am 
now  contending  for,  never  pretend,  that  the  Fa- 
culty and  Power  of  Understanding  is  communicated  to 
every  Man  in  equal  Proportions.  They  admit  a  very 
great  Inequality  from  whence  that  Ancient  and 
Noble  Aphorifm  became  fo  ufual  in  the  Mouth  of 
Philofophers,  That  the  acling  Intellect  is  given  to  very 
few ;  and  this  very  Inequality  they  make  ufe  01, 
as  an  Argument  to  prove  that  Science  does  not 
proceed  from  Senfe  *>  fince  it  is  ^ery  manifcft,  ac- 
cording to  what  hath  been  urged  already,  that 
They  who  are  mod  advantageoufly  provided  for 
in  point  of  Senfe,  are  oftentimes  leaft  fo  in  point 
of  Learning  and  Wifdorru 
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As  to  the  Secpnd  Part  of  the  Objedion,  That 
thefe  Fundions  are  not  always  perform'd  alike  ; 
The  true  Realbn  of  this  is  certainly,  The  different 
Condition  of  thofe  Inftruments,  which  the  Soul 
hath  abfolute  occafion  for,  and  conftantly  works 
by ;  for  Thefe  neither  are,  nor  can  be  at  all  times 
in  the  fame  Order  and  Difpofition.  Sometimes 
they  are  difturbed  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  no  Bufinefe 
at  all :  And  when  they  are  not  put  out  of  their 
Courfe,  by  any  accidental  Interruption,  yet,  even 
in  their  Natural  State,  they  are  not  qualify 'd  for 
all  Bufinefs  alike  nay,  they  ad  in  perfed  Con- 
trariety, and  crofs,  and  interfere  with  one  ano- 
ther. To  exprefs  this  now  in  as  few  Words,  and 
as  clearly  as  the  Thing  will  bear : 

That  Temperament  of  the  Brain,  which  you  have 
heard  fo  much  of  already,  is  the  next  and  imme- 
diate Inftrument,  by  which  the  Soul  is  aflifted  and 
determined  in  her  Adings.   Now  This  is  exceed- 
ing various  and  mutable ;  and  at  thofe  Seafons 
when  it  ferves  well  for  one  Fundion  of  the  Soul, 
it  obftruds  and  runs  counter  to  another.  In 
Youth  it  is  Hot  and  Mojfi;  and  this  Complication  is 
extremely  proper  for  ftrengthening  the  Vegetative 
Faculty  ,•  but  it  keeps  the  Rational  one  Weak  and 
Low.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  Cold  and  Dry  in  Agei 
People ;  and  This  is  a  convenient  Temper  for  the 
Reafonable  Soul,  but  highly  prejudicial,  and  im- 
proper for  the  Vegetative.   When  this  Tempera- 
ment of  the  Brain  is  foundly  heated  and  refin'd 
by  a  high  Fever,  it  is  then  accommodated  to  the 
Imaginative  Faculty,  and  does  Wonders  in  Inven- 
tion and  Fancy ;  but  this  very  Condition  difables 
the  Intelledual  Faculty,  and  is  the  moft  oppofite 
that  can  be,  to  Mature  Deliberation,  and  found  Wif- 
dom  and  Judgment. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  Intention,  by  all  this  Dif- 
courfe,  to  defraud  the  Senfes  of  any  part  of  the 
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Commendation,  which  is  their  juft  due  ,•  but  on- 
ly to  prevent  their  ingroffing  All,  and  affuming 
more  than  their  due.  'Tis  confefs'd,  that  the  Mind 
reaps  great  Advantage,  and  is  very  conveniently 
ferved  by  the  Senfes;  efpecially  in  the  beginning 
of  its  Contemplations,  the  firft  Hints  and  Occafi- 
ons,  the  Invention  and  new  Difcoveries  of  Things. 
But  ftill  we  affirm,  in  vindication  of  the  Minas 
juft  Rights,  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  Sen- 
fes entirely  that  it  is  capable  of  Knowledge  and 
Underftanding  $  can  reaion  and  difcufs  Matters, 
infer  and  conclude,  without  the  Senfes :  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  all  Knowledge  proceeds  from  the 
Mind ;  and  the  Senfes,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
cannot  make  the  lead  Progrefs,  nor  have  one  fingle 
Perception  without  it. 

It  is  farther  oMervable,  that  the  Mind  proceeds 
in  different  Methods,  and  makes  regular  and  gra- 
dual Advances  in  the  Confideration  of  Things. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  by  the  Addition  and  Con- 
junction of  Idea's :  As  firft  it  conceives  a  Lion 
(imply  and  directly,  without  attending  to  any  of 
his  Qualities :  Then  it  adds  the  Idea  of  Strength  to 
the  former,-  and  fo  having  from  fome  Effe&s 
had  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  will  agree  well 
together,  and  be  true  of  each  other,  it  concludes, 
that  the  Lion  is  Strong.  This  is  what  they  call 
the  Affirmative  way  of  Arguing.  Sometimes  it  pro- 
ceeds by  the  Divifion  of  Idea's,  which  is  what  they 
term  the  Negative  way.  Thus  it  underftands  the 
Hare  to  be  Fearful ;  for  obferving  her  to  run  away 
and  hide  her  ielf,  it  concludes  from  this  Timo- 
rous Behaviour,  that  a  Hare  is  not  Stout.  Some- 
times again  we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  Things 
by  Similitude,  and  the  help  of  Comparifon ;  and 
of  Others  by  a  Collection  of  feveral  Idea's,  Ex- 
aggerating and  Amplifying  thefe  as  we  fee  fit. 
Ocher  Methods  there  are,  which  need  not  be  in- 
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ftanced  in  particularly,  becaufe  any  Man,  from  his 
own  OMervation,  and  what  hath  been  already 
deliver'd  here,  may  eafily  reprefent  the  manner  of 
them  to  himfelf. 

-  -  -  ■  _ 

CHAP.  XlV. 

Of  the  Tarts  of  the  Humane  Soul :  And  firftf 
of  the  Under  [landings  which  is  its  noblefi 
Funttion  ;  Imagination,  fyajon,  Wity  Judg- 
ment, &c. 

HpHIS  Mind  of  Man  is  a  dark  and  deep  Abyfs, 
an  intricate  Labyrinth,  full  of  Corners  and 
Creeks,  and  fecret  lurking  Places :  Such  is  the 
Difpofition  and  State  of  this  exalted  Part  of  the 
Soul,  diftinguilh'd  by  the  Term  of  Intellectual, 
which  confifts  of  vaftly  many  Parts,  and  Faculties, 
and  Operations,  and  different  Movements ;  each 
of  which  have  their  proper  Names,  and  each  of 
them  infinite  Doubts  and  Difficulties  peculiar  to 
them. 

The  Firft  Part  of  its  Office  is  commonly  known  t* 

by  the  Name  of  Apprehenjtjn  or  Imagination  ;  and 
this  confifts  in  barely  receiving  and  apprehending 
Images  and  fimple  Ideas  ,•  which  is,  indeed,  in  the 
Nature  of  a  Paffion  and  Impreffion,  occafiond  by 
the  Prefence  of  Things  that  itrike  upon,  or  are 
reprefented  to  it. 

The  next  is  that  Power  by  which  we  feed  upon  ^# 
thofe  Ideas,  to  which  the  Imagination  hath  given 
fuch  Entertainment ;  we  handle  and  turn  them 
about,  chew  the  Cud,  concoft  and  digeft  them  $ 
and  this  is  Reafi*,  or  \pV@-, 
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The  Third  Adion  or  Office,  is  what  we  com- 
monly term  Difcourfe  or  Ratiocination  (Ao^^f,  Admua, 

becaufe  vovv)  And  the  Exercife  of  this  Power 
confifts  in  collecting  or  feparating  ;  joyning  toge- 
ther, or  taking  afunder  the  Ideas  thus  received  ; 
and,  according  as  thofe  are  found  to  agree  or  dif- 
agree,  adding  fome  frefii  to  them,  which  is  the 
Mature  of  Inferences  and  Conclufions. 

The  Doing  all  this  with  Eafe,  Nicety,  and 
Readinefs,  fearching  deeper,  and  feeing  farther  in- 
to Matters  than  the  World  commonly  do,  is  an 
Excellence  known  by  the  Name  of  Feneration,  or 
Sagacity  ,•  (Ingenium)  and  the  Perfons  happy  in  it, 
are  diftinguifh'd  by  the  Titles  of  Ingenious,  ftrewd, 
(harp  Men,  Perfons  of  good  Parts,  good  Senfe, 
and  the  like. 

The  bringing  Things  over  again,  allowing  them 
a  Second  Thought,  and  applying  the  Touch-ftone 
to  them  over  and  over,  that  our  Difquifition  may 
be  as  curious  and  elaborate  as  poffible,  and  nothing 
may  pafs,  but  what  we  are  well  affur'd  is  true 
Standard  ;  this  is  Judgment ;  and  its  Bufinefs  is  to 
go  upon  fure  Grounds,  and  come  to  no  Refoluti- 
ons,  but  fuch  as  one  may  abide  by. 

The  Effe<ft,  Laftly,  of  the  Underftaniing>  thus  ex- 
fcrcifed  is,  as  you  perceive,  Knowledge,  Speculative 
Wifdom,  and  Refolution. 

The  Adion,  which  follows  next,  and  is  a  Natu- 
ral Confequence  of  fuch  Knowledge  and  Refolu- 
tion, is  that  of  the  Will,  or  Volition ;  by  which  the 
Mind  reaches  forward,  and  makes  fome  Advances, 
towards  the  Object  fo  known. 

Now  from  hence,  I  think,  it  follows,  that  the 
Ejjence  of  all  thefe  Things  is  the  fame ;  and  the 
Operations  of  them  only  are  different.  That  is, 
XJnderftfiTjding,  and  Imagination,  and  Reafon,  and 
Difcourfe,  and  Penetration,  and  Judgment,  and 
Wiftcm,  arid  Refolution,  are  only  fo  many  £e- 
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veral  Methods,  by  which  the  fame  Mind  moves 
and  exerts  it  felf.  And  accordingly  we  find  fome 
Perfons  better  difpofed  to  one  of  thefe  Ways, 
than  they  are  to  others  a  Man,  for  Inftance, 
lhall  be  excellent  for  Quicknefs  and  ReaJinefs  of 
Wit,  and  yet  yery  weak  and  chiltjirti  with  refpcA 
to  his  Judgment.  Every  Man  hath  all  thefe  Pow- 
ers inherent  in  his  Mind  ;  but  every  Man  hath 
them  not  alike,  nor  is  alike  qualify 'd  for  the  Ex- 
cife  of  them  all. 

I  am  well  enough  content  to  hear  the  Characters 
and  lofty  Commendations  of  the  Soul  of  Man 
and  take  great  Delight  in  the  Account  of  its  Com-^/^ 
prehenfion,  and  Sprightlinefs,  and  vaft  Abilities.  utAdv*n 
-  I  allow  it  be  called  the  Image  of  the  Living  God ;  tag*. 
a  Drop  of  the  Fountain  of  Immortality ,  an  Efflux  of 
the  Divinity,  a  Beam  of  Heavenly^  Light  ;  That  the 
Great  Creator  hath  furnifhed  it  with  Reafon,  by 
which,  as  by  a  living  Rudder,  this  VefTel  may  fteer 
its  Courfe  regularly;  That  it  is  an  Inftrument  moft 
exquifitely  Harmonious    That  by  it  we  contract  a 
£reat  Refemblance,  and  have  the  Honour  of  be- 
ing near  of  Kin  to  God  ;  and  that  therefore  he 
hath  fo  difpofed  the  Seat  and  Situation  of  thjs 
Mind,  that  it  fhould  be  in  a  perpetual  Difpofi- 
tion  of  looking  upward,  to  the  Place  of  irs  Birth. 
In  a  Word,  I  agree,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
lower  World  truly  Great,  but  only  Mm    and  nor- 
thing truly  Noble  in  Man  but  "his  Mind  ;  that 
if  you  come  up  to  the  utmoft  Height  of  this, 
you  have  climb'd  higher  than  the  very  Heavens 
themfelves :  Thefe  Chara&ers  I  conlcnt  to  very 
heartily,  and  they  are  fuch  as  the  Schools,  and 
Chairs  of  Philofbphers  an<f  Divines,  have  com-, 
monly  abounded  in ;  with  a  Defign  to  render  Men 
duly  fenfible  of  the  Dignity  of  their  Nature,  and 
to  teach  them  not  debafe  or  undervalue  them- 
felves, 
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2.        All  This,  I  fay,  is  admitted,'  but  ftill  with  this 
itsDifad-  Provifo,  that  Men  wou'd  apply  themfelves  withal, 
vmtagts.  t0  examine^and  come  to  a  more  diftin&  Knowledge 
of  This  Soul  of  ours.    For  upon  a  more  intimate 
Acquaintance,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  made,  and  (as  the  Matter  is  commonly  or- 
der'd)  does  a&ually  prove  an  Inftrument  of  much 
Danger  and  Mifchief  to  ones  felf  and  others  ,•  a 
terrible  Difturber  of  the  Publick  Peace  which., 
like  a  common  Jugler,  with  his  Legerdemain, 
amufes  you  with  Slight  of  Hand  ;  and  waits  all 
Opportunities  of  putting  the  Cheat  upon  you.  For 
in  Truth,  all  the  Falsehood,  and  Forgery,  and 
Mifchief,  that  the  World  labours  under,  are  owing 
purely  to  This,  and  have  no  other  Original. 
The  Bodies  of  Men,  as  infinitely  various  as  we 
Different   fee  them,  are  yet  lefs  different  from  one  another 

Jseul       t'ian  *e^r  ^ou's  are  :  *n  genera^  They  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  reduc'd  into  Three  ClafTes ;  each 

of  which  is  capable  of  being  fub-divided  again,  and 
hath  feveral  DiftindHons  and  Degrees  comprehend- 
ed under  it.  The  Lowejt  of  thefe  are  poor  and 
weak  Souls,  not  much  removed  from  that  of  Brutes. 
And  this  Defeat  may  be  caufed  fometimes  from 
the  Faults  and  Imperfe6Hons  of  the  Natural  Con- 
ititution  ^  too  great  a  Predominance  of  Cold  and 
Moifture  in  the  Temperament  of  the  Brain  ,•  as 
Fifties ,  whofe  Compofition  is  of  this  kind,  are 
reckon'd  the  lowed  and  mod  wanting  of  all  o- 
ther  Animals :  This  Infirmity  is  born  with  us, 
and  deriv'd  from  our  Parents.  Sometimes  it  is 
chargeable  upon  accidental  Failings  afterwards  : 
Want  of  due  Care  to  awaken  and  exert  the  Na- 
tural Powers,  and  letting  them  ruft  upon  our 
Hands,  till  they  degenerate  into  Senfelefnefs  and 
Stupidity  Of  thele  we  can  make  no  certain  Ac- 
count, nor  can  they  beefteemed  a  certain  Species  • 
For  in  Truth,  they  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  go- 
vern 
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vern  themfelves  as  Men,  but  are  Minors  and  Igno- 
rants  all  their  Days,  and  ought  to  be  conftantly 
kept  under  the  Tuition  and  Care  of  others,  wifer 
than  themfelves.  *  They  fnore  and  nod  with  their 
Eyes  open  ;  and,  while  they  teem  to  live  and  ad, 
are  dead  in  the  very  midft  of  Life  ;  Moving  Car- 
cafles,  and  Men  that  walk  in  their  Sleep.  Such 
are  the  Boors  and  Common  People,  without  Senle, 
without  Apprehenfion,  without  Judgment.  The 
ZJppermoJt  Clafs  are  thofe  Elevated,  and  fingularly 
Excellent  Souls,  that  feem  rather  to  be  Angels  and 
Demi-Gods  than  Common  and  Mortal  Men  ; 
Strong  and  Vigorous,  and  every  way  Accom- 
plifh'd  ,•  Thefe  are  confpicuous  and  admirable  in- 
deed, but  fo  rare  and  few  withal,  that  if  we  could 
bring  all  of  them  together  that  ever  the  World  knew, 
this  long  and  numerous  Succeffion  could  not  fur- 
nifh  enough  to  compofe  one  Common- wealth.  The 
Middle  Sort  is  infinite  in  Partitions  and  Degrees, 
Men  of  moderate  Endowments,  refin'd  from  the 
Dregs,  but  ftill  beneath  the  Cream  and  Flower  of 
Humane  Nature.  And  Thefe  take  in  much  the 
greateft  Part  of  Mankind.  Of  thofe  Diftin&ions, 
there  will  come  a  more  proper  Time  to  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  In  the  mean  while,  we  mult  try 
to  give  a  more  particular  Defcription  of  this  Soul, 
with  regard  to  its  Nature  and  Qualities,  which 
yet  are  10  intricate  and  manifold,  that  it  is  as  hard 
to  reprefent  them  truly,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  a 
Pidure  like,  from  a  Face  that  is  always  in  Motion. 

Firft  of  all  $  We  may  obferve,  that  it  is  perpe- 
tually in  Aftion.   The  Soul  indeed  cannot  live  idle, lts 
for  to  be  doing  fomething  is  its  very  Effence  ;  and^ 
hence  it  is,  that  for  fear  of  lying  quite  unadive, ,/ 
it  employs  it  felf  in  falfe  and  fantaftical  Imagina- 


*  Qui  vigilans  ftertit. 

Morcua  cui  vita  eft  prope  jam  vivo  atquc  vidcnti. 
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tions,  forms  a  Thoufand  wild  Ideas,  will  ftudy 
to  cheat  and  deceive  it  felf,  and  go  dire&ly  con- 
trary to  its  own  Knowledge  and  Perfuafion,  rather 
than  be  out  of  Bufinefs.   Like  Fallow  and  neg- 
le&ed  Grounds,  which  muft  always  be  kept  fown 
with  fome  Grain  or  other,  if  the  Soil  be  rich  and 
fruitful  ,•  otherwife  they  will  provide  themfelves 
a  Harveft,  and  put  forth  vaft  Crops  of  wild  and 
noxious  Weeds.   Thus  the  Mind,  if  it  be  not  fet 
on  Work,  and  kept  clofe  to  fome  particular  Sub- 
ject, turns  Vagabond,  wanders  and  floats  among  a 
Thoufand  Whimfies  ,•  there  is  nothing  (o  Fooli/h, 
or  fo  Extravagant,  but  it  will  produce  it.  And  if  it 
be  not  ftx'd  down,  it  is  loft ;  for  to  be  every  where, 
is  in  Truth  to  be  no  where.    Jptation  is,  indeed, 
the  very  Life  and  Beauty  of  the  Soul,  but  then 
this  Agitation  ought  to  be  dire&ed  and  prefcribed  $ 
found  for  it  by  another  Hand,  but  by  no  means 
left  to  its  own  providing.   Suffer  it  to  go  all  alone, 
and  on  its  own  Head,  it  fanters  about  and  tires  its 
felf  to  no  purpofe  ;  languifties  and  grows  feeble. 
And  yet  the  ctl^er  Extreme  is  every  whit  as  dange- 
rous ;  for  if  you  hold  it  too  high,  and  lay  too 
much  upon  it.   This  is  keeping  the  Bow  always 
bent.    Conftant  intenfe  Thought,  is  what  cannot 
be  born    it  ftrains  and  puts  the  Mind  upon  the 
Stretch,  till  at  lafl  it  cracks  and  breaks  it. 

This  Agait  is  alfo  Unit/erfal,  and  in  at  every 
Thing.  No  Subjed  whatsoever,  no  Topick  is  out 
of  its  Compafs  ,•  let  the  Farce  be  what  it  will,  the 
Soul  will  have  a  Part  in  it,  tho*  it  be  never  fo 
low  or  fo  extravagant.  The  vaineft  and  moft  tri- 
fling Matter  will  ferve  its  Turn  to  work  upon,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  greateft  Confequence  and 
Weight  Things  which  it  knows  not,  nor  hath  any 
Comprehenfion  of,  as  well  as  thofe,with  which  it  is 
never  fo  well  acquainted.  For  even  the  being  made 
(enfible,  that  it  is  out  of  a  Man's  Power  to  enter 
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deep,  and  fearch  Things  to  the  Bottom,  and  that 
in  many  (in  moft  Cafes  indeed)  all  the  Know- 
ledge we  can  have  is  merely  fuperficial,  and  goes 
no  farther  than  juft  the  Shell,  and  Out-fide  of 
Things  ;  The  very  Coming  to  this  Senfe,  I  fay, 
is  a  very  brave  and  bold  Stroke,  and  argues  a 
Mafterly  Judgment.  Learning,  nay,  Truth  it  felf, 
may  be  found  in  a  Man  that  wants  Judgment,  and 
many  may  have  a  good  Judgment  too,  who  are 
unskill'd  in  Learning  and  Books,  and  under  fomc 
Miftakes,  as  to  particular  Opinions.  But  for  a 
Man  to  fee,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  Igno^ 
ranee  and  Perfonal  Defe&s ;  to  pretend  to  no  more  N. 
than  he  really  hath,  and  is;  this  fingle  Quality*, 
argues  fo  much  Judgment,  that  there  are  few  bet- 
ter Teftimonies  to  be  given  of  it. 

A  Third  Charader  very  confiderable  in  this  7* 
Agent,  is  the  Nimbhnefs  of  its  Motions ;  whereby  ReJ%"f„ 
it  traverfes  the  whole  "World,  and  runs  from  the  ^Inm. 
one  End  of  it  to  the  other,  in  a  Moment  of  Time ; 
never  ftanding  Hill,  never  at  reft  ;  but  fluttering 
about,  and  peeping  and  mediing  every  wher$. 
*  Man  Is  endud  with  a  bufy,  aBive,  Mind  ;  that  ne- 
ver keeps  at  borne  ;  but  expands  and  dilates  it  [elf; 
wanders  every  where,  cannot  bear  any  Reft,  and  is  ne~ 
*ver  fo  agreeably  entertain  d  as  with  Novelties,  and  frejh 
Obietfs.  Nor  is  it  ftrange  ;  For  this  Mind  of  ours  is 
defended from  that  Coelefiial  Spirit  above  ;  and  Motion, 
w  know,  is  fo  natural  there,  that  the  Heavenly  Be- 
ings, are  never  out  of  it.  This  mighty  Quicknefs 
and  Agility  mull  be  confefs'd  in  one  refpeft  pro- 
digious, and  one  of  the  moft  miraculous  Quali- 
fications belonging  to  the  Soul.  But  on  the  o- 

*  Mobilis  &  inqtrieta  mens  homini  data  eft  ;  nunquam  fe  te- 
net; Spargirur  vaga,  quietis  impatiens,  novicate  rerum  Isetifllma » 
Non  minim  ex  ijlo  coelefti  fpiritu  defcendit.  Coeleftium  autemi 
natura  temper  in  mom  eft. 
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ther  hand,  it  is  very  dangerous  too  ,•  for  Spirits 
fo  exceeding  fubtle  and  refin'd,  are  liable  to  great 
Inconveniences;  and  an  Excellence  of  this  kind 
is  obferved  to  be  a  mighty  Difpofition  to  Folly,  and 
borders  hard  upon  Madnefs,  as  you  will  hear  by 
and  by. 

Upon  the  Confideration  of  thefe  Three  Qualities 
it  is  that  the  Arguments  for  the  Immortality  of  the 
Sottl  areufually  grounded.   Since  Matter  (which  is 
corruptible  by  Nature)  hath  none  of  thefe  ;  and 
what  is  not  Material,  no  Reafon  in  Philofophy 
can  evince  to  be  Mortal.    Now  an  Agent  in  per- 
petual Motkn  is  very  diftant  from  Matter,  to  which 
Reft  feems  natural,  fince  it  neither  does,  nor  ever 
can  move  it  felf.    An  unlimited  and  univerfal 
Agent  differs  extremely  from  Matter,  which  is 
cramp'd  and  confin'd  in  all  its  Operations,  and 
proper  only  for  One,  or  a  Few  ;  but  always  the 
fame  Matter  can  ferve  only  fome  and  the  fame 
determinate  Ufes :  And  That  again  which  is  fud- 
den  and  inftantaneous,  which  is  bounded  by  no 
Time,  no  Place,  but  carries  its  Thoughts  to  the 
molt  diftant  Obje&s  with  equal  Swiftnefs  as  to 
thofe  that  are  neareft  :  This  fure  is  moft  contrary 
to  Matter,  whofe  Motions  are  local  and  gradual, 
bound  up  by  neceffary  Laws,  and  proportion^  by 
the  refpe&ive  Diftances  of  the  feverai  Obje&s. 
Confequently  This  Mind  is  fomething  above  Mat- 
ter and  Mortality,  a  Spark  of  Divine  Fire,  and  the 
exprefslmage  of  that  Adive  and  Omniprefent  Spi- 
rit, which  we  call  GOD. 
8.        Now  the  Trade  and  conftant  Employment  of 
Vt  trnfly-  this  Soql,  is  to  be  perpetually  upon  the  Seek,  fer- 
W-       retting,  and  doubling,  and  hot  in  the  Purfuit  of 
Knowledge,  as  of  its  proper  Food.    This  Appetite 
and  Hunger  for  the  Truth,  makes  Men  eternally 
prying,  and  curious,  and  inquifitive  •  which  made 
ffye  Greek  Poe^s  call  Men  *Af*m«  a  fore  of  Crea- 
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ture,  whofe  Thoughts  and  Inventions  are  always  at 
work.  Nor  is  there  any  End  of  our  Enquiries ; 
for  they  are  circumfcrib'd  within  no  Bounds,  nor 
regulated  by  any  Forms  and  Meafures.  Doubts 
and  Difficulties  are  the  Suftenance  we  live  upon  ; 
and  the  Principle  within  us  is  a  perpetual  Motion. 
The  whole  World  is  our  School,  and  our  Theme, 
and,  which  is  particular  to  the  Cafe  now  before 
us,  fVe  labour  for  Labours  fake ;  The  Chafe  and 
Purfuit  is  not  fo  much  our  Toil,  or  our  Diverfion, 
as  it  is  our  Game  and  our  Prey :  For  the  fucceed- 
ing,  or  not  fucceeding  in  our  Difquifition,  is  a 
Thing  of  another  and  very  different  Confidera- 
tion. 

But  ftill,  in  the  midft  of  all  this  bufy  Curiofity,  9. 
it  is  rafh,  tumultuous,  and  diforderly,  obferves  no Its  mMKTUT 
certain  Rules  and  Meafures,  but  is  eternally  roving//**^ 
and  variable,  and  inconfiftent  with  it  felf :  *Tis  a 
perfeft  Nofe  of  Wax,  that  bends  every  way, 
ftretches  it  felf  to  any  length,  is  accommodated  to 
all  Forms,  more  fubtle  and  yielding  than  Water 
or  Air.  *  Thus  juttifying  the  Chara&er  given 
of  it,  that  as  a  Spirit  is  more  refiii'd  and  fubtle, 
fo  it  is  likewife  more  flexible  and  yielding  than 
any  the  thinneft  Matter  whatfoever.  Of  this 
Tberameness  Shooe  was  the  true  Emblem,  which 
fitted  Feet  of  all  Sizes.  All  it  is  at  a  lofs  for  is, 
only  for  fome  Contrivance  how  to  turn  and 
change  with  fome  Appearance  of  Probability ;  for 
when  This,  is  once  found,  it  moves  every  way, 
takes  all  fides,  croffes  and  contradi&s  it  felf,  and 
argues  for  Truth  or  Falfhood  indifferently. 

Thus  Reafon  fports  wantonly,  and  invents  or  10. 
entertains  Arguments  for  the  wideft  and  molt  di- 


*  Flexibili  omni  humore  obfequentior,  &  ut  Spiritus,  qui 
pmni  Mated!  fafilior,  ut  tenuiof. 
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flant  Contrarieties.  Nothing  fo  extravagant,  no- 
thing to  abfurd,  but  hath  found  its  AlFertors  and 
Abettors  :  And  this  not  only  in  the  fanciful  Con- 
ceits of  private  Perfbns,  but  in  the  more  general 
Senfe  and  Agreement  of  large  Societies  and  Com- 
munities. Thus  Hiftory  tells  xiSy  that  what  is  de- 
tefted  as  Impious,  Unjuft,  and  Unnatural  in  one 
Country,  has  been  receiv'd  with  Veneration^ 
and  pra£tis*d  as  highly  Decent,  and  a  Duty,  nay\> 
even  eftcem'd  an  Aft  of  Religion  in  another.  And 
there  are  not  many  Laws,  or  Cuftoms,  or  Opi- 
nions, which  we  can  fey,  have  univerfally  ob- 
taind,  or  have  been  every  where  receded.  The 

Marriages  of  mar  Relations  Some  condemn  as  IflCC- 

ftuous ;  but  Others  have  not  only  allowed,  but  re- 
commended, nay,  in  fbme  Cafes  even  enjoyn*d 

them*  The  Murdering  of  Infant;,  and  of  Parents^ 
when  old  and  decrepd,  and  the  having  Wives  in  cons- 

.mo*,  are  now,  and  in  our  Parts  of  the  Worlds 
look'd  upon  as  barbarous  and  execrable  ;  but  the 
Worfhippers  of  Mohchy  we  know,  thought  their 
Children  the  moft  acceptable  Sacrifice ;  and  if 
Herodotus,  and  fbrne  other  Hiftorians,  (ay  true, 
the  Scythians  thought  the  ether  not  only  innocent^ 
but  a  Mark  of  Tendernefs  and  Refped  ;  and  ne- 
ver pretended  to  any  Propriety  in  a  Marriage-Bed* 
When  Dionyfhts  offer  d  Flat*  a  rich  Embroidered 
Robe,  he  refus'd  it,  with  this  Reafon  for  his  De- 
nial, That  it  was  not  fit  for  a  Man  to  be  fo 
effeminately  clothed  ^  And  yet  Ariftippus,  another 
Pbilofopher,  accepted  it ;  and  he  had  his  Realbn 
for  That  too,  which  was,  That  no  External  Ha- 
bit cou'd  corrupt  the  Mind  ;  and  that  the  Soul 
might  ftill  be  Mafculine  and  Chafte,  tho*  the 
Body  were  attir'd  in  Clothes  never  fo  Soft  and 
Effeminate.   The  Dialogue  between  this  laft  Philo^ 
fopher  and  Diogenes,  each  vindicating  his  own 
manner  of  Living,  and  reflecting  upon  the  other  s 

that 
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that  differd  from  him,  is  thus  reprefented  by  Ha- 
rare *, 

Diog.  If  Ariftippus  patiently  coud  dine 

On  Herbs \  he  won  d  the  Courts  of  Kings  decline* 

Anil.  If  he  that  cenfures  me,  knew  how  to  ufe  Ctetch. 
The  Courts  of  Kings >  be  woud  his  Herbs  refufe.  Epift 

xvi 

When  Solon  was  Mourning,  and  full  of  Lamen- 
tation for  the  death  of  his  Son,  a  Friend  advifed 
him  to  moderate  his  Paflion,  fince  Tears  upon 
that  Occafion  are  unprofitable, and  to  no  purpofe; 
That  very  Confideration,  fays  Solon,  excufes  my 
Excefs  of  Grief ;  for  what  can  juftifie  a  Man's 
Concern,  what  can  provoke  Tears  fo  much  as  the 
Thought  that  all  our  Sorrow  isFruitlefs  and  Vain  * 
Socrates  his  Wife  pretended  this  Aggravation  of  her 
Grief,  that  the  Judges  had  condemn'd  him  un- 
juftly :  Nay,  fure,  (  reply 'd  he)  if  a  Man  muft 
luffer,  ir  is  infinitely  more  eligible  to  die  Inno- 
cent, than  to  deferve  Condemnation.  One  Phi- 
lofopher  tells  you,  That  a  Man  is  truly  pofleft 
of  nothing  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  lofe. 
t  For  the  Fear  that  a  thing  way  be  loft,  is  a  Vaffion  eve- 
ry whit  as  tormenting  as  the  Concern  for  it  when  atlu- 

dUy  loft.  Another,  who  palTes  for  as  wife  a  Man 
as  He,  comes  and  tells  you  quite  contrary; 
That  the  Uncertainty  of  what  we  have ,  and 
the  Apprehenfion  of  its  being  taken  away  from 
us,  heightens  and  gives  a  Relilh  to  our  Enjoy- 
ments, dv  difpoling  us  to  hold  the  Bleflings  fafter 
and  cloier  to  our  Hearts,  and  rendring  us  more 
afFeftionate  and  tender  of  them.   A  Cynick  beg- 


*  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  Regibus  uti 

Nolfet  Ariftippus.   Si  fcirct  Regibus  uti, 

Faftidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat  — 

t  In  sequo  enim  eft  Dolor  amiflae  rei,  &  Timor  amittendae- 
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ged  of  Amigonus,  that  he  wou'd  beftow  a  Drachm 
of  Silver  upon  him  ;  No,  fays  the  King,  fo  fmall  a 
Thing  is  not  a  Prefent  fit  for  a  Prince  to  give  : 
Then,  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  give  me  a  Talent :  Nor 
that  neither,  fays  Antigonus ;  For  a  Talent  is  a 
Summ  as  much  too  great  for  a  Philolbpher  to 
receive.  A  certain  Perfon  was  extolling  a  King  of 
Sparta  for  his  exceeding  great  Goodnefs  and  Cle- 
mency ;  and  the  Inftance  he  gave  of  it,  was,  That 
he  was  kind  even  to  the  Wicked  and  Unworthy : 
And  this  argu'd  a  great  Degree  of  Goodnefe 
in  him.  So  far  from  that,  fays  another,  that 
according  to  this  Account  he  is  no  good  Man, 
for  no  Prince  can  be  fo,  who  is  not  fevere  to 
the  Wicked.  Thus  you  may  obferve,  how  ma- 
ny^ different  Faces  Reafon  puts  on ,  and  what  a 
Twc-edgd  Sword  it  is,  which  with  dextrous  Man- 
agement will  cut  both  ways.  *  Every  Medal  hath 
its  Reverfe,  fays  the  Proverb.  There  is  nothing 
faid,  but  hath  fomewhat  to  be  faid  againft  it, 


demonftrate  the  Truth  of  it  upon  any  Subjeft  in 
the  World. 


imputed  to  leveral  Caufes :  It  may  come  from 
that  perpetual  Flux  of  Humours,  and  variable 
Conftitution  of  the  Body,  which  is  fo  great,  lb 
conftant,  that  a  Man  is  never  exa&ly  the  fame  in 
this  refpc&  at  any  two  times  of  his  whole  Life. 
It  may  be  charg  a  upon  that  infinite  Variety  of 
Objects  that  offer  themfelves  to  his  Contemplati- 
on ;  It  may  proceed  from  the  Temper  of  the  Air, 
the  Difference  of  Weather,  of  Climates  and  Sea- 
fons ;  for,  as  was  obferv'd  before, 


fays  the  foundeft 


Variety  and  Flexibility  may  be 


*  O^ni  Meihglia  ha  il  fuo  rivcrfo. 
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t  In  each  Mans  Breaft  that  Weathercock,  the  Mind, 
Moves  with  the  Rack,  and Jhifts  with  every  Wind. 

And  a  Thoufand  other  external  Caufes  may  con- 
tribute to  it.  But  if  we  come  nearer  home,  and 
look  within,  much  may  be  laid  upon  the  feveral 
forts  of  Motion,  which  the  Mind  is  put  into, 
both  by  its  own  natural  and  conftant  Agitation, 
and  by  the  different  Impreffions,  which  the  Paf- 
fions  make  upon  it.  Much  alfo  may  be  argu'd 
from  the  different  Manner  of  the  Object's  being 
reprefented  to  it,  according  to  the  different  Pro- 
fpe&s  taken  of  them  :  For  in  this  refped  it  hap- 
pens to  the  Eye  of  the  Mind,  as  it  does  to  that  of 
the  Bodyy  that  no  two  Perfons  fee  the  fame  thing 
exadly,  and  in  all  refpe&s  alike.  Their  Situation, 
their  Organs,  and  infinite  other  little  unobferv'd 
Accidents  there  are,  that  make  fome,  though  per- 
haps not  fo  great  a  Diverfity  as  to  be  difcern'd  in 
the  Ad  of  Vifion.  Befides,  every  thing  we  know 
hath  different  Gloffes  and  Faces,  and  is  capable 
of  being  confiderd  under  different  refpe&s,-  which 
was  Epitfetus9s  meaning,  when  he  faid,  That  every 
thing  hath  two  (  he  might  very  truly  have  faid  a 
great  many  )  Handles.  "  But  afcer  all,  nothing 
<f  adds  more  to  this  Ambiguity,  and  variety  of 
t€  Opinions,  than  that  Spirit  of  Contradiclicn  and 


€t  ly  predominant  in  the  World,  which  lets  no- 
(s  thing pafs  quietly  in  Converfation  ,*  and  accounts 
"  it  a  Reflexion  upon  one's  Parts,  not  to  have 
u  fomewhat  to  fay  by  way  of  Repartee  and  Ob- 
Cf  je&ion,  though  never  fo  contrary  to  Truth,  and 
t€  fometimes  even  to  the  Perfons  own  Judgment 


t  Tales  funt  hominum  rnenres.  quali  pater  ipfe 
Jupiter  auftifcra  luftravit  hir.pade  rercas 


too 
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€C  too.  And  hence  it  is  frequent  for  fuch  People 
"  to  take  contrary  Sides  for  their  Bufinefs  is  not 
"  fo  much  to  advance  an  Opinion,  or  to  urge 
€t  what  is  really  Argument  and  good  Senfe,  as 
€t  to  fliew  their  Talent  in  oppofing  what  any  Bo- 
«  dy  elfe  (hall  fay. 
12.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Mind/>b- 
ftruds  it  felf  in  its  Bufinefc,  like  Silk-worms  that 
are  intangled  in  Webs  of  their  own  fpinning  : 
For  while  it  reaches  forward,  and  experts  to  at- 
tain fome  diftant  Truth,  and  is  led  on  in  this 
Hope  by  I  know  not  what  imaginary  Probabili- 
ties ;  in  the  midft  of  his  CourTe,  up  ftart  fome 
frefh  Difficulties,  and  thefe  multiply  and  crofs  the 
way  upon  the  Man,  and  fo  by  putting  him  upon 
a  new  Scent,  carry  him  off  from  his  nrft  Defign, 
till  he  is  quite  intoxicated,  and  bewildred  in  the 
Maze  of  his  own  Thoughts. 
1  %\  The  End  of  all  this  anxious  Purfuit  is  two-fold ; 
JSuf***  ^at  which  is  more  general,  and  more  natural  in- 
mt  'attain-  deed,,  is  Truth  :  For  of  all  the  Defires  that  we  feel 
abk.  our  felves  moved  with,  there  is  not  any  of  them 
more  clofely  interwoven  with  our  Nature,  than 
the  Defire  of  Truth :  It  is  with  great  Eagernefs 
and  Diligence  that  we  try  all  the  Means  capa- 
ble of  leading  us  to  the  Knowledge  of  it  but 
alas !  our  utmoft  Attempts  are  Ihort  and  infuffici- 
ent ;  for  Abfolute  Certainty  is  not  a  Prize  allotted 
to  us  ,*  nor  does  it  condelcend  to  be  taken,  and 
poffeffed  by  any  the  moft  afliduous  Humane  Soul. 
Truth  lodges  in  the  Bofom  of  God ;  there  is  its  Re- 
treat and  proper  Apartment  Men  underftand  not 
any  thing  in  its  utmoft  Perfection  We  know  in  part, 
and  here  ive  fee  through  a  Glafs  darkly,  fays  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  Truth.  We  turn  and  tumble  Obje&s 
about,  and  grope  like  Men  in  the  Dark  for  pro- 
bable Reafons  ,•  but  thefe  are  to  be  found  every 
where    and  FalJImd  as  well  as  Truth  hath  fome- 
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what  to  be  alledg'd  in  its  behalf.  We  arc  born  in- 
deed to  fearch  and  (eek  far  Truth,  but  the  En- 
joyment of  it  feetns  to  be  a  Bleffing  referv'd  for 
fome  greater  and  more  exalted  Powers  than  any 
that  Mortals  are  endu'd  with.  «  That  is  the  Hap- 

neft  of  Beings  above  us  at  prefent,  and  is  re- 
€C  ferv'd  for  Mankind  in  a  future  State,  till  he  be 
*'  purify 'd  from  the  Drofs  of  Matter,  and  Fle/h, 
sc  and  Infirmky ;  and  the  Clouds  that  now  hang 
€e  before  us,  and  dim  our  Sight,  be  fcatter'd  by 

clear  and  everlafting  Day.   At  prefent  the  Dif- 
ference between  one  Man  and  another,  is  not  who 
reaches  the  Goal,  and  gains  the  Prize,  and  who 
not  ;  but  who  is  diftanced,  and  who  not ;  who 
runs  beft,  and  makes  the  neareft  Approaches  to 
that  which  none  of  us  AH  can  come  up  to.  If 
at  any  rime  it  happens  that  a  Man  in  the  ftudy 
of  Nature  fixes  upon  Truth,  This  is  more  by  a 
lucky  Hit  than  otherwife  ;  and  his  good  Fortune 
is  to  be  extolled  as  much  as  his  Induftry  ;  and 
when  he  hath  it,  'tis  odds  if  he  can  keep  it ;  for 
many  times  a  Man  fuflers  it  to  be  wrefted  out 
of  his  Hands  again  by  Sophifms,  and  Delufions, 
and  contrary  Appearances,  for  want  of  being  Ma- 
tter of  his  Point,  and  able  to  diftinguifh  Truth 
from  Falfhood,  and  Reality  from  the  Counterfeit. 
Errours  are  entertain'd  by  the  fame  way  that 
*    Truth  is  ;  the  Paffage  by  which  both  enter  our 
Souls,  is  one  and  the  fame    the  Methods  made 
life  of  for  discovering  it,  are  Reafon  and  Experi- 
ence: And  both  Tbele  are  extremely  weak  and 
defedive,  floating  and  uncertain,  hard  to  fix,  and 
changeable  upon  every  flight  Occafion,  when  we 
think  they  are  fixed.   The  great  Argument  of 
Truth  is  that  of  Universal  Confent.    But  what  will 
all  this  amount  to,  when  a  Man  hath  confider'd, 
what  a  vaft  Majority  of  Fools  there  are,  and  how 
very  few  wife  Men  in  the  World  ?  And  agrnn, 

To 
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To  any  one  that  obferves  how  Opinions  fpread, 
and  become  general :  Men  take  them  from  one 
another,  as  they  do  Difea/es,  by  InfeBion :  And 
Jpplaufe  is  that  Breath  that  corrupts  the  Air,  and 
bears  about  the  Venom  :  This  Applaufe  again  is 
given  commonly  blindly  and  inconfiderately,  by 
them  who  never  examine  into  the  true  Merits  of 
the  Caufe  and  by  them  too,  who  if  they  do 
pretend  to  examine,  are  not  capable  of  judging 
in  the  Cafe.  And  thus,  when  fome  few  have  be- 
gun the  Dance,  the  reft  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fall  in  with  the  Tune,  and  follow  them  that 
lead  it  up  of  Courfe. 
j  a  The  other  End  aim'd  at  by  the  Mind,  is  In- 
hevtmh*.  mention ;  which  if  it  have  lefs  of  Nature,  yet 
hath  more  of  Ambition  and  bold  Pretenfion  in 
it :  This  is  afpir'd  to,  as  its  higheft  Point  of  Ho- 
nour, that  which  makes  moft  Shew  to  the  World, 
and  contributes  moft  to  its  Reputation  ,•  That 
which  it  looks  big  with,  and  thinks  the  livelieft 
Image  of  the  Divine  Nature :  It  is  this  particu- 
lar Accomplishment ,  to  which  all  thofe  noble 
Works  have  owed  their  Original ,  which  have 
fill'd  the  World  with  Tranfport  and  Wonder. 
And  thofe  that  have  been  of  Publick  Ufe  among 
them,  have  even  Deify 'd  their  Authors,  and  Im- 
mortalizd  their  Names.  What  Renown  have 
ibme  gain'd ,  that  were  mere  Curioficies ,  only 
for  being  eminent  in  their  Kind,  though  no  Be- 
nefit at  all  accrued  to  Mankind  by  their  means  ? 
Such  as  ZeuxuS  Vine,  Apelles's  Venus >  MemnonS 
Statue ;  the  Colojje  at  Rhodes,  ArchytasS  Wooden 
Pigeon,  the  Sphere  of  Sapores  King  of  ?crfia>  and 
infinite  others.  Now  the  Excellence  of  Art  and 
Invention  feems  to  confift  not  only  in  a  good 
Imitation  of  Nature,  but  in  outdoing  it.  This  of- 
ten happens  in  particular  Inltances;  for  no  Man 
nor  Beaft  feems  ever  to  have  been  to  exquilltely 
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formed  in  all  its  Pares,  nor  the  Proportions  of  any 
one  and  the  farne  Body,  to  have  met  together 
of  Nature's  Cortipofteion,  lb  exadr  as  thefe  Artift9 
have  delineated  and  reprefented  them  in  Their 
Pieces.    There  are  likewife  leveral  Imfrwemtnts 
and  Exaltations  of  Nature  >  in  producing  and  com- 
pounding thofe  Things  by  Arty  which  Nature  a- 
lone^  never  produces.     Tins  \%  plain  from  the 
Mixtures  of  Simples  and  Indgredients,  which  is  the 
proper  Btafinefs  for  Art  to  exercife  it  felf  m  the 
Extraction  of  Spirits  and  Oyls,  and  Diftillatioil 
ef  Waters,  and1  compounding  of  Medicines  more 
refined,  more  powerful  and  efficacious,  than  any 
Nature  ftirnifhes  us  with.   And  yet  after  all,  Thefe 
Things  are  not  lb  wonderful,  nor  dt>  they  com- 
mend Hftroane  Wifdom  and  Induftry  fo  highly, 
as  the  Generality  of  the  World  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine :  For,  if  we  will  pafe  that  Judgment  in  this 
Matter,  which  is  agreeable  to  Truth  and  Duty, 
and  pay  a  juft  Deference  and  Acknowledgement 
to*  the  Firft  Author,  Thefe  are  but  Imitations,  and 
not  properly  Inventions ;  They  are  Improvements, 
but  they  only  promote  and  perfect  what  God 
hath  firlt  revealed.    And  what  we  commonly  va- 
lue and  extol  as  our  own  Original  Contrivance, 
is  nothing  more  than  oblerving  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture,  arguing  and  concluding  from  what  we  find 
there,  and  then  reducing  thofe  Oblervations  into 
Pra&ice.    Thus  Fainting  and  Of  ticks  were  rirft 
rude  and  imperfed  Hints,  taken  from  Shades  ,•  and 
the  Perfe&ion  they  are  now  in,  confifts  only  in  a 
due,  and  proper,  and  beautiful  Mixture  of  Co- 
lours, which  makes  thofe  Shades.   The  Art  of 
Dialling  comes  from  the  Shadows  caft  by  Trees ; 
and  what  they  do  in  our  Fields,  we  do  upon 
our  Planes ;  They  are  Nature's  Meaftire  of  the 
Sun's  Motion,  and  the  Gnomon  is  Ours.  Sculpture, 
and  Engraving  of  Seals ,  and  Chara&ers,  and 
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Cyphers,  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  particular 
Marks,  and  Figures,  and  Emboffings  found  in  Pre- 
cious Stones.  And  if  This  be  allowed,  the  re- 
fult  of  all  our  Boafts  is  very  poor ;  for  it  all  ter- 
minates here,  That  Man  (in  Truth,  and  ftri&ly 
fpeaking)  hath  invented  nothing,  but  God  and 
Nature  give  the  Hints  and  firft  Draughts  of  all, 
and  We  improve,  and,  by  degrees,  refine  upon 
them.  t 
i  r.  If  all  that  went  before  be  true,  we  eafily  per- 
The  Dsn-  ceive  to  what  Raflinefs  and  Error  the  Mind  of 
girt  it  tx«  Man  is  fubjeft,  and  how  great  the  Dangers  are 
pjes  us  tv.  which  jt  expofes  every  one  of  us  to  ;  but  thofe 
Men  above  all  the  reft,  in  whom  it  is  more  fpright- 
ly  and  vigorous  than  ordinary  :  For,  fince  the 
Nature  of  it  is  perpetual  Agitation,  fince  its  Mo- 
tions are  fo  free  and  unconftrain'd,  and  fince  all 
kind  of  Obje&s  fall  within  its  Contemplation  ,- 
fince  it  refufes  to  be  bound  up,  or  directed  by  any 
certain  Forms  and  Meafures :  and  upon  all  Oo 
cafions  is  fo  bold  in  the  Ufe  of  its  Native  Li- 
berty, without  fubmitting  to  be  captivated  and 
controuled  by  any  thing  :  The  common  and  na- 
tural EfFed  of  this  is,  to  fhake  and  diffettle  O- 
pinions  generally  receiv'd,  and  already  eftablifli'd, 
and  to  complain  of  all  thofe  Rules  by  which 
Men  endeavour  to  regulate  and  reltrain  it,  and 
check  thofe  Extravagances  which  fome  Men  call 
Free-Thinking,  as  an  unjuft  Tyranny  and  Ufurpati- 
on  upon  Nature,  and  a  Yoke  which  every  Man 
hath  a  right  to  break.  Hence  it  pretends  a  Privi- 
lege of  taking  nothing  for  granted,  but  alTumes  a 
Power  of  examining  every  thing  ;  and  pronounces 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  Notions  which  are  en- 
tertained and  approv'd  by  the  Generality  of  the 
World,  to  be  no  better  than  Vulgar  Errors,  ridicu- 
lous and  abfurd  Prepofleffions.  It  finds  fome  ap- 
pearance 


pearance  of  Reafon  on  every  fide  j  and  becaufe 
nothing  above  a  bare  Probability  is  to  be  found, 
it  believes  nothing  certain.    Some  Notions  may 
have  more,  and  fome  lefs ,•  but  all  have  fome  Al- 
legations in  their  Favour  :  And  by  indulging  thefe 
forts  of  Ambiguities,  it  is  to  be  fear'd,  that  at  lad 
Men  arc  loft  in  a  Labyrinth,  give  all  up,  and  fit 
down  in  Doubt  and  Sctpticifm.    That  thus  it  often 
hath  happen'd  is  too  manifeft ;  and  as  evident,  that 
this  is  commonly  the  Difeafe  of  warm  and  witty 
Men,*  who  truft  to  their  own  Sufficiency,  and  have 
brisker  Parts  than  their  Neighbours,*  (fuch  aSj^tlL 
according  to  our  former  Scheme,  may  dcferve  a 
Place  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  middle  Clafs 
of  Souls.    For  fuch  as  thefe,  we  commonly  find 
by  Experience,  are  more  loofe  in  their  Principles, 
more  particular  in  their  Opinions,  more  extrava- 
gant and  diforderly  in  their  Manners,  than  any  o- 
ther  fort  of  Men  whatfoever.   There  are  but  very 
few  of  this  Conititution ,  fit  to  be  left  to  their 
own  ConduA  ,•  or  who  know  how  to  manage 
their  Abilities  to  their  own  Safety  and  Advan- 
tage, and  how  to  let  their  Judgments  run  beyond 
the  common  eftablifli'd  Opinions,  without  plung- 
ing out  of  their  Depth,  and  paying  dear  for  their 
Ralhnefs.   A  great  and  fprightly  Wit,  well  tem- 
per'd  with  Solidity  and  Dilcretion  ,  is  now  fo 
hard  to  be  found,  that  it  is  almoft  a  Miracle  a- 
mong  Men.   For  this  is  an  Edged-Tool,  and  ape 
to  do  great  Mifchief,  if  it  be  not  in  a  very  Wife 
Man's  Hand  :  'Tis  like  a  nimble  Sayler'  without 
Balaft,  whofe  Swifcnefs  does  but  haften  its  Huine,  - 
and  drive  it  fo  much  the  fooner  upon  Rocks  and 
Shelves.    And  if  Hiftory  be  enquir'd  into,  all  the 
Diforders  in  the  State,  Herefies  in  the  Church,  Re- 
volts in  Armies,  Parties  and  Fa&ions  of  every  kind, 
will  be  generally  found  to  have  taken  iheir  Rife 
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from  fuch  Authors  as  Thefe.  *  Great  Errors  (fays 
one)  have  never  ffrung  from  any  but  great  JVits  ;  No- 
thing is  mere  prejudicial,  more  dettftable  to  true  Wifdom, 
than  too  much  Smartncfs  of  Tarts.    No  doubt,  That 

Man  hath  a  better  Time  on't.  lives  longer,  enjoys 
more  Eafe  and  Happinefs,  and  is  better  qualify'd 
for  Government,  (fays  Thucydides)  who  is  but  mo- 
derately, or  not  fo  much  as  moderately,  provided 
in  Point  of  Natural  Parts,  than  He,  who  hath 
a  Very  Noble  and  Tranfcendent  Elevation  of  Soul : 
For  This  Temper  commonly  is  good  for  nothing, 
but  to  create  Trouble  and  Torment,  and  never 
let  one's  felf,  or  others,  live  in  quiet.  It  is  ob- 
fcrvablc,  that  the  dearefl  Friends,  when  they  fall 
out,  make  the  bitterer!  and  moft  irreconcileable 
Enemies :  And  that  the  founded  Health,  and  molt 
vigorous  Conftitutions,  are  fubjed  to  the  acuteft 
and  moft  mortal  Difeafes ;  and  our  Minds  do  fo 
far  fympathize  with  our  Bodies,  that  Thofe  of 
theni,  whofe  Operations  are  more  quick  and  fubtle 
than  ordinary,  are  of  all  others  moft  exquifite 
in  their  Follies,  and  have  the  ftrongeft  Propenfion 
to  Madnefs  and  Extravagance.  Wifdom  and  Folly 
may  belaid  to  dwell  pretty  near  one  another,*  there 
is  but  a  fhort  Turn  between  them,-  the  Behavi- 
our .of  diftra&cd  People  plainly  (hews  it.  Philofo- 
phy  tells  us  the  fame  Predominance  of  Humours 
dilpofes  to  both,-  for  each  abounds  in  Melancholy. 
And  fure  there  is  no  Folly  comparable  to  That 
which  we  find  is  the  Effed  of  nice  and  fubtle 
Wifdom.  1  This  mov'd  Ariftotk  to  affirm,  That 

Nature  never  made  a  great  Soul  without  an  Allay  of 
Folly  ;  and  Tlato  upon  the  fame  Account  declar'd, 
That  it  was  a  vun  Attempt  for  a  Man  of  good  fudg- 
vsent  and  found  Senfc  to  knock  at  the  Door  of'Toetry  j 

*  JVfagni  errores  non  nifi  c.\  nwgnis  ingeniis  j  nihil  Sapien- 
tlcs  oJiofls  acmnine  nim'o. 
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That  was  not  a  Place  for  fuch  as  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  ;  The  Solidity  of  his  Judgment  wou'd 
hinder  the  Soaring  of  his  Fancy.    And  upon  this 
Confideration  it  is,  that  the  moll  skilful  and  cele- 
brated Poets  have  not  always  thought  it  necelTary 
to  fubmit  to  Rules,  but  approve  of  extravagant 
Flights,  and  the  giving  one's  felf  a  Looie  now  and 
then.    Thus  we  may  underftand  thofe  known  Say- 
ings, *  It  is  pic of ant  to  fly  out.    'Tis  decent  fometimes  Creech, 
to  be  vain.    While  the  Mind  continues  it  felf,  its  Per-  0t*e 
formances  are  mean  :  Great  and  Noble  Thoughts  require  jy# 
avehemtnt  Agitation  to  give  them  Birth. 

Upon  this  account,  They  were  certainly  in  the  |£ 
right,  who  h  ive  fet  Itrong  Barriers  and  Boundaries  The  tucejp* 
about  the  Soul.    The  NeceflSty  of  curbing  and  fetter-  tyofn- 
ing  it  with  all  manner  of  Rettraints,  with  the  Av-fir4ltt'"£ 
tides  and  Precepts  of  Religion,  with  the  Authority  'f* 
of  Laws  and  Cultoms,  the  Rules  and  Sciences  of 
Learning,  the  Promises  of  Reward  and  Threat- 
nings  both  in  This  and  a  Future  State  •  This  Nc-» 
ceffity,  I  fay,  hath  been  well  confider'd  both  oy 
God  and  Man  ,•  and  great  indeed  it  is    for  not- 
withstanding all  thefe  Checks,  the  ioul  hath  its 
Frolicks  and  Flyings-ouc  ftill ;  and  in  thefe  Hu- 
mours, it  leaps  over,  and  burits  thro*  all ;  fb  ex- 
ceeding fierce  and  intra&able,  fo  head-ltrong  and 
felf-conceiced  is  it  naturally  :  And  therefore  Art 
malt  manage,  and  make  it  tame,  for  Force  is  to 
no  purpofe  at  all.    f  The  Mind  of  Man  (fays  Se- 
neca) is  naturally  ftiff  and  rebellious,  continually  bending  t 
the  wrong  way,  and  bearing  hard  upon  the  Hit ;  and 
is  eafier  led  than  driven,  as  high-mettled  Horfes  are 

*  Infanire  jucundum  eft-  Dalce  eft  ddipere  in  loco.  Non 
poteft  grande  &  l'ublime  quicquam  niii  moca  mens,  8c  quam- 
diu  apud  fe  eft. 

t  Nahlra  contumax  eft  Animus  humanus,  in  contrarium  at- 
que  arduum  nicens  ;  fequicurqu^e  factlius  qua'n  ducituri  uc  gt» 
fieroll  &  nobiies  equi  melius  facili  frceno  reguncur. 
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better  ridden  -with  a  Snaffle  than  with  a  Curb.  It  is 
a  much  fafer  Courfe  to  keep  it  under  the  Cufto- 
dy  of  a  Guardian,  to  footli  and  gently  lay  this 
indifcreet  Minor  afleep,  than  to  let  him  have  his 
Head,  and  ramble  abroad  at  his  own  Pleafure,  and 
go  his  own  Pace.  For,  if  the  Mind  be  not  very 
regular  and  prudent,  as  well  as  very  lively  and 
ftrong,  (the  Conjun&ion  of  which  Qualities  make 
that  happy  Difpofition  of  Souls,  of  the  firft  and 
higheft  Order)  or  if  it  be  not  weak,  and  tender, 
and  fomewhat  dull  of  Apprehenfion ,  (which 
were  faid  to  be  the  Chara<5ters  of  the  laft  and 
lowed  Set)  there  is  great  hazard  of  its  lofing  and 
ruining  it  felf,  by  the  Freedom  it  takes  of  exa- 
mining and  judging  Things,  and  fubmitting  to  no 
Prefcri  prion  or  Authority.  And  therefore  very 
expedient  it  is,  that  it  fliou'd  be  put  under  fome 
Confinement ;  and  if  it  go  abroad,  that  it  be  duly 
and  conveniently  cquipp'd :  For  there  is  greater 
need  of  a  Clog  than  of  Wings ;  and  of  a  ftreight 
Rein,  than  of  a  Spur :  The  Advice  of  Vbmbm  to 
his  Son  1 

*  Sony  {pare  the  Whhy  and  ftrongly  ufe  the  Rein  ; 
They  of  their  own  accord  will  run  too  fafty 
'lis  bard  to  moderate  their  flying  Ha  fie. 

That  Advice  is  neceflary  here  too,-  otherwife  This, 
like  another  Vbaetcn,  and  his  Steeds  ungovern'd, 
wou'd  let  the  World  on  Fire.  The  Prevention  of 
that  Inconvenience,  is  what  hath  been  chiefly 
aim'd  at  by  all  thole  Great  Men,  who  have  ei- 
ther modell'd  Mankind  into  particular  Societies  at 
firft,  or  devisM  Laws  for  them  ever  fince.  And 
this  fort  cf  Men  are  the  very  Perfons,  with  whom 
both  the  Founders,  and  the  Governors  of  States 

'  farce  puer  Stimuli*,  &  foftius  utere  fcoris  Ovid. 
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have  been  moft  of  all  perplex'd.  For  the  Common 
People,  and  thofe  of  meaner  Capacities,  are  gene- 
rally more  peaceably  difpofed,  than  thofe  whom 
Wit  and  Tarts  make  thoughtful  and  bufy,  and  con- 
fequently  fa&ious  and  troublefome.   The  general 
Genius  of  a  People  is  very  remarkable  to  this 
purpofe ;  for  in  the  (ingle  City  of  Florence,  who  . 
are  a  Sharp-witted  People,  there  have  been  more 
Seditions,  and  Civil  Confufions,  within  the  Com- 
pafs  of  Ten  Years,  than  have  been  known  among 
all  the  honeft  dull  Suijfes  and  Grtfons  for  above  Five 
hundred  Years  together.   And  juft  fo  it  is  with 
particular  Perfons  in  the  fame  Community  :  They 
that  have  but  a  bare  Competency  of  Underftanding, 
are  generally  the  honefteft  Men,  the  beft  Subjafts ; 
more  flexible  and  tradable,  more  contented  to 
fubmit  to  the  Laws,  to  be  commanded  by  their 
Superiors,  to  hearken  to  Reafon,  and  be  govern'd 
by  it,  than  thefe  brisk  and  difcerning  Sparks,  whofe 
Parts  and  Penetration  are  above  being  controurd 
by  Power  or  Perfuafion,  and  put  them  upon  new 
Hazards  and  Projedrs,  and  will  not  let  them  con- 
tent themfelves  with  their  own  Bufinefs,  and  fleep 
in  a  whole  Skin.    So  very  wide  a  Difference  there 
is  between  Wit  and  Wifdom. 

The  Mind  hath  likewife  its  Defetfs,  Decays,  and  17. 
Difeafes,  as  well  as  the  Body,  and  indeed  the  Num-  TkeDtfiBs 
ber  of  thefe  is  greater,  the  Confequence  of  them  £/*f 
more  dangerous,  and  the  Cure  of  them  more  tn  ' 
difficult  and  impracticable,  than  that  of  Bodily 
Diftempers.  For  the  better  underftanding  of  thefe, 
it  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  them  into  their  feveral 
Sorts.   Now  fome  of  thefe  are  purely  Accidental, 
and  fall  upon  it  from  outward  Caufes.  Among 
which  we  may  take  notice  of  Three  more  efpe- 
cially. 

The  Firft  is,  The  State  and  DiffoGtion  of  the  Body.  AttidmtMl 

For  Difeafes  which  make  any  Alteration  in  the 

L  4  Tem- 
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Tejnperament  of  the  Body,  do  manifeftly  'carry 
their  Influence  farther,  and  produce  a  mighty  Al- 
teration in  the  Mind,  and  impair  the  Judgment 
ac  the  fame  time.  v  Sometimes  the  Subftanoe  of  die 
Tr*m  the    Brain  is  xiot  cf  a  good  Compofition,  and  fo  the 
Body.)      Organs  of  the  Soul  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  do 
their  Duty.    And  this  again  happens  cither  from 
a  Fault  ir^  the  firft  Foimation,  as  in  Them  who 
have  an  il!-fhap  d  Head,  too  little,  or  too  round  ; 
or  elfe  from  fome  accidental  Hurts  afterwards, 
as  many  have  fufferd  extremely  in  their  Reafoa 
and  Memory,  by  Falls,  and  Blows,  and  Woitflds 
upon  their  Head. 
Prrjudh       por  the  Second  Caufe  of  thefe  Defers,  we 

f//j*/°^"  au^Sn  tnat  Univerftit  hfiCinn  of  common  *nd 

popular  Opinions  entertain  d in  the  World  ;  With  which 

the  Mind  is  tin<ftur'd  early,  and  thele  take  Poi- 
feffion,  and  ufuaily  keep  it  obftinately.  Or,  which 
is  yet  worfc,  fonietimes  wild  and  fantaftkal  Delu- 
fions  have  been  drunk  in,  and  with  thefe  the  Mind 
is  fo  ftrongly  feaibnd,  fo  grofly  cheated,  that 
They  arc  not  only  not  difmifs'd.,  but  made  the 
Rule  of  our  Judgments,  and  the  Meafure  of  Truth 
in  other  Cafes.  All  is  brought  to  this  Standard,- 
and  receiv'd  or  rejected  as  it  agrees  or  difagrees 
with  it.  Here  the  Man  fixes  his  Foot,  and  will 
not  be  got  one  Step  backward  or  forward.  The 
Inftances  of  this  kind  among  the  Vulgar  are  in- 
finite moft  of  whom  are  guided  by  fome  fan- 
taftical  Notion,  fome  erroneous  Conceit,  that 
hath  grown  up,  and  is  like  to  live  and  die  with 
them.  And,  indeed,  when  thefe  Fancies  or  Opini- 
ons are  common,  they  are  like  a  ftrong  Torrent  ,• 
Every  Body  hath  not  Force  and  Vigour  of  Mind 
enough  to  item  it,  and  fceep  himfeif  from  being 
carried  down  the  Stream  with  his  Neighbours. 
Ptjfms.  The  Third,  and  That  which,  flicks  much  the 
.  cjofeft  to  it  of  all  the  reft>  i$  the  SUknefs  and  O- 

ruption 
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ruftion  of  the  Witt,  and  the  Jnordlnacy  and  Strength 
of  the  T/ifJions*  And  in  *this  Cafe,  the  Soul  is  a 
Wodd  turn'd  upfide-down.  The  Willis  made  by 
Nature  te  follow  the  Dire&ions  of  the  Unskr- 
ft ending  ;  This  is  its  Guide  to  inftraA  ks  Candle 
to  give  k  Light ;  but  when  once  the  Strength  of 
Paffion  hath  corrupted,  and,,  as  it  were,  laid  vio- 
lent Hands  upon  the  WiU^  then  the  WiU,  in  like 
manner,  corrupts,  ai>d  commits  a  Violence  upon 
the  Umderftarulmg.  And  from  this  difcrderly  Pro- 
cedure it  is,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  our  falfe 
Judgments  grow.  Envy  and  Malice,  and  Love, 
and  Hatred,  and  Fear,  make  us  fee  Things  with 
other  Eyes  j  and  take  them  for  what  they  really 
are  not ;  and  draw  fuch  Corrclufions  and  Infe- 
rences from  them,  as  they  nrinifter  no  juft  Ground 
for.  From  whence  it  is,  that  we  fo  often  are  ad* 
moeift'd,  and  do  admomifli  others,  to  judge  with- 
out ffijjitM.  This  puts  us  upon  all  thole  bafe  and 
black  Interpretations,  by  which  we  labour  to 
<>dtpfe  the  virtuous  Behaviour,  and  generous  Ani- 
ons of  other  Men  $  Hence  we  ftudy  and  invent 
Caufes  and  Intentions  for  them,  and,  of  our  own 
Malice,  affiga  vain  and  wicked, Motives  and  Occa- 
sions for  what  they  do.  This  is  a  moll  abominable 
Vice,  and  an  evident  Proof  of  great  Malignity 
in  our  Nature,  and  of  a  dileafed  Mind  ,•  There  is 
no  great  matter  of  Wit  or  Judgment  fhewn  in  fuch 
Proceedings,  but  they  betray  a  World  of  Bafenefs 
and  111 -Nat  ure.  For  whence  can  all  this  Mifconftru- 
cKon  fpring,  but  either  from  that  Envy,  which  our 
Neighbours  Honour  and  Reputation  provokes  in  us ; 
or  from  a  meafuring  of  others  by  our  felves,  and  fo 
taking  that  for  granted  in  Them,  which  we  are 
conlcious  of  in  Our  felves  or  from  a  Weaknefs 
atjd  Diftemperin  the  Mind,  which,  like  fome  Sick- 
neffes  in  the  Body,  alters  and  vitiates  the  Palate, 
confounds  and  blinds  the  Sight,  that  we  neither 
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fee  nor  tafte  Things  as  they  are  ,•  and  that  Virtue, 
in  its  Native  Purity  and  Luftre,  is  too  ftrong  for 
us  to  bear  or  conceive  ?  From  the  fame  Caufe  it  is, 
that  we  are  fo  officioufly  fpightful,  in  publifhing 
other  Mens  Vices  and  Failings;  that  we  aggravate 
thefe  beyond  what  they  deferve,  but  take  good 
Care  to  extenuate  their  Virtues  as  much  whence  from 
fingle  A&ions,  and  particular  Circumftances,  we 
draw  general  Inferences,  and  fix  (landing  Chara- 
ders  upon  Men  ,•  Hence  comes  our  Partiality  in 
judging,  and  our  Regards,  not  to  the  Thing,  but 
the  Perfon.   If  he  be  a  Friend,-  or  of  Our  Opinion, 
or  in  Our  Intereft   then  all  he  does  is  juftified  or 
applauded,  and  every  Thing  becomes  him  ,*  and 
his  very  Vices  are  Virtues  ,•  But  if  he  be  an  Enemy, 
if  he  have  difoblig'd  us  Perfonally,  or  be  engag'd 
in  a  contrary  Fadion  ,•  he  is  ftark  nought,  and  no- 
thing is  as  it  fliould  be.   Thus  we  are  content  to 
wrong  and  diferace  our  Judgment,  provided  we 
may  but  gratify  our  Paflions.   But  alas  !  we  are 
not  come  to  the  End,  nor  to  the  worft  Part  of  it 
yet ;  For  mod  of  the  Impieties  and  Herefies,  the 
Errors  in  Point  of  Belief,  and  Controverfies  of  all 
forts  in  Religion,  if  we  examine  them  ftri&ly,  and 
trace  them  up  to  their  firft  Head,  will  appear  to  be  fo 
many  noifom  Streams  of  this  bitter  Fountain ;  a  pol- 
luted and  wicked  Will,  inordinate  Paflion  and  fen- 
fualPleafure;  which  by  degrees  bribes  and  debauches 
the  Underftanding,  and  wins  it  over  to  its  own 
Side.  The  People  fat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rofe  uf 
to  flay ;  As  the  Scripture  obferves  of  the  Jfraelites  Ido- 
latry ,•  and  St.  Augufiine  very  well  to  this  purpofe 
*  That  when  a  Man  feels  an  Error  agreeable  to  himi 
he  does  not  believe  what  is  True,  but  what  he  would 
gladly  .have  to  be  True.    Thus,  by  degrees,  it  hath 
come  to  pal's,  that  the  Wickedneifes  which  at  firft 

*  Quod  vuifj  non  quod  eft,  credit,  qui  cupic  errare. 

Lib.  2.  di  Civ.  Dti. 
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were  committed  with  many  Doubts,  and  Mif- 
givings,  and  great  Relu&ancies,  have  not  only 
out- worn  all  Scruple  in  Time,  but  been  afferted 
and  maintained  for  Divine  Truth,  and  Exprefs  Re- 
velation. What  was  at  firft  in  the  Senfual  Appe- 
tite only,  hath  made  its  Way  higher,  and  got  the 
upper  Hand  of  the  Underftanding  what  was 
meerly  Paffion  and  Pleafure,  hath  been  advanced 
into  a  Principle  of  Religion,  and  an  Article  of 
Faith.  So  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  for  any  part  of 
the  Soul  to  be  difeafed  fo  ftrong  the  Infedion, 
and  fo  quickly  does  it  fpread  from  one  Faculty  to 
anther.  And  thus  you  have  had  an  Account, 
what  thofe  Three  Caufes  of  our  Mental  Defe&s, 
and  the  Errors  in  our  Judgment  are,  which  were 
laid  to  be  external  and  foreign  to  the  Mind  it  felf. 
For  it  appears,  that  the  Underftanding  may  be 
wanting  or  impaired,  by  Means  of  Sicknefs  or  Bo- 
dily Indifpofition,  more  efpecially  any  Difeafe  or 
Hurt  in  the  Head,  or  any  inconvenient  Shape  of 
the  Skull.  From  the  prejudicate  Opinions  of  the 
World,  and  taking  up  groundlefs  Whimfies  for 
meafur'd  and  certain  Truths.  And  laftly,  from 
any  Diforder  in  the  other  Faculties  of  the  Ratio- 
nal Soul ;  which  are  plac'd  below,  and  ought  by 
Nature  to  be  under  the  Governance  of  the  Mind. 
Thofe  whofe  Failings  proceed  from  the  firft  of 
thefe  Caufes,  deferve  our  Pity,  not  our  Cenfure  or 
Blame  and  of  them  fome  are  curable,  and  others 
incurable.  The  Second  are  not  wholly  Innocent 
but  yet  Faulty  in  fuch  a  Degree,  that  we  may 
pardon,  and  excufe  them.  But  the  Third  fort  are 
altogether  guilty.  They  deferve  both  Cenfure 
and  Punifhment,  for  fuffering  the  Order  of  their 
Creation  to  be  fo  inverted,  that  thofe  which  were 
born  Subje<9s,  and  ought  to  fubmit,  fliould  ufurp 
the  Throne,  and  prefume  to  give  Laws  to  their 
Natural  Sovereign. 

But 
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1 6.        But,  befides  thefe  outward  and  accidental  Fai- 
there  are  others,  Natural  and  Internal,  fuch 

xiflied  in  the  Mind  it  felf.  The  greateft  of  All, 
and  indeed  the  Source  and  Rout  of  all  the  reft,  is 
Pride  and  Cr^untn'u*!.  (  The  Firtt,  and  the  Original 
Sin  of  Mankind,  the  Banc  of  every  Soul,  and  the 
Caufe  of  ail  manner  of  Evil.)  'lis  This  that  puffs 
Men  up  with  Sufficiency  and  Self- Satisfaction  ;  This 
will  not  fufferus  to  yield,  to  any  Body,  or  think 
others  Wifer  or  Better  than  our  (elves.  This  makes 
us  defpife  the  good  Cowifcl  of  our  Friends  $  and 
place  an  entire  Confidence  in  our  own  Opinions. 
This  calls  the  Judgments  of  other  People  into 
Queftion  arraigns  and  condemns  them  •  nay, 
fometifnes,  fuch  as  we  underftand  nothing  of,  nor 
are  capable  of  examing  or  comprehending  the 
Reafons  of  them.  'Tis  moft  truly  obferv'd,  that 
Judgment  and  Wifdom  is  not  only  the  Belt,  but 
the  Happieft  Portion  God  Almighty  hath  distribu- 
ted among  Men.  For  tho'  this  Diftribution  be 
made  with  a  very  uneven  Hand,  yet  no  Body 
thinks  himfdf  ftinted  or  ill  dealt  with  but  he 
that  hath  never  fo  little  is  contented  in  this  Refpe<5t 
however,  and  thinks  he  hath  a  Child's  bhare  at 
lead.  Now  This  Diftemper  is  owing  to  no  Caufe 
fo  much,  -aa  the  want  of  being  mote  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  fclves;  tor  by  this  means 
we  are  Strangers  to  our  Wants  and  Weaknefles^ 
and  not  at  all  fenfible  of  dur  greateft  Misfortunes  ; 
So  that  the  Root  of  all  our  Difeafes  is  Ignorance, 
not  That  which  is  oppofed  to  Skill  in  Arcs  and 
Sciences ,  arid  convening  with  the  Writings  of 
learned  Men  ,•  but  Ignorance  of  our  own  Aftairs 
and  Condition  ^  the  Removal  and  Cure.whereof 
was  propofed  in  the  Beginning,  as  the  Defig-n  of 
th...  whole  Firft  Book. 

CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P:  XV. 

Of  the  Memory. 

M Emory  is  very  often  miftaken  by  the  Vulgar 
for  Under/landing  and  Good'  Senfe  ;  but  in 
truth  they  are  very  different  Things.  For  both 
Reafon  and  Experience  tell  us  (as  hath  been  ob- 
ferved  formerly)-  that  it  is  very  poffible  and  ufual, 
for  a  Man,  who  is  Excellent  in  one  of  chefe  Ke- 
fpe&s,  to  be  wretchedly  weak  and  wanting  in  the 
other.  This  indeed  is  a  Faculty  very  Serviceable 
and  Ufeful  to  Mankind  ;  but  it  comes  far  ifaort 
of  the  Under/landing;  and  is  much  the  Tendered^ 
and  moft  Feeble  of  all  thofe  Parts,  whereof  the 
Rational  Soul  is  compofed.  To  excel  in  it  is  not 
very  neceflary  ;  except  for  Three  Sorts  of  People; 

I.  Men  of  Trade  y  and  much  Bufinefs.  2  Thofe  that 
are  extremely  Talkative,  for  this  is  the  Store-houfes 
from  whence  they  muft  be  furnimed  with  Mat-* 
ter  for  Difcourfe  ;  and  it  is  naturally  more  full 
and  fruitful  than  Invention ;  but  he  that  cannot 
be  fupplied  from  hence,  muft  make  it  up  by,  Stuff 
of  his  own  forging.  And,  3.  Great  Lyars,  for 
*  Thefe5  indeed r,  ought  to  have  good  Memories.  The 
want  of  Memory  nath  its  Conveniences  too.  For 
this  will  difpofe  Men  to  fpeak  Truths  to  be  Mo* 
deft,  and  talk  no  more  than  their  Share^  and  to 
forget  the  Faults  and  Injuries  of  other  People. 
A  moderate  Proportion  of  this  Faculty,  will  ferve 
ones  Turn,  and  anfwer  all  the  Ends  of  it  very  well. 


*  Mendacem  oportec  eflc  Memorem,  * 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Imagination  and  Opinion. 

1 

!•  'THE  Power  of  Imagination  is  exceeding  great; 
The  Efetts  J|   This  is  in  Effed  the  very  Thing,  that  makes 

Vlimim  a11  the  Noife  in  the  World  :  aImoft  a11  the  Clut" 
;  '     ter  and  Difturbances  we  feel,  or  make,  are  owing 

to  it.  ( Accordingly  it  was  obferv'd  before,  that 
This  is,  if  not  the  Only,  yet  at  leaft  the  mod  *&ivt 
and  buftling  Vacuity  of  the  Soul.  )  And,  in  good 
Truth,  the  Effe&s  of  it  are  Wonderful,  Unac- 
countable, and  almoft  Incredible.  For  the  Influ- 
ences of  Imagination  are  not  confined  to  the  Body 
or  the  Mind  of  that  Perfon  alone ,  where  it  is 
born  and  cherilhed  ,•  but  extend  and  transfufe  them- 
felves  far  and  wide,  and  ad  very  ftrongly  upon 
other  People.  It  is  fitted  for  all  manner  of  Ope- 
rations, and  the  moft  diftant  and  contrary  Paffi- 
ons  are  raifed  by  it  it  puts  the  Man  into  all 
manner  of  Forms,  and  the  Face  into  all  Colours 
and  Completions :  Makes  Men  blufli  with  Shame, 
look  pale  with  Fear,  tremble  and  quake,  cafts  them 
into  Fits  of  Raving  and  Confuiion  Thefe,  tho' 
firange ,  are  yet  iome  of  its  leait  Effe&s,  and 
gentle  in  Comparifon  of  others.  It  checks  and 
enfeebles  Men  in  their  hotteft  Career,-  balks  their 
Pleafures,  and  chills  all  their  Spirits.  It  marks 
and  deforms,  nay,  fometim^  kills  Embryos  in  the 
Womb ;  haftens  Births,  or  cauies  Abortions  ,•  takes 
away  the  Speech,  and  ties  the  Tongue  ,•  and  fome- 
timcs  enables  the  Dumb  to  lpeak,  as  the  Story 
of  Qrmfm  his  Son  allures  us.  Makes  Men  Stiff 
and  MotionleiSj  benumbs  and  binds  up  the  Senfes, 

it  ops 
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flops  the  Breath  ;  Thefe  are  its  Effefts  upon  the 
Body.   Then  for  the  Mind,  It  robs  Men  of  their 
Knowledge  and  Judgment,  turns  them  into  Fools 
and  ftupid  Sots  ,•  as  Gallus  Vibius  for  Inftance,  who 
having  ftrain'd  his  Imagination  too  far  in  the 
ftudy  and  practice  of  Folly,  and  its  Motions,  is 
faid  to  have  difturb'd  his  Underftanding  to  that 
Degree,  that  he  turn'd  a  mere  Natural,  and  cou'd 
never  return  to  found  Judgment  and  good  Senfe 
again.    It  infpires  Men  with  ftrange  Prefages  of 
Things  hidden  and  future,  fills  them  with  Enthu- 
fiafms  and  Fancies,  out  of  the  common  Road  of 
Thinking ;  throws  them  into  Extafies  and  Rap- 
tures ,•  nay,  poffeffes  them  with  the  Thoughts  and 
Expectations  of  Death,  till  at  laft  they  die  indeed ; 
as  it  did  that  Malefa&or,  who,  when  his  Cap 
had  been  pull'd  over  his  Eyes  in  order  to  Execu- 
tion, was  found  Hark  dead  upon  the  Scaffold, 
when  they  came  to  uncover  him  again,  and  read 
his  Pardon.   In  a  word,  A  great  part  of  thofe  un- 
ufual  Operations,  which  create  fuch  Amazement 
in  the  Vulgar,  Apparitions,  and  Vifions,  and  Witch- 
crafts, are  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  Imagi- 
nation,* and  what  They  think  done  by  the  Power 
of  the  Devil,  or  fome  familiar  Spirits,  (  for  I  med- 
dle not  here  with  the  Supernatural  Operations  of 
God's  own  Spirit )  is  commonly  no  more  than  a 
ftrong  Fancy,  either  in  the  PerCon  that  does  thefe 
ftrange  Things,  or  of  the  Spectators  that  are  delu- 
ded with  them,  and  think  they  fee  thofe  Objc<fts, 
which  really  they  do  not.   And  the  great  Care 
in  thefe  Cafes  is,  to  diftinguifh  wifely  between 
Truth  and  Fatfhood,  and  not  fuffer  our  Judgments 
to  be  captivated  with  vulgar  Errours. 

In  this  part  of  the  Soul  it  is,  that  Opinion  keeps 
its  Refidence,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  vain  and 
eafie,  a  crude  and  impcrfed  Judgment  of  things, 
taken  up  upon  flight  and  inefficient  grounds; 

too 
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too  credulous  an  Affent  to  the  Reprefentations  of 
our  outward  Senfes,  or  common  Report,  which 
relts  in  the  iirit  Appearances  of  Things,  and  fixes 
in  the  Imaginative  Faculty,  without  ever  going 
farther,  or  referring  the  Matter  to  theUhderitand- 
ing,  to  be  throughly  examin'd,  and  digefted  there, 
and  fo  wrought  up,  and  finifh'd  into  folid  Rea- 
fon. Till  This  be  done,  no  true  Judgment  can 
be  made,  and  fuch  as  a  Man  may  venture  to 
abide  by.  And  accordingly  we  fee  the  other  k 
mutable  and  inconftant,  fleeting  and  deceitful. 
A  very  dangerous  Guide,  that  makes  Head*  againft 
Reafon  of  which  it  is  only  the  Image  and 
Shadow,  and  that  but  an  empty  and  falie  one 
neither.  This  is  the  Source  of  all  our  Evils,  oar 
Confulions  and  Diforders^  our  PafSons  and  Trou- 
bles the  moft,  and  the  worft  of  them  rife  out 
of  a  prepoffefl:  Fancy,  and  heated  Imagination-: 
So  that  in  truth  Mad-men  and  FooU,the  Ignorant 
and  the  Mobb,  are  blindly  led  by  the  Nofe  by 
it,  and  follow  this  Leader  ,•  and  betray  their  Fol- 
ly in  doing  fo  ;  as  Wife  and  Judicious  Men  di- 
liinguifli  therafelves,  and  approve  their  Prudence 
in  fuffering  nothing  but  Reafon  to  guide  and  go- 
vern them. 

That  thus  it  is,  we  fee  plainly    for,  as  hath 
•      been  obferv'd  long  ago  by  one  of  the  Ancients, 

The  World  It  is  not  the  Reality ,  nor  the  true  Nature  of  Things , 
is govcrn'd  hut  the  Notion  and  Opinion  Men  enterta'm  of  them, 
h°ftmon- that  difquiets,  and  fo  violently  torments  their  Souls  * 
Thus  we  turn  our  own  Executioners,  form  Evils 
to  our  felves  which  are  not,  and  ftrangely  aggra- 
vate thofe  that  are,  by  frightful  Idea's,  which  be- 
long not  to  them.  The  Truth  and  EiTence  of 
Tilings  never  enters  our  Minds  in  its  true  Pro- 


*  Opinrone  fepius  quam  Re  laboramus ;  pluia  tunc  qus 
no,  ceneu;>  quam  qus  nos  premunt. 
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portions,  nor  works  upon  us  by  its  natural  Force 
and  Authority  for  were  it  thus  with  us,  all 
Things  that  are  alike  in  themfelves,  wou'd  be  alike 
to  us ;  and  the  fame  Objed:  wou'd  produce  the 
fame  Affeftions  and  Refentments  in  all  Men, 
allowing  only  fome  fmall  matter  of  difference  in 
the  Degree  of  them.  At  this  rate  all  Mankind 
wou'd  be  of  the  fame  Opinion  :  "What  is  falfe 
would  be  univerfally  reje&ed,  and  what  is  true 
as  univerfally  embrac'd  ;  for  Truth  can  be  but 
one  and  the  fame  ;  and  is  always  equal  and  con- 
fident with  it  feif.  But  quite  contrary,  We  find 
that  the  Difference  of  Opinions  is  infinite  Men 
do  not  only  vary  from,  but  dire&ly  contradidt 
one  another.  And  there  are  but  very  few  Inftan- 
ces,  in  which  even  Men  of  the  belt  Natural  Abi- 
lities, and  moft  eminent  for  their  Improvements 
and  acquired  Learning,  are  all  of  a  Mind.  This 
fhews  fufficiently,  that  the  Idea's  of  Things  are 
compounded  and  mix'd  before  we  entertain  them, 
that  we  have  them  at  our  Mercy,  and  put  what 
Forms  we  pleafe  upon  them  And,  that  the  Con- 
dition they  come  to  us  in,  is  not  what  Nature  gave, 
but  what  the  Temper  and  Difpofition  of  our 
own  Minds  have  moulded  and  modell'd  them  in- 
to. That  which  1  firmly  believe  my  felf,  I  cannot 
prevail  with  my  Friend  to  believe ;  thofe  are 
Arguments  to  Me,  which  to  Him  are  none  at 
all.  Nay,  which  is  more  ,•  Let  one  be  never  fo 
confidently  aflur'd  of  a  Thing  to  Day,  I  cannot  en- 
gage that  I  (hall  continue  in  the  fame  Opinion  of 
it  to  Morrow  :  And  it  is  odds  I  may,  (and  plain 
that  I  often  do)  entertain  very  different  Notions  of 
it,  and  be  quite  otherwife  affe&ed  with  it  another 
time.  So  fure  it  is,  that  Things  have  juft  that  Place 
in  our  Opinion  and  Eftcem,  which  we  think  fit 
to  affign  them  ;  that  they  are  relifli'd  juft  as  our 
Palate  ftands  at  that  time  ;  and  lhcw  to  us  accor- 
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ding  to  thofc  Colours  which  we  our  felves  have 
tin&urd  them  with.  Like  the  Eyes  of  Men  in 
the  Jaundice,  or  the  Trifms,  that  refraft  and  vary 
the  Rays,  that  fall  upon  the  Organs  of  our  out- 
ward Senfes,  fo  does  the  Soul  alter  its  Obje&s  too 
and  the  prefent  Conftitution  of  it  is  the  Medium, 
thro*  which  they  muft  pafs  to  us.  St.  Paul's  Ob- 
fervation  with  regard  to  Morals,  may  be  apply M 

to  Speculation  too,  Unto  the  Ture  all  things  are  pure, 
5  but  unto  tb:  Defiled  is  nothing  pure.  Thus  our  Thoughts 
are  like  our  Clothes,  that  keep  us  warm,  with  a 
Heat  which  is  none  of  their  own,  but  fuch  as  we 
firft  gave  them,  aud  they  keep  it ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  receive  our  Warmth  from  within, 
they  receive  and  keep  the  Cold  of  Froft  and  Snow 
without.  But  ftill  the  Warmth  we  feel  is  all  our 
own  we  firft  impart  it  to  them,  and  they  in  re- 
quital preferve  it  for  our  Benefit,  and  pay  what 
they  received,  back  again  to  us. 
4.  ,  How  few  are  there  of  thofe  Opinions,  which  we 
profefs  to  entertain^  that,  when  look'd  into,  are  not 
at  laft  refolv  d  into  Authority,  and  taken  upon 
Truft  ?  We  believe  and  ad,  we  live  and  die  upon 
Credit  and  Content  ,•  and  our  great  Builnefs  is  to 
conform  our  felves  to  Cuftom,  and  to  think  and 
do  like  the  reft  of  the  World,  and  according  to 
what  They,  not  our  own  Reafon,  efteems  moil 
advifeable.  Thus  Fafluons,  and  not  Judgment,  go- 
verivManliind;  and  perhaps  indeed,  for  the  greateft 
Part  of  Mankind,  this  is  not  much  amifs;  formoll 
People  have  not  Wit  enough  to  choofe  for  them- 
felves,  and  therefore  ought  to  refign  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  A&ions  to  others:  But  Wife  Men 
are  above  thefe  mean  and  fervile  Compliances ; 
they  have  a  better  Rule  to  walk  by  than  Authority 
and  Example ;  as  I  hope  to  (hew  at  large  in  the  fol- 
Bj^k  II.  lowing  Parts  of  this  Treatife. 

'  CHAP. 
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The  Will. 
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TH  E  Will  is  a  moft  exquifite  Piece,  a  magni- 
ficent Accompliftiment  of  Humane  Nature*" 
indeed  ,•  of  wonderful  Importance,  and  fuch  as mi) 
deferves  and  requires  our  utmoft  Care  and  Study, 
to  regulate  and  manage  it  well  :  For  this  hath  the 
moft  commanding  Influence  upon  a  Man's  Con- 
dition ;  and  his  whole  Happinefs  in  a  manner  de- 
pends upon  it  alone.  This  is  the  only  Faculty 
which  Nature  hath  put  in  our  own  Power.  AU 
the  reft,  fuch  as  Memory,  Understanding,  Imagination, 
are  at  the  Mercy  and  Difpofal  of  a  Thoufand 
Accidents,  which  oftentimes  difturb,  and  change, 
and  impair,  nay,  fometimes  deftroy,  and  take  them 
quite  away  from  us.  Again :  This  draws  the 
whole  Man  after  it,  and  carries  him  whitherfoever 
it  (elf  is  determin'd  ,•  for  he  that  conquers  the  Wit 
hath  fubdu'd  the  Perfon.  When  the  Undtrftanding 
is  convinc'd,  the  Conqueft  is  by  no  means  entire ; 
for  the  Will  frequently  holds  out  afterwards,  and 
makes  an  obftinate  Defence  againft  Reafon  and 
/bber  Judgment.  But  when  once  This  yields,  AU 
is  furrender  d,  and  the  Man  is  not  now  any  long- 
er his  own  Mafter,  he  hath  from  thenceforth  no- 
thing left  that  he  can  call  his  own.  Once  more ; 
This  is  the  very  Thing  that  fixes  our  Chara&er  $ 
It  makes  and  it  denominates  Good  or  111  Men  : 
This  gives  our  Temper  and  Complexion,  and  we 
appear  to  the  World  under  its  Colours  and  Difpo- 
fitions.  As  of  all  Virtues  and  Qualifications  of 
the  Soul,  Vrobity  is  the  firft  and  chief,  and  infinite* 
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ly  more  defirablc  than  Learning  or  Parts :  All 
that  Nature,  or  Art,  or  Indultry  can  give,  are  not 
comparable  to  it  ,•  fo  it  mult  be  confefs'd,  that  the 
Willy  which  is  the  Seat  and  proper  Residence  of 
Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  is  infinitely  the  moil  excel- 
lent Faculty  that  Humane  Nature  can  boaft  of. 
A  Man  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,,  honeft,  nor 
difhoneft,  for  knowing  what  Virtue  and  Vice,  Ho- 
nefty  and  Difhonelty  are  ,•  tho'  this  Knowledge 
be  never  fo  nice  and  exa<5fc  in  the  Speculation  ,- 
but  by  his  Inclination,  and  Love,  and  Pra&ice  of 
thefe  Things,  by  the  Difpofition  of  his  Mind,  the 
Choice  of  his  Heart,  the  Bent  of  his  Affe&ions, 
and  the  general  Tendency  of  his  Manners  and 
Behaviour.  There  are  indeed  ibme  other  Pre- 
eminences peculiar  to  the  Understanding  ;  it  is  as 
the  Husband  in  the  Family,  and  this  as  the  Wife, 
which  ought  to  be  under  its  Governance  and  Di- 
rection :  That  is  the  Guide,  or  as  the  Light,  This 
as  the  Traveller,  which  Ihou'd  follow  its  Instructi- 
on, and  walk  by  them  :  But  ftill  the  laft  Refult 
of  all  depends  upon  the  Willi  This  finifhes  the 
A&ion,  and  determines  the  whole  Matter  ,•  and  in 
that  refped  the  Will  is  fuperior  even  to  the  TJnda- 
fiand'wg  it  felf. 

The  true  and  moft  remarkable  Difference  be- 
tween thefe  Two  Faculties,  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  Operation,  feems  to  be  this :  That 
by  the  Understanding  Obje&s  come  into  the  Soul, 
and  are  there  receiv'd  and  entertain'd,  as  the  feve- 
ral  Terms  by  which  the  Offices  proper  to  this  Part,- 
are  ufually  exprefs'd,  (luch  as  Apprehending, 
Conceiving,  Comprehending,  and  the  like)  do 
plainly  import.  And  here  they  make  their  En- 
trance, not  according  to  what  they  really  are  in 
their  true  Nature  and  full  Proportions ,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  preient  Difpofition  and  Capacity 
of  the  Perfon,  and  in  fuch  Meafures  only  as  he 
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is  able  to  receive  them  in.   Thofe  Obje&s  which 
are  great  and  fublime,  are  for  this  reafon  under' 
a  neceffity  of  condefcending  and  contracting  them- 
lelves,  and  come  to  us  with  confiderable  Abate- 
ments and  Defalcations becaufe  the  Paffage  at 
which  they  enter  is  not  large  enough  for  their 
true  Height  and  Bulk  :  Juft  as  the  Ocean  flows  in- 
to the  Mediterranean,  not  in  fuch  Quantities  as  < 
are  agreeable  to  its  own  Fulnefs,  but  fuch  only 
as  the  Streighis  Mouth  can  give  Admiffion  to. 
Now  in  the  Operations  of  the  Will,  the  Method 
is  quite  contrary  ;  Here  the  Soul  goes  as  it  were 
out  of  it  felf,  it  ftretches  and  moves  forward  to- 
ward the  Objed  ;  it  feeks  and  runs  after  it  with 
open  Arms,  and  is  eager  to  take  up  its  Refidence, 
and  dwell  with  the  Thing  defir'd  and  belov'd : 
Nay,  it  even  transforms  it  felf  into  That,  affumes 
its  Name  and  its  Nature,  wears  its  Livery,  and 
is  diftinguifli'd  by  the  Things  it  ferves,  and  re- 
rains  to.   Hence  we  give  it  the  Title  of  a  F/>- 
tuous  or  Vicious,  a  Spiritual  or  a  Carnal  Mind  ;  ac- 
cording as  it  purfues  commendable  and  exalted 
Obje&s,  or  is  funk  into  Senfuality  and  Vice.  Thus 
the  true  and  only  way  by  which  the  Will  can  en- 
noble it  felf,  is  by  loving  and  chufing  worthy 
and  noble  Things and  the  abandoning  it  felf  to 
little  and  low,  bafe  and  unworthy  ones,  is  the 
debafing  and  difparagement  of  it.    So  that  our  for-r 
mer  Comparifon  is  in  this  regard  juftify'd  again  ; 
for  thus  the  Will  is  as  a  Wife,  who  gets  or  lofes 
Quality,  according  to  the  Perfon  fhe  marries;  and 
in  Stri&nef?  can  claim  no  Honour,  nor  Place,  but 
that  which  belongs  to  her  Husband. 

£)aily  Experience  affures  us,  that  there  are  Three 
Things  which  whet  and  ftimulate  the  Will ;  The 
Difficulty  of  Obtaining ;  The  Rarity  or  Excel- 
lence of  the  Thing  we  feek  and  The  Abfence, 
or  Tear  of  Lofing  it.    And  the  Three  Confn 
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derations  oppofite  to  Thcfe,  which  are,  Its  being 
Eafy,  and  in  our  own  Power ;  The  Abundance 
or  Commonnefi  of  it  ^  and  The  Conftant  Pre- 
fence,  and  Secure  Enjoyment,  do  as  much  blunt 
and  pall  our  Will.  The  Three  former  raife  our 
Efteem  of  any  Thing  the  Three  latter  render  it 
cheap,  and  beget  Negled  and  Contempt.  We 
are  alfo  (harpned  and  made  more  eager  by  Op- 
pofirion  and  Refufal ;  and  entertain  fome  fort  of 
Indignation,  which  makes  us  more  refolute  againft 
any  thing  that  pretends  to  ftand  in  our  way, 
and  difappoint  our  Defires.  And  thus,  in  the  o- 
ther  Extreme,  we  difdain  and  overlook  the  Blef. 
fings  we  have  in  hand,  tho'  never  fo  valuable ; 
and  lofe  what  we  are  already  poffefs'd  of,  for 
Things  diftant  and  in  Reverfion ;  and  in  Propor- 
tion, what  we  lawfully  do  or  may  enjoy,  for  luch 
as  we  cannot  or  ought  not. 

*  What  comes  with  Eafe  we  naufeoufly  receive  ; 
Reftraint  inflames;  and  Hardships  Vleafure  give. 

Thus  the  Cafe  Hands  with  us  in  our  Pleafures  of 
all  forts,  f  The  Danger,  which  in  reafon  Jhotdd  abfo- 
lutely  deftroy  Delight,  is  the  very  thing  which  heightens 
it,  and  the  firongeft  Incentive  to  our  Afpetites  in  the 
Purfuit  of  it.  So  that  both  Extremes  have  at  laft 
the  fame  Effe&,  and  either  of  them  ferves  to  make 
us  miferable:  Want  and  Plenty,  Security  and  Fear, 
Defire  and  Enjoyment,  all  give  us  the  fame  Dif- 
quiet,  and  put  us  to  perpetual  Pain.  And  this  un- 
happy Difpofition  is  the  true  Account,  why  Men 
fo  feldom  make  a  right  Eftimate  of  Things  from 


*  Quod  licet  ingratum  eft,  quod  non  licet,  acrius  urtt. 

Ovid  Eleg.  Jtnor.  Lib.  IL 
t  Omnium  rcrum  Voluptas  ipfo  quo  debet  fugari  periculo 
ertfeiu 
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whence  grew  that  Proverb  of  the  Prophet  in  his  own 
Country ,  to  intimate,  how  very  different  Intrinfick 
Worth  and  Common  Opinion  are  ;  and  that  the 
higheft  Endowments,  and  mod  Divine  Excellen- 
cies, when  Cuftom  and  Acquaintance  hath  render'd 
them  familiar  to  us,  can  no  longer  preferve  the 
Value  and  Veneration  moft  juftly  due  to  them. 

What  Courfe  is  to  be  taken  for  the  managing  5e* 
and  regulating  our  Willy  will  be  J^w»  jj  {{i.cktf 
hereafter. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  Pafltons  of  the  Mind  are  a  very  large  and 
copious  Subject,  furniJh  great  variety  of  Mat- 
ter for  Refle&ion,  and  are  one  of  the  moft  con- 
siderable Topicks  in  all  this  Treacife  of  Wifdomz 
And,  upon  this  Occafion,  we  are  to  obferve,  that 
the  firft  Step  to  be  made  in  this  Branch  of  it,  is 
to  learn  the  true  Nature  of  the  Paffions,  and  how 
todiftinguifli  them  from  each  other,  which  fhall 
be  taught  you  here  in  the  Firfi  Book  :  And  then, 
for  the  Remedies  of  Cure,  by  which  they  are  to  be 
curb'd,  controul'd,  and  brought  within  due  Bounds, 
fuch  of  them  as  are  general  will  be  laid  down  irj 
the  Second ;  And  thole  that  are  proper  for  each 
Paflion  in  particular,  will  be  dire&ed  and  ipecify'd 
accordingly  in  the  Third  Book.  This  Method  being 
mod  agreeable  to  that  Scheme  of  the  whole  Work, 
drawn  out  in  the  Preface. 

Now  in  order  to  attaining  a  clear  and  diftinft 
Knowledge  of  them  at  prefent,  I  defign  to  employ 
one  Chapter  in  treating  of  the  PaJJions  in  general,and 
then  to  (peak  of  each  Pajfion  fingly  in  the  Chapters 
•    '  M  4  that 
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that  follow.  But  before  I  enter  upon  That,  I  think 
my  felf  oblig'd  in  Juftice  to  declare,  that  of  all 
the  Authors  1  have  fecn,  none  hath  rcprelented 
tills  Matter  more  copiouily,  and  to  the  Life,  than 
the  Sieur  de  Vaux  in  his  Moral  Trades  ;  to  whom  I 
have  been  much  beholding,  and  have  borrovv  d  a 
great  deal  h  orn  thence,  of  what  I  Jhall  lay  upon 
this  Subject  ot  the  1W:  £/?;. 


C  H  A  1\  XVIII. 

Of  the  Taffiom  in  general. 


j.      J~^\AJ]ion  is  a  'violent  Motion  of  the  Souly  in  that  which 
An  Account  I      is  di\lhi^ui  '\h  d  by  the  Name  of  its  Senfitive  Part  . 
•f  Pajfion  ;  And  the  Caule  and  Tendency  of  this  Motion  is, 
ZbZnlt   Clthcr  to  purluc  fomcwhac  which  the  Soul  ap- 
prehends  to  be  Good  ;  or  to  decline  and  run  away 
from  lomething  which  it  apprehends  to  be  £- 

<vll. 

2.  But  it  is  very  neceflary,  and  of  great  Confe- 
quence  upon  this  Occafion,  to  be  rightly  inform'd 
how  thefe  Motions  begiii,  and  what  it  is  that  che- 
riihes  and  kindles  thefe  Tires  in  us.  Of  This,  ie- 
veral Accounts  may  be  given,  and  different  Com- 
panions made  ufe  of  to  illufti  ate  it  by,  according 
to  the  different  Refpe&s  in  which  we  confider 
them.  And  firft  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  Sud- 
denneis  and  Vehemence  of  their  Emotions,  it  is  to 
be  obferv  d,  That  the  Soul,  which,  however  feem- 
ingiy  multiply 'd  by  Diftin&ions,  is  really  but  one 
and  the  lame  in  the  Body,  hath  ieveral  Powers  be- 
longing to  it  and  Thefe  differ  greatly  in  their 
Qualities  and  Operations,  according  as  the  Ieveral 
Veflbls  in  which  the  Soul  keeps  her  Refidenqe, 

and 
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and  the  Inftruments  (he  makes  ufe  of  in  dis- 
charging her  Functions,  and  the  Objefts  propound- 
ed to  her  Contemplation  are  differently  difpos'd. 
Now  when  the  Parts,  where  the  Soul  takes  up 
her  Lodging,  are  not  crowded  or  over-burden'd, 
but  fill'd  in  fuch  Proportions  as  fute  well  with 
their  ordinary  Cuftom  and  Capacity,  and  fuch  as 
are  convenient  for  a  due  Difcharge  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  Duties,  then  all  the  Operations  of  the 
Soul  are  gentle  and  mild,  fedate  and  regular.  But, 
on  the  other  fide,  when  any  of  thefe  Parts  are 
either  put  into  a  fwifter  and  more  violent  Moti- 
on, or  are  heated  above  their  ordinary  and  pro- 
per Temper,  then  they  immediately  feel  a  confi- 
derable  Change,  to  the  great  Prejudice  and  Dis- 
order of  the  Soul.  The  like  we  fee  in  the  Beams 
of  the  Sun,  which,  when  fcatterd  loofely  with 
all  that  Freedom  they  naturally  take  in  diflufing 
themfelves,  impart  a  moderate  and  gentle,  a  che- 
rifliing  and  kindly  Warmth  ;  but  when  contra&ed 
within  the  Concave  of  a  Burning-Glafs,  they  burn 
up,  and  quite  confume  the  very  Things  to  which 
they  gave  Life  and  Nourilhment  before.  It  muft 
be  farther  obfervd  too,  that  Thefe  Parts  are  not 
always  diftributed  alike  And  from  hence  arifes 
another  Diftin&ion,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
Kind  and  Quality,  but  to  the  Degree  of  their  E- 
motion  ,•  and  fo  they  differ  in  the  fame  fort,  as 
their  Violence  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thofe  Motions 
that  are  moderate,  are  capable  of  being  relifhed 
and  digefted  ,•  a  Man  knows  what  he  feels,  and 
is  in  a  Condition  of  expreffing  his  Refentment  in 
Words,  orgiving  it  V  ent  by  Tears.  But  thofe  that 
are  exceffive  and  extreme,  are  too  big,  and  too 
mighty.  They  ftun  and  take  away  our  Senfes 
quite,  fill  the  Soul  with  Confufion  and  Amaze- 
ment, bind  up,  and  quite  over-bear  her  Powers, 
and  difable  her  from  acting, 
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*  Slight  Taffumt  find  a  Vtnt,  *nd  Words  command  ; 
The  Fterc  e  J  well  inward,  dumb  and  ft  up  id  ft  and, 

2#  Thus  much  may  fuffice,  to  give  us  fome  little 
ofthtVi-  ix'otion  of  the  Paffions,  the  manner  of  their  Ope- 
eiws  lm*  ration,  and  their  Degrees  in  general.  But  if  we 
guUritj  m  now  iQOk  Up0n  them^  in  the  Second  Place,  with 

*    '      regard  to  the  Vicioufnefs,  and  Irregularity,  and 
Extravagance ;  the  Injuftice  and  Unreafonablenefs 
thefe  Paffions  are  frequently  guilty  of ;  thus  Man 
may  not  unfitly  be  refembled  to  a  State  or  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Condition  of  the  Soul,  to 
that  of  a  Monarch,  prefiding  over  that  State,  con- 
ilituting  feveral  Officers  and  Magiftrates  under  him, 
to  affift  in  the  good  Government  of  fuch  vaft  Mul- 
titudes of  People  ,•  giving  particular  Laws  and  Di- 
rections for  their  Behaviour,  and  for  the  due  Ex- 
ercife  of  their  particular  Charges  and  Commiffions; 
but  ftill  referring  to  himfelf  and  his  own  Supreme 
Jurifdi&ion,the  Cognizance  and  Determination  of 
all  Matters  of  great  Weight  and  general  Impor- 
tance    and  for  the  giving  frefti  and  neceffary 
Orders,  commanding  that  ail  extraordinary  Acci- 
dents and  Emergences,  fhould  immediately  and 
faithfully  be  reported  to  himfelf  in  Perfon.  Now 
upon  fuch  a  Conftitution,  and  fuch  Orders  duly 
obferv'd,  the  Peace  and  Profperity  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  will  depend.   But  if  thefe  be  negletfted 
and  broken,  and  put  out  of  their  proper  Courfe  • 
If  the  Magiftrates,  which  go  between,  and  are 
a  fort  of  Balance  between  King  and  People,  fhall 
fuffer  themfelves,  either  to  be  impos'd  upon  thro* 
Eafinefs  or  Credulity  ;  or  corrupted  by  Favour  or 
AfFe&ion  ,•  or  if  they  fliall  employ  their  Authority 


•  Cur*  leves  loquuntur,  ingcntes  ftupent,  Senetimpfilyt. 
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in  a&ing  contrary  to  the  eftablilhed  Laws,  and 
Duties  of  their  Places  ,•  or,  if  they  fhall  go  beyond 
their  Commiffions,  and  come  to  a  final  Refolu- 
tion  in  Caufes,  which  they  ought  not  to  deter- 
mine, without  ever  laying  them  before  their  Sove- 
reign, who  hath  referv'd  the  Hearing  and  Decifio  ri 
of  all  fuch  Matters  to  himfelf  in  Perfon :  In  all 
thefe  Cafes,  I  fay,  the  publick  Peace  is  violated,the 
Eftablifhment  infring'd,  the  Prerogative  incroach'd 
upon,  and  nothing  but  Mifchief,  and  Mifery,  and 
Confufion  can  be  the  End  of  it.  Now  thus  it  is 
likewife  in  our  Little  World.  The  Underftanding  is 
King  in  Man  ;  and  under  him  is  employed  a  Fa- 
culty, whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  receive  Idea's,  and 
to  make  an  Eftimate  of  them  ;  This  is  the  Sub- 
ordinate Magiftrate,  whofe  Office  obliges  him  to 
examine,  and  to  judge  ,•  the  Evidence  he  goes 
upon,  is  that  Report  the  Senfes  make  of  all  Things 
reprefented  to  them  •  and  according  to  this  Tefti- 
mony,  and  the  Judgment  in  Conlequence  of  it* 
the  Aflfe&ionsare  by  the  fame  Faculty  put  forward* 
in  order  to  execute  this  Sentence.  For  his  Dire<fH- 
on,and  Governance  in  the  Execution  of  this  Office, 
our  Judge  in  Commiflton  hath  the  Law,  the  Light 
of  Nature ,  and  Dictates  of  Reafon  to  go  by  ; 
and  this,  in  ordinary  Cafes,  is  fufficient  without 
any  farther  Formality :  But  if  it  happen,  that  th$ 
Affair  be  of  great  Moment,  or  if  any  Difficulty 
arife,  then  he  muft  have  recourfe  to,  and  know 
the  Pleafure  of  his  Superiour  and  in  this  Cafe 
the  Underftanding,  which  fits  Supreme,  anfwers 
all  Doubts  and  Points  of  Law.,  and  expefts  to  be 
confulted  and  applied  to  for  Orders  and  Advice. 
This  is  the  Scheme  of  our  Government  and  Con* 
ftitution ;  and  fo  long  as  Matters  are  thus  managed., 
all  is  quiet  and  well.  But  it  is  our  great  Unhap* 
pinefs,  that  this  Imaginative  Faculty,  (which  it 
under  die  IntslleAual,  bttt  over  the  Senfitive,  and 
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to  whofe  Jurifdi&ion  the  firft  Examination  and 
Judgment  of  Things  belongs)  often  differs  it  felf  to 
be  bribed,  corrupted  ,impofed  upon;  and  theEffeA 
of  this  is ,  Firft  to  pafs  wrong  and  rafh  Judg- 
ment ;  then  to  fet  the  AflFe&ions  at  work  to  very 
ill  Purpofe ;  and  at  laft  to  difturb,  and  confound, 
and  ruine  All.  Nowfeveral  things  there  are, which 
may  contribute  towards  the  depraving,  and  difor- 
dering  thisPower,in  its  Judgments  and  Operations : 
As  firft  of  all ;  The  Senfes  themfelves,  which  can- 
not penetrate  into  the  Bottom,  nor  compehend  the 
real  Subftancc,  and  hidden  Nature  of  Things,  but 
the  bare  Surface,  and  next  Appearance  of  them 
only  :  And  thefe  make  a  Report  to  the  Soul,  ac- 
cording to  their  prefent  Apprehenfion   fet  before  it 
the  outward  Images  only,  and  that,  fo  as  may  gain 
them  Favour  and  Recommendation,  and  pre-pof- 
feffing  it  with  aChara&er  of  their  Qualities,  found- 
ed upon  the  Satisfa&ions  and  Delights  they  are 
capable  of  adminiftring  to  thefe  Senfes  in  parti- 
cular, and  not  upon  the  Confiderations,  how  Ne- 
ceffary,  or  how  Advantagious  they  may  prove  to 
the  whole  Man  in  general.   A  Second  Corrupti- 
on, which  often  confirms,  and  ftrikes  in  upon  the 
Neck  of  This,  is  the  Falfe  Notions,  and  Unthink- 
ing Cry  of  the  Vulgar ;  when  we  look  upon  our 
(elves'  obligd  to  Approve  and  Difapprove,  as 
Others  do  ,•  and  when  nothing  is  reputed  needful 
to  eftablifh  an  Opinion,  more  than  its  being  Po- 
pular.  From  thefe  two  falfe  Offices  of  IntellW 
gence,  The  Report  of  our  own  Senfes,  and  the  Voice 
of  the  Teofky  proceeds  a  ralh  Inconfiderate  Opini- 
on, which  the  Soul  takes  up  of  Things;  and  with-r 
out  fair  Tryal,  or  fufficient  Deliberation,  pronoun- 
ces them,  Good  or  Evil;  Advantagious  or  Hurt- 
ful ;  fit  to  be  courted,  or  fit  to  be  detefted  and 
avoided.    And  this  is  without  all  Difpute  a  very 
dangercus  Guide;  a  very  hot  and  halty  M^ftrefi  ; 
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for  as  foon  as  ever  we  entertain  it,  without  more 
ado  it  feizes  upon  the  Imagination  ,•  and  there 
ftanding  upon  its  Defence,  ftrengthens  it  felf  as  in 
a  Caftle,  mans  all  the  Works,  and  holds  it  out 
againft  Reafon  -  then  it  comes  down  to  the  Heart, 
and  there  ftirs  and  agitates  the  Affc<5Hons,  with  the 
violent  Refentments  of  Hope  and  Fear,  and  Joy  and 
Grief.  In  a  Word,  it  is  a  perfed:  Incendiary  in 
the  State,  looks  out  all  the  Fools,  and  difaffe&ed  in 
the  Soul,  and  blows  them  up  into  Sedition  raifes 
the  Mobb,  that  is,  the  Paffions,  and  fets  all  in  an 
Uproar  and  Confufion.  And  all  this  by  taking 
wrong  Methods,  going  Headlong  to  work,  and  not 
fubmitting  the  Matter  to  the  Under jtandlng^  as  by 
the  Nature  of  this  Eftablifhment,  and  the  Duty  of 
its  Station,  that  Faculty  was  obliged  to  do. 

Permit  me  to  fet  before  you  another  Illuftration 
of  this  Matter  by  a  Comparifon  taken  from  Military 
(  as  the  former  was  an  Allufion  to  Civil )  Govern- 
ment. The  Senfes  anfwer  here  both  to  the  Cen- 
tinels,  whofe  Poft  it  is  to  watch,  and  be  conftant- 
ly  upon  the  Guard,  for  the  fafety  of  the  Soul ; 
and  alfo  to  Scouts,  who  are  to  look  out,  and  fcour 
the  Country,  and  bring  in  Intelligence  to  the  U»- 
demanding)  which  is  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Soul.  To  qualifie  them  for  this  Duty,  They  are 
endued  with  a  Power,  of  perceiving  Things,-  di- 
fcerning  and  taking  the  Faces  and  Forms  of  them  ; 
and  embracing  or  reje&ing  them,  according  as 
they  appear  Agreeable  or  Difagreeable,  Delightful 
or  Odious  to  them.  But  now  in  the  Execution 
of  their  Office,  their  Bufinefs  is  only  to  fpy  out, 
and  to  report  to  take  Care,  that  their  Intelli- 
gence be  true,  and  to  bring  it  Faithfully,  and  relate 
it  Plainly  and  Calmly.  And  they  ought  to  fatisfie 
themfelves  with  delivering  their  Meflage,  without 
taking  upon  them  to  difturb  the  higher  Powers,  or 
to  found  to  Arms  immediately,  and  fo  put  all  into 
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Confternation  and  univerfal  Diforder.  And  thus 
it  ofcen  happens,*  that  as  theCentinels  in  an  Ar&y, 
may  lie  under  Miftakes,  becaufe  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fecret  Defigns  of  the  General ; 
and  fo  receive  Them  for  Friends,  which  are  Ene- 
mies in  Difguife  ,•  and  fufped  thofe  for  Enemies, 
which  are  Allies, and  marching  to  their  Affiftancej 
The  Senfes,  in  like  manner,  not  being  privy  to  all 
that  paffes  above,  and  for  want  of  confulting  Rea- 
son in  the  Cafe,  are  frequently  impofed  upon  by 
counterfeit  Appearances,  and  apt  to  take  That  for 
a  Friend,  which  is,  in  truth,  our  deadly  Enemy. 
And  when  they  go  giddily  to  work  upon  this 
Imagination,  and  without  ever  expeding  Orders 
from  the  UnderftanJ'mg,  fall  on  immediately,  and 
alarm  the  Concuftfcible ,  and  Irafcibk  Faculties; 
then  they  raife  Tumults,  and  Mutinies  in  the 
Soul ;  and  while  thefe  laft,  there  is  nothing  but 
Clamour  and  Violence ;  the  Voice  of  Reafon  can- 
not be  heard,  nor  the  Commands  of  the  Under- 
Standing  be  at  all  obeyed. 

Let  us  now  in  the  next  Place,  obferve  their  fe- 
veral  Regiments  and  Ranks,-  the  General,  and  the 
Subordinate  Kinds  and  Divifions  of  them.  Now 
we  muft  know ,  That  all  Paffion  whatfoever,  is 
moved  by  the  Appearance,  either  Real  or  Imagi- 
nary, of  Good  or  Evil ;  what  a&ually  is,  or  what 
is  by  the  Perfon  apprehended  fo  to  be.  If  the 
Objed  be  Good,  and  the  Soul  confiders  it  as  fuch, 
limply,  and  without  any  other  Circumftances,this 
is  that  Motion  of  the  Soul,  which  goes  by  the 
Name  of  Love.  If  to  that  Good,  fo  confidered  as 
before,  be  added  the  Circumftance  of  its  being  pre- 
fent,  and  the  Man  refled  upon  himfelf,  as  in  full 
Polfeflionand  adualjinjoyment  of  it,  This  is  call'd 
Joy,  or  Tleafure ;  but  if  it  be  future  and  diftant, 
then  it  is  Deftre.  On  the  other  Hand,  confider  an 
£vil  Objed,  abftradedly,  and  merely  as  fuch,  and 
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the  Paffion  it  ftirs  in  us,  is  Hatred :  If  it  be  pre- 
fect, and  afffed  us  fenfibly,  it  is  Grief  and  Fain; 
if  fome  other  Perfon  labour  under  it,  'tis  Vity  and 
Compajficn  ;  if  it  be  future  and  approaching  only, 
then  'tis  Fear.  And  This  is  remarkable,  concern- 
ing the  Paffions  already  named  ,•  that  Thofe  of 
thenij  which  proceed  from  the  Apprehenfion,  or 
the  Appearance  of  £vil,  liich  as  we  run  away 
from,  and  are  poffeft  with  an  Abhorrence  of,  do 
of  all  others  fink  deepeft  into  the  Heart,  take  faft- 
eft  hold  of  us,  and  are  moll  difficult  to  be  diC- 
poffeft  again.  This  now  is  the  firft  Regiment  of 
Mutineers,  which  difturb  the  Content,  and  break 
the  Peace  of  our  Souls,  and  thefe  are  quarterd  in 
that  which  is  term'd  the  Concnfifcible  Part.  The 
Effe&s  and  Diforderly  Carriage  of  Thefe  are,  it 
muft  be  confeft,  of  very  dangerous  Confequence  ; 
but  yet  they  are  not  near  fo  outragious  and  Mif- 
chievous,  as  thofe  that  we  are  going  to  mention. 
For  thefe  firft  Motions,  formed  here  by  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  the  Objeft,  are  afterwards  conti- 
nued, and  communicated  to  the  Irafcible  Part  of  F*ve  {n  tk 
the  Soul,  that  is,  The  Place,  where  the  Soul  is  irafabk ; 
a<ftive,  and  contriving  Means  to  obtain  what  flie  f* 
apprehends  to  be  Good;  and  to  deliver  hert  felf  *"d 
from  that  which  (he  apprehends  to  be  Evil.  And  g^H 
then,  as  a  Wheel  already  in  Motion,  when  a  frefh 
Force  pufhes  it,  receives  that  Addition  eafily,  and 
whirls  about  with  wonderful  Strength  and  Swift- 
nels ;  fo  the  Soul,  which  is  already  ftirred  and 
warmed  with  the  firft  Apprehenfion,  when  a  Se- 
cond Attempt  is  made  upon  it,  and  the  Coals  are 
blown,  flames  out,  and  is  tranfported  with  Rage 
and  Violence,  much  greater  than  before.  The  Paf- 
fions Then  raifed,  ride  higher  j  are  much  more  fu- 
rious and  ungovernable,*  for  now  indeed  they  are 
double :  the  firft  have  come  in  and  joyned  them, 
and  thus  they  back  and  fuftain  one  another,  by 
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this  Union,  and  mutual  Confent.  For  the  former 
Paflions,  which  were  the  Refult  of  Good  or  Brtril 
in  Appearance ,  confidered  in  Speculation  only, 
now  fall  in  with  the  Pra&ical  Confideration  of 
Means  proper  for  the  acquiring  or  avoiding  them, 
and  fo  excite  in  us  Hope  or  Defpair.  And  here, 
thofe  that  arife  from  the  Profped  of  a  future  Evil, 
produce  in  us,  either  Fearfulnefs  or  Courage ;  the 
Apprehenfion  of  a  prefent  Evil,  kindles  Anger  and 
Indignation^  which  are  Paffions  extremely  Furious 
and  Violent,  and  fuch,  as  when  they  find  the  Rea- 
fon  once  difturbed,  confound  and  abfolutely  over- 
turn it.  Thefe  are  the  Principal  Winds,  that  raife 
all  the  Storms  in  our  Souls ;  and  the  Cavern  (like 
that  of  sALolm  )  where  they  are  ingendred,  and 
from  whence  they  break  loofe,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
Opinion,  (and  Opinion  is  moft  commonly  a  falfe, 
fleeting,  and  uncertain  Thing  ,•  contrary  to  Na- 
ture and  Truth,  to  Reafon  and  Certainty  )  that 
is,  A  Notion  we  have,  that  the  Things  which  are 
then  reprefented  to  our  Imaginations,  are  Good 
or  Evil.  Nor  matters  it  much,  how  wild,  and  ex- 
travagant, this  Notion  is  in  it  felf,  provided  we 
do  but  give  it  Entertainment.  For  Men  proceed 
not  upon  Realities,  but  upon  their  own  Fancies  ; 
and  when  once  we  have  taken  a  Conceit  that  a 
Thing  is  Good  or  Evil,  we  run  after,  or  we  run 
away  from  it,  with  as  much  Eagernefs  and  Impa- 
tience, as  if  it  were  adually  fuch  ;  and  yet  it  of- 
ten, very  often  happens,  that  the  Nature  of  the 
Obje&  is  dire&ly  contrary  to  our  Apprehenfions, 
and  ought  to  move  Refentmenrs,  juft  oppofite  to 
thofe  we  feel  upon  its  Account.  And  fuch  in  ge- 
neral are  our  Paffions, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Nature  of  thefe  Fatfwns  comes  next  to  be  See 
*   confider'd  ,•  and  my  Defign  in  it  is,  to  expofe  J0^  ^* 
the  Folly,  the  Vanity,  the  Mifery,  the  Unreafon-,*,'/^^" 
ablenefs  and  Injuftice,  the  Horror  and  Defor-*iW*  and 
mity  that  is  in  them  ,•  that  fo  Men  may  be  taught  Temper  §m$ 
to  know  them  as  they  are,  and  to  hate  them  as 
they  deferve.    The  Advices  proper  for  preferving 
our  felves  from  the  ill  Effe&s  of  them,  will  be 
deliverd  at  large  in  the  following  Books.  For 
the  two  Parts  of  a  Phyfician's  Bufinefs,  you  know, 
are  firft  to  (hew  the  Difeafe,  and  then  to  apply 
fit  Remedies.   My  prefent  Care  then  lhall  be,  to 
tell  Men  what  they  ail,  and  where  their  Diftem- 
per  lies  ,•  and  for  the  Prefcriptions  they  muft  wait 
a  little  longer. 

Now  of  the  feveral  TaJBons  here  to  be  de-> 
fcrib'd,  thofe  (hall  firft  be  lpoken  to,  which  have 
a  refpeft  to  the  Appearance  of  Good,  fuch  are 
Love,  and  the  feveral  forts  of  it ;  Defire,  Hope,  De+ 
fpair,  Joy,  and  the  like.  And  after  thefe  we  will 
enter  upon  thofe  that  are  Qxcfted  in  us  by  the 
Apprehenfion  of  Evil,  which  indeed  are  very  nu- 
merous, as  Anger,  Hatred,  Envy,  Jealoufy,  Revenge, 
Cruelty,  Fear,  Grief,  and  Comfajjlon.      ~  "  : 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Lo\c  in  general,  and  at  large. 


Love  cm-   T    0VE    is  the  Firft>  tlie  Chief->  the  Reigni/1g 

p*rV  with  Ly  Paffion  ;  the  reft  are  all  deriv'd  from,  and  re- 
tnddiflin.  due'd  at  laft  into  This ;  But  it  is  of  vaft  Extent, 
gwfhcd  employ 'd  upon  different  Subje&s,  diftinguihYd  in- 
rtT  t0  different  Sorts  and  Degrees.  Of  Thefe  the 
Three  principal  that  fall  within  our  prefent  Par- 
pofe,  and  to  which  all  the  reft  may  very  well 
be  referr'd,  are  Ambition  or  FriJe,  which  is  the 
Love  of  Honour  and  Greatnefs  Avarice,  which 
is  the  Love  of  Riches ;  and  Sen  futility,  or  Carnal 
De/ire,  which  is  the  Love  of  Pleafure.  (Thele  I 
call  fuch  as  come  within  our  prefent  Defign, 
which  is  to  treat  of  Love,  as  it  is  vicious,  and  the 
effeA  of  Paffion  ,•  for  Virtuous  Li  ve,  which  may  be 
diftinguifh'd  into  Friendfhip,  Chanty,  and  Natu- 
ral Affe&ion  or  Tendernefs,  is  out  of  the  com- 
pafs  of  this  Place,  and  will  be  fpoken  to  under  the 
Virtue  of  Jufiice.) 
Book  III.  The  Three  foremention'd  Tejficns  are  thofe  Three 
Gulphs  and  Precipices,  that  drown  fo  great  a  Part 
of  the  World  in  Deftru&ion  and  Perdition  the 
Plagues  of  Mankind  ;  from  the  Infe&ion  whereof, 
how  few,  exceeding  few  efcape  untouch'd  ?  The 
Corruptions  that  taint  every  Part  of  us,  even  All 
we  are,  and  All  we  have,  and  All  we  take  in 
hand  ,•  our  Souls,  and  Bodies,  and  Poffeffions : 
Thefe  are  the  Magazines,  from  whence  thofe 
Three  mortal  Enemies  of  the  Peace  and  Salvati- 
on of  Mankind,  the  Devil,  the  Wvrli,  and  the 
Jfojfc,  furnifh  themfelves  with  Arms  to  affault  and 
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deftroy  us.  They  may  in  Truth  be  call'd  Three 
Towers  or  Potentates,  the  commoneft  and  moft  uni- 
verfal  Paffions,  whofe  Territories  are  fo  large, 
that  the  Apoftle  hath  divided  the  whole  Univerfe 
between  them.  All  that  is  in  the  World  (fays  he)  1  John  il 
the  Luft  of  the  Flefi,  and  the  Lufiofthe  Eyes,  and  the  i<>* 
Pride  of  Life. 

Of  thele,  Ambition  is  the  moft  refin'd  and  fpi- 
ritualizM,  and  hath  therefore  been  efteem'd  more 
noble,  or  leis  mean,  than  the  Two  others.  Sen- 
fuality,  or  Lo<ve  of  Tleaftsre,  in  regard  of  its  being 
more  Natural  and  Univerfal,  (for  even  Beafts, 
which  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  other 
forts,  have  a  Share  in  this)  is  more  violent,  and 
le£s  vicious.  When  I  fpeak  of  Violence,  I  mean, 
confidering  it  fimply,  and  according  to  the  Na- 
ture of  the  thing.  For  tho'  it  may,  and  fome- 
times  does  happen,  that  Ambition  prevails  over  it, 
yet  this  is  a  particular  Diftemper,  a  Cafe  excepted 
from  the  common  Courfe,  and  general  Rules. 
But  of  all  the  reft,  Avarice  is  the  moft  ftupid  and 
fenflefs  Paffion,  the  fureft  Symptom  of  a  fordid 
and  fickly  Mind. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Of  Ambition. 

AMbition  is  a  Thirft  of  Honour  and  Glory,  *\ 
a  greedy,  and  gluttonous ,  and  inordinate  \F™tm 
Defire  of  Greatnefs.  It  is  naturally  a  gentle  and 
pleafing  Paffion,  which  with  much  Eafe  infinu- 
ates  it  Telf  into  Great  and  Generous  Spirits,  and 
is  not  driven  out  again  without  great  Difficulty. 
We  all  think  it  our  Duty  and  Commendation, 
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to  purfue  and  embrace  chat  which  is  Good ;  and 
of  all  Things  that  pretend  to  this  Character, 
Honour  is  molt  in  requeft  and  efteem  with  us.  And 
therefore  all  of  us  run  full  fpeed,  and  put  our 
felves  upon  the  utmoft  Stretch,  where  This  is  the 
Prize.  The  Ambitious  Man  ftrives  to  be  firft, 
keeps  his  Eye  forward  upon  the  Goal,  and  upon 
thole  that  have  the  Start  of  him  but  forgets  and 
takes  no  notice  of  the  many  he  hath  outftript 
himlelf.  He  feels  more  Difcontent  for  Ohe  Man 
that  hath  got  before  him,  than  he  enjoys  Satisfa- 
&ion  for  a  Thoufand  that  he  hath  left  lagging 
after.  Seneca  obferves  very  well,  *  This  is  the  con- 
jlant  Faulty  and  injeparable  ill  .jgiulity  of  Ambition,  ne- 
ver to  look  behind  it.    Now  Ambition  is  of  Two  forts  ; 

The  One  afpires  after  Glory  and  Honour,  a  Good 
Reputation,  a  Great  and  Immortal  Name,*  and 
this  is  of  great  Ufe  and  Publick  Benefit ;  It  is  not 
only  allowable,  but  in  fome  Senfe,  and  under 
certain  Qualifications  and  Restraints,  highly  com- 
mendable :  The  Other  fort  affe&s  Greatnefs  and 
Power  j  and  this  is  generally  not  only  vicious-, 
but  deftrudive,  and  of  moll  fatal  Confequence  to 
the  World. 

2.  Ambition  hath  this  peculiar  Advantage,  that  the 
*ris  nam-  Seeds  of  it  are  fown,  and  the  Root  of  it  faft  fix'd 
rollout.  jn  tjie  Heart  of  every  one  of  us.  We  have  a 
Proverb,  indeed,  which  tells  us  Nature  is  contented 
with  a  very  little ;  but  then  we  have  another  too, 
that  fays  with  as  great  Truth  the  dired  contra- 
ry ,*  That  Nature  is  never  fatisfyd,  nor  capable  of 
being  contented  at  all.  A  Man  never  comes  to 
the  End  of  his  Dcfires,  fo  as  to  let  up  his  Reft, 
but  is  always  for  climbing  a  little  higher,  and 
growing  a  little  richer.   No  Man  goes  a  mode- 


*  Ihbet  hoc  vitium  omnis  Ambitio,  non  relpicit. 
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rate  Pace,  or  choofes  to  advance  Jeifurcly  towards 
Greatnefs  and  Glory  but  lays  the  Reins  in  the 
Neck,  and  rides  Whip  and  Spur,  t  Ht  tmane  Na- 
ture is  greedy  of  Preference  and  Tower •,  and  drives  fttri- 
oufly  on  toward  the  gratifying  thofe  De fires.  And,  in- 
deed, their  Speed  is  oftentimes  fo  great,  that  the 
Riders  are  thrown,  and  break  their  Necks  •  as  Hi- 
itory  and  Experience  fhew  a  world  of  Afpiring 
Men  to  have  done,  who  have  paid  dear  for  all 
their  Hopes,  and  loft  both  Them  and  Themfelvss., 
juft  when  they  were  in  View,  and  upon  the  Point 
of  enjoying  their  promifed  Happinefs.  This,  in 
fliortj  is  a  Paffion  riveted  into,  and  interwoven 
with  our  Conftitution  •  it  feizes  us  early,  'tis  vio- 
lent while  it  lafts,  and  leaves  us  very  late  from 
whence  fome  of  the  Philofophers  have  wittily  cal- 
led it  the  Shirt  of  the  Soul*  the  Vice  next  our  Skin,  and 
that  which  is  laft  pull'd  off.  *  For  even  Wife 
Men  are  obferv'd  to  ttrip  off  all  other  Vices,  be- 
fore they  quit  this  Defire  of  Glory  and  Reputa- 
tion. 

As  Ambition  is  the  moft  violent  and  powerful 
in  its  Influences  and  EfFe&s,  fo  is  it  likewife  the   f£  tb 
loftieft  and  moft  noble  in  its  own  Nature,  of  a-  andSu$€ 
ny  Paffion  whatfoever.   The  Power  and  Force  rimty. 
of  it  is  manifeft,  in  that  abfolute  Maftery  it  gains 
over  all  other  Things,  even  thofe  which  the  World 
is  moft  fubdu'd  by,  even  all  other  Paflions  and 
Defires.    Nay,  even  Love  it  felf,  which  fometimes 
pretends  to  difpute  the  Point  of  Power  and  Pre- 
cedence ,  is  yet  miferably  vanquiftfd  and  tyra- 
niz'd  over  by  it.     Alexander,  Scipioy  and  Powpey, 
are  lb  many  Inftances  of  this  Obfervation  ;  and 


t  Natura  noftra  Imperii  eft  avida,  &  ad  implendam  Cupidi- 
tarem  proeceps 

*Criam  Sapientibus  Cupido  Gloricc  noviflima  exuitur. 
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fa  arc  abundance  of  great  Generals  befides,  who 
have  refusd  to  gratify  their  Inclinations,  upon 
extraordinary  fine  Women,  when  they  had  them 
at  their  Mercy  :  And  all  this  from  no  other  Prin- 
Con<fuert  ciple  than  a  Point  of  Honour  ;  and  a  Soul  enfla- 
*\i  othr  med  with  Ambition ;  to  which  the  Fires  of  Love 
PtJJions.  were  fo  far  from  being  equal,  that  they  were  made 
fubfervient  to  it and  the  Conqueft  of  thefe  De- 
fires  became  a  Triumph  and  a  Sacrifice  to  their 
Glpry.  Thus  it  happend  very  remarkably  in  Ca- 
fur ;  for  no  Man  alive  was  ever  more  fiercely 
addicted  to  Amours  of  all  forts  than  He,  ( as 
the  many  Extravagances  he  had  been  guilty  of 
both  at  Rome,  and  abroad  in  Foreign  Parts,  abun- 
dantly teftify)  no  Man  was  ever  more  choice 
of  his  Perfon,  more  nice  in  Drefs,  more  careful 
to  preferve  and  render  it  agreeable  to  the  Ladies ; 
and  yet  Ambition  was  evermore  his  reigning  Paf- 
fion.  The  Pleafures  of  Love,  tho'  they  had  him 
in  perfe&  Subje&ion,  when  This  came  not  into 
Competition  with  them,  were  then  fo  feeble,  and 
fo  over-match'd,  that  they  never  could  prevail 
for  the  throwing  away  upon  them  fo  much  as  one 
Hour,  which  was  capable  of  being  empioy'd,  or 
made  in  any  degree  Serviceable  to  the  promoting 
his  Honour.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  Mix- 
ture of  any  other  Paflions,  which  had  their  Sea- 
fons  tco  ;  yet  Ambitkn  fat  fupreme  in  his  Soul, 
and  was  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  as  if  It  had 
had  the  fole  and  entire  Poffeffion  of  him.  5Tis 
true,  we  meet  with  an  Example,  the  very  Rewfe 
of  this,  in  Mark  Anthony,  and  lbme  Others,  who 
have  been  fo  enflav'd  by  Love,  as  to  give  up  All, 
banifh  their  mod  neceffary  and  weighty  Cares, 
and  lofe  themfelves,  and  their  Crowns,  through 
mere  Effeminacy  and  Negled:.  But  then  thefe 
have  been  Perfons  of  quite  different  Tempers  for 
Where  both  meet  together,  and  are  fairly  weigh'd 
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one  againft  the  other,  Ambition  will  caft  the  Scale. 
Some  indeed,  who  argue  for  the  Force  of  Love 
above  it,  tell  you,  that  in  reafon  it  muft  needs  be 
lb,  becaufe  This  extends  to  the  Body  as  well  as 
the  Mind,  keeps  the  whole  Man  in  Captivity, 
and  is  not  only  agreeable,  but  neceflary  and  con- 
venient too.  But  I  fhou'd  think,  the  Reafon 
holds  on  the  contrary  fide,  and  that  Ambition  is 
therefore  the  ftronger,  becaufe  the  more  Spiritual 
Paffion  :  What  they  pretend  of  the  Body  being  al- 
fo  concern'd  in  Love,  proves  the  Paflion  to  be  fo 
much  the  feebler  ,•  for  from  hence  it  muft,  by 
neceflary  Confequence,  be  capable  of  being  fatia- 
ted  and  cloy'd.  Again  ,•  What  is  Corporeal  it  (elf, 
admits  of  Corporeal  Remedies  and  Cures,  fome 
which  Nature  provides,  and  others  which  Art  in- 
vents,- and  accordingly  Experience  hath  appro- 
ved thefe,  and  fhewed  Infiances  of  many  who 
have  beaten  down  the  hotteft  Flames  of  Love ;  and 
of  fome  who  have  overcome  and  quenched  thefe 
quite,  by  artificial  Means,  and  good  Manage- 
ment. But  now  Jmbinon  is  fo  far  from  being 
glutted,  that  its  Appetite  is  never  fatisfy'd.  En- 
joyment does  but  whet  it  more  and  being  fear- 
ed whoily  in  the  Soul,  and  the  Reafon,  renders 
the  Difeafe  obftinate  and  incurable,  incapable  of 
outward  Application,  and  too  deep  and  fubtle  for 
Medicines  to  reach  and  fatten  upon. 

It  does  not  only  conquer  the  Regard  for  one's  4. 
own  Health  and  Eafe,  (for  indeed  Honour  and  The  Care 
Eafe  can  never  dwell  together)  and  make  Men  ^fufe. 
content  to  facrifice  all  their  Quiet,  and  Comforts, 
and  Enjoyment  of  the  World  ,•  but  even  the  na- 
tural Care  and  Tendernefs  for  our  very  Lives  is 
not  able  to  ftand  before  it.   Agrippinay  the  Mo- 
ther of  Nero,  was  an  eminent  Example  of  this 
Nature,  who  being  extremely  defirous  that  her 
Son  ftiould  be  Emperor,  and  inform'd,  that  he 
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fhould  be  Emperor  indeed,  "but  it  fhould  be  at 
the  Expence  of  Her  Life,  made  an  Anfwer  fit 
for  the  Mouth  of  Ambition  her  felf,  cou'd  that  be 
perfonated  :  Provided  he  may  have  the  Power, 
(faid  (he)  I  am  content  it  fhould  be  upon  the 
Condition  of  ufing  it  to  my  Dcftru&ion.  *  Let 
my  Son  kill  me,  fo  my  Son  may  but  reign. 
j%  Thirdly  •  Ambition  makes  its  way  through  all 
The  Laws.  Laws,  and  tramples  Confcience  it  felf  under  Foot: 
The  great  Profelfors  of  Morality,  who  tell  you, 
that  a  Man  mult  make  it  his  Bufmeis  to  be  en- 
tirely Virtuous,  and  pay  an  univerfal  Obedience 
to  Laws  j  yet  when  they  fpeak  of  Ambition,  begin 
to  mince  the  Matter,  and  are  content  to  make 
an  excepted  Cafe  of  it.  A  Crown  it  feems  is  fo 
fweet,  fo  delicious  a  Morfel,  that  the  Temptation 
is  invincible,  and  deferves  a  Difpenfation.  The 
moft  abftemious  Man  may  ftrain  a  Point,  and 
break  his  Fall  upon  this  Feaft.  *  If  ever  Breach 
of  Law  and  Equity  be  allowable,  (fays  one)  it  is  in 
the  Cafe  of  gaining  a  Kingdom  }  but  in  every  thing  elfe, 
be  fure  to  be  ftricily  Virtuous.    "  Not  that  even  in 

cc  this,  or  any  Cafe,  fuch  Liberties  are  to  be  in- 
*c  dulg'd ;  but  They  who  thus  exprefs  themlelves, 
ff  fignify  the  ftrong  Propenfity  of  Humane  Na- 
€c  ture  to  this  Paflion  •  how  ltrong  it  is  in  all, 
ff  and  how  difficult  to  be  fubdu'd  by  any,  who  arc 
cc  tempted  with  very  great  Advantages. 
$  With  the  fame  Infolence  does  it  treat  the  Ho- 
Rilighn.  lieft  Things,  eraces  all  the  Reverence  of  God,  and 
treads  Religion  under  Foot :  For  what  greater  Con- 
tempt of  thefe  can  be  fhewn,  than  the  World 
have  feen  in  Jeroboam,  who  eltablilh'd  an  Idola- 
trous Wor/hip  for  the  fecuring  his  Throne  and 
Mahomet,  who  gave  general  Encouragement  to  all 


*  Occidat  woclo  imperer.       f  Si  viohndum  eft  Jus,  reg- 
nandi  causa  violandum  eft,  in  cateris  pieracem  colas. 
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Perfiiafions,  and  valu'd  not  which  was  uppermoft, 
fo  he  might  reign  :  And  the  old  Broachers  of  He- 
refies,  who  rather  chole  to  forfake  the  right  Way, 
and  fo  become  Heads  of  Parties,  and  Ringleaders 
in  Falfliood  and  Lyes,  tho'  a  Thoufand  Diforders 
and  Impieties  were  the  vilible  and  unavoidable 
Confequences  of  that  wicked  Choice,  than  to  con- 
tinue in  a  lower  and  lefs  confpicuous  Station,  by 
being  Difciples  and  Followers  of  the  Truth  ?  With 
regard  to  fuch  as  thefe  it  is,  that  the  Apoftle  hath 
admirably  foretold  the  Doom  of  Ambitious  Men, 
That  they  who  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  intangled 
in  thefe  Snares,  make  Shif  wrack  of  a  good  Confcience,  iTim.i.<5. 
irr  from  the  Faith,  and  fierce  themfelves  through  with 
many  Sorrows. 

In  fhort,-  It  changes  Men's  Natures,  hardens  7. 
their  Hearts,  and  makes  them  brutifh  ,•  defaces  all  $*tural 
thofe  tender  Impreffions  and  Refentments,  which 
are  moll  cuftomary,  and  moft  due  to  our  neareft 
Relations.  The  infamous  Accounts,  which  Sacred 
or  Prophane  Hiftory  hath  recorded,  the  Barba- 
rities and  Murders  committed  upon  the  Perfons  of 
Parents,  or  Children,  or  Brethren,  are  moft  of 
them  inftigated  by  this  Vajfion.  Witnefs  Abfalom, 
and  Abimelech,  and  Athaliah.  Romulus,  Set  King  of 
Terfia,  who  flew  his  Father  and  his  Brother  ,•  So- 
Uman  the  Turk,  that  difpatch'd  his  two  Brothers. 
S  ^  unable  is  any  Thing  to  Hand  againft  the  Force 
of  this  impetuous  Paffion,  which  is  for  removing 
every  Thing  out  of  its  way  ;  and  where-ever  it 
takes  its  Courfe,  overturns,  and  lays  all  level  with 
the  Ground. 

*  That  which  renders  the  Cafe  yet  more  de-  8. 
plorable,  is,  that  the  Nobleft  and  moft  Generous  h?j^?* 


*  Eft  aHtem  in  hoc  genere  moleftum,  quod  in  maximis  Ani- 
mis,  fplendidiflimilq*  ingeniis  plerunq;  exiftunt  honoris,  impe- 
rii, pownti*  5c  gloria  Cupiditates.  Cic.  Lib,  1.  dt  Offic. 
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Spirits^  fuch  as  Nature  feems  to  have  defign'd  for 
Mafter- pieces  and  Patterns,  are  moll  liable  to  this 
Paffion.    It  is  in  it  felf  a  tall  and  Itately  Quali- 
ty, and  none  but  great  Souls  are  capable  of  gi- 
ving it  Reception.    This  was  the  Temptation 
which  feduc'd  the  Angels  themfelves ;  a  Tempta- 
tion of  all  others  beft  accommodated  to  Their 
Circumftances,  and  perhaps  the  Only  one  the  Per- 
fection of  their  Nature  cou'd  be  corrupted  by  : 
For  Ambition  is  a  Vice  not  fuited  to  mean  and 
little  Souls.  Your  pitiful  fcoundrelly  Fellows  can- 
not come  up  to  it,-  nor  can  common  and  indiffe- 
rent Performances  pretend  to  any  Reward  or 
Defert,  fuch  as  it  thirfts  after.    Glory  and  Re- 
nown always  imply  fomewhat  Brave  and  Great, 
and  of  a  larger  Size  than  ordinary  ;  they  are  ne- 
ver to  be  bought  at  cheap  and  eafie  Rates ;  but 
are  the  Recompence  and  EfFedts  of  Good  and 
Beneficial,  fliall  I  fay  ?  nay,  rather  of  Great  and 
Noble,  and  very  Difficult  Anions    of  uncommon 
and  wonderful  Excellencies ;  fuch  as  excite  Admi- 
ration and  Aftoni/hment,  at  the  lame  time  that 
they  command  Honour  and  Applaufe. 

That  ignoble  greedinefs  of  Refpe<5fc,  that  bafe 
and  beggerly  way  of  gaining  Reputation,  which 
fubmits  to  cringing  and  fawning  upon  all  forts  of 
People,  and  declines  the  ufe  of  none,  no  not  the 
molt  fcandalous  Methods  of  acquiring  it,-  is  fordid 
and  Ihameful.  Such  Honours  are  a  Scandal  and 
Difgrace.  A  Man  mull  take  care  not  to  exprefs 
fuch  an  Eagernefs  alter  thefe  Things,  as  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Things  themfelves ;  not  to  be  ex- 
alted and  puft  up  with  vain  Opinions  of  one's  felt, 
every  time  he  does  well,-  for  he  that  does  thus, 
procures  his  own  Difhonour;  and  while  he  ftrives 
with  great  Pains  to  lift  his  Head  above  the  Crowd, 
difcovcrs  his  xiakedttefszwi  Shame  at  the  fame  time. 
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Ambition  is  Intricate  and  various ;  it  takes  feve-  9. 
ral  Roads,  and  exerts  it  felf  by  very  different  Me-  it^rata 
thods.  Sometimes  it  goes  to  work  openly,  and  tfer€n* 
marches  ftrait  up  to  the  Mark  and  thus  Alexander,  aju 
and  Cafar,  and  Themifioclesy  and  other  truly  gene- 
rous Spirits  have  proceeded.  Sometimes  it  works  in 
Secret,  and  goes  in  crooked  Paths ;  and  thus  fome 
Philofophers,  and  great  Pretenders  to  Piety  and 
Virtue,  have  indulged  themfelvcs  in  the  Exercife 
of  it.  They  fetch  a  Compafs,  and  come  in  at  the 
Back-Door  ,•  like  Water- Men,  that  row  oneway, 
and  look  another ;  they  have  laboured  to  get  Ho^ 
nour,  by  a  feeming  Negleft,  and  contempt  of  Ho- 
nour :  And  no  Doubt^  as  Flato  told  Diogenes,  there 
is  more  Glory,  and  ^greater  Vanity,  in  refufing, 
and  trampling  upon  Honours  and  Pre  ferments,  than 
in  feeking  and  enjoying  them.  And  Ambition  ne- 
ver manages  it  felf  with  greater  Cunning  and  Suc- 
cefs,  than  when  it  goes  out  of  the  beaten  Road, 
and  comes  up  to  the  Prize  fome  unufual,  and  un- 
feen  Way. 

Ambition  is  without  Queftion  a  very  vain  and  10. 
foolifh  Paflion ;  For  after  all,  what  does  it  fo  Zea-  *  My 
loufly  purfue,  or  what  can  be  the  Gains  of  it,*1*1 
when  rightly  computed  ?  It  is  giving  Chafe  to  a 
Vapour,  catching  at  Smoke,  inftead  of  Fire  and 
Light;  embracing  a  Shadow, inftead  of  Body  and 
Subftance  ,*  it  is  making  a  Man's  whole  Happinefe 
precarious,  fufpending  all  the  Satisfa&ion  and  Con- 
tent of  his  Mind,  upon  Popular  Opinion,  the  Hu- 
iHour^and  the  Breath  of  an  ignorant  and  changing 
Multitude.  It  is  a  voluntary,  and  confequently 
the  very  worft,  and  molt  defpicable  Slavery  ;  the 
parting  with  our  own  Native  Rights  and  Liberties, 
and  depending  upon,  the  Arbitrary  Vajfions  Of  other 
People  :  'tis  the  putting  one's  felf  under  perpetual 
Constraint  ,•  and  engaging  to  act  contrary  to  one's 
own  Senfe,  in  Hopes,  by  difpleafing  and  difappro- 

ving 
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ving  our  felves,to  pleafe  and  gain  the  Approbation 
of  Standcrs-by ;  'tis  a  facrificing  our  Affe&ions  and 
Reafon  to  the  Capricioulhefs  of  Spectators;  'tis 
the  projiltuthig  of  CoTifcknce  to  common  Opinion  ; 
renouncing  all  love  of  Virtue,  any  farther  than 
the  World  lhall  pleafe  to  like,  and  keep  it  in 
Countenance;  and  'tis  the  doing  of  Good,  not  for 
the  fike  of  Goodnefs,  but  merely  in  Confederati- 
on of  the  Credit  and  Advantage  to  be  got  by  it. 
In  a  Word,  fuch  Men  are  like  full  Veffe's,  that 
muft  be  pierced  for  the  Liquor  they  contain  ;  not 
one  Drop  can  be  drawn  from  them,  unlefs  you 
give  them  Vent :  nor  any  Benefit  to  be  had  of 
thefe  Qualities,  but  fuch  as  takes  Air. 
ii.  Ambition  hath  no  Bounds-*  'tis  a  deep  Gulph 
Ti*  infati-  without  Bank  or  Bottom  ,•  This  is  that  true  Vacuum, 
able.  or  vaft  empty  Space,  which  the  Philofophers  after 
all  their  ftudy,  have  never  been  able  to  difcover 
in  Nature  a  Fire  that  feeds,  and  grows  upon  the 
Fewel  we  heap  upon  it.  And  in  this  Refpetft  in- 
deed it  is  jult  to  its  Matter,  and  pays  him  for  his 
Pains.  For  Ambition  is  only  juft  in  tiiis,  that  it  is 
fufficient  for  its  own  Punilhment,  and  never  fails 
to  teaze  and  torment  it  felf  abundantly.  What 
the  Poets  have  couched  under  the  Fable  of  Ixkny 
is  the  Reftlefs  Motion  of  the  Ambitious  Man's  De- 
fires  Thefe  are  the  Wheel  that  rolls  to  all  Eter- 
nity withjp  its  own  Circle,  and,  by  its  conitant 
and  wearifome  Returns,  gives  no  quiet,  no  re- 
laxation to  the  Mind  of  the  vain  Man  that  is  con- 
demned to  turn  it. 
I2#  Some,  who  have  undertaken  to  flatter  Ambition, 
The  Ex-  pretend  in  its  Vindication,  that  it  is  of  great  Uie 
cufes  for  to  Virtue,  a  Whet  and  Spur  to  brave  and  noble 
it,  vain.  Enterprizes.  For  Men  are  content  to  abandon  ma- 
ny other  Vices,  for  the  fake  of  This,-  and  by  de- 
grees come  at  lalt  to  refign  this  too,  for  the  fake  of 
Virtue.  Fut  alas !  the  Matter,  when  critically  exu-? 

nun  d 
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mind,  will  be  found  far  otherwUe.  'Tis  true,  Am- 
bition covers  over,  and  concepts  many  Vices  \  but  it 
takes  away,  and  throughly  reforms  never  a  one. 
And  even  that  Induftrious  Concealment,  is  but  for 
a  Seafon.  It  rakes  them  up,  like  Fire  in  the  Em- 
bers, under  the  Duft  and  Rubbifh  ofHypocrify, 
and  Mifchievous  Diffimulation ,»  but  it  is  only  to 
keep  the  Fire  from  going  out3that  it  may  be  blown 
up,  and  flame  out  again  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
as  foon  as  this  Cheat  hath  carried  its  Point,  and 
Men  have  gain'd  Authority  fufficient  to  bear  them 
out  in  Bare-fac'd  Wickednefs.  When  the  Man  is 
in  Power,  and  too  Big  for  Punifhment,  or  Con- 
troul  then,  and  not  before,  you  lee  what  he  tru- 
ly is.  Before  that,  truft  him  not;  for  if  you  do, 
you  will  be  apt  to  miftake  him.  When  Serpents 
are  numb'd  with  Cold,  they  hive  ftill  the  lame 
Venom  in  their  Nature,  though  the  Effeds  of  it 
be  fufpended  for  the  prefent :  and  the  Ambitious 
Man  hath  ftill  the  fame  Vices,  the  fame  Heat 
and  Fury  ,•  he  carries  it  about  him  ,•  how  Gentle, 
and  Tame,  and  Cool  foever  his  Difguife  may  be. 
The  Fifli  is  not  yet  caught  ,•  but  when  it  is,  then 
he  will  come  abroad,  in  his  true  Colours,  and 
Natural  Complexion  and  though  Ambition  ihould 
make  lb  good  Progrefs  toward  Virtue,  as  to  quit 
all  other  Vices ;  yet  there  is  but  very  little  Hope 
or  Appearance  of  its  ever  renouncing  it  felf.  It 
pu/hes  Men  to  Brave  and  Illuftrious  Aftions,  I 
confefi  it,*  and  the  Benefit  of  thefe  Actions  to  the 
Publick  is  unfpeakable  ;  but  though  Others  may 
reap  the  Fruit,  and  be  the  better  for  fuch  Adions, 
yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  Perfon  who  does 
them  is  one  whit  the  Better  for  them,  Thefe  may 
be  the  Effed  of  Pajfion,  and  not  of  Virtue  or  Prin- 
ciples ;  and  if  they  be  fo,  this  Excufe  is  vain. 
For  at  prefent  it  is  not  the  Profity  but  the  Intr'm- 
fick  Goodnefs  of  fuch  Exploits,  that  we  are  inqui- 
ring 
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ring  into.  I  know  indeed  this  Paffion  fhelters  it 
felt  under  that  very  excellent  Maxim,  That  We 

are  not  bom  for  our  Jelves  alone,  but  for  the  General 
Good  of  Mankind ;  But  how  good  a  San&uary  this 
is ,  the  Methods  made  ufe  of  for  rifing  in  the 
World,  and  Mens  Behaviour  after  their  Promotions 
and  Succeffes,  muft  (hew.  And  Thefe,  if  they  be 
nicely  obferv'd,  will  give  us  Caufe  to  fufpe<ft, 
that  the  Men,  who  talk  at  this  Rate,  fpeak  againft 
their  own  Confciences  ,•  and  that  private  Interefi 
is  at  leaft  an  equal,  if  not  a  ftronger  Motive  to 
the  Generality  of  Mankind,  than  the  Good  of  others. 
Men  look  nearer  Home  in  all  they  do,  and  That, 
how  large  foever  the  Pretenfions  to  it  may  be, 
(  for  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Men  fliould  pretend 
at  leaft  to  One  of  the  beft  and  mod  valuable 
(Qualities  in  the  World,  )  yet  a  truly  Vublick  Spirit 
is  very  rarely  to  be  found. 

See  Advice  and  Remedies  again  his  Paffion 
in  particular*  Book  III.  Chap.  42. 

■ 

* 

CHAP.  XXI. 
Of  Avarice,  and  the  Taftons  oftofite  to  it, 

1.  T)  Y  Avarice  is  to  be  underftood  an  inordinate 
whit  it  is.  D  Love,  and  vehement  Defire  of  Riches.  Tho', 
indeed,  it  is  not  only,  the  Love  and  Fondnefs  for 
them,  that  deferve  this  Name,  but  all  Sort  of  over- 
curious  Nicenefs ,  and  follicitous  Concern  about 
Riches  will  bear  it  very  juftly  ;  even  the  Care  of 
diftributing  them;  and  Liberality  it  felf,  if  it  take 
up  too  much  of  our  Time  and  Pains,  in  ordering 
and  making  it  exa&.  In  fhort,  All  manner  of  Anxi- 
ous Thought,  with  relation  to  Riches,  favours 

ftrongly 
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,,  ftrongly  of  this  Paffion  ;  for  they  ought  to  be  en- 

l  terrain'ld  and  ufed  with  a  becoming  Negligence, 
and  to  be  looked  upon,  as  they  really  are,  not 

,  worth  any  earneft  Attention  of  the  Mind,  nor  a 

"  fit  Obje&  of  our  Care  and  Trouble. 

The  vehement  Defire  of  Riches,  and  the  mighty  2- 

I  Pleafure  of  Poffeffing  them,  is  merely  Fantaftical ; 

■  a  Creature  of  our  own  Imagination,  and  hath  no 

*,  Being,  no  Foundation  in  Nature  at  all.  'Tis  a 
Canker,  or  Gangrene  in  the  Soul,  that  fpreads  and 
mortifies,  and  with  its  Venom  corrodes  and  quite 
confumes  all  Our  Natural  Affe&ions,  and  fills  us 
with  noxious  and  virulent  Humours  in  their  ftead. 

\  No  fooner  hath  This  taken  up  its  Dwelling  in  our 

*  Hearts,  but  immediately  all  thole  TendernefTes,and 
kind  Concerns  are  baniflied  thence,  which  either 

1  Nature  infpires,  or  Virtue  recommends ,  and  im- 
proves in  us.    All  the  Duties  and  Regards  we  owe 

,  to  our  Relations,  to  our  Friends;  nay,  to  our  very 
Selves,  are  no  longer  of  any  Confideration  with  us. 
AH  the  World,  when  fet  in  competition  with  In- 
tereft  and  Profit,  goes  for  Nothing,-  and  at  laft  wc 
come  to  that  pafs,  as  even  to  over-look  and  de- 
fpife  our  own  Perfons  our  Eafe,  our  Health,  out 
Bodies,  our  Souls,  All  are  facrificed  to  this  Darling, 
this  adored  Wealth;  and,  as  the  Proverb  expreflfes 
it,  We  fell  the  Horfe  to  get  the  Provender, 

Avarice  is  a  mean  Fordid  Paffion ;  the  Temper,  3. 
or  rather  the  Difeafe,  of  Fools  and  Earth- Worms,  The  F*Uy 
who  efteem  Riches,  as  the  Supreme  Good,  and  molt  mt«V 
exquifite  Attainment  Humane  Nature  is  capable  **  ttm 
of ;  and  dread  Poverty  as  the  Laft  of  Evils  ;  who 
cannot  content  themfelves  with  a  bare  Compe- 
tency, or  fuch  Provifions  as  are  neceflary  for 
their  Subfiftence,  which  indeed  are  fo  fmall,  that 
very  few  want  them.   They  meafure  their  Ricks 
by  the  Bags  and  Weights  of  Bankers,  and  Gold- 
fmiths ;  whereas  Nature  teaches  us  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  Judgment,  and  dire&s  us  to  fhe  Standard 
of  our  own  juft  Occafions.  Now,  is  not  this  the, 
very  Extremity  of  Folly,  to  fall  down  and  wor  ' 
Jhip  That,  which  Nature  hath  taught  us  to  defpile, 
by  carting  it  under  our  Feet,  and  hiding  it  in  the 
Bowels  a«id  dark  Caverns  of  the  Earth  as  a  thing 
not  fit  for  publick  view  ,•  but  to  be  trampled 
and  trod  upon,  as  a  juft  Obje&  of  our  Negled:,  ! 
and  an  Intimation  of  its  own  Worthlemefs  ? 
There  it  was  Originally,  and  there  it  had  remain- 
ed to  all  Eternity,  had  not  the  Vices  of  Mankind 
ranfack'd  thofe  dark  Cells,  and  with  great  Diffi- 
culty and  Violence  drawn  it  up  :  and  great  their 
Reward  of  fuch  Induftry  hath  been  :  For  what 
have  they  gain'd  by  it,  but  the  Ground  of  Infi- 
nite Controverfies,  and  Quarrels,  and  Blood-lbed, 
and  Rapine,  a  Fatal  Inftrument  of  devouring  and 
deftroying  one  another  ?  *  We  take  unfpeakable  Pains 
to  fetch  up  that  above  Ground  (  fays  one  )  which, 
when  we  have  it,  Jerves  us  only  to  fight  for.  Nay,  we 
are  not  out  of  Countenance  to  have  thofe  very  Things 
in  highefi  Ejleem,  which  God  and  Nature  had  made 
lowefi,  and  thought  the  deepefi  Mines  of  the  Earth,  a 

Place  good  enough  fir.  Nature  indeed  feemsin  fome 
Meamre  to  have  given  fure  Prefages,  how  Mife- 
rable  thofe  Men  mould  be,  who  are  in  love  with 
Gold,  by  the  manner  of  its  Growth,  and  the  Qua- 
lity of  the  Soil  that  produces  it.  Fpr,  as  That 
Ground  where  the  Veins  of  this  Metal  are  found, 
is  Unprofitable  for  other  Ufes,*  and  neither  Grafs, 
nor  Plants,  nor  any  other  Thing,  of  Value  and 
Service  to  Mankind,  will  grow  there  ;  it  is  in  this  I 
Refped  a  raoft  lively  Emblem  of  the  Minds  of 
Men,  which  are  enamourd  with  it  j  They  being, 
in  like  manner,  jhe  moft  fordid,  and  abjed,  and 


*  In  lucem  propter  qux  pugnaremus  excutimus ;  non  •rubefci* 
rous  fumma  a  pud  nos  haberi,  qux  fuerunt  ima  Teiraium. 

abari- 
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abandon'd  Wretches,  curfed  and  condemned  to 
Barrennefs  void  of  all  Honour,  loft  to  all  Virtue  ; 
and  no  kind  of  thing  that  is  good  in  it  felf,  or 
beneficial  to  the  World,  is  to  be  obtained  or  ex- 
pe&ed  from  them.  What  a  horrible  Degradation 
is  this  ?  And  how  do  we  leflen  and  difparage  our 
felves,  when  we  give  up  that  Dominion  and  Liberty 
to  which  we  were  born,  by  becoming  Servants  and 
Slaves  to  the  very  meaneft  of  our  Subje&s  ?  *  For 
Riches  (as  is  moft  truly  obferv'd)  are  the  Wife  Mans 
Servants,  and  the  Fool's  Mafiers.  And,  in  Truth,  the 
Covetous  Man  cannot  be  fo  properly  faid  to  pof- 
fefs  Wealth,  as  That  may  be  faid  to  poffefs  Him. 
He  hath  it  indeed,  but  he  hach  it  in  fuch  a  Senfe 
only,  as  he  hath  a  Fever,  or  fome  violent  Difeafe, 
which  hath  got  an  abfolute  Mattery  over  him, 
and  preys  upon  his  Vitals,  and  all  his  Faculties. 
How  extravagant  is  it  to  dote  upon  That,  which 
neither  hath  any  Goodnefs  of  its  own,  nor  was 
ever  able  to  make  any  one  Man  good  fince  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  ?  A  Thing  that  Proi/i- 
dence  diftributes  promifcuoufly,  and  with  a  negli- 
gent Hand  ;  fcatter'd  in  common  to  all  the  World^ 
and  the  greateft  Sh&re,very  often,  permitted  to  the 
word  and  moft  fcandalous  Part  of  Mankind  ?  Nor 
is  this  all.  For,  tho'  the  Thing  be  indifferent  in 
its  own  Nature,  and  that  fingle  Confiderarion  is 
fufficient  to  wean,  or  at  leaft  to  moderate,  our  Af- 
fedions ;  yet  the  EfFeds  and  Confequences  of  ic 
are  by  no  means  indifferent,  but  in  the  Iflue  and 
Event,  incline  ftrongly  to  the  Worfe.  The  De- 
bafement  of  Mens  Minds,  and  the  Depravation  of 
their  Manners,  being  the  manifeft  and  frequent 
Effed  of  it.  And,  though  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  Riches  ever  reform'd  one  ill  Difpofition,  and 


*  Apud  Sapientem  Divide  funt  in  Servitute,  apud  Stultum  in 
Imperio. 
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mnde  it  Virtuous ;  yet  there  are  innumerable  In- 
ftances  of  Perfons  otherwife  well-difpos'd,  who 
have  been  corrupted  and  made  Vicious  by  their 
Means.  And  when  we  have  computed  all  the  Con- 
veniences that  attend  them,  and  reprefented  thefe 
in  their  beft  Light,  and  to  all  poffible  Advantage 
it  muft  be  acknowledg'd  after  all,  that  a  great 
many  Wile  Men  have  liv'd  very  eafy  and  hap- 
py without  them  ,•  and  a  great  many  more  Foolifli 
and  Naughty  Men  have  dy'd  fcandaloufly  for 
them.  So  then  They  arc  no  necejfary  Ingredient  of 
■Life,  and  they  expole  us  to  Danger  and  Difgrace, 
and  Death.  In  a  Word,  This  is  to  a&  upon  our 
felves  the  Barbarity  and  Tyranny,  for  which  the 
cruel  Mezentius  was  infamous ;  to  tie  the  Living 
Body  to  the  Dead  Carkafs,  that  fo  it  may  languilh 
and  expire  with  greater  Torment ;  to  mix  a  No- 
ble and  Refined  Spirit,  with  the  Drofs  and  Excre- 
ment of  the  Earth ;  to  perplex  and  involve  the 
Soul  with  innumerable  Difficulties  and  Tortures, 
which  this  Paffion  will  be  fure  to  bring  upon  it ; 
to  entangle  one's  felf  in  the  Snares  of  the  Wicked 
one,  and  voluntarily  to  be  taken  Captive  by  the 
Adverfary  of  Souls,  as  the  Scripture  admirably  ex- 
prefles  it.  And,  indeed,  there  is  fcarce  any  Vice 
more  pathetically,  and  more  frequently  decry'd  in 
thofe  Holy  Books.  Where  we  find  thefe  very  fig- 
Luk,  xvi.  nificant  Charafters  given  of  It  j  The  Unrighteous 

9 ■  Mammon  ;  The  Thorns  which  cboak  the  Good  Seed  of 

Matt.  xm.  piety  an(j  Virme  .   rhe  RobbeT}   that  jieals  away 

i  Tim.  vi.  Mens  Hearts  and  Affetiions  ;  The  Nets  and  Snares  of 

0  the  Devil ;  The  Idolatry,  that  draws  Men  off  from 
Coloff  iii  the  Regard  and  Worfhip  of  the  True  God  ,•  and 

1  Tim  vi  ^e  LofUe  °f.  Money,  which  is  the  Root  of  all  Evil. 

,o,  "  And  fure,  if  Men  would  but  turn  their  Eyes  in- 
ward, and  obferve  that  Rutt  and  fretting  Canker 
of  Sins  and  Dilcontents,  and  defperate  Anxieties, 
which  Riches  breed  in  their  Hearts,  with  the  fame 

Atten- 
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Attention  and  Diligence,  that  they  gaze  upon 
their  glittering  Metals  with,  the  Conlequence  of 
This  muft  be,  that  They  wou'd  then  be  as  much, 
and  as  generally  hated  and  defpis'd,  as  now,  we 
fee,  they  are  belov'd  and  admir'd.  *  Necejfity  wants 
many  Things  Covetoufncfs  wants  every  Thing, 
t  The  Covetous  Man  is  good  to  No  Body,  buc 
worlt  of  all  to  himfelf. 

Not  but  that  there  is  another  Paffion  in  the  4. 
contrary  Extreme,  which  is  by  no  means  free  from  Tbt  centra. 
Vice  neither    and  that  is,  a  down-right  Detefta- r*  p*^'*' 
tion,  and  obftinate  Refufal  of  Riches  -  For  this  is 
refufing  the  Means  and  the  Opportunities  of  do- 
ing good,  and  putting  it  out  of  a  Mans  own 
Power  to  pradife  many  excellent  and  very  bene- 
ficial Virtues.   There  needs  but  little  Confidera- 
tion  to  convince  us,  that  the  ufing  Riches  as  one 
ought,  and  getting  an  abfolute  Dominion  ovec 
them,  is  a  Task  much  more  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult, than  the  being  content  under  the  Want  of 
them ;  and  a  prudent  and  virtuous  Behaviour  in 
Poverty,  is  more  attainable  than  a  Heady  Good- 
nefs  in  the  midft  of  Plenty.  In  the  former  of 
thefe  Circumftances,  a  Man  hath  but  One  Attack 
to  guard,  and  may  bend  all  his  Forces  againft 
That  without  Diftraftion  ;  If  he  can  but  keep  his 
Courage  up  from  finking  under  the  Affliction,  and 
maintain  his  Ground  with  Conftancy  and  Refo- 
lution,  he  hath  done  his  Bufinefs  efFe&ually.  But 
the  Temptations  of  Wealth  and  Profperity  are  vari- 
ous, I  nad  almoft  faid  infinite ;  and  the  Duties 
which  are  expe&ed  from  Perfons  in  that  Condi- 
tion, are  proporcionably  fo  too.   There  mutt  be 
Temperance  in  the  Ufe  of  them  ;  Moderation  in  our 

Defires ;  Liberality  to  thole  that  want  the  Com* 


*  Defunt  Inopis  mulfa ,  Avaritise  omnia,  t  Avajus  in  nul- 
lum bonus  eft,  in  fe  peflimus. 
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forts  we  enjoy  ,•  Vrudence  in  the  Choice  of  fit 
Objefts  to  exercife  that  Liberality  upon  ;  Humili- 
ty, and  Meeknefs,  and  Condefcenfion,  and  feveral 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  fpecify'd  particularly. 
The  Indigent  Man  hath  only  his  own  Virtue  to 
take  care  of ;  the  Rich  muft  preferve  That,  and 
hath  another  Task  of  A&ion  and  Diftribution  to 
take  care  of  afterwards.  He  that  divefts  him- 
felf  of  large  Poffeflions,  is  at  leifure  for  greater 
and  better  Things,  which  mov'd  fome  Philofo- 

})hers  and  Chriftians  to  do  fo.  He  does  at  the 
ame  time  disburden  himfelf  of  a  world  of  Cares 
and  Sorrows,  of  Duties  and  Difficulties  unavoid- 
able, which  attend  the  Management  of  himfelf^ 
firft  in  the  Purfuit  and  Acquifition,  then  in  the 
Keeping,  then  in  the  Ufing  and  Difpenfing  of 
Wealth.  So  that  upon  the  whole  Matter,  (ex- 
cept when  done  upon  a  Principle  of  Charity  and 
Religion)  This  is  only  the  declining  ot  Sollici- 
lude,  and  Bufinefs,  and  Trouble  •  and  when  fuch 
Men  pretend  to  Refignation,  and  Magnanimity, 
and  Contempt  of  the  World,  I  fliould  make  no 
Scruple  to  tell  them  very  freely,  Gentlemen,  Tou  re- 
nounce thefe  Things,  not  hecaufe  They  are  advantageous, 
and  you  are  got  above  them,  but  hecaufe  you  know  not 
bow  to  make  a  right  Ufe  of  them,  and  are  afraid  of 
the  Trouble  and  Hazard,  which  thofe  who  make  it  their 
Bufinefs  to  foffefs  and  manage  them  as  they  ought,  are  of 
ncceffity  expofed  to.  For  when  all  is  done,  though 
Riches  do  not  deferve  our  Hearts,  and  are  an  Ob- 
jcA  too  low  for  our  Ajfettions,  yet  they  are  as  much 
too  high  for  our  Difdain.  And  tho'  no  Wife  Man 
will  /ufFer  himfelf  to  be  brought  into  Bondage  to 
them,  nor  defire  them  immoderately,  nor  get  them 
indire&ly3  ncr  place  his  Happinefs  in  them  ,•  yet 
when  the  Bounty  of  Providence  hath  dealt  them 
to  us  fairly,  and  made  them  our  Lot ;  in  fuch  a 
Cafe,  what  Seneca  hath  obfcrv'd  is  undoubtedly 

true, 
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true,  That  for  a  Man  not  to  be  able  to  beat  a  plentiful 
Fortune y  is  not  an  Argument  of  bis  Wifdom>  but  a  Sym- 
ptom of  bis  Weakness  and  Littlenefs  of  Soul 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Senfuality  ;  and  Carnal  Lo)>e  in 

particular, 

THIS  is  a  burning  Fever,  and  furious  Paflion  j. 
ahd  the  Confequences  of  it  are  infinitely  9w /rc»s 
daftgerbus,  when  a  Man  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  van-  **t*r*u?. 
quifh'd  and  over-born  by  it.  Such  a-one  is  no  Anci  fMtt* 
longer  at  his  own  Difpofal  ,«  His  Body  fhall  en-  mm' 
dure  a  Thoufand  Tortures  in  Purfuit  of  Pleafure  ; 
His  Miftd  a  Thoufand  Reproachings  and  Self- 
Condemnations  :  In  fhort,  he  feels  a  perpetual 
Hell,  for  the  Service  and  Gratification  of  his  fil- 
thy Defire  ;  That  Defre3  if  allow'd,  and  let  alone, 
will  turn  to  Rage  and  Madnefs ;  and  yet  a  great 
part  of  this  is  unavoidable :  For  Nature  hath  gi- 
ven us  the  Inclination  ;  and  that  is  the  Reafon 
why  it  is  common  to  All,  and  very  Urong  in  the 
greateft  Part  of  Mankind.  The  Care  incumbent 
upon  Us  muft  be,  to  keep  a  Itrait  H:md,  and  a 
conftarit  Watch  over  this  Paflion  To  check  and 
divert  its  firft  Irregularities,  and  cool  thofe  Fires 
which  we  cannot  abfolutely  quench  :  For,  if  in- 
dulg'd,  it  levels  Men  with  Brutes,  ftupifies  all  our 
Wildom,  baffles  our  Refolution,  confounds  our 
Prudence  and  Conduct,  breaks  in  upon  our  Con- 
templation, hardens  the  Confcience,  blinds  the 
Eyes  of  the  Mind,  and  difturbs  all  the  Operati- 
ons of  our  moft  noble  Faculties.  This  convinc  cl 
Alexander  that  he  was  Mortal ;  and  is  fuch  another 

O  3  Argu- 
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Argument  oF  our  Frailty,  as  Sleep  is ;  for  both  of 
them  agree  in  fufpending,  fuppreffing,  and  bind- 
ing up  the  Powers  of  the  Reafonable  Soul. 
2.  Pbilofoffy  takes  upon  it  to  treat  of  all  manner  of 
tsbsmt  Subjefts,  and  ufes  great  Freedom  of  Expreffion  in 
nnct  doing  fo that  fo  the  true  Caufes  of  Things  may 
be  difcover'd,  a  right  Judgment  made  of  them, 
and  proper  Rules  and  Directions  given  for  the 
governing  our  felves  with  regard  to  them.  The 
lame  Thing  Divinity  does  likewife,  which  is  a  Sci- 
ence infinitely  more  fublime  and  refin'd,  of  ni- 
cer Honour,  and  greater  Modefty  and  Referve. 
And  this  Liberty  may  fometimes  be  very  conve- 
nient, nay,  very  innocent  and  chafte ;  for  the 
Sun  fhines  upon  Dunghils  without  contra&ing 
any  of  the  Pollution,  or  ill  Scents,  by  his  Rays 
that  fall  there.  "  But  this  is  a  Cafe  that  requires 
ff  great  Tendernefs  and  Caution,  and  ufually 
cc  Silence  is  the  moft  becoming,  and  the  moft 
cc  profitable  :  For  one  had  better  altogether  con- 
u  ceal  and  fupprefs  thofe  Things,  which,  when 
"  intended  for  Good,  are  yet  liable  and  likely 
<f  to  be  made  an  ill  Ufe  of  by  moft  of  Thofe 
cc  into  whofe  Hands  they  fall.  And  highly  pro- 
"  bable  it  is,  that  many  Perfons  have  learn'd  to 
u  be  more  exquifite  in  their  Vices  of  this  kind, 
Cf  by  thofe  very  Precepts  and  particular  Inftrudi- 
cc  ons,  defign  a  to  teach  them  how  to  prevent  or 
cc  conquer  thofe  Exorbitances".  Tis  true  in- 
ded  ,  Nature  by  ftrong  Impulfes  perfuades  to 
thefe  Gratifications  ,•  but  yet  it  is  as  true,  that 
fhe  teaches  us  to  blufh,  and  be  out  of  Counte- 
nance at  the  very  Mention  of  what  fhe  is  fo  im- 
portunate for.  Some  indeed  pretend,  that  we 
ought  to  be  alhamed  of  nothing  that  is  Natu- 
ral and  that  this  Jffettation  of  Modefty  ferves  only 
to  fliarpen  Mens  Appetites  the  more*  That 
we  may  as  well  be  afhamed  for  the  Infirmities 
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of  our  Bodies,  the  fpontaneous  Motions  of  our 
Lungs,  and  Heart,  and  Veins,  and  Arteries; 
our  Eating,  and  Drinking,  and  Wearinefs,  and 
Pain,  and  Sicknefs,  and  Dying  ,•  all  which,  like 
this  before  us,  have  their  Motions  and  Inter- 
vals, without  our  Confent  or  Knowledge;  return 
by  certain  neceffary  Caufes,  and  a<5fc  upon  us  by 
unfeea  Springs  ,•  and  All,  like  This  too,  betray 
the  great  Weaknefs,  and  indigent  State  of  Hu- 
mane Nature.    Our  Brain  discharges  it  ielf  by 
De fluxions,  our  Eyes  by  Tears,  our  Body  by  pro- 
per Evacuations ;  our  Faces  grow  red  or  pale 
our  Bodies  fat  and  lean,-  our  Hair  black,  or 
white,  or  grey  ;  and  we  are  not  concerned  in,  or 
for  thefe  Things  ,•  which  yet  are  no  more  Natural 
than  This,*  yet  They,  or  any  Difcourfe  of  Them, 
is  by  no  means  ignominious  or  unbecoming,  and 
in  the  prefent  Cafe  it  is.   To  all  which  Objedii- 
ons  it  were  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  general  Senfe 
and  Practice  of  all  civilizd  Perfons  and  Countries, 
who,  in  Proportion  to  their  being  polifh'd  and  re- 
fin'd  above  others,  have  ever  exprefs'd  a  greater  Re- 
ferve  in  educating  their  Children, in  their  own  Be- 
haviour and  Converfation,  and  in  looking  upon 
all  fuch  as  impudent  and  profligate,  who  indulge 
loofe  and  wanton  Difcourfe ;  and  even  They,  who 
are  but  too  much  Friends  and  Slaves  to  this  Paf- 
fion,  choofe  rather  to  provoke  it  by  diftant  myfte- 
rious  Expreffions,  and  naufeate  the  Roughnefi  and 
Rudeneft  of  blunt  uncomely  Language.   But  ftill 
you  will  ask,  whence  this  Shame  proceeds,  and 
how  that  Cuftom  became  fo  general.   The  Gra- 
tification of  thefe  Appetites,  I  grant  you,  is  not 
fliameful  in  it  felf  in  the  leaft  :  It  is  truly  and 
properly  Natural  ;  and  no  Shame  is  due  to  it,  fim- 
ply  confider  d    for  Beafts,  'tis  plain,  have  no  Senfe 
of  any.   But  why  do  I  fpeak  of  Beafts  ?  The  Sa- 
cred Oracles  of  God  themfelves,  have  told  us  ex- 

O  4  prefly 
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prefly,  that  This  is  no  Appendage  of  our  Na- 
ture that  while  Man  preferv'd  his  primitive  Pu- 
rity, and  was  in  that  Condition  which  was  ori- 
ginally and  truly  Humane,  he  had  no  Senfe  of 
Genii. 2 $. Shame*  nor  ever  blufh'd  at  his  own  Nakedntfs. 
Every  Work  of  God  is  Sacred  and  Good,  and 
nothing  but  the  Abufe  can  caft  a  Blemifh  upon 
it.  So  that  in  Truth,  Shame  is  only  the  Effect  of 
Weaknefs,  and  that  Weaknefs  the  EfFe&  of  Sin. 
Shame  came  into  the  World  afterwards,  and  by 
Accident ;  it  was  no  Part  of  the  Creation,  hath 
no  Being  in  Nature,  but  is  the  Creature  of  our 
own  Wickednefs,  and  what  we  have  brought  upon 
our  own  felves,  by  making  the  Workman^  of 
God,  Inftruments  of  Vice  and  Pollution. 
5.  The  true  Reafon  then,  which  makes  this  Paffion 
Ho*  it  is  fo  violently  condemnd  and  run  down,  is  not  from 
yiciouf.  any  reai  vjce  or  Shame  in  it,  when  confider'd 
abftradrly,  and  in  its  own  Nature  ;  but  from  the 
general  Corruption  and  Inordinacy  Men  are  be- 
tray'd  into  by  it.  For  how  very  few  are  there, 
that  have  any  Regard,  to  Moderation,  or  DifcretH 
on,  or  Decency  ?  What  infinite  indired  Methods 
do  they  ufe  for  the  gratifying  of  thefe  Appetites  ? 
What  Quarrels  and  Difturbances,  what  Wars  and 
Publick  Confufions,  what  Defolation  and  Ruine 
have  been  owing  to  this  accurfed  Caufe,  this  com- 
mon, but  moll  fatal  Incendiary  of  Mankind  ?  In- 
fomuch  that  the  Wickednefs  of  the  Means  that  in- 
troduce thefe  Pleafures,  and  the  long  black  Train 
of  Confequences  they  draw  after  them,  are  worfe 
a  thoufand  times  than  the  Thing  it  felf  :  The 
Expence  and  Damages  are  infinitely  more  than 
the  Purchafe  is  worth.  And  all  thefe  ill  EfFe&s 
are  peculiar  to  Mankind,  for  other  Creatures  know 
nothing  of  all  this  Clutter.  But  Men  have  ufed 
great  Induftry  to  trapan  themfelves ;  On  one  fide 
they  make  Laws  to  keep  them  off,  urge  Religion, 
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and  Modefty,  and  Decency,  to  reftrain  their  Defires ; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fharpen  and  in- 
flame them,  fet  all  their  Wits  at  work  to  con- 
trive, to  confound,  to  get  over  every  Thing  for 
the  compafling  their  Defires :  Witneft  Comedy  and 
Poetry  particularly,  whofe  pretended  Beauties,  even 
when  moft  Ghafte^  were  chiefly  feen  in  amorous 
Subje&s;  but  now  they  have  perfe&ly  proftitu- 
ted  therofelves  to  Lewdnefs,  and  feem  to  defign 
nothing  fo  much,  as  the  laughing  Virtue  and  Re- 
ferve  out  of  Doors,  as  if  Thefe  were  the  Things 
we  ought  moft  to  be  afham'd  of.  But  of  all 
others,  the  moft  mifchievous  Corruption  of  Na- 
ture feems  to  be  the  fetting  an  extravagant  value 
upon  ftollen  and  unlawful  pleafures  representing 
Injuries  of  this  kind  as  a  piece  of  Gallantry  and 
Accomplilhment ;  and  fuffering  thofe  Methods 
to  be  defpifed  and  ridiculed,  which  both  Divine 
and  Humane  Cofiftitutions  have  affigned  for  fatif- 
fying  M^n's  Natural  Defires,  by  Honefi  and  Honou- 
rable Marriage. 

For  Directions  and  Remedies  againft  this  Vice, 

confab  Book  III.  Ghap.  41. 


G  H  A  P.  XXIII. 


THE  Sea  it  felf  hath  not  more  Waves  and  Bil-  1. 
lows,  more  inconftant  nor  more  furious  in  Defires  in* 
their  Toffings  and  Rollings,  than  the  Heart  of finite% 
Man  hath  Defires.   This  is  a  vail  and  boundlefs 
Ocean  too,  govern'd  by  Winds  and  Tides,  various 
and  uncertain,-  it  is  confus'd  and  irrefolute;  fome- 

times 
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times  wicked  and  deteftable,  but  very  frequently 
vain  and  ridiculous  in  its  Delires. 
2.        But  the  firft  and  moft  neceffary  part  of  this 
Their  Di-  Confideration,  ought  to  be  a  due  Care  to  diftin- 
fimQiws.  g^jjk  t|iem  rightly ;  for  this  is  what  they  are  ve- 
ry capable  of.  And  here  you  may  obferve,  That 
iome  of  thefe  are  Natural ;  and  they  that  be  fb, 
are  jull  and  lawful,  and  common  to  Us  with 
Beans  :  They  are  likewife  ftiort,  and  bounded  in 
a  narrow  Compafs ;  a  Man  may  eaflly  fee  to  the 
End  of  them.   For  Thefe  there  is  abundant  Pro- 
vifion,  and  no  Man  is  poor  in  this  refped.  An 
Occafion  of  enlarging  upon  thefe  will  prefent  it 
felf  more  conveniently  hereafter ;  for  in  truth 
they  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Subje<5t  we 
are  now  upon,  fince,ftri<aiy  fpeaking,they  are  not 
Paffions. 

The  Others  are  either  befide,  or  bey ond  Nature  ; 
they  have  no  Foundation  in  our  Frame  and  Tem- 
per, but  exift  only  in  our  Opinions,  and  are  the 
Off-fpring  of  Fancy  and  Imagination  ,•  thefe  are 
Artificially  form'd  by  Induftry  and  ftrong  Impref- 
fion ;  they  are  fuperfluous  too ;  ferve  only  to  gra- 
tifie  our  Humours,  not  to  fupply  any  real  Neceffi- 
ties.  And  if  you  wou'd  have  them  diftinguifh'd 
from  the  former  by  a  different  Name,  call  them 
if  you  pleafe,  the  Coverings  of  the  Soul.  Thefe  are 
entirely  our  own  ;  the  Portion  or  the  Scandal  of 
our  Species,  Beads  are  altogether  unacquainted 
with  them ;  Man  is  the  only  Creature  irregular 
in  his  Appetites.  Thefe  have  no  certain  Mark  to 
aim  at,  no  End  where  to  ftop;  but  are  eternally 
in  Motion,  run  wild  and  at  random,  and  know 
not  what  they  would  have.  *  The  Defins  which  Na- 
— 

*  Defideria  naruralta  fimta  funf.   Ex  falsa  opinione  nafcemia 
ubt  dednanr  non  babent.  NulJus  entm  Terminus  faJfo  eft. 
-  Via  cunti  ali^uid  extfemsen  eft,  Error  knmenfus  efl.  Sgmtc. 
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ture  fuggefts,  are  determined  and  finite  5  but  thofe  which 
arife  from  Opinion  and  Wlnmfie,  are  Infinite for  Er- 
ror knows  no  Bounds.  A  Man  that  goes  in  the  Road  * 
wu[i  come  to  his  Joruneys  End  at  lafi  \  but  he  that  wan- 
ders out  of  the  Way,  may  wander  for  ever.  With  re- 
gard to  Thefe,  no  Man  ever  was,  none  ever  can 
be  Rich  or  Contented.  Somewhat  conftantly  falls 
/hort,  or  fome  freih  Thing  is  wanting.  Of  thefe 
it  is  that  the  Poet  fpeaks, 

« 

Their  Stores  increafe,  and  yet  I  know  not  what)  Creech, 
Still  they  do  fomethlng  want,  C^TxklV 

IVhich  neither  Pains  can  get,  nor  Heaven  can  grant,  Lib.  IQL 
To  fweU  their  narrow,  to  a  full  Efiate. 

To  fuch  wanton  Longings  of  the  Soul,  the  Cha- 
racters fet  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter 
agree  ,•  and  They  are  what  we  mean,  and  are  now 
treating  of  under  this  Head  of  PaJJwns.  Thefe  are 
the  Things  we  fweat  and  toil  fo  vehemently  for, 
the  gaining  what  we  might  very  well  be  without, 
and  the  latisfying  Defires  which  we  ought  not  to 
entertain.  'Tis  upon  the  Account,  and  for  the 
Sake  of  Thefe,  that  we  compafs  Sea  and  Land ; 
that  we  take  up  Arms,  and  kill  one  another ;  nay, 
that  Men  kill  and  drown  themfelves,  betray  and 
ruine  themfelves ;  which  gave  juft  grounds  for 
faying,  that  Coveteoufnefs  is  the  Root  of  all  Evil.  The 

Matter  indeed  is  fometimes  fo  orderd  by  Provi- 
dence, that  this  inordinate  Paffion  of  the  Mind 
fhould  be  made  its  own  Punifhment ;  and  while 
Men  are  greedy  to  gratifie  their  fantaftical  Wants, 
and  glut  themfelves  with  the  Riches  and  Pleafures 
of  Fortune,  they  lofe  a  real  Good,  and  cut  them- 


Scilicet  improbae 
Crefcunt  Divitiae ;  ramen 

C\iit;e  nefcio  quid  feaiper  *be#  ici. 

felves 
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felves  off  from  the  Advantages  of  Nature.  Which 
are  fo  much  more  valuable  than  the  other,  that 
Diogenes j  who  refus'd  the  large  Prefent  of  Money 
offer'd  by  Alexander,  defir'd  as  a  greater  Favour, 
that  he  woud  pleafe  to  ftand  afide,  and  not  hin- 
der him  from  the  Comfort  and  Brightnefs  of  the 
warm  Sun-ftiine. 


THOSE  Defires  which  are  Natural ,  and 
thefe  Coverings  laft  mention'd,  which  are 
Accidental,  and  Difeafes  to  the  Soul  ,  are  che- 
ri/h'd  by  Hope,  This  infpires  them  with  Warmth 
and  Strength  ;  this  blows  up  our  extravagant  Ima- 
ginations with  a  gentle  and  pleafing  Breath ,•  kin- 
dles a  Fire  in  our  Minds,  but  railes  fo  thick  a 
Smoak  withal,  that  it  quite  blinds  the  Under- 
ftanding  ,•  our  Thoughts  are  loft  and  bewilderd, 
and  violently  carry 'd  away  with  it ;  it  keeps  Us 
in  perpetual  Sufpenfe,  and  makes  us  dream  with 
our  Eyes  waking.  As  long  as  ever  our  Hopes 
laft,  we  never  let  go  our  Defires.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  once  Defpair  takes  poffeffion  of 
us,  the  Soul  is  perfe&ly  put  upon  the  Rack  $  and 
the  Thought  that  we  lhall  never  be  able  to  ob- 
tain what  we  aim  at,  is  fo  torturing  and  violent, 
that  it  bears  down  all  before  it;  and  we  lofe 
what  we  ftand  a&ually  poffeft  of,  for  the  fake  of 
fomewhat  which  we  apprehend  impoffible  to  be 
poffeft.  This  Paffion  is  like  froward  Children, 
who,  when  you  take  away  one  of  their  Play- 
things, throw  ths  reft  into  the  Fire  for  Madnefs, 
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It  grows  angry  with  it  felf,  turns  its  own  Exe- 
cutioner, and  revenges  its  Misfortunes  upon  its 
own  Head.  It  refutes  to  live  under  Difappoint- 
ments  and  Crofles,  and  chufes  rather  not  to  be 
at  all,  than  to  be  without  the  Thing  which  it  hath 
once  imagin'd  neceffary  to  its  Happinefs.  And 
thus  you  have  had  a  fhort  Account  of  thofe  Pajfi- 
ons,  which  have  fome  apparent  Good  for  their  Ob- 
jeA  ;  we  will  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confi- 
der  thofe  others,  which  arife  from  the  Apprehen- 
fion  of  Evil. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  Anger. 

ANger  is  a  foolifh  and  a  frantick  Paflion,  I# 
which  puts  us  quite  befides  our  felves  and  Dcfcripthn 
by  feeking  fome  means  of  beating  back  the  Evil, 
tnat  either  approaches  and  threatens,  or  hath  al- 
ready reached  and  fallen  upon  us,  makes  the  Blood 
boil  in  our  Hearts,  and  raifes  wild  and  furious 
Vapours  in  our  Mind  ;  fuch  as  blind  and  pervert 
our  Reafon,  and  thruft  us  headlong  upon  any  ,  tho' 
never  fo  defperate  Attempts^  that  may  contribute 
to  the  fatisfying  thofe  Defires  wc  have  of  taking 
Revenge,  and  doing  Mifchief  upon  the  Perfon 
that  gave  the  Provocation.  It  is  a  Jhcrt  Mad- 
nefs,  and  dangerous,  not  only  for  the  time  it  con- 
tinues, but  as  it  prepares  and  opens  the  Way  for 
a  lading  Phrenfie  and  Diftracftion.  The  Motions 
of  it  are  fo  fudden,  the  Violence  fo  ftrong,  that 
it  overpowers  all  our  other  Paffions,  fwallows 
them  up  quite,  or  carries  them  along  with  it  by 
theforce  of  its  own  Torrent, 

The 
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The  Caufes  from  whence  it  arifes  are  various. 
c*ufa.  Weaknefs  of  Judgment,  which  is  moft  remarkable  in 
Women  and  Children,  Aged  and  Sick  People; 
whom  Experience  Ihews  to  be  of  all  others  moft 
fretful  and  peevifli,  and  eafie  to  be  provoked. 
*  Every  thing  that  is  infirm,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  be 
querulous  andfroward.  It  is  a  Miftake  as  great  as 
it  is  common,  to  imagine  that  Fiercenefs  and 
Rage  is  an  Argument  of  Courage :  for  all  violent 
Motions  are  like  the  Efforts  of  old  Men  and 
Children,  who  run  when  they  would  walk,  and  go 
fafter,  becaufe  they  have  not  Strength  enough  to  go 
flow.  There  is  not  in  the  World  any  Thing  fo 
feeble  as  an  irregular  and  unfteady  Motion ;  and 
therefore  Anger,  which  is  fuch  in  the  Mind,  is 
rather  a  Mark  of  Infirmity  and  Cowardife.  It 
is  a  Diftemper  in  the  Soul,  which  makes  it  ten- 
der and  fore,  not  able  to  endure  Offences,-  as 
Hurts  and  Wounds  in  the  Body  render  the  Smart 
of  every  little  Blow  intolerable.  Were  it  in  a 
State  of  perfect  Health  and  Soundnefs,  every  Tri- 
fle cou'd  not  create  fo  great  a  Diforder.   t  But 

when  all  is  full  of  Aches  and  Difeafes  ,  the  gentlefi 
Touch  is  troublefome ,  and  it  is  always  complaining, 
beeaufe  always  ailing.  A  Mifer  will  fume  and 
ftorm  for  the  lofs  of  a  Penny,  for  the  mifling  of 
fome  Advantage  which  he  might  have  gain  d  ; 
A  jealous  Husband  will  fall  into  a  Rage  for  the 
moft  innocent  Smile  of  his  Wife,  or  the  leaft 
II.  Glance  of  her  Eye.  Luxury  and  Nicenefs,  or  any 
particular  Fancy,  that  renders  a  Man  Singular 
and  Humorfbm,  and  Uneafie ,  is  apt  uponithe 
leaft  Accident  which  croffes  that  Humour,  to  put 
him  into  PaJJion;  and  ||  No  one  thing  (fays  a  great 


*  Invalidum  orane  natura  querulum  eft. 

t  Nufquam  line  querela  segra  tanguntur. 

l|  Nulla  res  raagis  Iracundiam  alic,  quam  LuxurU. 
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Philofbpher)  cherijhes  Anger  more  than  this  vaimTtm- 
per.  So  again  does  the  being  fond  of  any  little  III. 
trifling  Things,  not  worth  our  Affedtion  and  Con- 
cern :  A  Glafs,  a  Dog,  a  Bird  ,•  This  is  a  Folly 
that  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  often 
expoles  us  to  molt  unreafonable  Paffions,-  the 
leaft  of  which  is  more  than  they  can  pollibly 
deferve.  Another  Caufe  is  Curiojity,  and  a  bufie  IV. 
inquifitive  Temper.  *  He  that  aks  too  many  Que- 
fiionS)  is  follicitous  to  difauiet  hlmfelf:  This  is  fo  far 

from  avoiding,  and  conniving  at,  that  it  is  feek- 
ing  Occafions,  hunting  about,  and  following  the 
Scent,  and  with  great  Eagernefs  and  Pleafure  * 
running  abroad  after  Provocations,  without  ha- 
ving the  Patience  to  Hay  till  They  come  home 
to  Us.  Sometimes  indeed  (  fays  Seneca  )  Anger  comes 
to  Usy  but  net  near  fo  often  as  We  go  to  It.  Another  V. 
is  Credulity  and  Eafinefs,  the  fufFering  our  felves  to 
be  poffeft  with  the  firft  Account,  and  the  firft 
Chance-comer,  and  not  referving  an  Ear  free  for 
the  other  fide  of  the  Caufe,  nor  fufpending  our 
Belief,  till  more  perfed  Information.  But  the 
Principal,  and  indeed  the  very  formal  Caufe  of  VL 
Anger y  is  an  Opinion  that  we  have  been  undervalu  d> 
and  ill  usd ;  That  fome  Word,  fome  Look,  (  for 
any  thing  will  ferve)  carried  an  Air  of  Con- 
tempt, and  was  lefs  refpe&ful  than  it  ought  to 
have  been.  This  is  always  the  Argument  angry 
Men  lay  hold  of  in  their  own  Juftification.  Cf  And 
(C  no  wonder  then ,  that  proud  Men  are  mod 
€€  Cholerick,  and  fuller  of  Refentment  than  any 
€C  others,  fince  no  other  Difpofition  makes  Men 
cc  think  fo  much  their  Due,  and  confequently  in- 
"  clines  them  to  be  fo  jealous  of  Affronts,  and 
cc  Omiffions  in  point  of  Refped.   For  which 


?  Qui  nimis  inquirir,  feipfum  inquietat. 

"  Reafon 
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Prov.  C(  Reafon  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that  Only  by  Vride 
xiii.  io.  fc  cometb  contention,  in  one  Place,  and  ftile§  it  moft 
xxi.  24.   cc  Emphatically  Troud  Wrath  in  another. 

3.  The  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  this  P^ffion  are 
signs  of  it.  many,  and  manifeft,  more  and  more  vifible  than 
thofe  of  any  other ;  and  fo  Str^pge  and  Strong, 
that  they  make  a  mighty  Difference  in  the  Per- 
fon,  alter  the  whole  Temper  and  Frame  both 
of  Body  and  Mind,  transform  and  turn  him  in- 
to quite  another  Man.  Infomuch,  that  *  it  is  not 
eafie  to  fay,  whether  this  Vice  be  more  detefiable,  or  more 
deformed  and  disfiguring  ;  Some  of  tbele  Changes 
and  Symptoms,  are  outward  and  apparent :  Red- 
nefs  and  Diftortions  of  the  Face,  Fierinefs  of  the 
Eyes,  a  wild  and  enraged  Look,  Deafnefs  and  In- 
fenfibility  in  the  Ears,  Foaming  at  the  Mouth, 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart ;  Quicknefs  and  Uneven- 
nefs  of  the  Pulfe,  Swelling  and  Burfting  Fulnefs  of 
the  Veins,Stammering  in  the  Tongue,Gnalhingand 
Setting  of  the  Teeth,  Loudnefs  and  Hoarfnefs  in 
the  Voice,  the  Speech  thick  and  indiftin&,*  and  in 
fhort,  The  whole  Body  is  let  on  Fire,  aud  in  a 
perfed  Fever.  Some  have  been  tranfported  to  fuch 
a  Degree,  upon  thefe  Occafions,  that  their  very 
Veins  have  broke,  their  Urine  ftopt,  and  they 
have  dropt  down  dead,  being  ftifled  and  ftrangled 
with  excefs  of  Paffion.  And  what  Condition  can 
we  fuppofe  their  Mind  mull  be  in  in  the  mean  while, 
when  the  Diforders  of  the  Body  are  fo  violent  and 
Difmal  ?  Anger  at  the  firft  Brufti,  quite  baniflies 
Reafon  and  confounds  the  Judgment ;  clears  all  be- 
fore it,  and  takes  poffeffion  for  it  felf  alone  ,•  and 
when  it  hath  got  it,  then  it  fills  all  with  Fire  and 
Smoke,  with  Darknefs  and  Confufion,  with  Noife 
and  Clamour ;  it  is  like  a  Robber,  or  an  Enemy, 
that  firft  drives  the  Matter  out  of  doors,and  then  fets 


*  Uc  fit  difficile,  utruramagis  deteftabile  vitium,  aut  dcformc 
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Fire  to  his  Houfe,  and  that  with  fuch  Fury  and 
Madnefs,  as  to  deftroy  and  burn  it  felf  alive  in  the 
Flames.  It  is  like  a  Ship  that  hath  neither  Rudder, 
nor  Pilot;  neither  Sails,  nor  Oars,  nor  Ballaftj  but 
floats  about  at  Random,  and  commits  it  felf  to  the 
Mercy  of  Winds  and  Waves ;  and  that,  when  the 
Sea  rides  higheft,  and  the  Storms  are  loudeft  and 
moft  raging.  And  what  can  be  expe&ed  in  fuch 
a  Cafe,  but  Strandings  and  Shipwrecks,  when  there 
are  fo  many  Rocks  on  every  fide,  to  break  her  to 
Pieces,  fo  many  Quick-fands  to  fwallow  her  up, 
when  fhe  thus  lets  her  felf  drive  upon  them  ? 

This  leads  us  to  confider  its  Effe<Sb,  which  are,  4* 
indeed,  very  great,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  ex- 
ceedingly  wretched  and  deplorable. 

I.  For  Firftj  Anger  urges  and  expofes  us  to  /»- 
jufiice ;  it  takes  Fire  afrelh,  and  is  render'd  nlore 
violent  and  fierce,  by  any  Oppofition,  tho'  ne- 
ver fo  reafonable  and  fair,*  and  that  too,  not 
only  by  Difpute  from  others,  but  even  from  a 
Man's  own  Senfes  and  Reflection,  and  the  being 
confcious  to  himfelf,  that  he  is  angry,  either  with- 
out any  juft  Caufe,  or  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  Provocation  deferved.  When  a  Man  hath  thus 
fufFer'd  his  Reafon  to  be  fhaken  and  difturbed,  let 
one,  with  all  the  Calmnefs  imaginable,  offer  the 
cleared  Vindication,  the  jufteft  Excufe,  any  thing 
to  remove  or  mitigate  this  Paffion,  all  is  to  no 
Purpofe,  or  to  worfe  than  none  for  Truth  and 
Innocence  are  ftill  but  more  enraging,  as  Seneca 
obferves :  In  ftfch  Cafes  *  the  Unreafonablenefs  of our 
Yajfion  makes  us  fo  much  more  obfiinate  and  unperfuada- 
bley  as  if  the  being  very  angry ,  and  implacable  ^  were 
the  befi  Argument  that  the  Ground  of  our  Anger  is  juft. 

The  Example  of  Pifo  upon  this  Occafion  is  well 

■i    '  ■ 

*  Pertinaciores  rtos  facit  iniquitas  ire,  quad  argumefitum  (It 
juftfc  irafccndi,  gravitet  irafci* 
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worth  our  Obfervation,  and  the  Story  is  generally 
known.  He,  who  was  in  other  Refpe<fts  eminent 
for  Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  yet  once  in  Heat  of  Paf- 
fion  put  Three  Perfons  to  Death  unjuftlyj  and 
flrain'd  the  Law  to  bring  them  in  Guilty,  only 
becaufe  there  had  been  one  proved  not  Guilty, 
whom  he  by  a  former  Sentence  had  adjudged  Guil- 
ty. Anger  is  likewife  exafperated  by  Silence  and 
CoUnefs,  becaufe  fuch  Indifference  fpeaks  Scorn  and 
Negleft  ;  and  when  Men  fee  their  Refentments 
make  no  Impreffion,  they  look  upon  themfelves 
to  be  flighted  and  affronted.  This  is  very  ufual 
with  Women,  who  oftentimes  put  themfelves 
into  a  Paffion,  purely  for  the  Sake  of  putting 
other  People  into  one  too ;  And  when  they  fee  that 
a  Man  does  not  condefcend  to  be  angry,  and  re- 
fufe  to  heap  on  more  Fewel,  they  take  all  imagi- 
nable Pains  to  cherifli  and  blow  up  their  own  Fire, 
and  grow  perfe&ly  out-ragious.  So  wild  and  fa- 
vage  a  Bead  is  Anger,  fo  fierce  and  intra#able, 
that  neither  Vindications  nor  Submiffions ;  neither 
Excufing  nor  Acknowledging neither  Speaking 
nor  holding  one's  Peace,  can  do  any  good  upon 
it.  No  foul  Means  can  tame,  no  fair  ones  win 
it  over,  or  make  it  gentle.  The  Injuftice  of  this 
Paffion  is  farther  evident,  in  that  it  always  takes 
upon  it  felf  to  be  both  Party  and  Judge  in  the 
fame  Caufe,  in  that  it  expeds  all  manner  of  People 
that  hear  or  know  any  thing  of  the  Matter,  ftiould 
take  its  Part,  and  juftify  its  Proceedings ;  and  takes 
it  mortally  ill,  nay,  flies  in  the  very  Faces  of  all 
that  either  fland  neuter,  or  in  any  degree  feem  to 
think  it  in  the  wrong. 

II.  A  Second  Eflfedt  of  this  Paffion  is  Headimfs 
and  Obftinacy,  Rafhnefs  and  Inconfideration.  it 
drives  us  forward,  and  thrutts  us  down  head-long, 
into  unfpeakable  Mifchiefs  ,•  and  very  often  draws 
upon  our  own  Heads  the  very  Calamities  we  are 
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endeavouring  to  avoid  by  being  angry    fche  very 
fame  Sufferings,  or  many  times  worfe  than  thofe, 
which  We  in  the  bitternefs  of  our  Malice  and  Re- 
venge, are  fo  eager  to  kiftiA  upon  others ;  and 
thus,  while  it  punifties  ah  Enemy,  it  tortures  and 
executes  it  felf.   This  tafjlon  is  no  ill  Refemblance 
of  Great  Ruins y  which  Craft  indeed,  and  batter 
whatever  they  fall  upon,  but  in  the  fame  Fall, 
break  themfelves  to  Pieces.   Anger  is  fo  eagerly 
bent  upon  the  Hurt  and  Deftru&ion  of  others, 
that  it  fights  out  of  all  Guard,  and  takes  no  man- 
ner of  Care  to  avoid  or  Ward  off  its  own  Death. 
It  draws  us  in,  and  hampers  us  in  a  Thoufand 
Inconveniences puts  us  upon  i peaking  and  doing 
many  Things  that  are  bale  and  unworthy,  fuch 
as  by  no  means  become  us,  and  what  we"  cannot 
but  be,  at  leaft  we  ought  to  be,  moft  heartily 
afhamed  of.    To  be  fliort  •  it  tranfports  Men  to 
thofe  Excefles  of  Extravagance  and  Rage,  that  they 
know  not  what  they  do ;  enfnares  them  in  the 
moft  injurious,  the  moft  fcandalous  Anions  ;  hur- 
ries them  into  Mifchief  incapable  of  any  Repara- 
tion, Murders  and  Blood fhed  ,•  Treachery  and  Vil- 
lany,  Poifonings,  and  fecret  Affaffinations.  Things 
that  leave  long  and  lafting  Remorle  behind,  and 
fuch  as  they  cannot  but  have  very  affli&ing  Re- 
membrance of  ever  after.    Alexander  the  Great  was  a 
remarkable  Inftance  of  this  kind    and  Pythagoras 
llfed  to  fay,  that  where  Anger  endedy  there  Repentance 
always  began. 

This  Vajfion  is  never  to  be  convinced  of  Folly ;  it 
is  big,  and  always  well  fatisfied  with  its  own  Di- 
fcretion  and  Juftice  j  flatters  and  pleafes  it  felf  with 
a  Notion,  that  the  Man  does  well  and  wifely 
to  be  angry  clears  it  felf  from  all  manner  of  Blame, 
and  lays  the  whole  Fault  upon  fome  ill  or  in- 
difcreet  Thing  done,  that  gave  the  Provocation. 
But,  fuppofing  another  guilty  of  Injuftice,  it  will 
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not  therefore  follow,  that  my  Anger  is  guilty  of 
none.  Suppofe  I  receive  Injury  from  another  Hand, 
will  my  paying  back  the  fame,  or  a  greater  Wrong, 
take  off  what  I  fuffer  i  Will  it  make  me  any  real 
Amends,  or  bring  any  true  Profit  to  me,  that 
another  fuffers  as  well  as  I  ?  The  Truth  is,  Anger 
hath  too  much  of  Obftinacy  and  hair-braind  Gid- 
dinefs,  ever  to  do  any  Good.  It  pretends  to  cure 
one  Evil  with  another  ,•  and  when  we  turn  over 
an  Offence  to  be  corrected  by  this  Paffion,  it  is  no 
better  than  fetting  Vice  to  chaftife  and  punifh  it 
felf.  Reafony  which  ought  always  to  bear  the  Sword, 
and  exercife  the  Supreme  Authority  in  our  Breafts, 
does  not  defire  any  fuch  hot-headed  Officers  to 
execute  her  Commands,  as  do  Things  upon  their 
own  Head,  without  waiting  for  Orders.  Reafon, 
like  Nature,  works  eafily  and  gradually,  is  fedate 
and  flow  j  and  whatever  is  violent,  is  equally  fo- 
reign, and  contrary  to  both. 

But  you  will  fay,  What !  muft  Virtue  then  be 
fo  tame  and  foft,  as  to  fee  the  Infolencies  of  Vice 
Triumphant,  without  any  degree  of  Indignation 
and  Concern  ?  Muft  fte  be  fo  bound  up,  as  not 
to  take  the  liberty  of  being  angry,  nor  dare  to 
make  any  Oppofition  againft  unreafonable  and 
wicked  Men.    To  this  I  anfwer.    Virtut  hath  its 
Freedoms,  but  they  are  fuch  as  are  juft    it  takes, 
it  defires  none,  that  are  unfit  or  unbecoming.  It 
hath  Courage  too,  but  this  Courage  muft  not  be 
employed  againft  it  felf.   Nor  muft  another  Man's 
III  be  converted  to  its  Prejudice  and  Difturbance. 
A  Wife  Man  is  as  much  obliged  to  bear  the  Vices 
of  Naughty  People  without  Paffion,  as  he  is  to 
fee  their  Profperity  without  Envy.   The  Indifcre- 
tion  of  rafh  and  heady  Men,  muft  be  endur'd 
with  the  fame  Patience  and  Pity  that  a  good 
Phyfician  exercifes  toward  his  Patients,  when  they 
are  under  the  Ravings  of  a  Fever.  There  is  not 
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any  one  Inftance  of  Wifdom  more  commendable 
in  ic  felf,  nor  more  ufeful  to  the  general  Good 
of  the  World,  than  that  of  being  able  to  bear  with 
the  Follies  and  Extravagances  of  other  People. 
For  if  we  do  not  fo,  the  Confequence  will  be,  that 
we  fliall  fell  into  the  fame  Extravagances  and  by 
not  fupporting  Their  Follies,  we  make  them  our 
Own. 

What  hath  been  fpoken  here  at  large  of  Anger 
in  particular,  is  in  great  meafure  applicable  to  the 
PaJJions  that  follow  j  fuch  as  Hatred,  and  Envy,  and 
Revenge ;  for  thefe  are  the  fame  in  Subftance,  and 
at  the  Bottom  ;  They  are  Anger  too,  but  they  are 
fbmewhat  otherwife  modified,  appearing  in  diffe- 
rent Forms,  and  cloath'd  with  different  Circum- 
Itances. 

Proper  Advice  and  Remedies  againft  this 
Paffion,  will  be  treated  of,  Book  III. 
Chap.  31. 


■ 

"char  XXVI. 

Hatred. 

p 

* 

HAtred  is  a  very  odd  Paffion.  It  gives  us  a  great 
deal  of  unaccountable  Vexation,  contrary  to 
&11  the  Reafon  in  the  World.  And  yet,  What  is 
there  more  torturing  and  infupportable,  than  this 
Refentment  ?  By  It  we  put  our  felves  perfe&ly  un- 
der the  Dominion  of  the  Thing  we  hate  ,*  and 
give  it  a  Power  to  affli&  and  torment  us.  The 
Sight  of  it  difturbs  our  Senfes,  ruffles  our  Spirits, 
and  makes  the  whole  Body  fick  and  diforder'd : 
The  Remembrance  of  it  raifes  a  Storm  in  our 
Minds ;  and  fleeping  or  waking,  fills  us  with  Dif- 
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tjuict  and  Impatience.   The  Idea's  of  fuch  Obje<as 
kre  Jtl^vays  hideous  and  ihocking ;  and  we  never 
entertain  them  without  Indignation  and  Horror, 
Spight  or  Grief;  fome  Relentment  not  eafy  to 
be  exprefs'd,  which  puts  us  befide  ourfelves,  and 
rends  our  very  Heart  afunder.   Thus  we  feel  in 
our  own  Perfons,  all  that  Torment  we  wifh  ano- 
ther, and  undergo  the  Puniftiment  we  think  due  to 
Him.    He  that  h&teth,  fe,  at  this  rate,  the  Patient, 
and  he  that  is  hated,  the  Agent.   Thus  it  certainly 
is  to  all  Intents  and  Piifpdfes  j  excepting  only,  that 
We  think  fit  (6  exprfcfs  it  otherwife,  and  deceive 
our  felves  with  Words,  <  and  Names  of  Things ,• 
For  it  is  evident  to  common  Senfc,  that  the  Hater 
is  in  Pain,  and  the  Pfrjln  kat&l  in  perfe&  Eafe  ; 
perhaps  too,  in  perfed  Ignorance  of  the  Matter. 
But,  afterall,  letus  confi<fer  and  examine  this  Point 
a  little.  What  is  it  that  We- hate  ?  Men?  or  Things  ? 
Be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  'risptain  we  do  not 
pitch  upon  the  right  Obje&.    For  if  any  thing  in 
the  World  deferves  to  ~be  hated  heartily,  it  is  Ha- 
tred it  [elf,  aiid  fuch  other  Paflions,  which,  like 
this,  breed  Difcords,  and  raife  Tumults  in  our 
Minds,  and  rebel  againft  that  Power,  which  of 
right  ought  to  comrtiand,  and  bear  an  abfolute 
Sway  in  us.  /For  when  our  Enemies  have  done  all 
they  can,  ftnl  neirher  They,  nor  any  Thing  elfe, 
¥utYiKh^x<^tftntP^6ns^  thefe,  can  do  us  any 
real  and  e^&ual  Injury.  - 

■For'Fart taular  £5&£(5fek>ns  agairift  this  Ev\\, 
"'1     'See  Book  111.  Chap.  32.    >  -  : 

-t     :  •if..:.;.-  . 

■    \-\    I    J        ,     -     :         V-  '  .i 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


En  V> 


E'frvy  is  own  Sifter  to  Hatred ;  as  like  as  Two 
Twins,  in  their  Fiercenefs  and  miferable  Ef- 
fefts.  This  is  a  wild  otitragious  Beaft  indeed,  more 
exquifite  in  Tomire  than  Ten  thoufand  Racks  ; 
and  of  all,  that  wretched  Mankind  feels,  beft  de- 
lervesthe  Title  of  a  Hell  upon  Earth.  This  lies 
perpetually  corroding  and  tearing  the  Heart-ftrings, 
and  cotiverts  other  Mens  Happinefs  into  an  Qcca- 
froh  bf  Ofcr  Mifery.  And  how  dreadful,  how  in- 
ceffant  inuft  that  Vexation  be,  which  both  Good 
ahdlEvil  confpire  to  aggravate  ?  Of  the  many  ill 
Effects  this  Paffion  hath,  That  is  a  very  confidera- 


TheirGomforts  ,•  they  unavoidably  fuffer  their  Own 
to  fjfrifh;  'and  flip  thro*  their  Fingers  ;  and  have 
no  Pleafure  or  true  Enjoyment  in  all  that  the  raoft 
bountiful  Providence  does,  or  can,  bellow  upon 


themfeives.  . 
•:         Directions  and  Remedies,  Proper  for  this 
"»  1  Evil j.        frt  n-f/cri^  i»  Book  III. 
Chap.  3  j;  ' 


» 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Jealoufy. 

r  ,  ^T*  H  E  Nature  and  the  Effeds  of  Jealoufy  have 
x  a  mighty  refemblance  to  that  Paffion  of  En- 
ay  laft  delcrib'd,  excepting  only  that  they  differ  in 
this  one  Circumftance :  The  Good  of  other  Men 
is  the  ObjeA  of  our  Envy  ;  but  our  own  Happinefs 
is  the  Objed  of  Jealoufy.  Some  Good,  which  we 
are  defirous  to  ingrofs  to  our  felves,  and  which 
we  apprehend  belongs  to  Us  alone ;  for  which 
reafon  we  dread  and  deteft  the  Communication  to 
any  Perfon  befide. 

£  Jealoufy  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  Soul  ;  an  Argument 
of  great  Weaknefs ;  an  evil  and  a  foolifli  Difea/e, 
but  withal  a  furious  and  terrible  one :  It  rages  and 
tyrannizes  over  the  Mind  ,•  infinuates  it  felf  under 
the  Pretence  of  extraordinary  Friend/hip  and  Ten- 
dernefs :  But  when  it  hath  gotten  Head,  and  ta- 
ken Poffeffion,  it  builds  a  mortal  Hatred  upon  the 
Foundation  of  Kindnefs.  Vertue,  and  Health, 
and  Beauty,  and  Defert,  and  Reputation,  which 
are  the  Attradives  of  our  Love  and  AfFe<&on,  are 
likewife  the  Motives  and  Incendiaries  of  this  Paf- 
fion  ,•  they  kindle  and  minifter  frefh  Fewel  to  both 
thefe  Fires. 

>  This  is  Wormwood  and  Gall  to  us :  It  depraves 
and  embitters  all  the  Sweets  of  life ;  and  com- 
monly mingles  it  felf  with  our  moft  delightful  En- 
joyments ;  and  thefe  it  renders  fo  fower  and  un- 
pleafant,  that  nothing  can  be  more  uneafy  to  us. 
It  turns  Love  into  Hatred,  Refpeft  into  Difdain, 
Aflurance  into  Diftruft  ;  It  breeds  a  moft  unhappy 

Curiofity, 
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Curiofity  ;  makes  us  bufie  and  inquifitive  to  our 
own  Ruin  ,•  defirous  and  imparient  to  know  what 
nothing  but  the  Ignorance  of,  can  keep  us  tolera- 
bly eafie  under,-  and  what,  when  we  do  know, 
there  is  no  Cure  for,  but  fuch  as  makes  the  Mif 
fortune  worfe,  and  more  painful.  For  Whither 
does  all  this  Information  tend,  but  only  to  bring 
the  Matter  out  of  Darknefs  and  Doubt,  into  cleat 
and  open  Day  to  have  Demonftration  of  our 
own  Unhappinefs,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  all  the 
World ;  to  make  our  felves  a  publick  j$ft,  and 
to  entail  Shame  and  Dilhonour  upon  our  Fa- 

Advice  and  Remedies  arainfi  thisfajjion  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Book  DDL  Chap.  3  j. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


V 


THE  Defire  of  Revenge  is,  in  the  firft  place,  a 
cowardly  and  effeminate  Faffion  ;  an  Argument 
of  a  weak  and  fordid,  a  narrow  and  abjeft  Soul ; 
and  accordingly  Experience  teaches  us,  that  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  fuch  others  as  have  mani- 
feftly  the  feebleft  Minds,  are  ever  the  moft  mali- 
cious, and  difpos'd  to  Revenge.  Brave  and  Gene- 
rous  Mind*  feel  little  of  thefe  Refentments :  they 
defpife  and  fcorn  it ;  either  becaufe  an  Injury, 
when  done  to  them,  does  not  make  any  great 
Impreffion;  or  that  the  Perfon  who  does  it,  is  not 
thought  confiderable  enough  to  give  them  any 
Difturbance  ,•  but  fo  it  is,  that  they  feel  them- 
felves  above  any  Commotions  of  this  kind,  as  the 
Poet  fays, 


a  . 
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*  A  Wrttcb  beneath  the  mighty  Catfar'j  notice. 


Hail, and  Thunder,  Hurricanes  and  Tempefts,  and 
Earthquakes,  all  thefe  diforderly  Agitations,  and 
loud  Ratlings,  which  we  fee,  and  feel,  and  hear, 
are  form* d  in  thefe  lower  Regions  of  the  Air  ; 
They  never  difcompofe,  or  in  any  Degree  affe<ft 
the  Heavfeiily  *  Bodies  and  higher  Orbs ;  All  there 
is  quiety  and  conftarit,  and  ferene  ;  Thefe  fra\\, 
and  comiptible,  and  groffer  Bodies  only  are  they 
that  fuffef  by  them.   And  thus  it  is  with  the  Rage 
and  Folly,  the  Noife  and  Brawlings,  the  Impu- 
dence and  Impotent  Malice  of  Fools :  They  never 
jhake  great  Souls,  nor  carry  fo  far  as  lofty  and 
generous  Minds :  An  Alexander  or  a  Cafary  an 
Eyaminondm  ~or  a  Scipib,  cannot  be  mov'd  by  all 
thatfuch  mean  Wretche^s  could  do  ojrfay:  for  all 
truly  Brave. Men,  and  thefe  in  particular,  have 
been  fo  far  from  meditating  Revenge,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  remarkable  for  doing  good  to 

their  Enemies. 

Secondly,  This  is  a  very  troublefome  and  rel- 
iefs Vdffim,  futtof  Heat,  full  of  Smart  Smd  Sting,- 
it  boils  ahd;  bubbles  in  theBreaft,  and  gnaws  the 
Heart  liHe  ai  Viper 7  diftra&s  the  Men  infe&ed, 
difturbs  their  Ehjoymtems,  takes  off  the  Peace  and 
jCcmfootdf-  their  Diys,  atffi  breaks  the  Sleep  of 
their  Nights. 

It  is  alio  a  Tajfumfull  of  Injuftice  ;  for  it*  tortures 
an  inaocsntiPerfon,  and  adds  Grief  and  Pain 
to  hitn,  that  was  wounded  and  affli&dd  before. 
It  is  properly  the  Party's  Bufinefs  who  Commit- 
ted the-  Offence ,  to  labour  under  the  Remorfe 
and  the  Punifhment :  and  all  thofe  other  ill  Con- 
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fequences,  which  the  Defire  of  Revenge  unavoi- 
dably draws  after  it.  And  yet  by  this,  the  Suf- 
fering and  Guiltlefs  Party  makes  it  his  Care  to 
load  himfelf  with  thefe  heavy  Burdens,  as  if  the 
receiving  of  the  Injury  were  npt  of  it  felf  Af- 
tti&ton  lufficient,  without  fuch  voluntary  and  itu- 
died  Aggravations.  Thus  it  happens  frequently, 
C  generally  indeed  )  that,  while  the  Innocent  and 
Injur  d  is  racking  himfelf  with  the  impatient  D&- 
/ires,  and  the  Contrivance  of  ,proper  Methods for 
Revenge0  the  guilty  Aggreflbur  enjoy  s~himfelf  ia 
Eafe  and  Plcafure,  arid  perhaps  makes*  the  Others 
Uneafineft  a  Jeft  and  a  Diver  (ion.  But  This  fe 
only  the  Beginning  of  Mifchiefs  and  Jnjuftke^ 
for  the  Means  of  pucting:fuch  .Defines  io  exeeutia$t 
are  yet  infinitely  .more  fo  •  which  indeed  ane^f 
all,  of.  any  kinds  ;  Baleneft  and  Treachery,  Per- 
jury: and  Subordination,  a  fecret  Stab,  or  an  Am*- 
bufcade  of  Ruffians^  in  Ihort,  the  fottleft,  blackeft , 
and  inoft  Villanous  Defigns :  For  otte  oeculiar  ill 
EffeA  of  this  Vice  is,  that  it  extinguimes  all  Na- 
tural Juftice,  breaks  through  all  the  Reftraints  of 
Honour  and  Duty;,  and  fticks  at  no  praaftice,  tho* 
never  fo  foul  and  dcteftabk,  to  accomjriMh  its  Bloo- 
dy Intentions.  :  j.  A 
Laftly.  The  very  Execution  of  thefe  Defigns,  Is 
not  only  painful  and  difficult  but  extremely  dan- 
gerous :  •  For  Experience  fliew6'  us  daily that  he 
who  endeavours  to  revenge  hiaifelf,  does  not  e£- 
fedr  his  whole  Wifli,  nor  is  in  svery  Paint  fuccef- 
ful :  Either  he  meets- with  a  Defeat^  *nd  cannot 
do  thi  Mifchief  he  woa'd  ;  or,  at  leaft  he  is  dis- 
appointed as  to  bis< otevn  Security  and  Sitisfa#ion, 
and  ftiffcrs  the  Mifchief  he  wou'd  not*  He  at- 
tempts to  put  out  One  of  his  Enemy  s  Eyes,  and 
at  the. fame  ante 4>utsr  out  Both  his  own.  He 
renders  Wmfelf  obnoxious  to  juftice,  and;  brings 
Trouble  and  Danger  to  all  his  Friends  j  is  loft  to 
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the  World,  and  to  his  own  Quiet  forc'd  to  hide 
and  flee  from  Place  to  Place,  and  is  every 
where  dogg'd  clofe  at  the  Heels  by  his  own  guil- 
ty Fears. 

And  after  all ;  the  killing  an  Enemy,  and  di- 
spatching him  out  of  the  way,  may  be  Cruelty  ;  but 
it  is  not  properly  Revenge :  For  a  Man  does  then 
only  takeSatisfa&ion  and  Revenge,  when  he  hum- 
bles his  Enemy,  and  forces  him  to  Suffering  and 
Submiflion ;  not  when  he  puts  him  paft  all  Suffer- 
ing, and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Anger ;  the  ren- 
dring  of  which  Senfible  and  Painful,  is  the  only 


End  Revenge  can  propofe  to  it  felf.  According- 
ly we  fee,  no  Man  is  fo  vain  and  abfurd,  to  fail 
foul  upon  a  Stone,  or  a  Brute  ,*  becaufe  he  knows 
thefe  cannot  feel,  or  cannot  confider  the  Effe&s 
of  his  Rage.  In  all  true  Revenge,  it  is  neceffary, 
that  the  Perfon  who  executes  it,  fhou'd  receive 
fome  Satisfaction  in  the  Pains  he  inflicSb  ;  and 
that  the  Perfon,  on  whom  it  is  infli&ed,  fhould 
feel  the  Smart,  and  be  humbled  by  the  Sorrow, 
and  pay  fo  dear  for  the  Injury  he  hath  done, 
that  he  may  be  made  to  repent  it.  But  a  Man 
that  is  killed,  is  out  of  any  condition  of  Grief  or 
Repentance;  he  is  indeed  from  thenceforth  ef- 
fectually fecur'd  from  all  manner  of  Suffering : 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Revenger  himlelf 
continues  in  a  Capacity  of  both,  and  oftentimes 
feels  the  Weight  of  his  own  JDifpleafure,  by  a  State 
of  fi^d  Sorrow  and  Fear  ever  after.  Killing  then 
is  only  a  Betraying  of  our  Cowardife.  It  is  the 
Confequence  ot  our  being  afraid,  that  the  Perfon 
we  intend  to  punifh,  fhou'd  Relent  to  our  Preju- 
dice, and  take  an  opportunity  of  paying  us  again 
in  our  own  Coin.  We  are  willing  from  thefe 
Apprehenfions  to  make  an  End  of  him  at  once, 
and  rid  our  felves  from  any  future  Hazard  ;  which 
is  indeed  to  quit  our  Point,  to  lofe  die  End  of 
1  Revenge 
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Revenge,  and  caft  a  Blemifh  upon  our  own  Re- 
putation. It  is  an  Artifice,  and  an  aft  of  Cauti- 
on, rather  than  of  Courage ;  It  is  an  Intention  to 
make  fure  Work,  and  conmlts  our  Safety  much  more 
than  our  *  Honour. 

*  Qui  occidit  long*,  non  ulcifcitur,  nec  gloriam  aflequirar. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Cruelty, 

(~\Ruelty  is  a  molt  horrid  and  deteftable  Vice,  a 
V^y  Quality  peculiar  to  Villains  and  Brutes  ,•  fo 
contrary  to  Nature,  that  it  is  diftinguifli'd  by  that 
fcandalous  Name  of  Inhumanity. 

It  proceeds  from,  and  indeed  is  the  natural  Ef~ 
fe&  of  Bafenefs  and  Cowardife:  For  Valour  and 
Gtnerofity  never  exert  their  Power,  except  where 
they  meet  with  Oppofition.  They  have  done 
their  Bufinefs,  and  hold  their  hand,  as  foon  as  they 
find  an  Enemy  fubdu'd,  and  at  their  Mercy.  This 
was  the  true  Courage  of  brave  old  Romans,  *  to 

bumble  the  Obfiinate,  and  [fare  the  Vanauiflid. 

But  Cowardife,  which  afFeds  a  falfe  Greatnefs, 
and  pretends  to  Triumphs,  which  belong  not  to  it, 
gluts  it  felf  with  Blood  and  Maflacres,  inftead  of 
Generous  Conquering :  And  accordingly,  we  al- 
ways find,  that  Carnage  and  Slaughter,  have  only 
Common  Soldiers,  and  the  Plundering  part  of  the 
Army,  for  its  Executioners.  And  no  Furer  Sign  in 


t  Romans  Virtus-  Parcere  Subje&t?,  &  defoliate  Superbos. 

the 
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the  World  can  be  given  of  Men's  being  timorous 
Poultrons ,  than  their  being  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  void  of  Pity  and  Remorfe.  This  is  the  very 
Thing  that  difpofes  Tyrants  and  Ufurpers  to  Cru- 
elty ;  They  live  always  in  fear,  and  never  think 
themfelves  tolerably  fafe,  till  thofe,  that  are  in  any 
condition  of  giving  them  Difturbance,  are  utterly 
extirpated and  therefore  they  lay  about  them, 
and  fall  foul  upon  every  Body,  without  diftin#i- 
on ;  neither  Age  nor  Sex  can  move  Compaffion, 
or  feem  inconfiderable  enough  to  be  fpared. 

*  Lavijh  of  Blood  the  Coward  kills  ;  The  Brave 
Holds  his  relenting  hand,  and  dares  to  fave. 

Sneaking  and  timerous  Dogs  bite  and  tear  to  Pie- 
ces the  Skins  and  Carkaffes  of  wild  Beafts,  which 
they  run  away  from,  when  alive  and  in  the  Fields. 
And  what  Account  can  be  given,  why  Civil  Wars, 
and  Popular  Infurre&ions  Inou'd  fpill  more  Blood 
than  foreign  Engagements  ?  What  more  probable 
than  This^that  the  great  Ringleaders  and  A&ors  in 
Seditions  and  Domeftick  Differences,  are  the  Mobb 
and  Refufe  of  the  People whereas  the  Other  are 
begun  and  fought  upon  Principles  of  Honour  and 
Juftice,  by  fair  and  generous  Enemies  ?  When 
the  Emperour  Mauritius  had  receiv'd  Information, 
that  one  Tbocas,  a  Soldier  in  his  Army,  defign'd 
to  kill  him, he  enquird  into  the  Temper  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Man  :  And  upon  his  Son  in- Law 
Tbilifs  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  a  Cowardly 
Fellow,  the  Emperour  prefently  concluded,  there 
was  Danger  indeed,  and  that  Inch  a  one  was  cut 
cut  for  Barbarity  and  Murder.  Sometimes,  'tis 
true,  Another  Caufe  may  be  given  for  this  Quali- 


*  Cun&a  fcric,  dam  cuntta  timet. 
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ty,  which  is  an  inward  Malignity  and  Spight;  a 
Soul  that  rejoyces  in  Mifchief,  and  Fealts  upon 
Blood ;  fuch  as  Caligula  feems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly. But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  few  fuch  Inftances 
of  Depravity  are  to  be  found;  for  indeed  they  are 
not  Men,  but  Monfters  in  Humane  Shape. 

r 

 -  .  ■    

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Grief. 

I 

*    4  1 
1 

» 

{^Rlef  is  a  Sinking  and  Defpondency  of  the  Im 

Mind,  when  deje&ed  by  an  Opinion  of Dejinittm 
ibme  very%great  Evils  lying  heavy  upon  us.  Iff 
is  a  very  dangerous  Enemy,  deftru&ive  to  our 
Quiet  and  Comfort  ,•  and,  if  good  Care  be  not 
taken  of  it  in  time,  waftes  and  weakens  the  Soul, 
deprives  us  of  the  Ufe  of  our  Reafon,  difables  us 
from  difcharging  our  Duties,  and  looking  after 
her  Bufinefs  $  and  in  time  ipreads  a  Ruft  upon 
the  Soul,  adulterates  and  depofes  the  whole  Man, 
binds  up  his  Senfes,  and  lays  his  Virtues  to  fleep, 
when  there  is  moll  occafion  for  rowzing  and  arm- 
ing them  ajjainft  the  Calamity,  that  fubdues  and 
oppreffes  him.  In  order  to  beget  in  us  a  becoming 
Averfion  to  this  Paflion,  and  employing  our  ut- 
moft  Strength  and  Abilities  to  refift  and  repel  it, 
we  ftiall  do  well  to  confider  ferioufly  the  pernici- 
ous Effe&s  of  it,  and  difcover  how  foolifti,  how 
unbecoming  and  deformed  it  is  how  extremely 
inconfiftent  with  the  Chara&er  of  Wife  Men,  as 
the  Philofophy  of  the  Stohks  mod  truly  reprefents 
it.  But  This,  as  Matters-  are  commonly  order'd 
is  no  fuch  eafie  Undertaking,-  for  it  hath  learnt 
to  excufe,  and  vindicate,  and  let  it  ielf  off  under 
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the  fpecious  Colours  of  Nature,  and  Affeftion,  and 
Tendernefs,  and  Goodnefs ;  nay,  the  Generality 
of  the  World  are  fo  far  mif-led,  that  they  keep  ic 
in  Countenance,  pay  it  Honour  and  Relpeft,  and 
think  it  a  Duty  and  a  Virtue  ,•  as  if  Wifdom  and 
Conference  never  appear'd  more  beautiful  than  in 
a  Mourning-Drefs. 
2.        Now  in  anfwer  to  thefe  vain  Pretences  in  its 
Ti$  Utm*  Favour,  we  may  obferve  firft  of  all,  that  This  is 
turd.      fQ  far  from  being  agreeable  to  Nature,  as  it  woud 


be  thought,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ra- 
ther a  Matter  of  Formality,  and  dire&ly  contrary 
to  Nature :  which  it  is  very  eafie  to  demonftrate, 
if  Men  will  lay  afide  the  Prejudices  of  Cuftom, 
and  confider  it  impartially.  As  for  thofe  publick 
and  folemn  Mournings,  ( I  mean  not  this  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  real,  decent,  and  affe&ionate  Con- 
cern) but  for  the  Mournings  which  areprato'd 
with  fo  much  Ceremony  and  Affe&ation,  and 
were  fo  by  the  Ancients  heretofore,  as  well  as  by 
the  Generality  of  Mankind  at  this  Day  ,•  Where,  I 
fay,  can  we  find  a  greater  Cheat,  a  groffer  Sham 
and  Banter  upon  the  World  ?  How  many  indu- 
ftrious  Impoftures  and  Hypocrifies  i  What  artificial 
Conftraints  in  our  Behaviour  are  fought,  and  coun- 
terfeited, both  by  the  Perfons  themlelves,  who  are 
interefted  in  the  Occafion  of  them  and  of  all  the 
reft  that  are  taken  in,  and  bear  a  Part  in  this  me- 
lancholy Pomp  ?  And,  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough, 
we  refine  and  improve  the  Deceit,  we  even  hire 
Men  on  purpofe  to  put  on  this  Folly,  to  ftand 
as  Mutes,  or  to  make  dreadful  Lamentations,-  to 
move  and  heighten  a  Paffion  which  ought  to  be 
fuppreft;  to  give  Groans  and  Sighs  for  a  Price, 
fuch  as  we  all  know  are  feign'd  and  extorted  to 
Ihed  Tears  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Spe#a" 
tours,  fuch  as  fall,  only  when  they  are  feen  to  do 
fo,  and  are  immediately  dry'd  up,  as  foon  as  the 
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Company  retires.  And,  pray,  Where  does  Na- 
ture teach  us  any  thing  like  This  ?  What  can 
there  be  indeed  more  ablurd  and  vain  ;  what  does 
Nature  condemn,  what  does  it  deteft  more  than 
luch  Infincerity  ?  This  is  nothing  but  Opinion  and 
Fafhion,  the  Caufe  and  Cherifner  of  almoft  all 
our  Paffions ;  the  Tyranny  of  Cuftom,  and  vul- 
gar Error,  that  inftru&s  Men  to  indulge  their 
Grief  in  fuch  a  formal  manner.  From  hence  it 
is,  that,  if  a  Man  be  not  deeply  enough  affe&ed 
in  his  own  Perfon,  and  cannot  furnifti  a  fufficient 
Proportion  of  Tears  and  hanging  Looks  out  of  his 
own  Stock,  he  is  thought  obligd  to  hire  and  pur- 
chafe  a  Supply  from  others  who  make  a  Trade  of 
it.  So  that  for  the  fatisfying  what  the  World 
calls  Decency y  we  put  our  felves  to  vaft  Expence  ; 
which  Nature,  if  we  would  take  her  Judgment, 
is  fo  far  from  prefcribing,  that  She  molt  freely  ac- 
quits us  of,  nay,  condemns  us  for  it.  Is  not  this,  in 
Truth,  a  publick  and  ftudy'd  Affront  upon  Reafon 
and  Common  Senfe,  a  Conftraint,  and  a  corrupt- 
ing of  Nature,  a  proftituting  and  debauching  of 
the  Manhood  in  us,  a  mocking  the  World,  and 
making  a  Jeft  of  our  felves ;  and  that  for  no 
other  purpofe,  but  meerly  to  comply  with  the  No- 
tions of  the  abfurd  Vulgar,  which  abound  in  no- 
thing fo  much  as  Falfliood  and  Miftake,  and  ad- 
mire nothing  fo  much  as  Counterfeit  and  Dif- 
guife  ? 

Nor  are  our  Private  Sorrows  much  better  :  For  Mwte 
Thefe,  whatever  they  may  feem,  are  no  more 
Natural  than  the  former.  Did  Nature  infpire  or 
di&ate  them,  they  wou'd  be  common  to  all  Man- 
kind they  wou'd  affed  all  Mankind  almoft  equal- 
ly ;  /ince  All  partake  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  fome  few,  forrie  fmall  Circumftances. 
But  here  we  find  very  different  Refinements:  The 
fame  Objefts,  which  afflid  and  grieve  fome,  are 
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Matter  of  Joy  and  Satisfadion  to  others  ,•  and 
what  draws  Tears  and  bitter  Cries  from  one  Per- 
fon,and  one  Country, is  receive  with  great  Chear- 
fulnefs  by  another.  What  One  does,  Another  dif- 
approves ;  and  the  Friends  of  Mourners  think  it 
their  Duty  to  exhort,  to  comfort,  to  chide  them, 
to  beg  that  they  wou'd  recoiled  themfelves,  call  in 
Reaftn  and  Religion  to  their  Afliftance,  be  Men 
again,  and  dry  up  their  Tears.  Obferve  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Them  who  take  Pains  to  afflid  them- 
felves  ,•  hear  what  they  fay  when  you  have  given 
them  this  good  Counfel  ,•  They  will  make  no  Dif- 
ficulty to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  a  Folly  and  a 
Weaknefs,  to  be  guilty  of  exceflive  Paffions they 
will  commend  and  call  thofe  happy,  who  can  ftand 
the  Shock  of  Adverfity,  and  have  fo  much  Go- 
vernment of  Temper,  and  fuchPrefence  of  Mind, 
as  to  meet  an  Afflidion  bravely,  and  bear  it  fteadi- 
ly,  and  fet  a  gallant  and  mafculine  Spirit  in  Ar- 
ray againft  it.  Thus  they  excufe,  but  they  dare 
not  juftify  their  own  Concern  ,•  They  fay,  they 
cannot  help  it,  and  by  that  Apology,  lament,  if 
not  condemn,  themfelves ;  for  this  implies  they 
Wifli,  and  think  it  were  better,  if  they  cou'd 
overcome  their  Grief.  And,  in  Truth,  the  Thing 
is  very  plain  in  thefe  private  Mournings  too,  that 
Men  do  not  fo  much  fute  their  Sorrows  to  their 
Sufferings,  as  to  the  received  Notions  of  thofe, 
among  whom  they  dwell  and  converfe.  And  if 
we  take  a  clofe  and  nicer  View,  this  will  difcover 
to  us,  that  Opinion  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
immoderate  Melancholy  That  our  Torment  and 
Vexation  proceeds  from  the  falfe  Reprefentations 
of  Things^  and  that  we  grieve,  either  fooner  than 
we  ought,  by  Anticipation,  and  Fear,  and  follici- 
tou>  Apprehenfions  of  what  will  come  hereafter  ; 
Which,  like  lb  many  falfe  Perfpedives,  let  the 
Objid  nearer  our  Sight ,  or  elfe  magnify  the 
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Bulk  of  it  to  our  Eye,  and  fo  make  us  grieve  more 
than  we  ought,  upon  a  Suppofal  of  the  Calami- 
ty being  much  greater  than  really  it  is. 

But  ftill  all  This  is  contrary  to  Nature  :  For  3.' 
Grief  deforms  and  defaces  all  thofe  Excellencies,  Vm«m*l 
which  are  mod  beautiful  and  lovely  in  us.  Thefe 
all  are  blunted  and  melted  down  by  this  corroding 
Paffion,  like  the  Luitre  of  a  Pearl,  diffolv'd  in  Vi- 
negar.  And  really  we  are  then  a  miferable  Sight, 
our  Head  hanging  down,  our  Eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Ground,  our  Tongue  fpeechlefs,  our  Limbs  ftiff 
and  motionlefs,  our  Looks  wild  and  confuted,  our 
Ears  deaf  and  infenfible,  our  Minds  void  of  all 
Attention  and  compofed  Thought.   How  diftant 
is  this  from  the  Beauty,  the  Dignity,  the  Maje- 
Ity  of  our  Original  Form  and  Temper  ?  Are  thefe 
Men  i  You  may  better  call  them  -walking  Statues, 
which  only  fweat  forth  Moifture  at  their  Eyes  $ 
like  Niobe,  whom  the  Poets,  to  reprefent  the  Mi- 
feries  of  exceffive  Grief,  have  feigned  to  be  tranf- 
form'd  into  a  weeping  Marble.  ^ 

But  it  were  well,  if  this  Paffion,  being  Unna-  4* 
tural,  were  the  worft  of  it  ,•  I  have  a  yet  much  *$£iUf, 
more  heinous  Accufation  to  charge  it  with  For 
it  flies  in  the  Face  of  God  himfelf,  and  arraigns 
his  Juftice,  and  Wifdom,  and  Providence.  What 
better  Conftru&ion  can  any  Man  in  Reafon  put 
upon  our  rafh  Complaints,  and  optragious  Paflions, 
than  a  Mind  difcontented  with  the  Great  Governor 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  his  Difpoials  of  Us,  and  our 
Affairs  ?  To  murmur  and  repine  at  what  is  done 
by  Him,  is  to  find  Fault  with  Him  who  does  it ; 
and  in  an  oblique,  and  little  more  refpe&ful  Way, 
to  charge  him  with  Folly  or  Hard-dealing.  The 
Law  and  Condition,  which  he  hath  fixed  to  him- 
felf for  the  Government  of  the  World,  is,  that 
all  Things  in  thefe  Sublunary  Regions  (hall  be 
changeable  and  inconftant,  ever  in  Motion,  and 
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fubjcA  to  Decays  and  Death.  If  then  we  know 
this  to  be  their  Condition,  why  do  we  afflift  our 
felves  for  that,  which  is  the  common  Face  of  all 
here  below  $  for  that  which  could  not  be  new, 
and  ftould  not  be  a  Surprize  to  us ;  what  if  we 
did  not,  yet  we  might,  and  ought  to  have  expe<Sted  ? 
And  if  we  did  not  know  this,  the  trueft  and  only 
reasonable  Matter  for  grieving,  is  our  own  molt 
wretched  Ignorance.  Of  a  Truth,  fo  evident,  fo 
ufeful,  fo  neceffary  to  be  known,-  a  Truth,  that 
Nature  hath  graven  every  where,  in  Chara&ers 
fo.  large  and  legible,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us 
to  go  abroad,  and  not  meet  it,  or  to  turn  our 
Eyes  ary  way  at  Home,  and  not  read  it.  Others, 
our  Selves,  and  Every  thing  carry  this  Infcription. 
Alas!  we  miftake  our  Poft,  and  Quality.  Man's 
Bufinefs  here  is  not  to  give  Laws3  but  to  receive 
and  fubmit  to  them.  The  Adminiftration  of  Af- 
fairs is  lodged  in  higher  and  better  Hands.  The 
Order  of  the  Univerle  is  eftablilh'd  and  We,  who 
are  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of  this  vaft  Body,  mutt 
follow  the  Motions  of  the  Whole,  and  take  con- 
tentedly what  falls  to  our  Share.  To  fret  and 
vex  our  felves,  is  to  be  concern'd,  that  Eternal 
Ordinances  are  not  reverted  and  diflettled  for  our 
Sakes  that  we  are  not  made  an  Exception  to  all 
Created  Nature;  which, befides  the  intolerable  Ar- 
rogance and  Impiety  it  is  guilty  of  againft  God, 
is  no  lefs  infupportable  Folly  with  refpe&  to  our 
felves  for  it  mends  not  the  Matter  one  whit, 
but  adds  Weight  to  what  Providence  hath  laid 
upon  us  already,  and  makes  all  our  Sufferings 
double. 

For  wc  muft  add  too,  that  it  is  exceeding  de- 
[truci'ivc,  and  of  extreme  ill  Confequence  to  Men; 
The  Danger  whereof  is  but  the  more  increafed, 
by  its  hurting  us,  under  a  Pretence  of  doing 
us  Good.   It  flatters  with  falfe  Hopes,  and  a  fair 
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Shew  of  Relief but  in  reality  aggravates  the  Mif- 
fortune^  and  while  it  profeifesto  draw  the  Weapoa 
out  of  our  Side,  makes  the  Wound  wider  and 
deeper,  and  thrufts  a  Dagger  into  our  Hearts.  Be- 
fides,  thefe  Thrufts  are  infinitely  the  more  difficult 
to  defend  our  felves  againft  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  Dome- 
flick  Enemy  that  gives  them  ;  One  that  we  cannot 
run  away  from,  One  that  is  fed  andcherifhed  with- 
in our  own  Bofoms,  and  which  we  our  felves  have 
bred  up  and  given  Birth  to,  merely  to  be  a  Vena- 
tion and  a  Punifhment  to  us. 

The  Effe&s,  indeed,  of  Grief,  are  univerfally  6. 
mifchievous ;  they  fpread  themfelves  quite  over  the  Outwardly 
whole  Man  and  while  they  infip&,  do  very  much 
impair  every  Part  of  him.  As  to  the  External 
Appearance,  it  difhonours,  and  is  a  Reproach  to 
the  Man,  by  that  Deformity,  and  Change  of  Coun-? 
tenanqe,  brought  upon  him  by  this  means.  Do  but 
obferve,  when  once  Grief  enters,  how  it  fills  Men 
with  Shame  and  Confufion,  fo  that  they  dare  no 
more  fliew  themfelves  in  Publick,  nay,  fo  as  to 
fhun  the  Sight  and  Converfation  even  of  their  molt 
intimate  Friends,  and  particular  Acquaintance. 
When  once  we  are  under  the  Dominion  of  this 
Pa/lion,  the  Light  it  felf  is  offeniive,  and  our 
great  Care  is,  to  feek  out  fome  dark  Corner, 
iome  clofe  Retreat,  to  crouch,  and  hide  our  felves 
in,  far  from  the  Eyes  and  Obfervation  of  every 
Body.  Now  what  can  be  the  Meaning  of  all  This, 
but  a  plain  unnatural  Confeflion  of  its  own  In- 
decency, and  how  much  Men  ought  to  be  afham'd 
of  what  they  do  at  that  time  ?  Is  not  this  evidently 
to  condemn  it  felf  ?  And  would  you  not  be  apt 
to  think,  this  was  fome  Woman  caught  in  Adul- 
tery, that  runs  away,  and  hides  her'  Face,  and 
takes  fuch  Pains  not  to  be  feen  or  known  ? 

Next  to  the  Perfpn,  obferve  the  Habit,  what 
ftrange,  uncouth^  effeminate  Things,  the  Mourn- 
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ing  Weeds  are,  as  if  our  very  Clothes  were  in- 
tended to  publifh  to  the  World,  that  Grief  utterly 
deftroys,  and  takes  away  all  that  is  manly  and 
brave  about  us ,•  and,  in  its  room,  gives  us  all  the 
Sofineffes  and  Infirmities  of  Women.  According- 
ly the  Thracians  always  drefs'd  Men,  when  they 
were  in  Mourning, in  direct  Womens  Habit ;  and  a 
certain  Author  obferves,that  Grief  enervates  Men, 
and  wafts  their  Strength.   The  old  Roman  Laws, 
which  were  the  moft  Noble  and  Mafculine  (like 
the  Spirits  of  thofe  that  made  and  liv'd  under 
them)  ftri&ly  prohibited  all  fuch  Effeminate  La- 
mentations, and  long  indulg'd  Sorrow.  They 
thought  very  truly,  that  it  was  a  horrible  Abfur- 
dity  for  Men  to  ad  in  Contradi&ion  to  Nature 
and  Reafon,  and  thus  Un-man  themfelves.  And 
all  the  Allowance  they  were  content  to  make, 
was  only  for  the  firft  Gufh  of  Paffion,  while  it 
was  frefti,  and  tender,  or  furprizing  -y  For  there  are 
Tears,  that  may  be  permitted  to  fall  from  the 
Eyes  of  Philofophers  themfelves.  A  Man  may  keep 
up  the  Dignity  of  his  Nature,  and  yet  not  aban- 
don the  Humanity  of  it :  This  we  are  bound  to  pre- 
ferve,aswell  as  not  to  debafe  the  other,*  and  there- 
fore all  that  thofe  Roman  Laws,  and  thefe  Refle- 
xions aim  at,  is,  fo  to  temper  and  get  the  Ma- 
ftery  over  our  Paffion,  that  while  the  Tears  fall 
from  our  Eyes,  Virtue  and  Wifdom  may  not  fall 
from  our  Hearts,  at  the  fame  time. 
7.        But  the  outward  Fadings  of  the  Beauty,  dif- 
ln»»rily.  figuring  the  whole  Man,  and  changing  his  Mien  and 
Air,  and  Behaviour,  fo  infinitely  to  Difadvantage ; 
no,  nor  yet  that  corroding  Venom,  which  eats  in- 
to our  very  Joints  and  Marrow,  and,  as  the  Wife 
Man  expreffes  it,  drietb  up  the  Bones  ;  thefe  mife- 
rable  Effe&s,  I  fay,  upon  the  Body,  are  hot  all 
It  goes  deeper  yet    decays  the  Soul,  break*  all  its 
Reft,  confounds  and  ditturbs  its  Operations,  dif- 
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ables  and  draws  off  the  Man  from  any  Virtuous 
or  Honourable  Defigns ;  palls,  and  flats  his  Relifli 
of  Goodnefs,  extinguifties  the  Defire  of  Reputation, 
and  takes  away  the  Difpofition  of  doing  worthily, 
either  for  hitmelf,  or  for  any  Body  elfe  :  Nay,  it 
does  not  only  unqualify  him  for  the  doing,  but 
for  the  receiving  Good  from  any  other  Hand.  For 
even  the  moft  profperous  Occurrences  are  grown 
infipid,  or  unpleafant  to  him  and  Every  thing 
turns  fowre  upon  his  Mind,  as  all  kinds  of  Meat 
do  upon  diftemperd  Stomachs.  In  fhort,  Grief 
embitters  a  Man's  whole  Life,  and  poifons  all  his 
Anions. 

It  may  be  confiderd  with  refpedt  to  the  De-  & 
grees  of  it ;  and  a  Difference  ought  to  be  made  Difin- 
between  the  Greatnefs  and  the  Extremity  of  it ;  &H*M- 
as  there  fhould  alfo  between  that  which  runs  in- 
to Excefs,  and  grows  ungovernable  altogether 
from  it  felf ;  and  that  which  is  pufhed  on,  and 
aggravated  by  the  Suddennefs  of  an  Accident.  In 
fuch  a  Cafe,  Surprize  and  Confternation  alarms, 
feizes,  tranfports  the  Man  ;  takes  away  all  Motion 
and  Senfe,  ftupifies  and  turns  him  into  a  Stone, 
like  that  wretched  Mother  Niobe, 

1 

*  Her  curdled  Blood,  ran  backward  at  the  Sight, 
And  pale  numb'd  Limbs,  a  fhwering  Horror  took  ; 
She  ftiffens  into  Statue  with  the  Fright, 
Atlafi  her  faltering  Tongue,  long  Silence  broke. 

And  in  thefe  Cafes,  great  Allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  Natural  AfFe&ion  ,•  upon  which  account  that 
Painter  is  admitted  to  have  underftood  his  Bufi- 
n$fs  well,  who,  when  he  was  to  draw  hhigcnia  go- 
ing to  be  facrificed,  reprefented  the  feveral  Po- 


*  Diriguit  vifu  in  medio,  calor  ofla  reliquit, 
Labitur,  Sc  longo  vix  undem  tempore  fitcur. 
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ftures  and  Countenances  of  her  Mourning  Friends, 
and  more  diftant  Relations,  with  great  Curiofity, 
and  Artifice  ,•  but  when  he  came  at  laft  to  her 
1 ather,  he  call  a  Veil  over  his  Face.  Thus  wife- 
ly covering  that  Sorrow,  which  no  Pencil  could 
iufficiently  exprefs.  But  Grief]  as  it  often  exceeds 
the  Power  of  Art  and  Reprefentation  in  the  Copy, 
fo  fometimes  it  is  too  Itrong  for  the  Original  j 
too  grievous  to  be  born,  and  kills  the  Man  out- 
right. This  finds  no  Vent  But  that  which  is  mo- 
derate, or  indeed,  that  which  is  very  great,  wears 
off  by  Tract  of  Time,  by  Diverficn,  and  Bufinefs, 
and  other  Avocations  of  the  Mind;  And  that 
which  helps  This  forward,  is,  that  it  exprefles  and 
eafes  it  felf  by  Tears,  and  Sobs,  and  Sighs,  and  lad 
Complaints  ,•  all  which  are  fome  Mitigation  to  the 
Suffering  Party,  and  much  more  comfortable  than 
Infenfibility  and  Silence. 

*  Slight  Sorrows  find  a  Vent,  and  Words  command ; 
The  Fierce  boil  inward,  dumb  and Jlupid  fland. 

Dire&ions  and  Helps  agcinfi  this  Evil_,  are 
given  Book  III.  Chap.  29. 

*  Cur*  leves  loquuntur,  ingentw  ftupent. 
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WE  mingle  Sighs  and  Tears  with  thofe  that 
are  in  Affli&ion  ;  we  feel,  in  fome  Degree, 
their  Misfortunes,  and  take  Part  in  their  Pains. 
"Whether  it  be,  from  fome  fecret  Sympathies  in 
Nature,  whereby  the  Sentiments  of  one  Man  are 
conveyed  to,  and  produce  the  like  in  another ;  or 
whether  it  be  from  fad  Prefages,  by  which  we 
are  apt  to  fear,  that,  whatever  our  Neighbours 
fuffer  now,  may  happen  to  be  our  own  Cafe  ano- 
ther Day. 

Now,  This  (fo  far  as  it  is  Vicious)  is  the  Paf- 
fion  of  a  Weak  Mind ;  A  Foolilh  Pity,  that  pro- 
ceeds from  too  much  Tendernefs,  and  from  an 
Indifpofition  in  the  Soul,  whereby  it  is  apt  to  be 
vehemently  difordered,  and  fall  into  great  Trou- 
bles upon  flight  Occafions.  Hence  Women  and 
Children  are  moft  affe&ed  with  it,-  and  fo  are 
the  Cruel  and  Spightful  too  (who,  as  was  faid  be- 
fore, are  always  cowardly  and  fearful :  )  for  thefe, 
tho'  they  know  nothing  of  that  Noble  and  Ge- 
nerous Companion,  which  is  a  Virtue  yet  of  this 
Vicious  One,  they  have  their  Share.  Such  ( for 
Inftance  )  as  exprefs  mighty  Concern  for  Villains 
and  Malefa&ors,  when  they  endure  the  Pupifh- 
ment  of  the  Law,  and  fmart  for  their  Faults.  Now, 
the  EfFe&s  of  fuch  a  Pity  are  very  Unjuft,  and 
fo  are  the  Caufes  of  it  too ;  for  to  fpare  the  Guil- 
ty, is  to  injure,  and  endanger  the  Innocent,*  and 
all  that  Tendernefs,  proceeds  only  from  fuperficial 
Appearances,  and  want  of  Thought,  which  looks 

no 
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no  farther  than  juft  the  prefent  Circumftances  of 
the  Suffering  Party,  without  any  Regard  at  all  had 
to  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe,  and  how  Reafonable 
it  is,  that  fuch  Punifhment  jhould  be  inflided  up- 
on him. 

Concerning  This,  fee  wore  Book  III.  Chap.  50. 
Where  you  have  likewife  the  jufl  Diftinttiony 
between  the  Virtuous,  and  Vicious-  CompaJJion  ; 
omitted  here,  to  avoid  Repetitions. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

1 

Fear. 

I#  'T^EAR  is  the  Apprehenfion  of  fome  Evil  to 
Defcripion  T  come,  which  ftands  over  us,  and  keeps  us  per- 
$f  it.  pctually  in  Awe it  fills  us  full  of  Anxious  Thought, 
and  very  Officioufly  runs  before,  to  give  Notice  of 
the  Calamities,  which  Fortune  threatens  us  with. 
.„  We  are  not  fpeaking  at  prefent,  concerning  that 
Fear  of  God,  fo  highly  recommended  in  Holy  Scri- 
pture; lb  exceeding  Ufeful  and  Neceffary  a  Check 
upon  Men's  Minds,  in  Order  to  a  Good  Life : 
Nor  is  this  Chapter  to  be  underltood,  as  if  it  rela- 
ted at  all  tQ  that  anxious  and  tender  Concern, 
which  proceeds  from  Affe&ion  and  Duty  ,•  or  fuch 
as  makes  a  Part  of  that  Obedience  and  RefpeA, 
due  from  Inferiours,  of  all  Sorts,  to  th^ir  Superi- 
ors,4 but  only  of  that  trouble fom-^and  tormenting 
Paffion,  which  is  the  Spawn  of  Sin,  and  Shame^ 
and  a  difordered  Mind.  For  thefe  Terrours,  entred 
the  World,  at  the  fame  Inftant  wich  Guilt,  and  Re- 
proach; and  are  the  wretched  Off-Spring,  of  the 
Corruption  of  our  Souls,  and  a  fecret  Familiarity 
with  the  Devil.  It  was  upon  yielding  to  his  wicked 

Sug- 
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Suggeftions,  th^t  our  General  Ancellor  firft  difco- 
vered  thefe  mifgiving  Horrors  upon  his  Confer- 
ence, I  was  afraid,  becaufc  I  was  naked,  and  I  bid  my 
felf.  Gen.  iii.  10. 

It  is  a  Paffion  full  of  Fraud  and  Malice  ,•  and,  2. 
indeed,  can  never  hurt,  or  gain  Advantage  over  The  Matin 
us,  except  when  we  are  cheated,  and  feduced  by  and  7)rsn- 
it.  It  makes  ufe  of  the  Time  to  come,  which  we  V  °f 
can  have  no  manner  of  Infight  into  ,•  fo  throwing 
us  into  a  Place  of  Darknefs,-  and  making  the  fame 
Ufe  of  Futurity,  which  Thieves  do  of  the  Night,- 
(  which  is,  to  compafs  their  Defigns  undifcover'dj 
and  to  fcare  and  terrifie  us  much  more,  than  the 
Occafion  requires. )  When  it  hath  got  us  there, 
it  puts  on  a  Thoufand  feveral  Vizors,  and  repre- 
sents our  Misfortunes  under  the  moft  frightful  and 
gaftly  Forms  imaginable :  Thus  we  are  cheated 
again,  as  Children  are  with  Fancies  and  Bugbears  ; 
and  dread  thofe  Evils  in  variety  of  Shapes,  which 
can  have  in  reality  but  one  Face ;  Evils  which 
have  nothing  in  their  own  Nature,  capable  of  do- 
ing us  any  Hurt ;  and  fuch  as  would  not  be  Evils 
to  us,  if  we  did  not  call  and  believe  them  fo. 
It  is  nothing  elfe,  but  merely  the  Apprehenfion  we 
have  of  things,  which  renders  thofe  Accidents  Evils, 
that  in  themfelves  are  no  fuch  Matter.  And  This 
is  fo  Powerful,  and  fo  Pernicious,  that  it  turns  our 
very  Good  into  Evil ,  and  from  our  Profperity 
takes  Occafion  to  affii&,  and  make  us  Miferable. 
How  many  Wretches,  do  we  fee  every  Day, 
Wretches  of  their  own  making  ?  who  a&ually  be- 
come Unhappy  for  the  very  Dread  of  being  fo, 
and  have  improv'd  their  Empty  Fears,  into  Solid 
and  Subftantial  Miferies  ?  How  many  People  have 
loft  their  Friends,  merely  through  Diitruft,  and  not 
daring  to  make  Ufe  of  them  ?  And  how  many 
have  made  themfelves  fick,  with  the  very  Ter- 
rors and  AppJfchenfions  of  Sicknefs  ?  Here  is  a  jea- 
i ;  lous 
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lous  Coxcomb,  that  fancies  his  Wife  hath  played 
him  Foul,  and  teazes  himlelf  into  a  Confumption, 
till  he  pines  and  droops  into  his  Grave,  with  this 
tormenting  Sufpicion.  Another  anxious  Fool  is 
afraid  of  falling  into  Poverty,  and  he  racks  him- 
felf  into  a  Difeafe  ;  and  dies,  for  Fear  of  not  ha- 
ving enough  to  live  upon.  Nay,  there  are  feve- 
ral,  who  have  been  kill  d  with  the  very  Fear 
of  Death  ,•  and  that  you  may  not  think  this  fo 
very  odd,  let  me  obferve  to  you,  that  fomething 
like  it  happens  every  Day  in  moft,  if  not  in  all 
the  Obje&s  of  thisPaflion.  Our  Fear,  generally 
ferving  to  very  little  Purpofe,  otherwife  than  the 
drawing  down  upon  our  Heads,  the  very  thing  we 
pretend  to  run  away  from.  Undoubtedly  no  Ca- 
lamity whatfoever,  is  near  fo  great,  or  grievous 
to  be  born,  as  the  Fear  of  it.  For  other  Evils 
can  hurt  us  only  while  they  have  a  Real  Exi- 
gence, and  are  a&ually  upon  us  when  the  Caufe 
is  removed,  the  Ejfeft  and  the  Pain  immediately 
ceafe.  But  Fear  is  not  fo  confin'd  ;  it  extends  to 
Things  that  have  no  Being,  as  well  as  to  fuch  as 
have,-  nay,  to  things  which  neither  are,  nor  per- 
haps ever  will  be ;  and,  that  we  may  be  aflur'd, 
there  is  no  End  of  its  Extravagances,  it  fixes 
fometimes  upon  things  which  we  may  be  very 
confident  never  can  be.  So  very  ingenious  is  this 
Paflion  to  torment  us,  fo  malicious  and  fpightful, 
io  mqrcilefs  a  Tyrant ;  it  extracts  real  and  cut- 
ting Pains  out  of  Shadows ;  and  refines  upon  Ima- 
ginary Evils,  till  it  confolidates,  and  makes  them 
weighty  ones :  And  for  thofe  which  minifter  fome 
Ground  for  Fear,  it  is  wonderful  bufie,  and  trou- 
felefomely  officious  it  takes  Poft,  and  brings  us 
News,  which  it  were  better  not  to  hear ;  for  it 
creates  imaginary,  and  anticipates  all  our  a&ual 
Sufferings,  by  Opinion  and  Expectation. 

Fear 

*  * 
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Fear  does  not  only  fill  us  with  dreadful  Impref-  3. 
/10ns  ,  and  oftentimes  dlfturb  our  Repofe  with 
falfe  Alarms  but,  which  is  worfe,  it  taints  and 
deftroys  all  our  Happinefs,  breaks  in  upon  our 
Quiet,  and  checks  all  our  Delights.  No  Man  can 
be  eafie,  or  take  pleafure  in  the  Enjoyment  of  a 
Bleffing,  which  he  is  in  perpetual  fear  of  lofing. 
life  it  felf  cannot  be  a  Satisfa&ion  to  a  Man 
that  lives  in  dread  of  Dying:  And  One  of  the 
Ancients  hath  obferv'd  very  truly,  That  no  Ad- 
vantage can  minifter  true  Joy  to  us,  which  we 
have  not  fuch  a  Maftery  of,  as  to  be  prepared  to 
part  with  it,  whenever  Providence  fhall  demand  it 
back  again. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  the  Folly  and  Im-  4* 
prudence  of  this  Paflion  for  indeed  it  excels  all 
others  in  Rafhnefs  and  Indifcretion.  It  arifes 
Sometimes  from  want  of  Courage,  it  is  provoked 
by  a  Profpe<5t  of  Dangers  and  yet  it  frequently 
doubles  our  Difficulties,  and  expofes  us  to  greater 
Dangers :  For  it  makes  us  eager  and  impatient  to 
deliver  our  felves  from  them  ,•  and  thus  it  cafts 
us  into  Confufions  and  Amazements,  perplexes  our 
Judgment,  blinds  our  Underftanding,  and  hinders 
us  from  difcerning,  and  taking  the  proper  Me- 
thods of  getting  out  of  the  Labyrinths  we  arc  in. 
It  diftradts  us  with  Terrours,  and  drives  the  Mind 
back  again  into  it  felf,  where  the  Violence  of  its 
Paflion  interrupts  the  Debates ,  and  overlooks 
thofe  very  Opportunities  of  efcaping,  that  offer 
themfelves.  Add  to  this,  the  great  Deje&ion  and 
Difcouragements^  which  will  not  let  us  dare  to  do 
what  we  ought,  for  our  Safty  ;  we  lofe  our  Rea- 
fon,  and  the  Refolution  to  ufe  it  ,•  we  flee  when 
no  Man  purfues,  ftart  and  tremble  at  our  own 
Shadow,-  nay,  flee  from  that  which  is  our  beft  and 
only  San&uary,  run  away  from  our  Friends,  and 

ap- 
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apprehend  Deftrudion  from  them  which  advance 

to  our  Relief.    *  Our  very  Succours  firike  new  Terror 

into  us.  Some  have  been  tranfported  with  this 
Paflion,  even  to  the  degree  of  perfect  Stupidity  ; 
the  Senfes  are  put  befides  themfelves,  and  lofc  the 
power  of  difcharging  their  Duty  ;  our  Eyes  are 
broad  open,  and  yet  we  fee  not  Men  difcourfe 
to  us,  and  we  hear  not  a  Word  they  fay  ,•  we  at- 
tempt to  run,  and  make  our  Efcape,  but  Hand 
fixt  like  Statues,  and  cannot  move  a  Step. 

This  Paffion,  when  moderate,  adds  Wings  to 
our  Feet ;  but  when  extreme,  and  in  excels,  it 
nails  and  fattens  us  down,  or  entangles  and  con- 
founds us  in  our  Flight.  Thus  Fear  fupplants  our 
Natural  Powers,  depraves  and  difables  the  whole 
Man,  enfeebles  Body  and  Mind,  baffles  our  wiielt 
Defigns,  and  banilhes  Thought. 

||  Amazement  bore  up  my  ereBed  Hair  ; 

Nor  coud  my  fiammering  Tongue  exprefs  my  Fear. 

Sometimes  it  makes  Men  defperate  ,•  and  fo,  that 
the  giving  all  for  loft  is  for  their  great  Advan- 
tage; for  it  infpires  them  with  Refolutions  of 
felling  their  Lives  as  dear  as  they  can,  and  puts 
them  upon  doing  Wonders.  An  Inftance  where- 
of we  have  in  that  Roman  Legion  commanded 
by  Semproniusy  in  their  Engagement  againft  Han- 
nibal. 


*  Adeo  etiam  auxilia  pavor  formidaC 

|i  Obftupui,  ftetetuntq;  corns,  vox  feucibus  hsfit. 
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f  Defpair  and  Rage  broke  thro  th'  extreme  Di/hefs  ; 
Coud  they  have  bofd,  their  Safety  had  been  lefs. 


There  are  alfo  fome  Fears  and  Terrors,  with 
which  Men  have  been  ftrangely  poflefled  without 
any  vifible  ground  as  if  they  were  Thunder- 
ilruck  from  above ;  or  God  by  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence had  determin'd  to  infatuate  and  difpirit 
them,  in  order  to  their  Deftruftion.  Thefe  fud- 
den  Amazements  are  what  we  commonly  call 
Tanick  Fears ;  and  we  read,  that  the  City  of  Car- 
thage was  once  thus  feiz'd  with  Confufion  ;  for 
fuch  are  not  always  confin'd  to  fingle  Perfons,  or 
fmall  Numbers ;  but  whole  Nations  and  vaft  Ar- 
mies have  been  univerfally  feiz'd,  and  unaccoun- 
tably Itruck  with  them.  And  our  Blefled  Saviour 
inftances  in  this,  as  one  of  the  Judgments  fent 
from  Heaven  upon  the  wicked  Jews.  'Mens  Hearts  Luke  xxi. 

failing  them  for  Fear. 

Particular  Dire&ions  and  Remedies  againft 
this  Paffion,  wiU  be  given  *».  Book  III. 
Chap.  28. 


t  Uoa  falus  vi£Hs  nu^ 


11am  fperare  falutem.   Virg.  En.  2. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Tl)e  Second  Way  of  confidering  Man ;  which 
i5,  by  ftdtlng  the  CompairijoH  between  Htm, 
and  other  Animals. 

Hitherto  we  have  confider'd  Man  entire,  and 
Wfth  regard  to  Himfelf  alone:  The  next 
Step,  by  which  we  propofe  to  advance  in  the 
Knowledge  of  him,  is  by  (taring  a  Cornparifon 
between  Him  and  other  Animals  and  This  is  a 
very  excellent  help  toward  making  a  right  Judg- 


large  extent,-  it  confifts  of  many  Branches,  re- 
quires great  Skill,  and  wou'd  prove  of  mighty  Be- 
nefit and  Confequence,  if  well  and  truly  made  : 
But  the  Queftion  is,  Who  muft  make  it  ?  Shall 
Man  ?  He  is  a  Party  in  the  Caufe,  arid  liable  to 
very  juft.  Exception-;  for  it  is  much  to  be  fear'd, 
when  the  IJJue  is  his  own  Concern,  the  Vtrdici  will 
not  be  honeft.  And  accordingly  we  fee,  how 
partial  and  unfair  he  is  in  all  he  fays  of  Himfelf ; 


Moderation,  but  is  eternally  in  Exiremcs.  Some- 
times he  is  big,  and  pleas'd  with  Himfelf  ,•  looks 
down  upori  the  lower  World  with  Difdain  ;  and 
calls  himfelf  the  Lord  of  all  the  Creatures;  divides  their 
Morfels  among  them,  and  cuts  out  for  each  Species, 
fuch  a  Proportion  of  Faculties,and  natural  Power,as 
his  Lordfhip  vouchfafes  to  allow  them  :  At  other 
times,  inftead  of  all  his  Gaiety  and  Pride,  you 
find  him  full  of  black  Difcontent  and  then  he 
debafes  himfelf  as  much,  murmurs  and  frets,  grum- 
bles 


Now  this  Cornparifon  is  of 


he  proceeds  with  no 
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bles  and  complains,  gives  Providence  hard  Words, 
and  calls  Nature  a  criiel  Step-mother,  that  hath 
made  him  the  Refufe  of  the  World ,  the  moll 
wretched  of  all  her  Produdions ;  and  dealt  to 
Him  the  leaft  and  lowed  Portion  of  all  her  Chil- 
dren. Now,  in  truth,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  thefe  Opinions  are  equally  falfe,  unreafonable, 
and  extravagant.  But  what  can  we  expeft  better 
from  him  ?  Or  how  is  it  to  be  thought,  he  fliou'd 
carry  himfelf  evenly  and  fairly,  and  zA  juftly 
with  other  Creatures,  when  he  is,  as  we  (hall 
fhortly  fee,  fo  infinitely  out  of  all  meafure,  in  his 
Notions  towards  God,  his  Superior  and  Man, 
who  is  his  Equal  ?  But,  befides  this  Byafs  uport 
his  Judgment,  there  is  another  Difficulty  upon  his 
Understanding :  For  which  way  fhall  he  get  a  com- 
petent Knowledge  of  the  inward  Powers,  and  un- 
feen  Motions  of  other  Animals  ?  So  that  if  he 
were  inclin'd  to  be  Juft,  and  to  hear  the  Evidence 
impartially,  yet  he  muft  needs  be  an  improper 
Judge,  to  whom  the  mod  material  Part  upon 
which  the  Sentence  ought  to  be  grounded,  can- 
not be  given  in  Evidence.  And  fuph  are  thofe 
inward  Operations  of  Brutes,  which  we  can  have 
no  certain  or  competent  Perception  of.  How- 
ever, we  will  try  at  prefent  to  ftate  this  Com- 
parison as  evenly  and  calmly  as  we  can  pof- 
fibly. 

JSTow,  Firft,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  Order 
and  Conftitution  of  the  Univerfe  is  not  vaftly 
unequal  ,•  There  are  no  great  Irregularities,  nor 
large  void  Spaces  in  it,-  nor  fuch  Unlikenefs  and 
wide  Difproportion  between  the  feveral  Parts  that 
go  into  this  Compofition,  as  fome  People  may 
imagine.  The  Excellencies  of  the  feveral  Species 
rife  and  fall  gradually  ,•  And  thofe,  whom  Na- 
ture hath  placed  near,  or  clofe  to  one  another, 
have  all  of  them  a  mutual  Rcfemblance  tho* 
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fomc  have  more3  and  fome  have  lefs  of  ir.  And 
thus  we  may  obferve  a  near  Neighbourhood,  and 
clofe  Affinity  between  Mankind  and  other  Ani- 
mals. They  are  a-kin  in  many  Things,  and  feve- 
ral  Properties  are  alike  and  common  to  both.  Se- 
veral Things  indeed  there  are,  wherein  they  dif- 
fer,- but  thefe  are  not  fo  vaftly  difproportionate 
and  diftant,  but  that  they  ftill  are  next  adjoyning 
Links,  twifted  within  one  another,  in  the  great 
Chain  of  the  Univerfe.  So  that  Man  is  neither  in 
all  refpe&s  fuperior,  nor  inferior  in  alL    For  that 

which  befalleth  the  Sons  of  Men,  befalleth  Beafts  ;  even 
one  thing  befalleth  them  both  ;  fays  the  Wifdom  of  God 
himfelfT  (Ecckf.nu  19.) 

We  will  begin  with  thofe  Things  which  are  com- 
mon  to  both,  and  very  near  the  Matter  of  being 
alike  in  both  ;  fuch  as  Generation^  Nutrition,  Motion, 
Mtion,  Life  and  Death.  For  (fays  the  fame  Divine 
Wifdom )  As  the  one  dieth,  fo  doth  the  other  ;  fo  that  a 
Man  (in  this  refpedi)  hath  no  Vre-eminence  abo*ve  a 
Beaft.  And  This  is  a  Confutation  of  thofe  foolifh 
repining  People,  and  all  their  melancholy  Com- 
plaints, that  reprefent  Man;  as  the  only  Creature,  j 
whom  Nature  hath  difcountenanc'd  and  difgrac'd, 
abandon'd  and  forfaken  ,*  turn'd  naked  into  the 
wide  World,  and  caft  upon  the  bare  Ground^ 
without  any  Covering,  without  any  Natural  Wea- 
pons to  ftielter  or  defend  him  bound  up,  and 
fwaddel'd  ,•  and  utterly  ignorant  and  unfurnilh'd  of 
what  is  fit  for  him  :  Whereas  to  all  Others  flie 
hath  been  much  more  bountiful ;  Clothed  them 
with  Shells,  or  Hair,  or  Wopl,  or  Shag,  or  Fea- 
thers, or  Scales ,  Armed  them  with  Tusks,  or  Horns, 
with  Bills,  or  Claws,  or  Talons,  to  ad:  offenfively 
or  defenfively,  as  occafion  requires  j  qualify \i  them, 
without  any  Help  of  Art  or  Induftry,  for  Swim- 
ming, Running,  Flying,  Singing,  Looking  out  for 
Food,  and  Suftaining  chemfelves.   But  Man,  poor 
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neglefted  Mao,  (they  tell  you)  is  Taught  to  Go, 
Taught  to  Speak    nay,  requires  Help  and  Teach- 
ing for  the  very  Feeding  and  Supporting  himfelf, 
and  attains  to  nothing  without  Time  and  Trou- 
ble, and  ferving  an  Apprenticcfhip.    In  fhort;  He 
is  perfed  in  no  other  Inftance  of  Nature's  Teach- 
ing, except  that  of  Crying  :  This  is  all  we  bring 
into  the  World  along  with  us ;  and  a  very  fit  Em- 
blem it  is  of  our  Fortune  and  Condition.  Now 
all  thefe  melancholy  Complaints,  which  make  dis- 
advantageous Reflexions  upon  the  Original  Com- 
pofition  of  Mankind ,  and  that  which  is  truly 
the  State  of  Nature    are  altogether  unjuft  and 
falfe.    For  firft,  our  Skin  is  Sufficiently  fortify  Jd 
againfi:  all  the  Injuries  of  Weather ;  and  fo  Na-  l-^tdm 
kednefs  is  no  Argument  of  our  being  lefs  Nature's  chap.XIV 
Care,  than  any  other  Creature.    Several  Nations, 
(as  I  have  obferv'd  heretofore)  never  yet  fo 
much  as  knew  what  Clothes  are  ;  and  even  We 
that  do,  can  go  bare  in  any  Parts,  even  the  ten- 
dereft  and  moft  fenfible  •  when  Inclination,  or 
Cuftom,  or  fome  particular  Faflrion,  difpofe  us  to 
it.   For  where  of  all  our  Body  is  the  Senfe  quick- 
er, than  in  the  Face,  the  Hands,  the  Stomach  ? 
And  yet  what  Lady,  even  the  niceft  and  tender- 
eft  of  her  Sex,  fcruples  to  expofe  her  Neck  and 
Breafts,  (  when  the  Mode  requires  that  Drefs  ) 
even  in  the  Extremity  of  Winter  ?  Swathes  and  z  Sxadling 
Rollers  may  be  convenient,  but  tis  plain  they  are  clothes- 
not  neceffary  in  Children  ;  for  the  Lacedamonians 
heretofore  made  no  ufe  of  them ;  nor  do  the 
Swift es  and  Germans  that  dwell  in  cold  Countries  ; 
nor  Bifcans,  nor  thofe  Vagabonds  and  Common 
Cheats,  that  go  by  the  Name  of  Gypfies,  ufe  them 
at  this  Day.   IVeefmg  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  \  Wiping. 
Mankind,'  Bealts  have  likewife  their  Share  in  it  : 
Some  of  them  fhed  Tears ;  and  much  the  greateft 
Part  of  them  Cry,  and  Complain,  and  Bemoan 
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themfelves  continually,  for  fome  time  after  their 

4.  Weapons,  coming  into  the  World.    As  for  Weapons,  Nature 

hath  not  been  wanting  in  her  Provifion  for  Us 
too  j  and  Ihe  hath  given  us  befides,  greater  Op- 
portunities of  ufing  them  For  the  Mufcles  and 
Motions  of  our  Limbs  are  more  in  Number,  and 
of  a  more  ufeful  Variety  ;  and  Thefe  too  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  greater  Service  from,  with- 
out any  Inftru&ion  at  all,  than  any  other  Ani- 
mal whatfoever:  Or  if  fome  few  are  better  pro- 
vided in  this  refped,  we  have  the  Advantage  of 
many  others.   Nor  do  we  need  any  Teaching  in 

5.  Eatiffg.  point  of  Eating  ;  We  and  They  are  equally  fit- 

ted, equally  dextrous  and  ready  at  it  by  Nature  ; 
Who  makes  any  Queftion,  but  a  Child  woud 
look  out  fliarp  for  Meat,  affoon  as  he  is  ftrong 
enough  to  feed  himfelf  ?  And  Meat  the  Earth 
produces  for  our  Purpofe ;  there  wants  neither 
Quantity  nor  Variety  to  fupply  our  Neceflities, 
whether  we  improve  it  by  Art  and  Labour,  or 
not  :  Of  which  feveral  Nations  are  a  Proof, 
who  live  in  great  Plenty,  without  contributing 
any  Tillage,  or  Care,  or  Induftry  of  their  own, 

6.  spece':.  toward  their  Subfittence.    As  for  Speaking,  allow- 

ing that  to  be  the  Effed  of  Art,  and  not  of  Na- 
ture,- yet  it  is  certain  too,  that  if  it  be  not  na- 
tural, it  is  not  neceflary  neither.  But  y  et  This 
may  be  reckon'd  among  thofe  Things  that  are 
given  in  common  to  Men  and  Beafts  both :  For 
whaf  other  Name  but  Speaking  can  we  give  to  that 
Faculty  of  expreffing  themfelves,  which  we  fee  they 
have  upon  all  Occafions,-  thofe  Significations  of 
Pain,  and  Grief,  and  Joy  ;  the  Methods  of  Sum- 
moning one  another  together,  and  asking  mutual 
Succours,'  their  Arts  of  Court/hip  and  Flattery, 
and  making  Love?  And  as  We  fometimes  fpeak 
by  fome  particular  Geftures,  the  Motions  of  our 
Eyes,  or  Head.,  or  Hands,  or  Shoulders ;  (Arts 
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in  which  Dumb  People  are  exqulfitely  perfect, 
and  practife  even  to  Aftonilhment)  fo  do  Beafts 
likewife  converfe  with  one  another  :  And  even 
Thofe  of  them  that  have  no  Voice  at  all,  main- 
tain an  Intercourfe  of  Good  Offices,  and  ask  and 
return  them  as  Occafion  ferves.  As  Beafts  under- 
ftand  Us  in  fome  degree,  fo  do  We  in  part  un- 
deritand  Them  :  They  flatter  and  footh  us ;  they 
threaten  and  give  us  warning  ,•  they  call,  intreat, 
and  exprefi  their  Want  of  our  Help  :  We  fpeak' 
to  Them,  and  They  to  Us  after  their  manner ; 
and  if  we  underltand  but  imperfe&ly ,  whofe 
Fault  is  if  ?  Theirs  or  Ours  ?  This  is  what  none 
of  us  can  certainly  tell,  and  fomewhat  may  be 
faid  for  either  Side.  They,  for  ought  we  know, 
may  think  as  meanly  of  Us  upon  this  Account,  as 
We  commonly  do  of  them.  *  But  in  this  how-  Note, 
ever  they  are  a  Reproach  to  us,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent Condition  of  Humane  Nature,  we  do  not 
underftand  one  another.  Our  almoft  next  Neigh- 
bours, remoter  Provinces  in  the  very  fame  Coun- 
try, have  Diale&s  fo  different,  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  each  other  at  all  ,•  Whereas  They  are 
all  perfe&ly  well  acquainted  with  the  Idioms, 


Note.    *  11  Hare  we  have  jufl  Occtfton  to  make  a  DiftinSfion  which 
"  Ifhtllfhewto  he  neeefary,  Chap.  XXXVII  between  Defers  M*. 
"  tural  and  Accidental  :  For  of  the  Latter  fort  is  Taat  of  Mens 
4%  being  unintelligible  to  each  other  ;  This  Confupon  of  Languages 
*'  having  ban  no  Part  of  our  Original  Condition:  For  we  have  i»- 
*'  fallible  Ajfurance,  that  the  whole  Eirth  was  once  of  one  Spttek. 
"  So  that  what  was  infli&ed  as  a  Pmifhrn-mt  for  a  Crimey  (as  This 
"  is  expre/Iy  affirmed  to  be ,  Gen.  XI  J  cannot  in  any  fair  Reajoning, 
u  make  a  Branch  of  the  Comparijon,  between  the  Nature  of  Man,  and 
*'  that  of  Brutes*    Nort  indeed,  even  in  this  Condition,  ( thus  de- 
*'  bafed  and  punifhed  as  we  ft  and)  will  the  exquifite  Eapnefs  of 
u  expreffmg  Our  Thoughts,  and  the  wonderful  Powers  of  Humane  See  Chapt 
41  Voice t  endure  to  be  compared  with  the  wild  and  inarticulate  9f  Weak 
4<  Sounds  of  any  Brutes  whttfoever,  tho*  moft  excellent  in  their  ncf$. 
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not  only  of  their  own  Kind  all  the  World  over  ; 
but  (which  is  a  great  deal  more)  with  thofe 
of  Kinds  different  from  their  own.  The  Horfe 
knows  how  to  diftinguilh  the  Barkings  of  a  Dog  ; 
that  one  fort  of  Tone  imports  Mifchief,  and  Dan- 
ger, and  a  malicious  Defign  ;  and  that  another  is 
innocent  and  fafe,  and  intends  him  no  Hurt  at 

7  Mutual  all.   Nay,  I  add,  that  they  do  not  only  maintain 

"ZT*  a  Coirefpondence 

among  Themfelves,  but  with 
Us  alfo.   In  Wars  and  Engagements,  Elephants, 
Dogs,  Horfes,  underftand  as  well  as  We  :  They 
conform  all  their  Motions  to  the  Word  of  Com- 
mand ;  They  Run,  or  they  Stand  ftill they  March, 
or  they  Halt ;  they  Purfue,  or  they  Flee  they 
Charge,  or  they  Retreat,  as  we  wou'd  have 
them ;  They  receive  Pay  and  Subfiftence  ;  they 
have  a  Part  in  the  Vi&ory,  and  a  Share  in  the 
Booty  ;  as  we  fee  particularly  they  had  in  the 
late  Conqueft  of  the  Indies.   And  thus  much  may 
fuffice  to  be  obferv'd  concerning  thofe  Things 
which  Nature  hath  diftributed  both  to  Men  and 
Beafts  in  common  ,•  and  that  with  fo  even  a  Hand, 
that  there  is  no  great  Difparity  on  either  fide, 
v        The  Particulars  wherein  thefe  two  differ,  and 
vitfzrencet  have  the  Advantage  of  one  another,  come  next 
and  Ad-    under  our  Obfervation.    Now  Some  there  are,  in 
vantage?.  which  Man  does  manifeftly  excel,  and  no  Animals 
whatfoever  can  pretend  to  equal,  or  to  be  like 
them  and  Others  again  there  are,  in  which  Beafts 
have  the  upper-hand  of  Us.   The  Divine  Wifdom 
fo  ordering  the  Matter,  that  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Creation  fliould  be  fo  nicely  interwoven,  fo 
clofely  conne&ed,  that  Each  fhould  have  fbme 
Pre-eminence  peculiar  to  it  felf  ,•  and  from  All  to- 
gether, fhou'd  refult  the  perfed  Harmony,  and 
uninterrupted  Order,  of  One  moft  compaft  and 
On  Mans  beautiful  Whole.    The  plain  and  indifputable 
fids.       privileges  of  Man,  are  the  Noble  Faculties  of  his 

"    '  -  ■         •  <■      •  ^mil  • 
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Soul  ;  The  Penetration,  Sprightlinefs,  and  Com- 
prehenfion  of  his  Mind,  exerted  in  the  Fruitfulncfs 
of  his  Invention  ,•  the  Subtlety  and  Solidity  of  his 
Judgment    the  deliberate  Determination  of  his 
Choice;  Speech  to  communicate  his  Thoughts 
freely,  to  make  known  his  Wants,  to  ask  and  to  of- 
fer Affiftance    the  Hand,  a  ready  Inftrument  to 
execute  whatever  his  own  Invention  (hall  fugged, 
or  the  Inltru&ions  of  others  /hall  di&ate,  or  their 
Performances  prefcribe  for  his  Imitation;  The  Ma- 
jeftick  Form  of  his  Body ;  the  great  Variety  of 
Movements  he  is  qualify'd  for  ,•  from  whence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  his  Body,  and  the  feveral 
Parts  of  it,  are  much  more  ferviceable  to  Him, 
than  thofe  of  any  Creatures  elfe  can  be  to 
Them. 

But  ftill  Beafts  have  Their  Advantages  too,  as 
evident  and  unqueftionable  as  Ours  ,•  and  of  thofe  ^*fUX* 
fome  are  General,  and  others  Particular  :  The  Ge- 
neral  are  thefe  ;  Health,  which  in  Them  is  much  g aural, 
more  confirm'd,  and  lefs  interrupted,  than  it  ever 
is  in  Men  ;  their  Conftitutions  more  robuft  their 
Natural  Defedts  and  Imperfe&ions  very  rarely  to 
be  obferv'd.    "Whereas  Men  are  weak  and  tender, 
eafily  difeas'd  ,•  blind,  and  lame,  and  deaf  often- 
times from  the  Birth.   The  open  Air  never  does 
them  Injury  ,•  They  are  fubjed  to  no  Rheums, 
or  dangerous  Colds,  with  which  moft  of  our 
acuteft  Diftempers  begin,  and  many  of  them  have 
no  other  Caufe  ;  Moderation  in  their  Defires  and 
A&ipns,  which  are  bounded   by  Covenience, 
Innocence,  and  Security  ;  perfed  Eafe  and  Tran- 
quillity   for  this  muft  needs  attend  a  Life  void  of 
all  Fear  and  Guilt    Full  Liberty  and  Confidence 
in  Matters  that  are  Natural  afid  Lawful,  without 
any  Reftraints  of  Shame,  or  Fear  of  Difcovery  ; 
A  total  Exemption  from  infinite  Vices  and  Exr 
orbitances ;  no  Super ftition  to  enflave  them  ;  no 
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Ambition,  or  Avarice,  or  Envy,  to  difturb,  to 
torment  them  ;  no  uneafy  Fancies,  and  affright- 
ing Dreams  to  afflift  and  confound  them  :  Thefe 
are  the  Portion  of  all  Animals  in  common. 
particular.  Of  thofe  that  are  Particular  to  fome  forts  only, 
J.  We  may  reckon  the  pure,  clear,  wholfome,  lofty, 
delightful  Dwelling,  which  the  Birds  enjoy,  by 
having  the  Regions  of  the  Air  affign'd  them. 

II.  The  wonderful  Perfection  they  attain  to  in  fome 
Arts :  For  what  Art  or  Labour,  even  of  the  moft 
celebrated  and  accomplifh'd  Matters,  cou'd  ever 
pretend  to  compare  with  the  Swallows,  and  fome 
other  Birds,  in  Building  ,•  or  with  the  Spider  in 
Spinning  and  Weaving  ,•  or  with  the  Nightingale 
in  Mufick     or  with  fome  other  Creatures  in 

III.  Knowledge  of  Plants  and  Phyfick  ?  Some  afto- 
j^ifliing  EfFe&s,  and  peculiar  Properties,  that  are 
inimitable,  unaccountable,  nay,  incredible :  Such 
as  that  of  the  Fifh  call'd  Remora,  bccaufe,  tho% 
fmall  it  felf  in  Comparifon,  yet  it  flops  the  largeft 
Ships  in  their  Courfe  :  Inftances  of  which  Hi- 
ftory  gives  us,  in  the  Veflel  that  rode  Admiral  of 
Mark  Anthonys  and  Caligula  $  Fleet :  That  of  the 
Cramp-Fifh,  which  benumbs  People's  Limbs  at  fome 
diftance,  and  tho*  they  never  touch  him :  That  of 
the  Hedge-beg,  which  hath  a  Fore-knowledge  of 
the  Winds :  And  that  of  the  Cameleon  and  Po- 
lypus, in  changing  Colours,  and  taking  a  frefh 
Tindture,  according  to  the  Things  they  reft  upon. 

IV.  Their  ftrange  Prognoftications  ,•  of  Birds,  for  In- 
ftance,  in  their  leaving  one  Country,  and  going 
into  another,  according  as  thfe  Weather,  and  Sea- 
fonsof  the  Year  change :  That  of  allBeafts  that 
are  Dams,  ifi  knowing  which  of  all  their  Young 
will  prove  the  beft  ;  for  when  they  are  driven  to 
Straits,  and  put  upon  preferring  them  from  Dan- 
ger, they  conftantly  fave  the  belt :  firft.  In' all 
thefe  Refpeits  Man  is  much  'inferior  to  Beafts • 
y  ,  '    ••■  " :r  l*'4-*  v  *  ■  i    •  '  and 
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and  in  fome  he  is  fo  far  from  being  equal,  or  near, 
that  he  is  in  no  Degree  like  them.  To  all  which 
might  be  added,  That  other  Advantage,  which 
confifts  in  the  length  of  their  Lives ;  the  Term  of 
fome  Animals,  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature, 
extending  to  a  Number  of  Years,  Seven  or  Eight 
Times  as  much  as  that  of  Man. 

The  Advantages ,  which  Man  lays  claim  to  6. 
above  Brutes,  but  which  will  admit  of  fome  Di- 
fpute,  and  perhaps,  upon  a  ftrider  Examination,  r^es/h^m 
would  tempt,  an  Impartial  Judge,  to  give  it  on  the^f^ 
other  fide,  are  feveral.   Firft,  The  Reasonable  and  £ 
Intellectual  Faculties  of  his  Mind  ,•  the  Power  of  com-  Reafimng. 
paring,  confidering,  arguing,  coll eding;  Learning,  Qu- 
and  Improvement ;  Judgment  and  Condud.  Now  j^"? 
Two  Obje<ftions  may  be  offered  in  Bar  to  thisf*''  9J 
Claim   the  One  relating  to  the  Thing  it  felf ; 
the  Other  to  the  real  Worth,  and  Benefits  of  it. 
Firft,  It  is  not  out  of  all  Difpute,  whether  the 
Matter  of  Fad,  fet  forth  in  this  Claim,  be  True  ; 
that  is,  whether  Men  have  thefe  Excellencies  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves.   It  hath  ever  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  a  Point  in  Controverfie,  whether  Brutes 
have  none  of  thefe  Spiritual  Powers  j  and  that  Opi- 
nion, which  holds  the  Affirmative,  and  maintains 
they  have,  is  fupported  with  greateft  Authorities, 
and  feems  to  carry  a  greater  Appearance  of  Truth. 
The  moll  Celebrated  and  Learned  Philofophers 
have  declared  for  it  ,•  No  lefs  than  Ariftotle,  and 
Galetty  and  Porphyry,  and  Plutarch,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras.   The  Reafon,  upon  which  they  ground 
that  Affertion,  is  this  ,•  That  the  Brain  is  the  Parti- 
cular Organ,  the  part  of  the  Body,  employed  by 
the  Soul,  in  the  Ads  of  Ratiocination ;  and  that 
the  Compofition  of  the  Brain,  is  exaftly  the  fame 
in  Brutes, .  as  it  is  in  Men  ;  $nd  from  hence  they 
conclude,  that  the  Inftrument  of  Reafon,  is  as  apt 
&nd  capable  in  one  of  thefe  Creatures,  a$  it  is  in  the 
r    '\  w       '  other. 
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other.   The  Difficulty  then  will  be,  whether  the 
Souls  be  equally  capable,  of  ufing  tins  Inftrumenc 
to  fuch  Purpofes,*  and  for  This,  they  offer  Expe- 
rience ;  That  Brutes  conclude  Univtrfi  Is  from  Sin- 
gulars ;  as,  from  the  Sight  and  Form  of  One  Man, 
to  know  the  fame  Humane  Form  in  All  Men  ; 
That  they  are  able  to  compound,  and  to  divide 
Idea's,  by  aflenting  and  refilling  ,•  and  that  they 
exercife  a  Power  of  Choice,  and  make  very  fubtile 
Diftin&ions  between  Gccd  and  Evil,  in  fuch  Cafes 
as  concern  the  Life,  the  Liberty,  and  Prefervation 
of  Themfelves,  and  their  Young.    Nay,  they  pre- 
tend, that  any  Man,  who  obferves  with  Attention^ 
may  read  and  difcover  feveral  Strokes  and  Foot- 
fteps  of  Reafon,  more  Bold,  more  Judicious,  more 
Nice,  more  Ingenious  and  Cunning,  than  the  com- 
mon fort  of  Men  are  ufed  to  give  us  Proof  of. 
Some  of  the  moft  memorable  A#ions,from  whence 
this  Conclufion  hath  been  made,  I  will  briefly  re- 
cite.   The  Fox  defigning  to  pafs  over  a  River3 
when  it  is  frozen,  lays  his  Ear  clofe  to  the  Ice,  to 
hearken  if  there  be  any  Noife,  and  whether  the 
Water  run  underneath  ;  that  from  thence  he  may 
form  a  Judgment,  whether  it  be  Safe  to  proceed, 
or  Neceffary  to  retire.   And  this  Expedient  the 
Tbracians  are  faid  to  make  ufe  of,  when  they  have 
any  frozen  Rivers  to  pafs.   The  Hound,  in  Doubt 
which  Way  his  Mafter,  or  the  Game  he  is  in  chafe 
of,  went,  at  a  Place  where  Three  Paths  meet,  takes 
this  Courfe  of  making  out  his  Lofs ;  he  fcents  the 
feveral  Paths,  one  after  another,  and  when  he  finds 
that  in  Two  of  thefe  Ways,  no  Scent  hath  lain  ; 
he  never  troubles  himfelf  to  lay  his  Nofe  to  the 
Third   but  fprings  forward,  and  takes  That  with- 
out farther  Enquiry,  Tbales  the  Philofopher's  Mule, 
when  heavy  loaden  with  a  Sack  of  Salt,  and  being 
to  go  over  a  Brook,,  ftoop'd  down  to  diflblve  his 
Salt,  and  fo  make  his  Burthen  lighter  ;  becaufe 

he 
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he  had  found  once  before,that  the  Salt  was  lighter, 
when  it  fell  into  the  Water  by  chance  :  bur  when 
loaden  with  Wooll,  he  did  thedire<5fc  conn  aiy,  and 
ftrove to  keep  it  dry;  becaufe  the  like  Experiment 
had  taught  him,  that  Wooll  grows  heavier  by 
being  wetted.    Plutarch  fays,  That  once  on  board 
a  Ship,  he  faw  a  Dog  calling  Stones  into  a 
great  Jar,  that  lb  he  might  make  the  Oil  in  it 
rife  higher;  which  before  was  too  low,  and  out  of 
his  reach  :  And  the  like  is  reported  of  the  Crows 
in  Barbary,  when  the  Water  is  too  low  for  them, 
to  drink  at.   Thus  Elephants,  when  one  of  them  is 
fet  faft  in  a  Bog,  are  faid  to  bring  great  Stones, 
and  pieces  of  Timber,  to  help  their  Fellows  out. 
The  Oxen  in  the  King's  Gardens  at  Suza,  which 
have  been  long  pradiled  to  turn  a  Wheel  a  Hun- 
dred Times  Round,  ( the  Depth  of  the  Well  requi- 
ring juft  fo  much,  from  whence  Water  is  drawn, 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Gardens )  cannot  be  made  to 
exceed  that  Number  of  Rounds;  and  when  left 
to  themfelves,  never  come  One  turn  fhort.  Now 
what  Way  are  all  thefe  Things  poffible  to  be  done, 
without  Reafoning  and  Dilcourfe  ,•  Compofition 
and  Divifion,  which  are  the  Operations  proper  to 
a  Rational  Soul  ?  Muft  not  a  Man  be  thought  to 
want  Realbn  himfelf,  who  thinks  it  hath  nothing 
to  do  in  fuch  Actions  ?  So  again  ;  The  marvellous 
Dexterity  of  drawing  Darts  and  Spears  out  of 
wounded  Bodies,  with  very  little  Pain  to  the  Pa- 
tient, for  which  Elephants  are  Famous.   The  Dog 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  that  at  a  Publick  Entertain- 
ment, lay  upon  a  Scaffold,  and  counterfeited  him- 
felf dead  ;  fainting  away  by  degrees,  breathing 
lhort,  trembling,  ftretching  himlelf  out,  and  let- 
ting them  drag  him  about  as  quite  dead  then 
by  degrees  coming  to  himfelf  again,  lifting  up  his 
Head,  as  if  he  had  juft  been  brought  to  Life<: 
And  in  a  Word,  the  many  Strange,  Apifh  Tricks 
r  that 
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that  Jugglers  and  Strowlers  teach  their  Dogs,  and 
Dancing-Horfes.  The  many  Doubles,  and  cunning 
Contrivances,  that  Beafts  ot  feveral  kinds  have,  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  Attempts  we  make  upon 
them;  The  great  Forecaft,  and  wife  Management 
of  the^4»fj,in  drawing  out  their  Grains  of  Corn  to 
fweeten  in  the  Air,  and  dry  by  the  Sun,  which 
would  otherwife  corrupt,  and  grow  mufty :  The 
nibbling  off  the  End  of  every  Grain,  which  would 
elfe  be  grown,  and  run  to  Seed :  The  Order  of 
the  Bees,  in  their  Republick,-  the  Method  of  their 
Combs  ,•  the  vaft  variety  of  Offices  and  Duties  ap- 
propriated to  fuch  and  luch  refpe&ively    and  the 
conftant  Regularity  and  Uniformity  of  all  their 
Proceedings,  will  not  fufFer  us  to  think,  that  thefe 
are  no  more  than  animated  Clock-fVork;  but  leem 
in  many  Things  to  equal,  and  in  fome  even  to 
reproach  the  ConduA  of  Mankind. 
«        In  Order  to  overthrow  all  This,  fome  have  been 
Mtoitnd    very  Ill-natur'd  to  thefe  Brutes,  and  take  San&ua- 
inftintf,    ry  in  Natural  Inftinct ,  as  a  fufficient  Solution, 
rtjeBtd.    2nd  Caufe  of  all  thefe  wondrous  EfFe&s ;  And 
This  they  defcribe  by  an  Inclination  in  Nature, 
which  is  under  as  perpetual  Neceffity,  Slavery, 
and  Conftraint ;  as  That  by  which  the  Stone  falls, 
or  the  Flame  £fcends.   Now  Firft,  This  is  fo  far 
from  Truth,  that  one  would  wonder,  how  it  could 
ever  enter  into  any  Man's  Head :  For  the  fore- 
mentioned  Ads,  plainly  infer  reckoning  and  fum- 
ming  up  Particulars,  comparing  of  Things  toge- 
ther, and  reafoning  by  Compofition  and  Divifion 
of  Idea's,  and  by  Confequences  drawn  from  thence. 
But  thefe  are  fuch  Operations  as  can  never  be  per- 
formed by  fuch  a  Natural  Inclination,  and  Ne- 
ceffary  Inftind,  which  are  only  the  Refuge  of 
Men,  who  want  fomething  to  fay.   But  then  it 
muftbe  obfervd  withal,  that  this: Obje&ion  re- 
turns back  again,  upon  them,  that  make  it.  Foe 

it 
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it  is,  without  doubt,  more  Noble,  more  for  the 
Honour  of  any  Creature,  and  a  nearer  Refemblance 
to  God  himfelf,  to  do  Well  by  a  happy  and  unal-  StetkM' 
terable  Determination  of  one's  Nature  ;  than  to™^*" 
do  fo  by  Art  and  Induftry,  long  Time,  and  much 
Learning ;  To  be  led  by  the  Unerring  Hand  of 
God,  than  left  to  our  own  imprudent  Condu& ; 
and  to  a<ft  Regularly,  by  an  Habitual,  and  Con- 
ftant ,  and  Neceflary  Impulfe  ;  than  by  fuch  a 
Choice  and  Liberty,  as  is  fubjed  to  Hazard  and 
Raflinefs.  Befides,  by  this  Notion  of  Natural  In- 
ftinft,  they  take  away  from  Brutes  all  manner  of 
Inftru&ion,  and  Improvement,  as  well  that  which 
they  receive  from  others,  as  that  which  they  im- 
part to  others ;  but  This  is  abundantly  contradi- 
fied  and  confuted  by  Experience.  For  it  is  plain, 
They  learn  what  they  knew  not  before,  and  grow 
more  Perfeft  by  Degrees,  and  Imitation,  and  Cu- 
ftom  ;  as  Magpyes,  for  Inftance,  Farrots,  Jack-Daws, 
and  Dogs  ;  and  it  is  as  plain,  that  they  teach  one 
another  too,  from  the  Examples  of  Nightingales 
and  efpecially  of  Elephants,  who  of  all  Animals  are 
the  apteft  to  learn,  and  feem  to  exceed  the  reft  by 
far,  both  in  Largenefs  of  Capacity,  and  Quick- 
nefs  of  Apprehenfion. 

As  for  that  Power  of  the  Reafoning  Soul,  g# 
which  Man  values  himfelf  fo  very  Highly  upon  ; 
That  ofconfidering  Corporeal  Things  abftra&edly, 
reprefenting  what  is  ablent  to  himfelf,  and  deveft- 
ing  things  of  what  Circumftances  he  thinks  fit,  to 
conceive  them  after  his  own  Pleafure  ,•  (  for  ac- 
cording to  the  Jargon  of  the  Schools,  *  the  Oi- 
jeti  under  flood,  is  in  the  Jubjefi  Under  ft anding,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Underftander  represents  it  to 

himfelf,)  there  is  fome  Appearance,  that  Beafts  do 


*  Intelle&um  eft  in  Intelligent*,  ad  mod  urn  Iatelligcntis. 
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all  this  too.  A  Horfe,  that  has  been  us'd  to  Charge, 
when  he  lies  afleep,  in  his  Litter,  fhall  flriver,  and 
fnort,  as  if  he  were  in  an  A&ion  ,•  and  plainly 
forms  to  himfelf,  the  Sounds  of  Drums  and  Trum- 
pets, and  the  Images  of  an  Army,  and  a  Battel. 
The  Grey-Hound,  in  his  Dream,  pants  and  blows, 
fets  up  his  Stern,  (hakes  his  Legs,  and  conceives  a 
Spiritual  Hare  before  him.  Maftiffs,  and  Houft-Dogs> 
growl  in  their  Sleep,  and  fometimes  open,  and 
bark  out-right,  imagining  that  fome  Stranger  is 
coming  in.  The  faireft  Conclufion  of  this  firft 
Point  feems  to  me  then,  to  be  thus  ,•  That  the 
Brutes  haveReafon  ,•  That  They  compare,difcourfe, 
and  judge,  but  in  a  much  lower  Degree,  and  no- 
thing comparable,  to  that  Perfe&ion,  in  which 
Man  does.  They  have  a  much  lefs  Share,  but 
they  are  not  Totally  excluded.  We  excel  Them 
vaitly,  and  fo  we  do  one  another  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  Beafts,  excel  each  other  too. 
Nay,  I  know  not,  whether  it  may  not  be  (aid, 
That  the  difference  among  Men,  is  Greateft  ;  and 
that  Ibme  Men,  excel  fome  other  Men  in  Reafon- 
ing,  more  than  fome  Men  excel  Beafts. 

Ariftctky  'tis  true,  pronounces  of  fome  Men, 
that  they  are  fo  extremely  Ignorant  and  Stupid, 
that  they  differ  in  nothing,  but  Shape,  from  Brutes. 
But  all  this  notwithftanding,  to  argue,  that  they 
have  equal  Share,  and  ftand  upon  the  Level  with 
Mankind  ,•  that  their  Souls  are  equally  Immortal 
with  Ours,or  Ours  equally  Mortal  with  Theirs,  are 
very  Malicious  and  unfair  Inferences.  For,  befides 
that  Man  excels  moft  Confpicuoufly,  in  the  Ope- 
rations of  Reafon,  there  are  feveral  other  more  No- 
ble Faculties  and  Prerogatives,  fuch  as  are  entirely 
Spiritual,  which  juftify  the  Chara&er,  ofhis  being 
the  Likenefs  and  Image  of  God  ,•  and  render  him  ca- 
pable of  Immortal  Blifs ;  all  which  the  Brutes  par- 
take not  of,  in  any  the  leaft  Degree.  And  thefe  are 
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all  implied  in  the  Notion  of  IntelleA,  which  de- 
notes fomething  more  Sublime,  than  mere  Ratio- 
cination. 

The  other  Argument,  upon  this  Occafion,  con- 
cerns the  Worth  and  Benefit  of  this  Pre-eminence. 
For,  Allowing  the  Matter  of  Fad  alledged,  to  be 
True,  that  Man  hath  Reafon,  and  Brutes  have  it 
not,  yet,  What  does  he  get  by  it  ?  Are  not  the 
Nobleft  Faculties  paid  very  Dear  for,  and  do  they 
not  do  him  more  Hurt  than  Good  ?  Are  not  Thefe 
the  principal  Caufe  and'  Source  of  the  Miferies 
that  load  him  ?  The  Vices,  the  Paflions,  the  In- 
ward Diftempers,  All  that  Irrefolution,  and  Trou- 
ble, and  Delpair,  which  embitter  and  caft  a  Ble- 
miA  upon  our  Lives  ?  And  thefe  the  Beafts  have 
none  of,  becaufe  they  have  none  of  thofe  Pow- 
ers, which  are  the  Seat  and  the  Source  of  them. 
"Vitnefs  the  Story  of  Fyrrbos  Hog,  that  eat  con- 
tentedly on  Shipboard,  in  a  Storm,  at  a  time  when 
the  Paffengers  and  Seamen,  were  almoft  dead  with 
Fear.  "  I  confefs,  as  we  manage  the  Matter,  the 
"  generality  of  People  have  but  a  very  indifferent 
€C  Bargain  of  This.  And  fome  who  confider  Things 
<c  Superficially,  and  look  at  what  the  World  is, 
€*  not  what  it  might  be,  are  tempted  to  think 
that  thefe  more  exalted  and  larger  Endowments  of 
the  Soul,  have  been  wholly  deny'd,  or  at  leaft 
much  diminifhed,  and  impaired  to  Beafts,  for  their 
mighty  Eafe  and  Benefit  ,•  and  given  to  Man  in 
their  full  Strength,  for  his  mighty  Torment :  Since 
it  is  by  the  Interpofition  and  Affiftance  of  thefe, 
that  he  teazes  and  perplexes  himfelf  refents  and 
fadly  keeps  alive  the  Paft  ,•  is  diftradied  with  Anxi- 
ety and  Amazement  for  the  Future,-  nay,  forms 
to  his  own  Mind,  and  then  is  feared  out  of  his 
Wits,  with  the  gaftly  Images  of  Evils,  that  are  not 
yet,  nor  are  ever  like  to  be.  Now  in  other  Ani- 
mals, the  Senfe  and  the  Apprehenlion  of  Evil  have 

both 
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both  the  fame  Date  ;  till  it  comes,  they  know  no- 
thing of  it ;  and  when  it  hath  done,  they  have 
done  with  it  ,•  and  from  the  Moment  of  its  Cefla- 
tion,  are  in  perfeft  Eafe,  and  Tranquillity.  And 
thus  you  fee,  how  Man  is  rendred  (rather  indeed, 
how  by  his  Mifmanagement,  he  renders  himfelf ) 
the  worfe  for  his  Advantages  ,•  that  the  Happinefs 
and  Privilege  of  his  Nature,  is  become  the  Inftru- 
ment  and  Occafion  of  all  his  Mifery.   And  were 
Note.      it  not  better  to  have  been  born  naked,  than  to  be 
provided  with  *  Weapons,  and  to  flieath  them  thus, 
10.    in  our  own  Bowels  ? 
Dominion      Another  Advantage  over  Brutes,  which  Man 
™*c°m'  makes  pretenfions  too,  is  that  Qf  Dominion ,  and 
m*n  '      Power  to  Command  them,  which  he  imagines  to 
be  veiled  in  him.   But,  (not  to  take  notice  at 
prefent,  that  This  is  but  an  improper  Plea^  fince 
Men  alfo  mutually  Command,  and  are  Comman- 
ded by  one  another  )  the  Thing  in  Fa&  is  not 
true  :  For  where  does  our  Pra&ice  and  Experience 
ftiew  this  univerfal  Command  in  Man,  and  as 
univerfal  Subje&ion  and  Obedience  in  other  Crea- 


Note.  *  "  Did  Nature,  which  furnijhed  us  with  the/e  Rich  and 
"  Heavenly  Accomplijhmentt,  bring  us  under  a  NeceJJity  of  convert- 
"  ing  them  to  our  own  Sorrow  and  Ruine  ;  the  Gift,  indeed, 
"  had  been  Treacherous,  and  Providence  cruelly  kind.  But  fince 
"  they  are  not  the  Appetites^  and  Pafpons,  and  Faculties  tbemfelves, 
u  but  the  Excffes  and  lndulgings  of  the  One,  and  the  Neglect*  or 
"  Abufe  of  the  other ,  to  which  thefe  Miferies  are  owing,  let  us 
**  not  complain  of  our  Condition,  nor  charge  God  foolifhly  ;  but  put 
"  all  that  we  fujf'er  of  this  kind,  to  the  Account  of  our  own  Follies 
M  and  Vices.  For  from  hence  it  is,  that  Brutes  can  pretend  to  en- 
'*  ter  into  tht  Comparijon  with  ust  even  in  the  E fie  cm  of  thoje, 
"  whofe  fVijh  and  Intereft  it  is,  to  bring  us  down  to  their  Level* 
"  And  were  not  we  by  cherifbing  our  reftlefs  Paffions,  fo  induftrieus 
"  to  torment  our  f elves,  we  Jbould  not  fee,  as  now  we  daily  do,  that 
"  the  Dull  and  Infenfihle  live  mo  ft  at  their  Eafe,  and  come  off 
"  Cheaper  with  the  Sufferings  of  Humane  Life,  than  Men  of  Wit% 
'*  and  Parts,  and  more  refind  Underjlanding. 

tures  ? 
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tures  ?  'Tis  plain  id  the  prefent  State  of  Things, 

that  this  is  a  mere  Fancy  ;  and  that  Men  are 

much  more  in  fear  of  Beafts,  than  flood  in  fear 

of  by  them.    It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  was 

once  the  Cafe and  an  ample  Commiffion  that  was, 

which  the  Great  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  iffued  at 

the  Creation,  Let  him  have  Dominion  over  the  Fowls  Gen.i«a& 

of  the  Air,  and  ovtr  the  Fiji)  of  the  Seay  and  over  the 

Cfittel,  and  over  all  the  Earth.    And  admirably  fitted 

he  is  to  execute  this  Commiffion,  by  reafon  of  the 

Majefty  of  his  Perlon,  an  ere&  and  beautiful 

Form  ,  and  the  Greatnefs  and  Wifdom  of  his 

Mind.   But  alas !  the  Face  of  Affairs  is  changed  ; 

the  a&ual  Exercife  of  this  Prerogative  loft.  And 

all  that  remains,  is  only  what  thefe  Advantages 

of  his  Body  and  Mind  give  him     and  it  may 

much  more  properly  be  iaid,  That  Man  is  made 

fit  to  Command,  and  Brutes  to  Obey,  than  that 

He  does  a&ually  Command,  and  They  Obey. 

Another  Advantage  bordering  upon  the  former,  1  *« 
is  perfedfc  Liberty.  This  Man  pretends  to,  and  up-  uhjrtJf  . 
braids  Brutes  with  Captivity,  Slavery,  and  Drudge-  a^ervi' 
ry  ,•  but  This,  I  think,  is  full  as  unreafonable  and 
foreign  as  the  other.  Men  themfelves  lie  infi- 
nitely more  open  to  Reproaches  of  that  kind  :  To 
This  let  the  Inhabitants  of  Guinea  fpeak  ;  elfe  what 
mean  the  Slaves  that  are  made  by  Kid-napping  and 
Force,  and  not  only  their  Perfons  enflav'd,  but  all 
their  Pofterity  too  ?  Nay,  what  mean  thofe  wil- 
ling Slaves,  who  fell  their  Liberty  for  Sums  of 
Money,  or  who  part  with  ic  gladly  and  freely, 
or  that  truck  it  away  for  fome  Conveniency  ? 
For  was  not  all  this  done  by  the  Ancient  Gladia- 
tors ?  And  is  it  not  now  done  daily,  by  Women  to 
their  Ladies,  and  Soldiers  to  their  Commanders  ? 
But  Bcafis  know  nothing  like  this  j  they  ferve  not 
one  another  ;  they  neither  enQave,  nor  are  en- 
flaved  by  one  another    but  are  in  all  refpe&s 

S  nior# 
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more  free,  and  at  their  own  Difpofal,  than  Men 
are. 

Man.,  it  is  confefs'd,  makes  thefe  his  Divexfion 
and  his  Entertainment,-  they  furnifh  his  Sports  and 
his  Table :  But  if  He  Hunt,  and  take,  and  kill, 
and  eat  Them^j  They  do  the  fame  by  Him,,  as  Op- 
portunities offer :  And  that,  in  a  manner  more 
brave  and  great  than  His ;  not  by  Toils,  and  Nets, 
and  Cunning  ,•  but  by  honeft  down-right  Force. 
Nay,  He  is  not  murder'd  and  devour'd  thus  by 
Beafts  only,  but  (which  is  infinitely  more)  by 
another  Man,  his  Equal,  his  Companion,  his  Bro- 
ther. No  Beafts  ever  aifemble  themfel ves  in  Troops, 
to  deftroy,  and  ravage,  and  lead  Captive  another 
Troop  of  the  fame  Kind  but  Men,  to  their  Eter- 
nal Reproach,  not  only  do  the  Thing,  but  glory 
in  it,  and  triumph  in  the  Deftru&ion  of  their  own 
Species. 

4.  The  Fourth  and  great  Advantage  Men  pretend 
vinue,  to  above  Brutes,  confifts  in  their  Virtut ;  but  if 
by  this  Moral  Virtue  be  meant,  and  if  we  may 
be  allow'd  to  judge  of  Virtue  by  the  commen- 
dable A<ftions  and  outward  Appearances  of  ir ; 
(This  Claim  will  admit  of  fome  Difpute  too  : 
Tho'  Moral  Virtue  taken  formally,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  Will,  Beafts  cannot  have  :)  For  Grati- 
tude, and  Friendlhip,  and  Readinefs  to  be  fervice- 
able,  Fidelity,  Magnanimity,  and  feveral  other 
good  Qualities  ufeful  in  Society  and  Converfatiorj, 
have  been  obferv'd  to  exprets  themfelves  after  a 
more  lively,  more  furprizing  manner,  and  with 
more  Conttancy,  in  Brutes,  than  is  ufually  feen 
in  the  Generality  of  Mankind.  Lyfimacbus  had  a 
Dog  call'd  Hircanus,  which  lay  perpetually  upon 
the  Bed  with  his  dead  Matter,  and  wou'd  not  be 
got  from  thence  to  eat  or  drink,  but  continu'd 
thus  watching  and  falling,  till  the  Corpfe  came 
to  be  burnt,  and  then  leaped  eagerly  into  the 
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Fire,  and  burnt  hirrrfelf  with  it.   The  fame  is  re- 
lated of  another  Dog,  that  belonged  to  one  Pyr- 
rbus.   That  of  the  wife  Hefioi  detedcd  the  Ruffi- 
ans that  murder'd  his  Matter  :  And  another  did 
the  like  before  King  Vyrrhus,  and  his  whofle  Ar- 
my.  Plutarch  tells  us  of  another,  that  hunted 
about  from  Ci:y  to  City,  and  never  retted  till  he 
had  brought  the  Robber  of  the  Temple  at  Athens, 
to  Juftice  for  his  Sacrilege.    The  Story  of  Andre-  S(g 
im  is  very  well  known,  who  had  lived  and  eat  v. 
with  a  Lion  for  fome  Years,  after  curing  him  of  Cap.  14. 
a  painfal  Wound ;  and  afterwards,  when  con- 
deann'd  at  Rome  to  the  Wild  Beafts,  this  Lion 
wou'd  not  oouch  the  Slave  that  had  been  his 
Gueft,  and  his  Surgeon,  bat  approach'd  him 
with  all  the  Demonttrations  of  Thankfulnefs  and 
Love  ;  all  which,  Afpian  declares  himfelf  to  have 
been  an  Eye-Witnels  of  at  Rome.    An  Elephant, 
that  in  Heat  of  Paffion  had  kill'd  his  Keeper, 
wou'd  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  pined  himfelf 
to  Death,  by  way  of  Penance.   But  now  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  there  in  the  World  any  Creature 
that  can  compare  with  Man,  for  Injuftice  and 
Ingratitude,  Churliflinefs  and  Ill-Nature,  Treache- 
ry and  Bafenefs,  Lying  and  Diffimulation  ?  Be- 
fides,  allowing  Virtue  to  confitt  in  moderating 
the  Appetite,  and  curbing  one's  Pleafures,  Beafts 
are  then  a  great  deal  more  regular  than  We, 
and  keep  themfelves  more  duly  within  the  Bounds 
of  Nature  and  Convenience.   As  for  thoie  De- 
fires  that  are  fuperfluous,  extravagant,  and  un- 
natural, they  never  have  any  Inclination  of  that 
kind  :  And  confequently  are  exempted  from  one 
great  and  common  Species  of  Humane  Vice,  which  . 
is,  The  enlarging  our  Delires  beyond  meafuje,  and 
multiplying/ nay,  inventing  frefti  Obje&s  to  our 
felves;  and  employing  Artifice  and  Induftry  to 
heighten  and  create  new  Inclinations.   In  thofe 
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which  Nature  prompts  them  to,  as  Eating,  and 
Drinking,  and  other  Bodily  Satisfa&ions,  they  out- 
do us  much  in  Temperance  and  Refervedneis.  But 
if  we  would  in  good  earned  be  fetisfy'd,  whe- 
ther Man  or  Brutes  be  the  more  Vicious  or  Vir- 
tuous ;  that  is  indeed,  if  we  would  put  Man  om 
of  Countenance  effectually,  and  filence  all  the 
Pretenfions  to  this  Excellency  quite  ,•  Let  us 
put  the  Iffue  upon  that  fingle  Virtue,  which  is 
therefore  call'd  Humanity,  becaufe  look'd  upon  to 
be  the  moft  proper  and  infeparaHe  Quality  of 
our  Nature  ,•  as  on  the  contrary,  That  of  Cruelty 
is  efteem'd  the  moft  foreign,  moft  difagreeable, 
and  that  which  we,  abandon,  as  fit  for  wild 
Beafts  only,  by  giving  k  the  Denomination  of 
Ferity.  But  alas !  in  this  very  Inftance  they  re- 
proach, and  put  us  to  the  Blufb  ;  particularly  up- 

I.  on  the  following  Accounts.  They  never,  or  but 
feldom,  fall  foul,  or  do  any  great  Mifchief  upon 
thofeof  their  own  Kind.  It  is  a  lamentable  and 
fcandalous  Obfervation,  but  hath  too  much  of 
Truth  in  it,  That  Dens  and  Defarts  are  more 
peaceful  Habitations  than  Towns  and  Cities ; 
and  even  *  Dragons  and  Beafts  of  Prey,  agree  better 

II.  together  than  Men  do.  But  Thefe,  when  they  do  fell 
out,  quarrel  upon  juft,  and  weighty,  and  neceffa- 
ry  Occafions ;  Provocations  that  touch  them  near- 
ly, and  to  defend  that,  which  needs  and  deferves 
their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  defend  it ;  their  Life* 

III.  their  Liberty,  their  Young.  Again  ,•  They  en- 
gage and  affault  each  other  with  fuch  Arms  only 
as  Nature  hath  provided  for  them  ;  they  come  to 
fair  and  open  Combat,  ufe  no  Methods  of  Ho- 

IV.  ftility,  but  plain  Strength  and  Courage  ;  encoun- 
V.    ter  fipgle,  One  againft  One :  No  general  Rendez- 


*  Major  Serpcntum  Ferarumqi  Concordia  quam  Hominuffl. 
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vous  of  vaft  Herds  and  Troops  on  each  fide : 
Nor  do  they  ad  with  Stratagem  and  Defign.  VI. 
Their  Engagements  are  alfo  very  (hort,  and  pre-  VII. 
fently  decided  ,•  for  as  foon  as  one  of  them  is 
wounded,  or  gives  out,  the  Fray  is  ever ;  and, 
which  is  yet  more  confiderable,  aflbon  as  the 
Adion  is  ended,  the  whole  Quarrel,  the  Hatred, 
and  all  the  Refencment  is  at  an  end  too.  But 
Man  is  the  very  Reverfe  of  all  this     He  is  fo  L 
far  from  not  quarrelling  with  his  own  Kind,  that 
he  quarrels  with  none  befides.   The  Grounds  of  IJ. 
thefe  Quarrels  are  frequently  trifling  and  fri- 
volous, and  of  no  Confideration ;  nay,  which  is 
worie,  they  are  fometimes  unjuft,  they  proceed 
from  Falfliood  and  Mifreprefentation and  if  the 
Matter  be  examin'd  to  the  bottom,  the  Quarrels 
have  no  real  Ground  at  all.   The  Arms  he  ufes,  Hj. 
are  the  Work  of  Induftry  ,•  fuch  as  are  treache- 
rous, and  kill  without  Warning,  and  contriv'd  to 
be  as  much  fo  as  is  poffible.   The  Method  of  ma-  IV. 
king  War  is  by  Deceit  and  Cunning,  which  we 
colour  over  with  the  fpecious  Name  of  Condud; 
and  this  is  feen  in  Stratagem  and  Surprize,  Feints 
and  Ambufcades.    This  again  is  tranfa&ed  by  vaft  V. 
Numbers  of  Men  met  together  by  folemn  En- 
gagement, and  particular  Appointments,  to  ftand 
and  fall  by  one  another.  Thefe  Wars  are  vaftly  long  VI. 
too  ;  none  lay  down  their  Arms  upon  the  firit  Dis- 
advantage ;  but  ftill  either  Side  pufhes  on  its  For- 
tune  the  One  to  recover  their  Loffes,  the  Other 
to  purfue  and  perfed  their  Conquefts;  and  the 
ufual  End  put  to  thefe  Controverfies,  is  by  the 
Death  of  the  Principals,   Laftly,  In  thefe  Quar-  VII. 
rels,  when  Men  want  the  Power,  they  ftill  re- 
tain the  Will  to  doMifchief;  and  tho*  Ads  of 
Hoftility  may  ceafe,  yet  the  Hatred  and  Refent-. 
ment  feldom  or  never  ceafe. 
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12.       The  Sum  then  of  this  Companion,  as  you  have 
The  con-   found  k  here  ftated,  amounts  to  thus  much  ;  That 
ciufi9nof  M,,n  hath  no  fuch  mighty  reafon  ta  magnify 
toUdZ  Himfelf  in  the  Advantages  of  his  Nature,  above 
tm.       That  of  Brutes :  For,  allowing  Him  fome  Endow- 
ments and  Accomplifhments,  which  They  have  nor; 
as  the  Sprightlinefs  and  Force  of  his  Mind,  and 
Intelle&ualFaculties,  and  all  the  other  nobler  Pow- 
ers of  the  Soul    yet  the  Incumbrances  upon  thefe 
is  very  great  and  grievous,-  the  Evils  he  is  in- 
volv'd  in  upon  their  Account,  infinite  and  irtfup- 
portable  :  The  Inconftancy  and  Irrefohnion,  Sfl- 
perftkion  and  Solicitude,  fad  Remembrances  of 
the  paft  and  anxious  Concern  for  the  Future? 
Ambition,  aftd  Avarice,  and  Envy,  reftlefs  Cu- 
riofity,  bufy  Detra&ion,  Lying,  and  Deceit,  a 
tfwld  of  unruly  Appetites  and  Paflions,  Troubles 
and  Difcontents.    Thus  this  Mind,   with  the 
Thoughts  and  Value  whereof  Man  is  fb  roocn 
exalted,  is  the  Occafion  of  infinite  Misfortunes; 
3nd  of  mod  of  all  then,  when  it  exerts  it  leit 
moft  :  For  in  all  vehement  Agitations,  it  doe*  not 
only  hurt  and  difturb  the  Body,  and  render  its 
Forces  and  Functions  diforder  d,  and  broken,  ana 
quite  tired  down ;  but  it  hinders  and  confound 
its  ownrfelf :  For  what  is  it  that  throws  Men  into 
Folly  and  Madnefs,' fo  much  as  the  Acutenels 
and  Activity,  and  Strength  of  the  Mind  it  fctf  • 
The  fubtileft  Follies,  and  moft  exquifite  Phrenfie^ 
proceed  from  the  quiefceft,  and  fineft,  and  moft 
vigorous  Agitations  of  the  Mind  ,•  as  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  bittereft  Averfions,  and  moft  we* 
coricileabie  Enmities  grow  from  the  tendereft 
fions,  and  moft  intimate  Friendftiips and  the  tnw' 
virulent  and  mortal  Difeafes,  from  a  ftrong  Com- 
plexion, and  healthful  Body.    Melancholy  Per* 
ions  are  obferv'd  by  Flato,  to  be  beft  difpole  for 
Lemming  and  Wlfdom  ;  hut  they  are  equally  difp.0; 
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fed  for  Folly  too  ,•  much  more  than  Perfons  of  a 
different  Temper.  And  to  a  Man  of  nice  and 
jufl  Obfervatioh,  it  will  appear,  that  when  the 
Soul  a<fts  freely,  and  gives  her  felf  a  Loofe,  there  is 
none  of  her  Altitudes  and  Sallies  without  a  Mix- 
ture of  Folly ;  and  in  good  Truth,  thefe  Things 
dwell  very  clofe  together  ; 

TVlt  to  Madnefs  nearly  is  allyd, 


And  thin  Partitions  do  their  Bounds  divide. 


Once  more$  If  we  regard  the  living  in  Agree- 
ment with  Nature,  and  in  Conformity  with  what 
/he  dictates  and  requires  from  us,  Beafts  feem  to 
excel  us  in  this  refped:  very  much  ;  for  they  lead 
a  Life  of  more  Freedom,  more  Eafe,  and  Security, 
more  Moderation  and  Contentednefs,  than  Men 
do.    And  That  Man  is  defervedly  reputed  Wife, 
wh&  makes  them  his  Pattern,  and  his  Leffon,  and 
reaps  Profit  by  their  Example  ,•  by  reforming  and 
reducing  himfelf  to  that  Innocence,  Simplicity, 
Liberty,  Meeknefs,  and  Gentlenefs  of  Temper, 
Mrhich  Nature  had  originally  implanted  both  in 
17s  and  Them :  And,  which  in  Brutes  is  (till  very 
cortfpicuous,  but  in  Us  is  decay'd,  chang'd,  and 
utterly  corrupted  by  our  Induftrious  Wicked- 
nefs,  and  Artificial  Depravations  thus  debauching 
aridabufing  the  particular  Prerogative  we  pretend 
to;  and  rendring  our  felves  more  vile  than  the 
Beafts^  by  means  of  that  very  Underftanding  and 
Judgment,  which  fets  dsfo  far  abovre  them.  Hence 
liire  it  is,  that  God  intending  to  fhame  us  into 
Vertue,  fehds  us  to  School  in  Scripture,  and  bids 
us  grow  wifer  by  the  Example  of  thefe  Creatures. 
The  Craney  the  Stork,  and  the  Swallow  ;  the  Ser~  j^yHi  7. 
vent,  and  the  Dove,  the  Ant,  and  the  Ox,  and  the  Mat.  x.  16. 
Afsy  and  fundry  others,  are  recommended  asProv.vi .6. 
Teachers  to  us.   And  after  all^  To  take  dowfttf*- *• 
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cur  Vanity  upon  this  Occafion,  we  ought  to  re- 
member, that  there  is  fome  fort  of  Correfpon- 
dence,  fome  mutual  Relations  and  Duties  arifing 
from  thence ;  if  upon  no  other  account,  yet  by 
reafon  of  their  being  made  by  the  fame  Hand, 
belonging  to  the  fame  Mafter,  and  making  a  Part 
of  the  fame  Family  with  ourfelves.  And  this  fmgle 
Reflexion  ought  to  prevail  with  us,  to  ufe  our  Ad- 
vantages over  them  modeftly,  tenderly,  and  con- 
fcientioufly  j  and  not  treat  them  with  Cruelty  and 
Contempt.  For  as  Juftice  is  a  Debt  from  us  to  all 
Men  ,•  fo  Kindnefs,  and  Beneficence,  and  Mercy 
muft  needs  be  due  to  all  Creatures  whatfoever,  that 
are  in  any  Condition  of  receiving  Benefit  by  us. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

OU  R  Author  in  the  midft  of  his  great  Care 
to  ftate  this  Comparifon  fo,  as  might  be 
moft  mortifying  to  the  Vanity  of  Mankind,  hath 
yet  found  himfelf  oblig'd  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  Reafon  of  Men  is  fo  much  brighter,  and  more 
noble  in  its  Operations  and  Effe&s,  than  any 
thing  difcoverable  in  the  Brute  Part  of  the  Crea- 
tion, that  I  might  have  let  this  Chapter  pafs 
without  any  Cenfure,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
or  three  Sentences,  which  feem  obnoxious  to  ve- 
ry ill  Conftru#ion  :  Such  as  a  fort  of  Men  are 
(in  our  Age)  but  too  fond  of  embracing,  who, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  vain  enough 
to  imagine ,  that  neither  the  Nature,  nor  the 
Revelations  of  God  himfelf  <?an  have  any  thing 
in  them  above  their  Reafon  ;  are  yet  fo  for- 
did and  degenerate,  as  to  be  content  that  Beaft* 
jhould  be  thought  endu'd  with  the  fame  Souls,  i 
and  to  be  mov'd  with  the  fame  Principles  of 
fon  with  Themfelves.  An  Opinion,  which  is  *he 
father  entertaind,  for  the  lake  of  ?  certain  Cpn- 
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fequence  that  recommends  it,  with  regard  to  a 
Future  State ;  for  it  feems  they  can  be  fatisfy'd 
with  the  Portion  of  Brutes  now,  provided  they 
may  but  partake  in  it  hereafter.  And  what  Fa- 
vour this  Notion  might  find  from  thefe  PalTages, 

That  Brutes  and  Men  both  have  the  fame  Reafon,  tbo 
not  in  the  fame  Degree,  and  that  fome  Men  excel  others 
?nuch  more  than  fome  Men  again  excel  Beafis ;  I  was 
doubtful,  and  therefore  look'd  upon  my  felf  con- 
cerned, (in  purfuance  of  my  Prfcpofals  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  this  Book,)  to  offer  thefe  following 
Confiderations  to  my  Reader. 

Firfi,  That  in  the  Operations  of  the  Reafonable 
Soul,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  Organs  and 
Difpofition  of  that  Body  to  which  it  is  joyn'd  ; 
and  (as  hath  been  already  explain  d  at  large)  more 
efpecially  upon  the  Brain :  Now  fince  Anatomifts 
have  not  been  able  to  obferve  any  very  remarka- 
ble Differences  between  ,  the  Contexture  of  the 
Humane  Brain,  and  that  of  Brutes  ;  we  are  not 
to  think  it  ftrarree,  if  there  appear  fome  fmall 
Refetnblances  in  lome  particular  A&ions  of  Men 
and  Beafts,  tho*  thefe  do  not  proceed  from  the 
fame  Principle  of  Motion ;  but  owe  their  Simili- 
tude to  that  of  the  Body  and  Medium  put  into 
thofe  Motions ! 

Secondly,  That  the  ImprefSons  of  External  Ob- 
jects have  very  ftrong  Effe&s  upon  the  Imagina- 
tion and  Memory  ,•  and  thefe,  affifted  by  Cuftom, 
and  Imitation,  and  Example,  will  perform  many 
wonderful  Things,  which  yet  are  not  the  Opera- 


it  is  eafy  to  obferve  great  number  of  Inftances, 
in  Them,  who  either  by  means  of  their  Infancy, 
have  not  yet  attain  d  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  or 
Them,  who  by  fome  Natural  Dcfe&s  never  have 
it  at  all  i  or  Others,  who  by  fome  accidental  Di- 
sturbance have  loft  it :  In  all  which  Cafes,  (not 


tions  of  Reaf 


roperly  fo  called.   Of  this  kind 
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during  the  lucid  Intervals  only,  or  when  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  Mind  feem  a  little  to  be  awakend, 
but  even  in  the  mod  profound  Ignorance,  or  moft 
raging  Madnefs)  Thole  which  are  frequently  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  Senfitive  Faculties  of  the  Soul, 
put  forth  fometimes  a  marvellous  Efficacy  and 
Vigour.  And  that  Thefe  are  moved  entirely  by 
Material  and  Senfible  Obje&s,  and  ad  as  neceffa- 
rily  as  any  other  Parts  of  Matter  whatfoever,  hath 
been  the  Opinion  of  many  new  Philofophers  j 
fome  of  whom  imagine,  that  all  the  Operations 
of  this  kind  are  as  capable  of  being  r efolved  by 
Principles  of  Mechanifm,  (thofe  Operations*  I 
mean,  of  Imagination,  and  Memory,  and  Cu- 
ftom)  as  any  other  Affe&ions  and  Motions  of 
common  Matter.  How  juft  this  Concluflon  i$,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  determine  for  They  theffl- 
felves  feem  to  confefs  it  inefficient,  when  they 
call  in  to  their  Afliftance  another  VrincifU,  hfch 
is, 

Thirdly,  That  of  InftinS  ;  By  which  is  meant,  a 
ftrong  Tendency,  and  natural  Impulfe  (difcerni- 
ble  in  thefe  Creatures)  to  certain  iteceffary  and 
ufeful  Anions.  Something  of  a  Principle  implant- 
ed in  them  by  their  wife  Creator,  to  qualify  them 
for  their  own  Prefervation,  and  the  anfwenng  tb& 
Ends  of  his  good  Providence  in  making  them. 
And  this  appears  fo  early,  as  to  be  plainly  ante- 
cedent to  either  Memory  or  Fancy  ,-  and  yet  i^ 
fo  conftant  too,  and  always  the  fame,  in  the  fame 
Gircumilance*  and  Occafions  as  neither  to  de- 
pend upon  Caufes  fo  mutable  as  the  Irtipreflfons 
of  outward  Objects,  nor  a  Principle  fo  capricious 
t?s  the  Choice  of  fuch  a  Mind  perfecSIy  free  feefe 
in  its  Deliberations.  And,  as  Inftruments  put  to- 
gether by  a  Wilful  Hand,  perform  many  Opera- 
tions, (6  aftonifhing,  that  a  Man  une^periene'd 
in  the  Aft,  oou'd  not  poffibly  imagine  fueh  Ma- 
terial* 
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temk  capable  of  them  ;  fo  thefe  Philofopher* 
conceive,  that  Almighty  God,  in  his  Infinite  Wif- 
dom,  hath  fo  difpofed  the  Senfttive  Parts  of  ther 
Soul,  that  They,,  by  tbeic  wonderful  Strttdhire,  fhall 
be  adapted:  to-  moil  araazk*g  Efk&sy  and1  pofTef- 
fed  with  fome  Original  Propcnfions  and  Impulf  e9r 
ixrdependeraD  from,  and  antecedent  to,  the  Impref- 
ilons  of  Matter,  or  the*  Power  ef  Inftittrtion  and 
Cuftcm  1  whichy  in  the  needful; and  rnoft  profitable 
A&ions  of  Life,  ferve  thde  Animals  for  Funda- 
mental Principles,  and  beat  foiwekhid  of  Affinity 
to  the  feft  common  Notions,  in?  the  Rational  and 
Intelligent  MkiA  And  upon  thefe  hnpulfes  joyn'd 
to  thole  other  Advantages  menaced  before,  the 
whole  Oeconomy  of  Braces,  and  even  ttiofe  Ali- 
ens, which  feeun  mofi  esquilire  and  admirable  in 
any  of  them,  have,  by  the  Modern  Mecharrick 
Philofophers,  been  generally  thought  to-  depend* 
Concerning  which,  tho'-  aliwoft  every  Syfkero  treat 
i&  feme  meafure,  yet  I  Believe  roy  Reader  (whe* 
ther  his  Opinion  incline  to  that  Account  or  not) 
would  at  leafcthinlfcrttfnfetf  well  entertained  upon 
this  Sfcbje<ft,  by  the  Perufai  of  our  Learned  and 
Ingenious  D*.  WMt^  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Chapters  of  his  Book  De  Animd Brut  or  urn* 

Two  Things  are  fit.  to  be  added  upon  this  Occa- 
sion, with  regard  to  what  Monfieur  Charron  hath 
deliver'd  concerning  lkft'mtt  ;  The  firft  is,  That  in 
regard  we  obferve  thefe  Animals  conftantly  going 
011  in  the  fame  beaten  Track,  and  keeping  ever 
dole  to  one  Method  ,*  and  even  in  thofe  Inftan* 
ees  which  have  the  greateft  appearance  of  Com* 
psrifon  and  Choice,  of  Ten  thoufand  that  make 
the  fame  Experiment,  or  go  about  the  fame  thing, 
not  one  varying  from  the  common  and  received 
Way,*  This  leems  to  be  fome  Governing  Trinciple 
in  Nature,  which  gives  a  necelTary  Determination 
to  them,*  and  very  different  from  that  Liberty  and 
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Confideration,  which  hath  fcarce  any  more  con-  j 
vincing  and  demonftrative  Proof  of  the  Will,  be- 
ing absolutely  unconftrain'd  in  Mankind,  than  that 
Multiplicity  of  Opinions,  and  ftrange  Variety  of 
Proceedings,  obfervable  upon  Occaiions  and  Jun- 
ctures, in  themfelves  extremely  alike. 

The  other  Remark,  proper  upon  this  Occafion, 
is,  that  what  our  Author  fuggefts  here,  is  no  Con- 
fequence  at  all :  as  if  too  much  Honour  were  done 
to  thefe  Creatures,  and  fuch  a  happy  and  unal- 
terable Determination,  to  what  is  profitable  and 
proper  for  them,  were  a  Privilege  more  than  Hu- 
mane ,•  a  nearer  Approach  to  that  unerring  Wif- 
dom,  and  unchangeable  Goodnefs  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  than  We  our  felves  can  boaft  of.  For 
there  is  fo  very  wide  a  Difference  between  Li- 
berty  and  Necejjity  of  a&ing  the  One  is  fo  Glo- 
rious, fo  truly  Noble  ;  the  Other  fo  Mean,  fo 
Slavifti  a  Principle,  that  no  Comparifon  can  be 
made  between  them.  The  moft  Glorious,  moft 
Beautiful,  moft  Ufeful  Parts  of  the  Material  Cread- 
on, are  in  this  refped,  infinitely  beneath  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  Sons  of  Men  $  and  all  their  other  Advan- 
tages put  together,  cannot  deferve  to  be  laid  into 
the  Balance  againft  this  Single  Dignity,  of  Free 
and  Spontaneous  Aftion.  And  tho*  the  Excel- 
lency of  the  Divine  Nature,  be  indefe&ible  and 
unalterable  Goodnefs  ,•  yet  would  not  even  Thu  be 
an  Excellence,  if  it  were  not  the  Effed  of  per- 
k&  Liberty.  It  is,  indeed,  our  Misfortune,  that 
our  Underftandings  are  impofed  upon,  our  Affe- 
ctions perverted  ;  and  fo  the  Choice  we  have 
the  Ufe  of,  often  determines  us  to  the  wrong 
Side,  and  entangles  us  in  Error  and  Vice.  But 
Thefe  Defers  and  Temptations  are  fo  many 
Clogs  and  Bars  upon  our  Freedom  and  therefore 
God3  who  is  above  any  Poffibility  of  fuch  falfe 
Determinations,  is  ftill  fo  much  the  more  Free. 
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For  Freedom  does  not  confift  in  a  Power  of  choo- 
fmg  Evil  as  well  as  Good  (which  is  a  Power,  in- 
deed, that  never  was,  nor  can  be,  ftriAly  fpeaking) 
but  in  being  Self-moved,  and  Self-a&ed  fo  as  to 
be  the  Difpofer  of  one's  own  Will,  without  any 
Gompulfion  or  neceffary  Determination,  from  a 
Foreign  or  External  Principle  ,•  and  only  a&ing,  as 
one  is  aded  upon.  If  then  this  Inftind  in  Brutes, 
be  a  Matter  of  Force,  and  neceffary  Determination, 
they  are  in  no  degree  the  better  or  more  com- 
mendable for  it ;  but  under  a  fatal  Conftraint, 
which  is  fo  far  from  refembling  the  Divine  Per- 
fection, that  it  admits  of  no  Virtue,  nor  ought  to 
be  efteenfd  any  Excellence,  but  the  dired  con- 
trary. 

Fourthly,  Let  us  obferve,  what  mighty  Difference 
there  is  between  the  Perceptions  of  Brutes,  and  thofe 
of  Men  ;  fo  great,  that  in  them  we  find  no  Foot- 
iteps  of  any  but  fuch  as  are  material  and  fingle 
Objeds  and  what  this  Author  advances  as  Col- 
lections, and  Inferences  from  thence,  are  not  im- 
probably affign'd  by  Others,  to  the  Force  of  Imagi- 
nation, or  the  Strength  of  Memory,  or  to  thofe 
Natural  Impreffions,  which  commonly  go  by  the 
Name  of  InftincJ.  To  the  latter  of  Tnefe  we  find 
very  Learned  Men,  attributing  that  uniform  Pro- 
eels  of  Birds,  and  Bees,  and  Ants,  in  their  Nu- 
trition, Generation,  Produ&ion,  and  the  like.  To 
the  former,  that  which  Charron  terms  deducing 
an  Univerfal  from  a  Singular,  and  knowing  by  the 
having  feen  one  Man,  how  to  diftinguifh  the  Hu- 
mane Form,  in  any,  or  all  Individuals  of  the  fame 
Species.  But,  fuppofing  we  fliould  allow,  that  this 
proceeds  from  a  diftinguiihing  Faculty,  and  not 
merely  from  the  refreshing  and  awaking  an  Image, 
that  lay  dormant  in  the  Memory,  'till  revived  by 
this  frefh  Objed  yet  what  Proportion  can  even 
thus  much  bear,  to  all  thofe  abltra&ed  Idea's  by 
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which  Men  diftinguifh  the  Natures  and  Proper- 
ties of  Things  ?  If  a  Brute,  from  the  Sight  of  a 
Man,  cou'd  colled  fo  much  as ftould  ferve to dif- 
criminate  ail  other  Men  from  Creatures  of  a  dif- 
ferent Species  ;  yet  what  is  this  in  Comparifon  of 
that  Penetration,  which  examines  intothe  Afcftrufe 
Caufes,  and  Effentiai  Differences  of  Things,  and 
informs  it  felf  diftin&ly,  wherein  that  very  Cha- 
racter of  our  Natiure,  which  we  call  Humanity,  con- 
fifts  ?  And  what  account  can  there  be  given  of 
any  univerfal  or  abftraded  Idea's  in  Beafts  ?  of 
any  of  thofe  which  we  properly  call  Reajvndk 
AtHms  ?  For  as  to  thefe  deeming  Demurrs,  aod  lit- 
tle Comparifons,  which  we  find  inftanced  in  Jietf, 
and  in  other  Places,  it  is  ufual  to  obferve  as  wucb, 
in  Children  fo  little,  and  Natorais  lb  wretchedly 
ftupid,  as  that  there  are  but  very  fakir,  if  any 
Glimp&s  at  all,  of  Underfiandmg  in  them.   2  taw. 
indeed,  Monficur  Clurron  hath  provided  a  Reply  to 
this  Argument,  by  faying,  That  we  cannot  have 
any  competent  Knowledge  of  Their  Internal  Ope- 
rations.  But  rho'  we  do  not  tee  all  the  hidden 
Movements  of  their  Souls,  nor  can  diftin<4ty  fay? 
whether  they  are  fubU  R*a fivers,  or  ftupendws  Mi 
chines ;  yet  we  may  be  very  confident,  they  can- 
not dive  into  the  Caufes  and  abftrafted  Idea's 
of  Things  ,*  becaufe  there  do  not  appear  the  leali 
Foot-fteps,  or  any  of  -thofe  Noble  Effects,  of  ftch 
Knowledge,  which  Mankind  have  in  all  Ages  been 
confpicuous  for.   For  to  thefe  abftra&ed  Notice 
it  is,  that  all  the  amazing  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments of  Arts  and  Sciences    but  efpecialiy  the 
Wonders  of  Mecbanifm  and  M.oti<my  by  Numbers 
and  Proportions  duly  adjufted,  owe  their  Birth  ^ 
daily  Growth.    And  fince  in  the  DiftindHon  and 
Perception  of  Concrete  Bodies,  where  Senfarion  is 
chiefly  concern'd,  the  Brutes  are  acknowledged  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed  Us,  in  Accuracy    it  is  M: 
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to  be  conceived,  that  They  who  excel  in  a  Facul- 
ty, which  is  commenfurate  to  a  Senfitive  Soul, 
fhould  be  able  to  give  no  Marks  at  all  of  their  be- 
ing endu'd  with  a  Capacity  of  entertaining  and 
feeding  upon  tbofe  Ideas,  which  are  the  peculiar 
Prerogatives  and  Glories  of  a  Rational  One. 

Much  more  might  be  added  upon  this  Oecafion, 
with  regard  both  to  the  Objei&s  themfeivcs ;  and 
the  particular  Manner  of  Conception ;  and  the  in- 
finite Difparities  of  the  Humane  Intelleft,  and  that 
Faculty,  which  is  affected  in  Brutes.    But  it  is 
Prejudice  fufficient  againft  them,  that  fo  many  ve- 
ry Wife  and  Inquifitive  Perfons  have  found  Caufe, 
to  do  even  fomething  more  than  doubt,  whether 
Brutes  be  better  than  a  fort  of  Divine  Cbck-wcrk  ; 
and  have  any  manner  of  Senfe  or  Perception  at 
all.    This,  at  'leaft,  was  never  afTerted  of  Man ; 
nor  the  Powers  and  Operations  of  his  Reafoning 
Soul  difouted,  (as  to  the  Reality  of  them,)  ex- 
cept by  liich  as  let  up  for  Univerfal  Scepticifm,  and 
are  for  reducing  all  toaStateofConfufion  and  Un- 
certainty.  And  therefore  if,  becaufe  Brutes  feem 
to  zA  by  a  Faculty,  which  we  cannot  perfectly 
account  for,  we  (hould  allow,  to  thefe  Brutes,  fomc 
few  dusky  Glimmerings  of  Reafon  (which  yet  there 
is  no  abfolute  Neceffity  for,  becaufe  they  have 
fomething  like  it)  yet  no  impartial  Confiderer,  can 
ever  admit,  that  it  will  bear  a  Queftion,  whether 
They  or  We  have  the  better  of  this  Point ;  or 
that  Some  Men  exes  I  others,  wore  than  fomc  again  ex- 
cel Beafts   for  there  is  no  Man,  how  mean  and  un- 
taught foever,  if  provided  with  what  we  call  Com- 
mon Senfe ,  but  finds  an  Ability  in  himfelf,  nay, 
exercifes  that  Ability  every  Day,  (even  when  he 
does  not  know  or  think  of  ic)  of  confidering,  com- 
paring, and  determining  in  fuch  a  m;mner,  as  no 
good  Arguments  have  ever  yet  been  offer'd  to  Jhew 
that  Beafts  either  do,  or  can  do.   They  are  juttiy 
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thought  to  do  fomewhat  very  extraordinary,  when 
by  long  Cuftom,  and  fevere  Difcipline,  and  daily 
Example  and  Inftru<ftion,  brought  to  imitate  fome 
very  common  Adtions  of  Men  ,•  But  what  Divine 
Heights  do  Men  themfelves  afcend  to,  when  they 
have  proportionable  Pains  taken  with  them  ?  And 
here  in  Juftice  the  Comparifon  ought  to  lie  ,•  be- 
tween the  bejt  of  each  Kind  ;  not  the  befi  of  One, 
and  the  laweft  of  the  Other  ,•  the  moft  unapt  and 
negle&ed  of  Men,  and  the  moft  teachable  and  im- 
proved of  Brutes :  For  the  Advantages,  or  the 
Want  of  Art,  cannot  at  all  affe&  the  Difpute, 
where  the  Gifts  of  Nature  are  the  Matter  in  Que- 
ftibn :  And  thefe  are  diftributed  with  fo  very  un- 
even a  Hand  in  the  Cafe  before  us  ,•  that  He  muft 
be  either  very  ftupid,  or  very  perverfe,  who  does 
not  fee  the  mighty  Difproportion. 

As  to  the  other  Part  of  this  Difcourfe,  whether 
Reafon  be  any  real  Benefit ,  and  we  might  not  have 
been  as  well,  or  better  without  it  ,•  I  fhall  only 
need  to  add,  that  the  feveral  Inftances  produced 
here,  are  only  fuch  as  are  fad  and  very  reproach- 
ful Truths,  in  regard  of  thofe  Abufes  of  Reafon, 
Men  are  guilty  of;  and  the  wicked,  or  the  mif- 
chievous  Purpofes  they  pervert  it  to  :  But  as  to  the 
Thing  it  felf,  they  are  no  more  a  Refledion  upon 
it,  than  the  Surfeits  and  Beftiality  of  Gluttons, 
and  Sots,  are  upon  the  common  Refrefhments  of 
Life.  What  is  laid  upon  this  Occafion,  will  do 
well  indeed  to  be  confider  d,  by  thofe  vicious  and 
indifcreet  Men,  who  apply  That  as  a  Spur  to  their 
Wickednefs,  and  Paffion,  which  was  intended  for 
a  Curb  to  both  ;  And  the  World  ought  to  be  hum- 
bled and  reformed  by  a  ferious  Reflection,  how 
acceffary  Men  become  to  their  own  Miferies,  and 
how  obltinately  fond  they  are  of  them,  when  their 
very  2fcwW/«areinduftrioufly  turned  into  the  worft 
of  Dlfeafes :  But  all  this,  notwithftanding  Movfieur 
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Cbarrons  Argument  here,  is  abundantly  refuted 
by  himfelf,  in  the  laft  Words  of  this  whole  Trea- 
dle, where  he  vindicates  the  Honour  of  Elo- 
quence, from  the  mifchievous  Effe&s,  which  fome 
lll-defigning  Men  apply  it  to  by  this  Parallel : 
€C  For  (fays  he)  even  That  Reafon  and  Under- 

€€  fiand'mg,  which  is  the  peculiar  Vrerogative  of  Hu+ 
"  mane  Nature,  and  fets  us  above  Brutes,  is  mod 
€C  miferably  abus'd ;  turnd  againft  God,  and  our 
€t  Selves ;  and  made  the  Occafion  of  our  more  in- 
€C  excufable  Ruine.  But  This  is  only  an  Acci- 
cc  dental  Misfortune  far  from  the  Natural  Ten- 
€€  dency  of  fo  Noble  a  Privilege.  And  He,  who 
€c  wou'd  argue  from  hence,  that  Mankind  had 
€C  better  want  theie  Faculties,  may  juftly  feem 
€€  to  have  degenerated  into  Brute;  and  to  be 
€c  quite  forfaken  of  all  that  Reafon,  which  he  fo 
€€  wildly  and  fo  raflily  condemns.  So  jull  Ground 
is  there  for  reading  this  Treatife ,  with  thofe 
Cautions  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  XXXVIIth 
Chapter  ;  and  fo  truly  does  our  Author  keep  up  his 
Charader  of  an  Academic k  Pbilofopber. 


•  *     *  *  1  ■  • 
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CHAP. 

T/?e  tWJ  miJer  i^feicfc  fee  propofel 

to  confider  Man,  »  by  taking  a  jhvtt 
View,  and  fummary  Accmnt     his  Life. 

the  f  rue  Value,  the  Continuance,  and  -Defcriftw 
of  Humane  Life,  and  the  fever*l  Farti  w 
Stops  of  it. 

i.  /*\  N  E  very  confiderable  ;  One,  indeed,  of  the 
of  the  KJ  principal  and  moft  neosffary  Vofats  of  Wf 
mrth>  or  dom,  is  rightly  to  tthderftand  the  Tme  VaftRti 

mat^lf  -L*fe  *  ^nc*  t0'ma'*fe  f°  juft  a*  Eftittiate  Of  it,  * to 
2*ft.  keep  or  to  lofe  it ;  5to  cherifh  tod  preferve,  orw 
iicgleft  and  lay  it  down  ;  and  fb  toftianage  w 
felves  in  the  whole  Conduft  of  it,  as  Duty  aad 
Decency  require.  Thereis  not  any  one  Cafe,  in 
which  Men  are  more  apt  to  be  wanting,  nor  where 
their  Failings  are  of  more  dangerous  Confequentf, 
for  the  involving  them  in  new  and  infinite  Dif- 
ficulties. The  Mean,  and  the  Ignorant,  die 
Worldling,  and  the  Man  of  Pleafure  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  that  do  not,  or  cannot  confider,  prize 
Life  extravagantly  :  They  look  upon  it  as  the  Sr 
frsme  Good,  and  prefer  it  lo  much  before  all  other 
Things,  as  not  to  admit  a  Comparifon  between 
them.  If  Life  were  to  be  fold  at  a  Price ;  nay, 
if  a  fhort  Reprieve  only,  and  lengthening  out 
their  Term  a  little,  can  be  had,  they  can  think  no- 
thing too  dear,  no  Conditions  too  hard  to  be  fu'p- 
hiitted  too  but  are  fatisfied  the  Purchafe  ought  to 
be  made  at  any  rate.  For  This,  they  tell  you,  i> 
their  Happinefs,  and  when  That  is  gone,  AH  isgw) 
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their  very  Motto  is,  Nothing  more  precious  than  Life. 
(ViU  nihil  charms)  They  value  and  love  it,  not 
only  as  the  Scene  of  A&ion  and  Enjoyment,  and 
upon  the  account  of  the  Conveniences  and  Op- 
portunities it  affords,  but  upon  its  own  fuppofed 
Intrinfick  Worth,  and  live  merely  for  the  fake  of 
Living.  And  how  can  we  think  it  ftrange,  that 
fuch  Perfons  Ihould  be  fo  very  defe&ive  in  th$ 
reft  of  their  Duty,  fo  mif-led  with  Errors  and  ex- 
travagant Notions ,  when  they  make  the  very 
firft  Step  wrong,  and  fet  out  in  To  grofs  a  Miftake, 
concerning  this  great  Fundamental  Article  of  Wif- 
dom  and  V  irtue  i 

There  is  alfo  a  Contempt  of  Life,  that  declines 
as  much  to  Vice  in '  the  other  Extreme,  and  re- 
prefents  it  as  a  Burden,  or  a  Trifle  ;  "Worth  no- 
thing, or  worfe  than  nothing  :  But  this  Under- 
valuing is  the  Effe#  ofWeakneG  and  Ignorance, 
of  Pride  and  Ingratitude.  For  we  know  very 
well,  that  when  it  falls  into  Wife  and  Good  Hands, 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  an  Inftrument  of  great 
and  general  Ufe,both  to  our  Selves,  and  to  Others. 
Now  I  can  by  no  means  he  of  Their  Opinion, 
taken  literally  and  pi  .inly,  who  give  it  out  for 
their  Principle ,  Thar  *  the  peateji  H«ffinefs  is> 
Not  to  live  at  all ;  and  the  next  mofi  de/irahle  Thing  is, 
To  live  hut  a  very  little  while.  Nor  is  mat  Argument 
they  ufe  in  Vindication  of  this  Opinion,  at  all  fuf- 
ficient  or  fatkfa&ory :  What  Hurt  ( fay  they  ) 
could  there  be  in  Nops-Exiftcnce  ?  And  what  Mat- 
ter had  it  been,  if  I  were  nevsr  created  ?  To  This 
one  may  reply  with  reafon  enough,  What  do  ypu 
make  of  all  the  Happinefs  you  have  enjoy'd  i  Whit 
wou'd  become  of  This,  if  you  had  had  no  Being  ? 
And  would  it  not  have  been  fome  Matter,  fome 
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Hart  never  to  have  enjoy'd  it  ?  For  certainly, 
tho'  the  lofs  of  the  Good  which  we  have,  and 
know  the  Worth  of,  be  a  more  fenfible  Evil ; 
yet  the  mere  Privation  of  Good,  and  never  having 
it  at  all,  is  one  fort  of  Evil  too  even  tho*  that 
Good  fee  fuch  as  we  fliou'd  never  have  miffed, 
nor  fuch  as  was  neceffary  to  us.  Thefe  Extremes 
are  too  wide  ;  they  overftrain  the  Point  on  both 
fides,  and  degenerate  into  Vice ;  tho'  they  are 
not  equally  vicious  and  erroneous  neither. 

I  confefs,  (peaking  in  the  Quality  of  a  Philo- 
sopher, and  with  regard  to  the  prefent  State  of 
Affairs  only  I  do  not  think  that  Wife  Ancient 
much  out  of  the  way,  who  acknowleged  f  Life 
to  be  good  ;  but  fuch  a  Good  as  no  Man  would  acceft 
cfy  if  it  were  left  to  bis  own  free  Choice,  and  be  were 
fairly  injormd  before-handy  what  Incumbrances  lay  upm 
it.  It  is  not  at  all  amifs,  that  we  are  engaged  in 
it,  before  we  know  what  it  is :  We  come  into 
the  World  blind-fold  ,•  but  that  is  no  reafon  why 
Men  fliou'd  afterwards  put  out  their  own  Eyes,  or 
hood-wink  themfelves.  For  the  Mifchief  is,  that, 
when  we  are  got  hither,we  run  into  different  Ways  ; 
Some  cheat  themfelves  into  fo  extravagant  a  Fond- 
nefs  for  Life,  that  they  wou'd  not  part  with  it 
again  at  any  rate.  Others  fret  themfelves  into  fo 
ill  an  Opinion  of  it,  that  they  grumble  eternally, 
are  difcontented  at  every  thing,  and  pretend  to  be 
weary,  and  fick  of  Living.  But  Wife  Men  have 
jufter  Notions  of  the  Matter  They  confider  that 
this  was  a  Bargain  made  without  their  Knowledge 
or  Confent ;  (for  no  Man  lives,  or  dies,  affoon, 
or  as  late,  or  in  fuch  Manner  and  Circumftances, 
as  he  pleafes  himfelf)  But  ftill  itiis  a  Bargain  we 
are  bound  to  ftand  to;  and  if  it  be  a  hard  one, 


i  Vitam  nemo  accipeiet*  fi  darecur  fcUntibuy. 
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we  muft  try  to  make  the  beft  of  it.  Sometimes 
we  ftiall  meet  with  rough  Ways  ,•  but  the  whole 
Paflage  is  not  fo  :  And  therefore  Philofophers 
agree,  that  the  beft  Courfe  is,  to  create  no  Diftur- 
bance,  nor  ftruggle  and  flounder  unprofitably,  but 
for  Men  to  fuit  their  Tempers,  and  comply  with 
their  Circumltances  as  well  as  they  can  ,•  to  carry 
it  off  with  Evennefs  and  Moderation,  and  make  a 
Virtue  of  Necefjity ;  for  That  is  the  Character  of  Wis- 
dom and  good  Management  :  And  when  they 
have  fixed  themfelves  in  this  Method,  then  to  live 
as  long  as  is  fit  for  them,  confident  with  their 
Duty  and  Decency :  Not  as  long  as  is  poffible 
for  them,  which  is  the  Principle  of  Foolifli  and 
Profligate  People.  For  there  is  a  Seafon  proper  for 
Dying,  as  well  as  one  for  Living  ,•  and  a  Virtuous 
Honourable  Death  is  a  thoufand  times  rather 
to  be  chofen,  than  a  Wicked  and  Infamous  Life, 
Now  a  Wife  and  Good  Man  makes  ic  his  Bufi- 
nefs  to  live  juft  fo  long  as  Life  is  better  than 
Death,  and  no  longer:  For,  as  we  obferved  be- 
fore, that  They  are  in  the  wrong,  who  efteem  the 
fhorteft  Life  beft  fo  is  that  common  Opinioa 
a  Miftake  too,  which  raifes  the  Value  by  Com- 
putation of  Years,  and  accounts  that  Life  beft 
which  lafts  longeft. 

The  Shortnefs  of  that  Term  allow'd  us  in  this  2. 
World,  is  a  great  and  a  general  Complaint :  We  of  the 
meet  it  in  every  Mouth  ;  noif  from  the  Ignorant  lf9£?ff 
and  Vulgar  only,  where  we  cannot  expeft  bet- 
ter,  than  that  They  Should  l>e  willing  to  live  al- 
ways,* but  (which  may  be  allow'd  a  little  to 
furprize  us,  even  Great  Souls,  and  Wife  Men, 
reckon  it  amoni  their  very  greateft  Unhappinef- 
les.   Now  to  fay  the  very  Truth,  as  Men  ufual- 
ly  manage  the  Matter,  and  indeed  as  Nature  hath 
in  fome  meafure  contriv'd  it.  Life  is  very  fliort ; 
For  the  greateft  Part  of  it  is  employed  and  di- 
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verted  otherwife  and  a  very  fmall  Proportion  left 
for  the  true  Ufes  and  Ends  of  Living.  The  Time 
of  our  Infancy  and  Ignorance,  the  Decays  and 
Infirmities  of  Old  Age,  the  neceffary  Intervals  of 
Sleep,  the  Difeafes  of  our  Bodies  and  our  Minds, 
and  the  infinite  other  void  Spaces  of  it,  wherein 
we  are  incapable  of  doing  Good,  run  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  our  Time  :  And  when  the  Whole 
is  fumm'd  up,  and  thefe  Abatements  made,  the 
Remainder  is  not  much.  But  yet,  without  trou- 
bling our  felves  with  the  contrary  Opinion,  which 
alferts  the  Shortnefs  of  Life  to  be  greatly  for  our 
Advantage,  we  Ihall  find  Reafon  enough  to  ac- 
tufe  this  Complaint  of  Injuftice  ,•  and  to  chink  it 
more  the  Effeft  of  Inconfideration  and  IH-Nature, 
than  of  good  Arguing,  and  virtuous  Difpofition, 
For  what  Advantage  would  a  longer  Life  be  to 
us  ?  Shall  we  wifh  for  it  to  no  other  Purpofe, 
but  merely  to  Live  in ;  to  take  our  Eafe,  to  Eat, 
and  Drink,  and  Sleep,  to  look  about  us,  and  fee 
more  of  the  World  ?  What  need  is  there  of  fo 
*rmdh  Time  for  this  ?  We  have  already  feen, 
and  known,  and  tailed  what  we  are  capable  of, 
in  a  very  little  time ;  and  when  we  are  got  to 
the  End  of  our  Curiofity,  This  is  fufficient.  What 
Good  will  it  do  us ,  or  wherdbre  Ihould  we 
wilh  to  aft  the  feme  Things  over  and  over  again, 
and  be  always  beginning  afrefli  ?  Who  would 
not  be  cloy'd  with  eating  upon  the  feme  Dilh 
«very  Day  ?  If  this  be  not  naufeous  and  trouble- 
fome,  yet  to  be  lure  it  is  fuperflaous  and  un~ 
necelfary.  This  is  but  One  Circle,  which  is  per- 
petually rolling,  and  brings  the  fame  Things  up- 
permolt  again  ;  fometimes  they  remove  to  a  lit- 
tle diftance,  and  then  they  quickly  return  back 
upon  us :  "lis  but  a  fpinning  the  fame  Web  ;  and 
that  which  may  ferve  a  Child  to  play  with,  but 
can  never  be  a  fit  Entertainment  for  grown  Men. 

Shall 
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Shall  we  then  wifh  it  for  nobler  Ends  ;  that  we 
Hiay  grow  wifer  and  better,  and  afpire  to  higher 
degress  pf  Virtu?  and  Perfedion  ,•  th^t  we  m^y 
more  Qood,  and  be  mpre  ufeful  in  our  Genera- 
tions ?  This,  indeed  carries  the  Appearance  of  an 
excellent  pifpofitioq j  but  They  that  know  us. 
y/\\\  x\Qt  be  impofed  upon  by  it :  For  Who  fhall 
teach,  Who  fli^Lii  improve  us  ?  Alas !  That  little 
whiph  is  committed  to  our  Truft,  is  fo  ill  ufed, 
*hat  we  cannot  h^ve  the  Confidence  to  ask  for 
mors.   "We  negled  what  we  have  already,  and 
luff^r  the  gjeateft  Part  pf  it  to  flip  thro*  our  Finr 
ger$.   WpTquander  it  sway  profuiely  upon  Vanity 
and  Trifles  ;  n;*y,  we  abufe  ^nd  misemploy  it  up- 
on  Wiefcednefs  an<J  Vice.   And  yet  after  all  this 
Unf^ithfuin^fs  and  Folly,  we  cry  and  complain 
for  mQfS,  $n£  thinH  pur  felves  ill  dealt  with,  that 
W$  h^v$  npt  enough.   Enough  for  what  i  For  the 
faftie  infigpificant  and  ill  Purpofes  to  be  fure  ;  for 
That  WQia'4  be  the  Confluence  of  a  more  liberal 
Allpwan^e  too.  But,  fuppofing  Men  feri0PS  in  this 
Matter ;  aiid  that  they  woua  really'  do  as  they 
pretspd  ;  y$t  pf  what  Ufe  woud  this  valj:  Treafure 
pffcnpwledge  and  Experience  prove?  Jrorthe  Soyl 
PWft  cjia^ge  }ts  Dwelling  at  on?  time  or  other  ; 
ancj  whenever  That  diflodges,  all  our  Wifdpm  goes 
with  it.   Since  therefore  This  cannot  ftay  always, 
why  mould  we  t^ke  it  ill  that  it  flays  fo  little  a 
time?  For  if  it  fink  into  a  State  of  Oblivion,  and 
all  tppft  be  loft,  What  mighty  Difference  is  there, 
whether  tfyi$  be  done  topper  or  later  ?  But  if  it  re- 
moves jtitp  a  better  Condition,  and  be  (as  it  really 
will  be)  put  into  a  State  of  clearer  Vifion,  and 
more  v$fi$#  Knowledge,  why  ftiould  we  defire  to 
have  th^t  Happinefs  delay'd,  and  kept  back  from 

B^t  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  This  Gift  of  Life  is 
very  u/iecji^lly  diftributed  ;  for  there  are  (cine 
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Creatures  that  live  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
the  ufual  Age  of  Man.  I  might  anfwer,  That 
the  Accounts  we  have  of  this  kind  are  many,  if 
not  moft  of  them,  fabulous.  But  waving  Thar, 
and  allowing  the  Objeftion  yet  it  muft  be  con- 
fefs'd  withal,  that  fome,  nay,  the  much  greater 
part  of  Animals,  live  not  near  fo  long  ;  fomc  ne- 
ver arrive  at  a  Fourth  part  of  our  Years,  and  very 
few  ever  come  to  an  equal  length  with  us.  Now 
pray,  what  Right,  what  Privilege,  what  Reafon 
hath  Man  to  challenge  a  longer  Duration  h«t, 
than  the  reft  of  his  Fellow-Creatures  have  a  Tide 
to  ?  Where  did  God  ever  grant  him  fuch  a  Char- 
ter, or  how  will  he  be  able  to  make  good  the 
Claim?  Is  it  reafonable  Hefliould  beindulg'd more 
than  They,  becaufe  he  puts  out  his  Time  to  bet- 
ter Inter  eft,  and  employs  it  upon  Bufinefs  more 
noble  and  fublime  in  it  felf,  more  worthy  and 
deferving  of  this  Favour,  than  They  are  capable 
of  ?  I  greatly  fear,  this  Argument  may  be  thrown 
back  in  our  Faces,  and  prove  the  ftrongeft  Pto 
againft  us :  For  fure  He  ought  rather  to  be  cut 
fhorter  than  the  reft,  as  a  Puni/hment  for  his 
Abufe  and  Mifmanaeement.  And  in  this  He  is 
Angular,  and  ftands  alone.  The  whole  Creadon 
cannot  furnifti  a  Parallel  ,•  not  any  one  Inftance 
of  this  Bleffing  fo  grievoufly  perverted  ,•  not  fuch 
another  Monfter  of  Wickednefs  and  Unfaithfulncfs, 
of  Ingratitude  and  Bafenefs,  of  Intemperance  and 
Debauchery,  and  all  manner  of  diforderly  Living- 
This  Charge  hath  been  fufficiently  proved  upon 
him  already,  when  we  ftated  the  Comparifon  be- 
twixt Him  and  the  Beafts  ,•  and  therefore  I  urge 
my  Point,  and  ask  that  Queition  once  more,  What 
Benefit  wou'd  a  longer  Life  be  to  him  ?  Nay,  * 
back  that  with  a  Second,  and  add,  What  an  In- 
convenience would  it  be  to  Himfelf,  and  bow 
mifchievous  to  the  World  ?  It  would  make  his 
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own  Account  the  heavier,  his  Crimes  and  Arrears 
the  greater,  and  it  wou'd  encourage  him  to  yet 
more  Extravagancies  than  he  is  guilty  of  already : 
For  this  very  Confideration  would  put  him  upon 
bolder  and  more  defperate  Attempts.  The  ftiort- 
nefs  of  his  Continuance  in  the  World,  as  Mat- 
ters now  ftand,  is  fome  Check  to  his  wild  Ca- 
reer, and  breaks  all  his  Meafures ;  and  the  Un- 
certainty of  it  abates  and  damps  his  Fury :  But  if 
thefe  Reftraints  were  removed,  and  Aflurances  gi- 
ven of  a  larger  Term,  Nothing  would  be  able  to 
flop  him ;  his  Proje&s  would  be  always  New, 
without  Number,  without  End ;  and  he  would 
live  as  if  he  were  to  live  for  ever.   You  fee  how 
ftrong  thefe  Inclinations  are  now.  He  cannot  but 
feel  and  fear  his  own  Mortality  ,•  and  yet  thefe 
Reflexions  are  fo  over-balanc'd  by  a  corrupt  Prin- 
ciple within,  that  he  cannot  forbear  holding  fad 
what  he  hath,  and  eager  Defires  and  Purfuits  of 
what  he  hath  not,  and  forming  vaft  and  very  di- 
ftant  Defigns ,  as  if  he  were  really  Immortal. 
*  Tis  a  juft  Reproof  which  Seneca  gives,  Te  live,  as 
if  Life  were  never  to  have  an  End.    Tie  Frailty  of 
ycur  Nature  is  never  thought  of;  or,  if  it  he,  'tis  rc- 
membred  to  no  purfofe  ;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  your 
Fears  are  infinite,  and  this  froves  you  Mortal ;  your  De- 
fires  are  infinite  too,  as  if  you  looKd  upon  your  J elves  to 
he  Immortal. 

Again ;  What  neceffity  is  there  for  all  thofe 
great  and  goodly  Defigns,  and  that  mighty  Bufi- 
nefs,  which  is  pretended  to  merit  a  longer  Life  for 
Mankind,  than  any  other  Animal  ?  Does  Nature 
require  more  back  than  is  given  us  ?  No  fure. 


*  Tanquam  Temper  vifhiri  vivitis.  Nunquam  vobis  fragili- 
tas  veftra  fuccunit ;  omnia  tanquam  Mortales  rimetis,  tan- 
quam Immortalcs  concupifcitis.  Senna. 

Men 
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Men  have  no  juft  ground  of  Complaint  j  but  abun- 
dant Caufe  for  Indignation  and  Remotfe  ,  for 
treating  thamfelves  no  better-  The  Life  aUow'd 
us  is  enough  to  anfwer  AH  the  Purpofes  of  it  y  but 
the  Mifery  is,  that  we  turn  Negligent  and  Prodi- 
gals, and  do  not  husband  it  fo  well  ;*s  we  might 
and  ought  to  do  :  It  is  not  fliort  of  it  fetf,  but 
we  make  it  fo,  by  wafting  it  unprofitable  We 
labour  under  no  Wants  of  this  kind ,  \m  what 
our  own  Prodigality  brings  upon  us ;  and  are 
fcandaloufly  lavilh  of  the  Thing  we  pretend  tQ 
need  moft.  *  We  lofe  it,  we  fell  it,  we  throw 
away ;  we  vilifie  it,  and  complain  that  it;  h^ngs 
upon  our  Hands ;  we  are  at  fome  Pains  t<^  pals  it 
away,  as  if  it  were  a  Matter  of  |iQ  "Worth  at 
all   as  if  our  Stomachs  were  over-loaded,  and  W 
fick  and  cloy'd  with  too  great  Abundance.  Tb^ 
is  not  any  of  us,  but  is  guilty  pf  one  Of  odw 
of  thefe  Three  Faults  ,•  either  employing  it  IB,  Of 
not  employing  it  at  AH,  or  employing  it  Infigfflfi' 
cantly,  and  to  no  purpofe.   t  4  gw*  f>m  of  our 
Life  (fays  Seneeti)  u  run  off  in  doing  what  we  Jhould 
not  ;  much  the  greateft  in  doing  nothing  at  all  f  apd  air 
moft  the  whole  of  it  in  doing  things  by  the  by,  ami  ftfeb 
as  are  not  our  proper  Bttfincfi.    No  Body  tfrjess 
in  learning  how  to  Live  ;  but  All  lay  out  their 
Studies  and  their  Time  upon  any  other  S^bjea, ra- 
ther than  This.  And  yet  This,  like  all  Qther  Aw, 
is  not  to  be  attained  flightly  and  eafily  ,•  a  Man 
cannot  be  eicpert  in  it  without  l<>ng  Pr^tae,  mwk 
Diligence,  and  very  follicitous  Appjipaqpn  of  the 
Mind.  Some  put  off  gll  Thought  pf  Hvmg  y>d> 
till  they  can  I'm  m  longer.  They  ffWtf  the  Vi- 


*  Non  inopes  vitar,  fed  prodigi. 

f  Magna  vitx  pars  elabirur  male  agenjibus,  maxima  nihil 
a^entibus,  cota  aliud  agencibus. 
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gour  and  Flower  of  their  Years  in  Toil,  and  Trou- 
ble, and  Folly ;  and  propofe  great  Enjoyments 
to  themfelves  hereafter,  and  wondrous  Comforts 
in  their  declining  Age.  How  are  they  fure  they 
Ihall  live  to  that  Age  ?  But  if  they  were,  what  a 
wretched  Madnefs  is  This  ?  Tis  diredly  as  if  a 
Man  ihould  fet  his  Cask  to  running,  and  let  out 
all  the  beft  and  iprightly  Liquor,  that  he  may 
referve  the  Dregs  for  his  own  Drinking.  Ate  is 
the  Lee  and  Sediment  of  Life  ;  All  we  can  do  then, 
is  to  try  if  we  can  fuftain  and  fweeten  it  a  little  ; 
but  to  defer  our  Satisfactions  till  then,  is  to  give 
them  quite  away,  and  lofe  them  for  altogether. 
Nay,  many  never  go  thus  far,  but  finifh  their 
Day  without  ever  beginning  their  Work  ,•  and  go 
off  the  Stage  without  confidcring  why  they  were 
brought  on,  or  what  Part  they  were  to  a&.  *  Some 
(  fays  the  Philofopher  )  begin  to  live  when  they  jbould 
make  an  End;  others  ceafe  to  live  before  ever  they  be- 
gun :  Among  the  many  Mifebltfs  that  Folly  brings  upon 
«r,  This  is  not  the  lea  ft,  That  it  is  always  beginning  to 

live.  We  think  of  fiufmels,  and  intend  to  fet 
about  it ,»  but  make  no  Progrefs  at  all,  nor  bring 
any  thing  to  Perfection. 

The  World  is  a  Theatre,  and  our  prefent  Life  _  r  V  . 
in  it,  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  a  Play  D/^u 
our  Birth  draws  the  Curtain,  and  our  Death  (huts  ' 
it  up  again :  'Tis  a  Comedy  of  Errors ;  a  con- 
ftant  Succedton  of  Accidents  and  Adventures,  a 
Contexture  and  Chain  of  feveral  Miferies  linked 
clofely,  and  interwoven  within  one  another  no- 
thing but  Evil  on  every  fide  ;  That  which  paffes 
off,  and  that  which  approaches,  and  comes  into 
its  place ;  and  thefe  drive  out,  and  pufli  forward 

*  Qui  dam  viverc  incipiunr  cum  definendum  :  Quidam  ante 
defiverunt  quam  inciperent :  Inter  cxrtra  mala,  hoc  quoque 
tiabet  ftukkia,  temper  incipit  viveie. 
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each  other,  as  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  do  in  their  Eb- 
bing* and  Flowings ;  Trouble  and  Difquiet  are  al- 
ways at  hand  ;  but  for  Happinefs,  we  are  cheated 
with  the  empty  Shadow  or  it.  Blindneis  and  Infen- 
fibility  take  up  the  Beginning  of  our  Lives ;  La- 
bour and  Anxious  Care,  the  Middle;  Weaknefs  and 
Pain,  the  Latter  End ;  but  Ignorance  and  Error 
reach  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  :  Thefe  are 
infeparable,  and  keep  us  Company  quite  through. 

The  Life  of  Man  hath  its  Inconveniences  and 
Miferies  of  feveral  forts.  Some  of  them  are  in 
Common,  extending  to  all  Perfons,and  all  Times; 
Others  are  Peculiar  and  Succeflive,  and  diftin- 
guifh'd  by  the  different  Parts,  and  Age,  and  parti- 
cular Seafons  and  Accidents  of  Life :  As  Childhood, 
Youth,  Maturity,  Man's  Eftate,  and  Old  Age ;  for 
Each  of  thefe  hath  its  diftinft  Calamities ;  (bine 
Embafements  and  Incumbrances,  which  may  be 
properly  call'd  its  own. 
When  Tout b  and  Old  Age  come  to  be  weigh'd  one 
snd  againft  the  other,  it  hatn  been  ufual  to  give  the 
*»-  Advantage  to  the  latter :  And  moft  Authors  fpeak 
of  Age  with  Honour  and  Refped,  as  having  at- 
tained to  greater  degrees  of  Wildora,  more  maturi- 
r  of  Judgment,  more  Moderation  and  Temper : 
Jl  which  good  Qualities  are  marvelloufly  cry'd 
up,  with  a  Defign  to  put  Youth  out  of  Counte- 
nance, and  to  charge  upon  it  the  contrary  Cha- 
ra&ers  of  Vice  and  Folly,  Licentioufnefs  and  Ex- 
travagance. But  with  the  leave  of  thofe,  who  have 
thus  decided  the  Controverfie,  I  mull  take  Liberty 
to  declare,  that  this  Verdid  is  in  my  Opinion  very 
unjuft  :  For,  in  good  truth,  the  Defefts  and  the 
Vices  of  Age  are  more  in  Number,  worfe  in  Qua- 
lity, and  lefs  to  be  refifted  or  recover'd,  than  thofe 
that  are  peculiar  to  Youth.   Years  deform  our 
Minds  as  much  as  our  Bodies  ,•  bring  Wrinkles 
there  as  well  as  in  our  Faces,  and  turn  our  Tem- 
pers 
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pers  fowre  and  mouldy  with  long  keeping.  The 
Soul  keeps  pace  with  the  Body  ;  Both  are  fpent, 
and  Both  decay,  till  at  laft  we  grow  fo  weak,  fo 
perfectly  helplefs,  as  in  refped  of  both,  to  verifie 

that  Proverb,  of  Old  Men  being  twice  Children.  Age 

is  a  neceffary,  but  a  ftrong  Difeafe  ;  it  loads  us 
infenfibly  with  grievous  Imperfections,  and  then 
contrives  to  cover  the  Shame  of  them  with  credi- 
table Names.  What  is  in  effed  no  other  than 
morofenefs  of  Humour,  a  peevifh  diflike  of  the 
prefent  Enjoyments,  and  Difability  to  do  as  the 
Man  did  heretofore,  paffes  for  Wifdom  and  Gra- 
vity, Experience,  and  an  Infight  into  the  Vanity 
of  the  World.  But  Wifdom  is  fomewhat  much 
more  noble  than  all  this  comes  to,  and  far  above 
making  ufe  of  fuch  mean  Inftruments.  There  is 
a  vaft  difference  between  growing  older  and  trow- 
ing wifer ;  between  forfaking  all  Vice,  and  the 
changing  one  for  another  5  and,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  this  Cafe,  changing  for  the  Worfe.  Old 
Age  condemns  the  Pleafures  and  Gaieties  of 
Youth  but  how  much  of  this  mull  be  allowed  to 
its  not  being  now  able  to  reliih  them  any  longer  ? 
It  is  like  Efops  Dog,  hates  and  defpifes  what  ic 
cannot  enjoy.  But  This  is  not  to  difdain  and 
give  over  Pleafure  it  is  rather  to  be  difdain  d 
and  given  over  by  it.  Pleafure  is  always  Airy  and 
Entertaining  ,•  and  thefe  are  Perfons  no  longer 
for  its  Turn.  But  why  Ihould  they  caft  a  Refle&i- 
on  upon  That,  which  is  due  to  themfelves  ?  Why 
fhou'd  Impotence  corrupt  their  Judgment  ?  For 
this,  if  impartially  confulted,  would  tell  Young 
Men,  that  there  is  Vice  in  their  Pleafures  •  and 
Old  Men,  that  there  is  Pleafure  in  Vice.  And  if 
this  were  rightly  underftood,  and  frankly  confeft, 
Youth  would  be  a  great  deal  the  better,  and  Old 
Age  not  one  whit  the  worfe. 

The 
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The  Vices  more  peculiar  to  Yvuth  are,  Rafhnefs 
and  Heat    Forwardnefs,  and  an  unguarded  Con- 
verfarion  j  Debauchery,  and  all  manner  of  Senfual 
Excefs.   And  thefe  are  in  fome  Degree  natural  to 
that  State ;  the  EfFefts  of  Warmth  and  Vigour, 
and  the  Boilings  of  a  Florid  Blood  :  All  which, 
as  they  need  and  ought  to  be  corre&ed,  fo  they 
have  iomeching  to  fay  in  their  own  Excufe.  Buc 
what  Apology  (hall  we  make  for  the  ill  Qualities 
that  attend  Old  Age  ?  The  lighted  and  lead  of 
which  are  vain  Arrogance  and  Pride  ,*  a  trouble- 
fome  and  peremptory  way  of  Converfing,  and  an 
engroffing  all  the  Talk  to  themfelves  froward  and 
unlociable  Humours,  Superftition  and  Whimfie ; 
Love  of  Riches  when  paft  the  ufe  of  them  ;  for- 
did Avarice,  and  fear  of  Death,*  which  generally 
is  not  (as  fome  have  favourably  interpreted  the 
Cafe  )  the  effeft  of  a  cold  Blood,  and  low  Spi- 
rits, and  of  Courage  damp'd  by  thefe  Natural  Cau- 
fes  ,•  but  it  proceeds  from  long  Cuiiom,  and  Ac- 
quaintance, and  a  foolifh  Fondnefs  for  the  World ; 
by  which  the  Old  Gentleman  hath  corrupted  his 
Judgment,  and  hath  a  greater  Tendcrnefs  for  it, 
than  young  Men ,  who  enjoy  more,  and  know 
lefs  of  it.   Befides  thefe,  there  are  Envy,  and  Ill- 
Nature,  and  Injuilice  ;  but  the  moll  exquiitte  and 
ridiculous  Folly  of  all,  is,  that  AfFe&ation  of  a 
fevere,and  grave,  and  wife  Character,-  and  hoping 
to  gain  RefpeA  and  Deference,  by  an  Auftere 
Look, and  Scornful  Behaviour ;  which  indeed  does 
but  provoke  Laughter,  and  become  it  felf  a  Jeft, 
while  it  pretends  to  extort  Obfervance  and  Fear  : 
For  the  Young  Fellows  combine  together  againft 
this  formal  Aufterity,  which  they  fee  put  on  on- 
ly for  a  Difguife ;  and  wkh  a  delign  to  amufe 
and  affright  rhem  into  Reverence,  where  real 
Merit,  which  would  engage  it,  is  wanting.  In 
ftiort,  Tlie  Vices  of  Old  Age  are  fo  numerous 
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on  the  One  Hand,  and  the  Infirmities  of  it  on  the 
Other,  and  Both  together  confpire  to  render  it  fo 
defpicable,  that  the  bed  and  moft  faving  Game  it 

to  win 

them  by  Methods  of  Kindnefs,  and  Affability,  and 
Good-Nature.  For  Churlifhnefs,  and  an  Imperi- 
ous Humour,  and  whatever  aims  at  Fear  and  Do- 
minion, are  not  by  any  means  Weapons  fit  for 
Thefe  JPerfons  te  manage.  The  affe&ing  fo  ¥ery 
much  Awe,  does  "by  tx>  means  become  the*n  ,•  tnd 
if  the  thing  could  really  be  compafled  (  which  it 
rarely,  or  never  is)  yet  they  fhould  much  rather 
chute  to  render  ehemielves  Agreeable ;  and  think 
the  Love,  and  Refped,  and  Honour  of  young 
Pcrfons,  more  to  be  defired,  than  the  keeping 
them  in  Conftraint  and  Fear*  and  Tyrannizing 
over  all  that  converfe  with  them. 


I  I 
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.  ;  

THE 

Fourth  Confideration 

♦ 

CONCERNS 

Man,  with  regard  to  his  Manners,  Humour, 

and  Condition,  &c. 

A  general  Draught  of  Man. 

THE  Ancient  Sages,  and  as  many  as  have 
apply'd  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  Hu- 
mane Nature,  when  they  reprefent  Man 
to  us,  have  this  remarkable  Agreement  among 
them,  That  in  all  their  Draughts  and  Defcriptions, 
their  principal  Lines  are  the  fame.  For  they  All 
confpire  to  paint  him,  as  a  Creature  made  up 

of  thefe  Four  Things  ,*  Vanity ,  Weaknefs,  Inconstan- 
cy, and  Mifery.  TTriey  ftyle  him  They  Trey  of 
Time  ;  The  Sport  and  Geugaw  of  Fortune  ;  The  Image 
cf  hconftancy  ;  Tie  Pattern,  nay  rather  the  Prodigy 
cf  Weaknefs ;  the  Balance  of  Envy  and  Mifery ;  a 
Dream  ;  a  Phantome  ;  Dufi  and  jithes  ;  a  Vapour  ;  a 
Morning-Dew;  a  Flower  that  presently  fadeth  ;  in  the 
Morning  Green  and  growing  up,  in  the  Evening  cut 
down,  dry *d  up,  and  withered  ;  a  Wind;  Grafs;  a  Bub- 
ble; a  Shadow;  a  Leaf born  away  by  the  Wind;  a  Sponge 

full 
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full  of  Excrements  in  bis  Beginning  $  a  Bundle  of  In- 
firmities and  Miferies  in  the  Middle  State  ;  Rottennefs 
and  a  Nuifance,  and  Food  for  Worms,  in  bis  Latter 
End.  In  a  Word,  The  moft  Defficable,  the  moft 
Calamitous  Part  of  the  whole  Creation.  Job,  who 
was  as  well  skill'd,  and  as  much  experienced  in 
this  Subje&,  as  any  Man  ever  was,  hath  drawn 
him  at  full  length,  in  his  true  Colours  and  Pro- 
portions :  And  Solomon  after  him  hath  done  the 
fame  in  his  Books.  Pliny  s  Piece  of  him  is  in 
Little,  but  extremely  likfc  the  Original,  when 
he  calls  him  *  The  moft  wretched,  and  yet  the 
proudeft  and  moft  infolent  Creature  in  the  whole 
World.  Under  the  Former  of  thefe  Attributes, 
(  That  of  Wretched  )  he  comprehends  all  the 
Chara&ers  already  mention'd,  and  the  Defcri- 
ptions  other  Writers  have  given  of  him.  The  Se- 
cond (That  of  Proudeft)  concerns  another  Head 
of  very  great  Confideration ;  and  in  thefe  Two 
Words  he  feems  to  have  comprized  all  that  can 
be  faid  upon  the  Matter.  Thefe  Two  Quali- 
ties, I  confefs,  feem  utterly  inconfiftent,  and  de- 
ftru&ive  of  each  other.  For  what  in  Appearance 
more  diftant ,  what  more  contradi&ious,  than 
Emptinefs  and  Preemption  ,  than  Mifery  and 
Pride  ?  So  ftrange,  fo  monftrous  a  Compofition 
is  Man,  in  which  thefe  wide  Extremes  are  Ingre- 
dients. 

Now  the  very  different  Parts  whereof  Man 
confifts,  Body  and  Spirit,  make  it  exceeding  hard 
to  give  a  tolerable  Defcription  of  him  entire, 
and  altogether.  Some  charge  all  that  can  be 
fpoken  in  Difparagement  of  Man;  upon  the  Bo- 
dy, and  represent  him  a  moft  excellent  Creature, 
complete  and  fuperior  to  any  other,  in  regard  of 


*  Solum  ut  certum  fit  nihil  cffc  ccrti,  ncc  mifcrius  quicquam 
hominc  aut  fuperbius* 
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his  Mind.  But  this  Method  is  fo  far  from  jult,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  All  that  is  truly  ill,  not  in  Man 
only,  but  in  the  whole  World,  is  the  ProducS*  and 
Contrivance  of  the  Mind.    And  much  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Vanity,  Inconftancy,  Mifery,  and 
Prefumption,  with  which  Humane  Nature  is  de- 
bafed,  refides  in  this  Part  of  us ;  which  gave  De- 
mocritus  occafion  to  call  the  Mind  An  unknown 
World  of  Miferies ;  and  Plutarch  proves  it  by  a 
Trad  written  on  purpofe,  and  upon  this  very 
Subject.   This  General  Confideration  then3  which 
regards  Man  in.  his  own  Nature,  and  in  the 
Grofs,  ftall  confift  of  thefe  Five  Particulars  :  Va- 
nity, Weakncfs,  Inconstancy y  Miftry,  and  Prefumption ; 
Which  are  indeed  the  moft  Natural,  the  moft 
Jnfeparable  and  Univerfal  Qualities,  of  any  that 
belong  to  him  ,•  thoJ  the  Two  laft  feem  more  in- 
timately to  concern,  and  touch  him  moft  to  the 
quick.    I  add  too,  that  there  are  fome  Things 
reducible  to  feveral  of  thefe  Five  Heads    and  it 
is  not  eafiy  to  determine  which  of  them  they 
moft  properly  belong  to,  particularly  the  To- 
picks  of  IVeaknefs  and  Mifery,  between  which  there 
is  great  Affinity  and  Relemblance. 

«  *    -    _ 


*  Utrum  graviores  morbi  animi  quam  corporis.    Plut.  Lii. 
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CHAR  XXXVI. 


I.  Vanity. 


OF  all  the  Qualities  that  belong  to  Humane  1. 
Nature,  Vanity  is  the  moft  EiTential.   The  ve- 
ry Peculiar  of  Man,  and  Predominate  over  the 
reft.  For,  whether  we  regard  Moral  Evil,  or  Mif- 
fortune,  or  Inconftancy,  or  Irrefolutton,  or  any 
other  ill  Property,  (of  which,  God  knows,  this 
Soil  always  bears  a  blentiful  Crop)  yet  it  abounds 
in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  Worthlefnefs,  and  Em- 
pcinefs;  Senfelefs  Folly,  and  Ridiculous  Vanity. 
Upon  this  Account  Democritus  was  certainly  more 
in  the  right,  when  he  laugh'd  at  all  Mankind, 
and  treated  them  with  Scorn  and  Contempt,  than 
Her  adit  us  was,  who  wept  and  affii&ed  hitafelf ;  and 
fo  exprefs'd  fome  fort  of  Efteem  for  Men,  as  if 
he  thought  them  worth  his  Trouble  and  Con- 
cern.  And  Diogenes  took  a  better  Courfe  in  re- 
proaching and  difdaining  them,  than  Ttmon  did, 
who  profefs'd  to  hate  Mankind,  and  fled  away 
from  all  Conversion.   Pindar  hath  given  a  live- 
lier Image  of  This,  than  any  Author  befides,  in 
that  bold  Stroke,  where  he  hath  joy ned  the  Two 
vaineft  Things  in  the  World  together,  to  finilh  his 
Idea,  calling  Man  the  Dream  of  a  Shadow.  This 
Confideration  hath  driven  fome  Wife  Men  to  fo 
very  great  a  Contempt  of  Humane  Nature,  that 
when  a  Difficult,  Bold,  and  Noble  Undertaking 
was  mention'd  to  them,  they  would  frequently 
reply  ;  That  all  the  World  was  not  worth  a  Man's 
giving  himfeif  any  Trouble  for  it,  fo  faid  StatiUus 
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to  Brutus,  when  they  difcourfed  the  Confpiracy 
againft  C*/*r J  That  a  Wife  Man  ought  not  to  dp 
any  Thing  upon  any  Account  but  his  own.  And 
that  it  was  by  no  means  fit,  that  Wife  Men  and 
Wifdom  Ihould  fuffer  any  Difquiet,  or  be  expos'd 
to  any  Hazard,  for  the  Sake  of  Fools  and  Sots. 
2.  This  Vanity  hath  great  variety  of  Ways  to  ex- 
rsnity     prefs  it  felf  by.   As,  Firft  of  all,  In  our  Thoughts, 

'tfjQuhts    anc'  ^ecrct  Conferences  with  our  Selves,  which  are 
oug  J  /   very  often  even  worfe  than  vain,  frivolous  and  ridi- 
culous.  And  yet  in  thefe  trifling  Imaginations  we 
fpend  a  great  deal  of  Time,  and  are  not  fenfible  of 
it.    We  enter  upon  them,  continue  in  them3  and 
come  out  of  them  again,  without  ever  being  con- 
fcious  of  our  Motions :  Which  makes  the  Vanity 
double,  and  argues  great  Inadvertency  ,  and  Dis- 
regard of  our  ielves    Here  is  one  walking  in  his 
Dining-Room  full  of  Care  to  manage  his  Feet  fo, 
that  each  Turn  may  be  compafs'd  with  fuch  a 
Number  of  Steps,  and  that  fuch  Parts  of  the  Boards 
only  may  be  trod  upon  :  A  Second  forms,  with 
great  Serioufhefs,  long  Harangues  to  himfelf,  com- 
pofes  a  Scene  of  A&ion,  what  he  would  fay,  and 
how  he  would  maintain  his  Port,  if  he  were  a 
King,  or  a  Pope,  or  fome  other  Thing,  which  he 
is  fo  far  from,  that  he  knows  it  is  impofltble  he 
ever  fhould  be  fuch.    And  thus  he  feeds  upon 
Wind,  nay,  upon  fomewhat  yet  lefs  fubftantial,  up- 
on a  Thing  that  never  had,  nor  ever  will  have3  any 
fort  of  Exiitence.   Another  is  taken  up  in  Con- 
trivance for  the  Management  of  his  Perfbn,  the 
Affecting  a  particular  Motion  of  his  Body,  an 
Air  of  his  Face,  a  Singularity  of  Addrefe,  odd  Sen- 
tences, and  uncommon  Pronunciations ;  and  This 
he  is  infinitely  delighted  with,  as  a  Thing  extreme- 
ly graceful  and  engaging,  and  what  other  People 
muft  needs  admire,  and  be  taken  with  too.  Then 
how  prodigioufly  vain  and  fooli/h  are  we  in  our 
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Wilhes  and  Defires ;  from  whence  fpring  our  ridi- 
culous Opinions,  and  our  yet  more  ridiculous  Hopes 
and  Expe&ations  ?  And  This  again,  not  only  at 
fuch  times  as  we  furfeit  with  Leifure,  and  have  no 
other  Bufinefs  to  employ  our  Thoughts ;  but  it  very 
often  interrupts  our  ierious  and  moll  important 
Affairs,  and  breaks  our  Thread  in  the  very  Heat 
of  Adion.  So  natural  is  Vanity  to  us,  and  fo  freva- 
lent  over  us,  that  it  fpirits  us  away,  and  plucks  us 
forcibly  from  Truth  and  Solidity,  and  real  Sub- 
ftance  ,•  to  Jofe  us  in  Air,  and  Emptinefs,  and  No- 
thing. 

But,  of  all  Vanities,  the  moft  refined  in  Folly,  is  3. 
that  anxious  Care  of  what  (hall  happen  hereafter, c****™ 
when  we  are  gone,  and  cannot  feel  it.  We  ftretch 
our  Defires  and  Affe&ions  beyond  our  Perfons  and 
Subfiftence  and  are  much  concerned  for  Things 
to  be  done  to  us,  when  we  fhall  be  in  no  Capacity 
of  receiving  them.  How  importunately  do  we  co- 
vet Praife  and  Applaufe  after  Death  ?  And  how 
egregious  a  Folly  is  this  ?  What  can  be  vainer  ? 
This  is  not  Ambition,  as  Men  may  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine ;  for  that  defires  a  fenfible  Honour,  fuch  as  a 
Man  can  enjoy,  and  reap  fome  Benefit  from.  So 
far  as  our  Good  Name  indeed  is  capable  of  doing 
Service  to  our  Children,  or  Relations,  or  Friends, 
that  ftay  behind,  I  own  there  is  Ufe  of  it ;  and  am 
content  Men  fhould  defire  it  in  Proportion  to  this 
Convenience.  But  to  propofe  That,  as  our  own 
Happinefs,  which  can  never  reach,  or  in  any  de- 
gree affe<9:  our  felves,  is  meer  Vanity.  Such  ano- 
ther Folly  is  Theirs,  who  perplex  their  Lives  with 
Fears  of  their  Wives  marrying  Second  Husbands ; 
and  paflionately  defire  they  wou'd  continue  fingle ; 
nay,  are  content  to  purchale  the  Gratification  of  this 
Whimfy,  at  a  dear  rate,  by  leaving  in  their  Wills 
a  great  Part  of  their  Eftates  to  their  Widows,  upon 
this  Condition.  What  ao  infupportable  Folly  ?  and, 
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as  it  fometimes  falls  out,  what  horrible  Injuftice  is 
this  ?  How  dire&Iy  the  Reverfe  of  thofe  Heroick 
Spirits  in  Former  Ages,  who,  upon  their  Death- 
Beds,  advis'd  their  Wives  to  marry  again,  as  foon  as 
Decency  and  Prudence  would  permit  and  to  ren- 
der themfelves  ufeful  by  bringing  Children  to  the 
Publick  ?  Some  again,  conjure  their  Friends  to 
wear  fuch  a  Ring,  or  a  Lock  of  Hair,  or  fome 
other  Relick,  as  a  conftant  Remembrance  of  them, 
when  they  are  dead  ;  or  leave  Directions  for  fome 
particular  Thing  to  be  done  about  their  own  Bo- 
dies ,•  What  can  we  make  of  all  this  ?  Hath  it  not 
a  very  untoward  Afpeft  ?  Methinks,  it  looks,  as  if 
Men  could  be  content  to  part  with  Life ;  but  could 
not  even  then  fubmit  to  part  with  Canity  at  any 
rate. 

Another  Vanity  is  this,  That  the  Generality  of 
Mankind  live  for  Other  People  only,  and  not  for 
Themfelves.  We  are  not  half  fo  much  concernd 
what  we  really  and  truly  are  in  our  own  Perfons 
and  Difpofitions,  as  what  the  World  takes  us  for,  and 
how  we  ftand  in  Chara&erand  Reputation  abroad. 
And  thus  we  frequently  cheat  our  felves,  and  caft 
away  the  true  Happinefs  and  Advantages  of  Life, 
and  do  a  thoufand  inconvenient  Things ;  tho'  at 
the  fame  time  we  torture  our  felves  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  Standers-by,  and  to  put  on  what  we 
know  is  moll  in  Vogue.  And  this  is  plainly  fo, 
not  only  in  our  Eftates3  and  our  Bodies ;  The 
Table,  the  Equipage,  the  Furniture,  the  Drefs,  the 
Figure,  all  adapted  to  the  prefent  Mode,  and  what 
the  World  expeds  from  Perfons  in  our  Circumftan- 
ces  ,•  But,  which  is  a  great  deal  worfe,  and  more 
deplorable  ,•  in  the  Advantages  of  the  Mind  the 
Obfervation  holds  too.  For  even  Thefe  are  thought 
of  no  Ufe  or  Worth,  unlefs  they  draw  the  Eyes 
and  Approbation  of  other  People.  And  Virtue  it 
felf  is  negleded  and  difefteem'd,  if  it  be  not  pub- 

lickly 
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lickly  acknowledged  and  commended :  As  if  the 
Teftimonies  of  ones  own  Breafl  were  no  Satif- 
faction  ,•  As  if  thofe  Things  which  were  given  for 
our  proper  Ufe  and  Benefit,  had  loft  all  their  Ef- 
ficacy, and  changed  their  Nature,  when  Others 
do  not  fee,  and  fliare  in  them,  as  well  as  our 
Selves. 

Nor  is  our  Vanity  confin'd  to  fimple  Thoughts, 
and  Defires,  and  calm  Difcourfe  but  it  often  rifes 
higher,  puts  both  Body  and  Mind  into  violent  Agi- 
tations  and  Pains.  Men  often  teaze  and  torment 
themfelves  more,  for  Matters  of  little  or  no  Con- 
fequence,  than  for  thofe  which  are  of  neareft  Con- 
cern, and  upon  which  their  All  depends.  Our 
Soul  is  frequently  thrown  into  violent  Diforders, 
by  little  Whymfies,  a  meer  Fancy,  a  Dream,  a  Sha- 
dow, an  empty  Amufement,  without  Subttance, 
without  Ground  ,•  and  works  it  felf  up  to  all  the 
Excefles  of  Anger  and  Revenge,  Joy  and  Grief,  and 
Confufion  ;  and  all  This  with  building  Caftles  in 
the  Air.  The  Ceremony  of  taking  leave,  the  Idea 
of  fome  particular  Geftures  in  a  parting  Friend, 
ftrikes  us  deeper,  and  gives  us  more  real  Trouble, 
than  all  the  Reafoning  in  the  World,  upon  Matters 
of  greateft  Moment,  is  able  to  do.  The  Sound  of 
a  Name  repeated,  fome  certain  Words  and  melan- 
choly Accents  pronouncd pathetically  ,•  nay, dumb 
Sighs,  and  vehement  Exclamations,  go  to  our  ve- 
,  ry  Hearts.  Tricks  which  all  your  former  Ha- 
ranguers,  Enthufiafls,  Buffoons,  and  Others,  whofe 
Trade  it  is  to  move  the  Paffions,  know,  and  pra- 
<ftife  in  great  Perfection.  And  this  airy  Blaft  fome- 
times  furprizes  the  moft  cautious,  and  tranfports 
the  moft  refolved,  unlefs  they  fet  a  more  than  com- 
mon Guard  upon  themfelves.  So  ftrong  an  In- 
fluence hath  Vanity,  and  We  fo  mighty  a  Tendency 
to  it.   Nay,  as  if  it  were  not  Reproach  fufficient 
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to  be  agitated  and  toffed  about  with  Toys  and 
Trifles,  even  Falfliood  and  Cheat  hath  the  fame 
EfFed,  and  ;( which  is  ft  range)  even  when  we 
know  it  is  nothing  but  Faljhood  and  Cheat.  Such 
Delight  do  we  take,  fuch  Induftry  do  we  ufe, 
to  bubble  our  felves  with  our  Eyes  open,  and  to 
feed  upon  Fable  and  Nothing.    *  How  dextrous 
we  art  to  deceive  our  fehes9  we  need  no  other  In- 
ftances  than  thofe  that  cry  heartily,  and  fall  into 
violent  Paflions  upon  hearing  difmal  Stories,  and 
feeing  deep  Tragedies,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
know  the  moving  Parts  of  thefe  to  have  been  in- 
vented and  compofed  for  Entertainment  and  Di- 
verfion,  at -the  Difcretion  of  the  Romancer,  or 
the  Poet :  Nay,  fome  of  them  meer  Fables  ,•  fo 
far  from  Truth  now,  that  they  never  were  true  in 
any  Circumftance  at  all.    Shall  I  mention  one  Va- 
nity more  ?  That  of  a  Wretch  poffefs'd,  fond  and 
dying  fcr  Love  of  an  ugly  old  Hag  ;  One,  whofe 
Age  and  Deformity  he  knows,  and  knows  that  (he 
hates  and  defpifes  him  too  ,•  and,  notwithftanding 
all  this,  is  bewitched  with  a  painted  Face,  and 
Colours  well  laid ;  the  AfFe&ation  of  a  Coquette, 
or  fome  other  Impofture,  which  he  fees  and  con- 
feffes  to  be  an  Impofture,-  and  all  the  while  runs 
mad,  and  owns  no  other  Charm,  but  what  he  per- 
fe&ly  fees  thro'  the  Fallacy  of. 
6.        But  to  fhew  you  what  Footing  Vanity  hath  got, 
nfits  and  and  how  clofe  it  flicks  to  Humane  Nature  ;  we 
Matters  of  willnow  pafs  from  private  Deportment  and  Difpo 
Civility.   fltjons^  to  publick  Converfation ;  by  which  This 
will  piainly  appear,  to  be  no  particular  and  perlbnal 
Defett,  but  the  Vice  of  the  whole  Species  in  com- 
mon.  And  here,  what  Vanity 3  what  Lofs  of  Time 


*  Ad  frllendum  nofmct  ipfos  ingeniofiflimi  fumus. 
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may  we  obferve  in  the  Impertinencies*  of  Vifits, 
Howd'you's,  Forms  of  Addrefs,  mutual  Entertain- 
ments; in  the  Offices  of  Civility,  fet  Speeches,  and 
Ceremonious  Behaviour;  in  Proffers  of  Service, in 
Promifes,  and  Praifes  ?  How  many  fulfome  Strains 
of  Complement,  what  Infinite  Hypocrifie,  Fal- 
fhood  and  Deceit  ?  How  open  and  barefac'd,  fo 
that  the  Perfon  that  utters  it,  and  he  to  whom  it 
is  dire&ed,  and  every  one  that  ftands  by,  fees  and 
knows,  and  is  fatisfied  it  is  falfe  ?  Thus  Converfa- 
tion  is  now  become  little  elfe,  than  a  Tryal  of 
Skill  for  Diflimulation  ,•  and  looks  like  a  common 
Confederacy,  where  Men  have  combind  together 
to  lye,  and  bubble,  and  abufe,  and  make  a  Jeft  of 
one  another.  Nay,  good  Manners  require,  that  at 
the  fame  time  a  Man  tells  you  an  impudent  Lye, 
you  ftiould  return  him  your  Thanks,  for  what  you 
know  he  intends  not  a  word  of,-  and  He  again, 
who  is  fatisfied  you  believe  not  a  Syllable  of  what 
he  fays,  receives  thofe  Acknowledgments  of  yours 
with  a  fet  Face,  and  an  Air  of  Confidence ;  and 
thus  you  ftand  cringing,  and  fawning,  and  dodg- 
ing for  the  laft  Word  each  ftriving  to  begin,  and 
fearing  to  leave  off,  and  ihrugging,  when  both  are 
heartily  weary,  and  would  fain  be  well  quit  of  one 
another.  What  Inconveniences  are  we  content 
to  endure  for  thefe  Formalities  ?  We  expofe  our 
Selves  to  the  Air,  to  Heat,  to  Cold  ,•  difturb  the 
Peace  of  our  Lives,  and  are  in  perpetual  Pain  for 
thefe  courtly  Follies ;  We  negled  our  Bufinefs  of 
Weight  and  Confequence,  and  attend  upon  Wind 
and  Smoke.  We  are  vain  at  the  Expence  of  our 
Eafe,  nay,  of  our  Health,  of  our  very  Life.  And 
what  can  prove  Mankind  more  enflav'd  to  Vanity 
than  This ,  That  Levity  and  Accident  tramples 
Subfiance  under  Foot,  and  Air  carries  away  folid 
Body,  whither  it  will  ?  Efpecially,  when  a  Man 
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that  behaves  himfelf  otherwife ,  mufl  be  look'd 
upon  as  a  Sot,  and  a  Fool,  one  that  knows  nothing 
of  the  World,  nor  what  becomes  him  to  do  in 
it :  Thus  to  play  this  Farce  dextroufly,  is  the  grea- 
teft  Mark  ot  Wit  ,•  and  the  mod  affe&ed  Harle- 
quin in  it,  is  the  fined  Gentleman   but  not  to  be 
Vain  is  contemptible  Stupidity,  and  he  that  de- 
clines playing  the  Fool,  betrays  his  own  want  of 
Senfe  and  good  Breeding.    Nay,  when  there  is 
no  need  of  all  this  Form  and  Complaifance,  Vanity 
hangs  about  us  ftill :  Witnefs  the  freer  Difcourfes 
of  the  moft  familiar  Acquaintance,  and  intimate 
Friends.   How  many  trifling  Impertinences,  Fal- 
fhoods,  Banters,  ( I  omit  the  wicked  and  mifchie- 
vous  Part,  becaufe  that  falls  not  under  this  Head) 
How  many  arrogant  and  vain  Boaftings  go  to 
the  making  up  this  fort  of  Converfation  too  ?  Men 
are  fo  induftrious  to  take,  to  (eek,  to  make  occa- 
ons  of  Talking  of  themfelves,  or  of  fomewhatthat 
belongs  to  them  ,•  They  do  it  with  fo  fenfible,  and 
yet  fo  naufeous  a  Pleafure ;  if  they  think  they 
have  faid  or  done  a  good  thing,  or  that  fome- 
what  they  are  poffeft  of  is  better  than  ordinary, 
They  are  fo  uneafie  till  they  have  publifh'd  ami 
enlarg'd  upon  it    as  if  all  their  Wit  and  Worth 
were  loft,  unlefs  other  People  were  made  fenfible 
of  it  too:  They  catch  at  the  very  fir  (t  Conveni- 
ence, cry  it  up  to  the  greatett  Degree  imagina- 
ble   nay,  they  perfc&ly  biing  it  in  by  Head  and 
Shoulders,  and  interrupt  all  other  Difcourfe  to 
ftart  Thii :  And  when  any  Body  elfe  is  Talking, 
we  prefently  thruft  our  felves  in,  and  take  an  Ad- 
vantage of  fhewing  our  Parts ;  fo  eager  are  we 
that  People  fhou'd  underftand  what  we  are,  and 
have  a  regard  for  us ;  and  not  for  Us  orily,  but 
for  every  thing  that  we  have  a  regard  for. 
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As  a  yet  greater  Demonftration,  how  abfolute  a  7* 
Sovereignty  ftim;?  hath  obtain'd  over  Humane  Na- 
ture,  we  need  but  recollect  the  moft  confiderable 
Revolutions  that  ever  happened  in  the  World,  and 
the  Occafions  of  them :  For  thus  it  will  foon  ap- 
pear, that  the  moil  general  and  moft  formidable 
Convulfions  of  Cities  and  Kingdoms,  and  whole 
Empires  ,•  the  Seditions,  and  Revolts,  and  Fates  of 
Armies,*  the  bloodieft  Battels,  the  barbaroufeft 
Murders,  the  fharpeft  Difputes,  and  moft  implaca- 
ble Quarrels,  have  proceeded  from  very  trifling,  ri- 
diculous, and  infignificant  Caufes.  Witnefs  the  long 
War  between  Troy  and  Greece,  the  Piques  of  Sylla 
and  Marius,  and  all  the  Confufions  that  follow'd 
from  thence,  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Cafar  and  Torn- 
pey>  and  Auruftus  and  Anthony.  The  Poets  have  re- 
prefented  this  well  enough,  by  pretending  an  Ap- 
ple to  have  been  the  Boutefeu;  the  Original  of  all 
that  Blood  and  Devaftation  in  Afia  and  Greece. 
And  indeed  the  firft  Springs,  upon  which  thefe  vaft 
Events  move,  are  commonly  Things  of  no  confide- 
rationj  but  That  which  begins  very  fmall,fwells 
to  a  vaft  Bulk  afterwards  ,•  and  the  blowing  it  up 
thus,  is  an  irrefragable  Proof  of  the  Vanity  and 
Folly  of  Mankind.  Nay,  many  times  an  occafio- 
nal  Thing  goes  further  with  us  than  the  principal 
Caufe  ;  and  fome  paltry  little  Circumftances  make 
more  fenfible  Impreffions,  and  gall  us  more  than 
the  main  Matter  to  which  they  retain  ,•  as  Cafar  s 
Robe  put  Rome  into  greater  Paflion  and  Concern, 
than  his  Death  it  felf,  and  the  Two  and  twenty 
Stabs  in  his  Body  had  done  before. 

The  Laft,  and  indeed  the  moft  exquifite  Vanity,  8. 
is  our  feeking  with  fo  much  Induftry  and  Paflion,  Notions  of 
and  pleafing  our  felves  fo  highly,  nay,  placing  our  Happixefs 
very  Happinefs  in  Advantages,  which  have  neither  ^,Cwi." 
real  Worth,  nor  NecelEty  to  recommend  Them  :  '* ' 
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But  as  they  are  trifling  and  frivolous  in  themfelves, 
fo  they  are  fuch  as  we  may  be  very  happy,  and 
live  very  comfortably  and  conveniently  without. 
Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  that  are  necefla- 
ry,  and  effential  to  our  true  Happinefs,  find  little 
or  no  part  of  the  Regard  due  to  them  ;  and  every 
Body  is  indifferent  whether  he  hath  Them  or  not. 
Thus  the  Condition  of  Man  is  all  Air  and  Specu- 
lation His  whole  Happinefs  imaginary  Opinion 
and  Dream  is  all  he  purfues;  and  in  this  he  Hands 
Alone,  and  cannot  match  himfelf  in  the  whole 
World.  God  hath  all  Good  in  Eflence  and  Reality, 
and  Evil  in  Notion  and  Underftanding  only.  Mm} 
on  the  contrary,  hath  only  fantaftical  Goody  but  his 
Evils  are  weighty  and  fubftantial.  Beafts  are  not 
fatisfy'd  with  Opinion,  nor  do  They  feed  upon 
Fancy,  but  require  fomewhat  that  is  prefent,  and 
fenfible,  and  real,  to  content  them.  Vanity  is  ic- 
lerv'd  to  Man  for  his  Portion,  the  Inheritance  and 
peculiar  Right  of  his  Nature.  He  runs,  he  buttles, 
he  fights,  he  dies,  he  flies,  he  purfues ;  he  grafps 
at  a  Shadow,  he  wor/hips  the  Wind ;  he  fweats 
and  toils  all  Day,  and  in  the  Evening,  when  his 
Gains  come  to  be  computed,  a  Mote  is  all  the 
Wages  he  receives  for  his  Work. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

II.  Weahtefs. 

WE  are  now  advancing  to  the  Second  Head,  i. 
under  which  Humane  Nature  is  to  be  con- 
fldered ;  and  This  cannot  be  any  Surprize,  after 
what  hath  been  faid  already.  For  how  fhould  fo 
much  Vanity  be  otherwife  than  Feeble  and  Frail  ? 
Accordingly,  this  Frailty  is  frankly  confefled  by 
all  People,  and  feveral  Inftances  of  it  reckoned 
up,  which  are  too  Plain  not  to  be  difcerned  :  But 
rhen  it  is  not  obferved  in  its  due  Proportion,  nor 
in  all  Cafes  where  it  really  hath  a  Part  ,•  as  in 
thofe,  for  Inftance,  which  item  to  have  more  of 
Strength,  and  a  left  Mixture  of  Weaknefs ;  fuch  as 
Defire  The  Ufe  and  Enjoyment  of  what  a  Man 
is  poffeft  of;  In  his  Good  and  his  Evil,-  in  fhort, 
fuch  as  Man  takes  a  Pride  in,  and  values  himfelf 
■upon.  And  yet,  even  Thefe  fuppofed  Glories  and 
Excellencies  of  his  Nature,  are  undeniable  Argu- 
ments of  his  Weaknefs.  This  may  poffibly  feem 
a  Paradox  at  firft  Sight  ,•  but  a  few  particular  Re- 
flexions, will  give  us  a  clearer  and  more  diftin& 
View  of  the  Thing. 

Firfl)  As  for  Defires ;  It  is  manifeft  a  Man  can-  2. 
not  fix  upon  any  Thing,  not  even  in  Wifh  and  Ima-  deftring 
gination,  fo  as  to  fit  down  with  That,  and  reft  jr  chum 
himfelf  contented.   We  have  it  not  in  our  Power, m% 
to  Chufe  what  is  neceffary,  and  fit  for  us  ,•  nor  to 
fay,  in  Particular,  what  This  would  be.   And  if 
Providence  in  Wifdom  and  Kindnefs,  beftow  what 
we  defire,  and  what  really  is  fit,  upon  us,  yet  it 
4oes  not  fatisfie,  We  are  Eternally  gaping  at  fome- 

what 
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what  Future  and  Unknown  ,•  and  find,  that  what 
is  prefent  never  fills,  never  contents ;  but  what  we 
have  not,  is  ever  efteemed  above  it.  Could  we 
fuppofe  a  Man  fo  far  indulged,  that  a  Blank  fhould 
be  put  into  his  Hands,  to  write  his  own  Terms ; 
yet  even  that  Fortune  of  his  own  Carving,  would 
not  be  fo  to  his  Palate,  but  that  in  a  fhort  time 
he  would  retrad  it  ,•  fome  Alterations  and  Amend- 
ments, fomething  to  be  added  or  tak^n  away: 
In  fliort,  he  defires  he  knows  not  what.  How  well 
foever  the  Particulars  may  pleafe,  yet  when  the 
Account  comes  to  be  fummed  up,  nothing  con- 
tents him  ;  for,  to  fay  the  Truth,  he  is  uneafie, 
and  difcontented  with  his  own  felf. 

His  Weaknefs  is  ftill  greater,  and  more  confpi- 
i»  ufing  cuous,in  the  Ufe  and  Enjoyment  of  what  he  hath, 
0J.-J  Evw  tjian  jn  the  £)efire  of  what  he  hath  notj  and  that  in 
feveral  Refpe&s.  Firft,  in  that  he  cannot  manage, 
nor  reap  the  Benefit  of  Things  as  they  really  are, 
and  in  their  Native  Purity  ,•  but  there  is  a  Neceffi- 
ty  of  difguifing,  and  adulterating  them,  that  they 
may  be  accommodated  to  our  Purpofe.  Elements, 
Metals,  and  other  Things  in  their  Primitive  Sim- 
plicity are  perfe&ly  ufelefs  to  us  Pieafures  and 
Delights,  are  never  to  be  enjoyed  without  a  Mix- 
ture of  Pain  and  Inconvenience. 

*  —  For  ftill  fome  bitter  Thought  deftroys 

Our  fancied  Mirth ,  and  Poifons  all  our  Joys.  Creech. 

• 

Extremity  of  Pleafure,  carries  with  it  an  Air  of 
Melancholy  and  Complaint;  and  the  higheft  Gra- 
tifications of  Senfe,  are  Weaknefs,  and  Faintings : 
And  that  which  gives  true  and  perfeft  Content- 

*  — -  Medio  de  fonte  leporum. 

Surgit  aauri  alujuid,  quod  ia  ipfo  floribus  angU.  Lucret.  L.f 
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mem  hath  much  more  Solidity,  and  a  fevere  Sa- 
tisfaction, than  of  Gaiety  and  Tranfport  in  it. 

t  Even  Happinefs,  it  felf,  if  it  do  not  moderate  it 
filf,  oppreJJ'es  and  dejtroys  it  felf    Which  gave  OCCafi- 

on  to  one  of  the  Ancients  to  fay,  That  God  fold  us 

all  the  good  Things  -we  receive  from  him  ,*  meaning, 

that  none  of  them  are  Pure  and  Unmingled;  and 
we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  That  gratis,  lor  which 
we  pay  the  Price  of  that  Evil  and  Uneallnefs 
which  attends  it.  The  Cafe  is  dire&ly  the  fame 
with  Grief  too,  for  This  is  never  without  fome  fort 
of  Pleafure  annexed  to  it.  ||  Vleafure  and  Fain,  tho 
in  their  Natures  the  mofi  unlike  that  can  be,  are  jtt  fo 
contrived^  by  Nature,  as  to  be  conf  \mt  Companions,  and 
go  Hand  in  Hand  

Even  Tears  are  jhed  for  Vleafure  and  Relief 
And  Humorous  Man  turns  Epicure  in  Grief. 

Thus  all  Things  in  this  World  are  mingled  and 
tempered  with  their  Contraries,*  and  it  is  not  amifs 
to  obferve,  what  Mafters  in  Painting  teach  us,  That 
the  very  fame  Motions  and  Mufcles  of  the  Face, 
are  employed  both  in  Lauging  and  Crying. 
And  common  Experience  (hews  us,  that  exceffive 
Laughter  brings  Tears.  There  is  no  good  Qua- 
lity in  us,  without  fome  Tin&ure  of  Vice,  as  fhall 
be  flie wn  in  its  proper  Place  hereafter  ,•  nor  is  there 
any  Evil,  without  fome  abatement  of  Good  *.  Eve- 
ry Misfortune  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  Ad- 
vantage ,•  there  is  no  Good  without  Evil,  no  Evil 
without  Good  in  Man  every  Thing  is  a  Mix- 
ture, and  nothing  comes  to  our  Hands  fincere  and 


t  Ipfa  feliciras  fe  nifi  temperat,  premir. 
||  Labor  voluptafque  difllmillima  natura,  focietate  quadam 
naturali  inter  fe  funt  jun&a  ;  eft  qucedam  Here  voluptas. 
*  Nullum  fine  authoramento  malum  eft. 

unmin- 
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unmingled.  Secondly,  All  that  happens  to  us,  is 
mifraanaged  ,  and  taken  by  the  wrong  Handle ; 
Our  Palates  are  humourfom  and  uncertain,  and 
know  not  how  to  relifh  Things  as  they  ought ; 
and  from  This  variety  of  Taftes,  it  is.  That  the 
endlefs  Difputes,  and  Inreconcilable  Opinions, 
concerning  the  Chief  Good,  have  proceeded.  The 
very  belt  Things,  oftentimes,  decay  and  die  upon 
our  Hands ;  are  corrupted  by  our  Weaknefs,  or 
our  Wickednefs  ,•  or  are  loft  and  come  to  nothing, 
for  want  of  Ability  to  make  the  Belt  of  them ;  nay, 
fometimes  they  do  not  only  turn  to  No  Account, 
but  to  a  very  111  One  •  and  what  is  Good  in  it  felf, 
proves  to  Us,  a  mighty  Evil,  and  manifeft  Disad- 
vantage. 

4.        But  the  Weaknefs  of  Humane  Nature  is  moil 
in  Good    copioufly  difplay'd,  with  regard  to  Good  and  Evil, 
£™  *  to  Virtue  and  Vice.   My  Meaning  is,  That  a  Man 
with  all  his  Indultry  and  Endeavours,  cannot  be 
I-     entirely  Good,  nor  entirely  Wicked.   He  is  Ma- 
rirtue  and  fter  0f  nothing,  in  fliort.   Upon  this  occafion  we 
y,€9'       will  confider  Three  Points.   The  firft  is,  That  it  is 
see  Adver.  not  poffible  to  exercife  every  kind  of  Virtue  ;  The 
aiThe^Md^    on  iS*        ^me  °f  them  are  incompatible, 
Iflhlcha-  ^  can  never  dwell  together ;  the  fame  Perfons, 
pur.       and  the  fame  Circumftances,  are  not  capable  of 
them.   As  for  Inftance,  The  Chaftity  of  a  Vir- 
gin, and  that  of  a  Widow  ,•  the  Virtues  of  a  Sin- 
gle, and  thofe  of  a  Married  Life ;  Thefe  Latter  in 
each  Kind,  Widowhood  and  Marriage,  being  Con- 
ditions of  much  more  Encumbrance,  and  Trou- 
ble, more  Difficulty,  and  therefore  more  Virtue, 
than  the  quiet,  and  undifturbed  State  of  Celibacy 
and  Virginity,*  though  Thofe  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  Advantage  in  Purity,  and  Grace,  and 
Freedom  from  Bufinefs  and  Care.  The  Conftancy 
and  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  which  exerts  it  felf'  in 
Poverty  and  Want,  in  Affli&ion  and  Pain,  is  ve- 
ry 
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ry  different  from  that  which  preferves  a  Man's 
Temper  in  Profperity  and  Plenty  ,•  and  the  Pa- 
tience and  Thankfulnefs  of  the  Receiving  Beg- 
gar, from  the  Liberality  of  the  Giver.  And  .-as 
This  holds  in  Virtues,  lo  does  it  much  njore  iil 
Vices,  feveral  of  which  are  not  only  very  far  di- 
ftant,  but  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

It  is  no  lefs  obfei  vable,  Secondly,  That  many 
times  our  Matters  are  fo  order'd,  as  not  to  per- 
mit the  Performance  of  fuch  Anions  as  relate 
to  One  Virtue,  without  encroaching  upon  fome 
Other,  and  doing  what  is  inconfiftent  with,  or 
offenfive  to  that  very  Virtue  we  are  pradiiing  ; 
becaufe  Things  often  interfere  and  obftruft  us,  fo 
that  we  cannot  fatisfy  One  Duty,  but  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  Another.    This  is  like  what  our  Proverb 
calls  Robbing  Feter  to  fay  Vaul ;  and  yet  thus  it  is  ; 
not  from  any  Deficiency  in  Virtue  it  felf,  but  from 
the  Impotence  and  Insufficiency  of  Humane  Na- 
ture, which  is  too  fliort,  too  narrow,  to  give  or 
receive  any  certain,  conftant,  univerfal  Rule  of  a&- 
ing  virtuoufly    and  Man  cannot  fo  contrive  his 
Methods,  and  provide  himfelf  with  Helps,  and 
Occafions  of  doing  Good,  but  that  they  will  fre- 
quently crofs  and  interrupt  one  another.  Thus 
Charity  and  Jufiice  are  fometimes  impra&icable  at 
once.    If  I  engage  againft  my  Relation,  or  my 
Friend,  in  a  Battle,  Jufiice  requires  me  to  take 
his  Life,  and  treat  him  as  an  Adverfary ;  Charity 
and  Affe&ion  bid  me  fpare  and  preferve  him  as 
a  Friend.   Suppofe  a  Man  mortally  wounded,  and 
that  he  hath  nothing  to  expeft,  but  thelanguifhing 
out  the  miferable  Remains  of  Life  in  extreme 
Torture   it  were  certainly  an  Ad  of  Charity  to 
put  this  wretched  Creature  out  of  his  Pain,  by 
killing  him  out-right,  as  the  Perfon  who  kill'd  Saul 
alledg'd  for  himfelf ;  and  yet  this  is  fuch  a  Mercy 
as  Juftice  would  call  one  to  an  Account  for,-  and 

X  David 
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David  punifhed  it  accordingly.  Nay,  the  being 
found  near  fuch  a  Perfon  in  a  lonely  Place,  when 
Search  is  made  for  the  Murderer,  tho'  one  be 
there  with  Intentions  of  Kindnefs,  is  exceeding 
dangerous  and  the  leaft  that  can  come  of  it,  is,  the 
being  made  to  undergo  the  Courfe  of  the  Law ; 
and  brought  upon  Trial  for  a  Misfortune  which 
one  had  no  Hand  in.  And  this  laft  Inftance  fhews, 
how  Jujtice  does  not  only  offend  againft  Charity, 
but  alfo  how  it  entangles  and  obiirufts  it  {elf,  ac- 
cording to  that  moil  true  Obfervation.  *  The  Ex- 
tremity of  Right  is  the  Extremity  of  Wrong. 

The  Third  Cafe,  and  indeed,  the  moll  remaka- 
ble  of  all,  is,  The  Neceffity  Men  are  foqietimes 
under  of  uflng  Evil  Means  to  deliver  themielves 
from  fome  greater  Evil ;  or  for  the  compaffing 
fome  Good  End.  So  that  Things  in  themfelves  not 
Good,  nay,  much  otherwife,  are  fometimes  legiti- 
mated, and  have  Credit  and  Authority  given  to 
them,  for  the  Sake  of  thp  Purpofes  they  ferve ; 
As  if  Men  might,  nay,  as  if  they  muft,  be  Wicked 
in  fome  degree,  in  Order  to  becoming  Good  in  a 
greater.  And  this  not  only  Policy  and  Juftice,  but 
Religion  too,  furnifhes  Examples  of. 
7.  In  Politicks,  How  many  indire&  Pra&ices  are 
II  Politick  allow'd,  and  daily  made  ufe  of  ?  And  this  not 
merely  upon  Permiffion  and  Connivence,  but 
even  by  cxprefs  Direction  and  Approbation  of  the 
Laws,  f  Crimes  are  eftMifii  by  Vublick  EJi&s,  as 
we  fhall  have  Occafion  to  obferve  more  at  large 

Cba  2.  *n  anot^er  Pl^cc  When  a  State  is  full  and  over- 
grown, like  a  replete  Body,  whofe  Humours  are 
either  too  noxious,  or  too  many  to  be  endured  ; 
the  Method  of  difcharging  this  Oppreffion,  is,  to 
fend  off  its  Superfluities  of  Men,  or  thofe  among 


*  Si;mmum  Jus  fumn  a  Injuria. 

t  Ex  Scnatus  confultis  &  plcbifcitU  fcelcn  cxerccntur. 

them, 
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them,  who  are  of  the  hotteft  and  warlike  Difpo- 
fitionsj  to  be  knock'd  on  the  Head  abroad.  Thus 
a  Vein  is  breath'd  ;  but  the  Eafe  it  gives,  is  at  the 
infinite  Expence  and  Trouble  of  foroe  other  Coun- 
try.  And  this  we  know  hath  been  the  Practice 

ot  Franks  and  Lombards,  Goths,  and  Vandales,  Turks 

and  Tartars.  So  again,  a  Foreign  War  is  often 
begun  and  maintam'd  abroad,  on  purpofe  to 
keep  bufy  Spirits  employed,  and  to  prevent  In- 
furre&ions  and  Civil  Diflentions  at  Home.  Ly- 
curgus,  as  a  Leffon  of  Temperance,  tifed  to  make 
Slaves  drunk  ;  that  Men  of  Quality,  from  Their 
Extravagances,  might  learn  to  detett  thi$  Vice*, 
The  Romans,  to  harden  their  People,  and  make 
Dangers  and  Death  familiar  and  contemptible,  in- 
ftituted  thofe  Inhumane  Sights  of  their  Gladia- 
tors, and  entertain'd  them  with  Blood  and  Slaugh- 
ter every  Day.  This  at  firft,  indeed,  was  confin?d 
to  condemn  cl  Malefactors  only  then  it  came 
to  innocent  Slaves ;  and  at  laft  Free-Men,  and 
People  of  Condition,  praCHs'd,  and  valu'd  them- 
feives  upon  it.  The  btews  in  fome  great  Cities, 
are  of  the  fanfie  kind  ,•  and  fo  are  the  Ufury, 
the  Divorces  pf  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  among 
other  People  and  Perfuafions ;  Whofe  only  Re- 
commendation is  this,  That  they  are  allowed  for 
a  prefent  Neceffity,  and  to  put  a  Stop  to  greater 
Mifchiefs. 

So  likewife  in  Jvftke,  which  cannot  fubfift  nor  & 
be  put  in  Pra&ice,  without  fome  Mixture  of  In-  lU-juJIiti. 
jpfticc.   Nor  is  this  the  Cafe  of  Commutative  Juftice 
only,  This  were  no  ftrange  Matter  ;  for  here  it  is 
in  fome  fort  neceffary  ,•  Men  could  not  li  ve  by  their 
Trades,  nor  maintain  Commerce  with  one  ano- 
ther, without  fome  reciprocal  Injuries  and  Qffen^  ^ 
ces  ,•  every  Man  muft  fell  a  Thing  for  more  chaji 
it  is  ftri&ly  worth  ;  and  therefore  fome  Laws  have 
aliow'd  Men  to  cheat,  provided  it  be  not  above 

X  *  half 
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half  the  Price  of  the  Goods :  But  Dijlributive  Ju- 
ftice*  which  confifts  in  dealing  Rewards  and  Pu- 
niftiments,  does  the  like ;  fo  (he  her  felf  confeffesj 
*  Extreme  Right  is  extreme  Wrong.  And  AS  emlntnt 
exemplary  Cafes  have  feme  Allay  of  Injuftice  in  tbtm ; 
wherein,  however,  the  Hardjlnps  vihich  Private  Men  fuj- 
ftr,  are  well  paid  with  the  Advantages  that  accrue  to  tit 
Tubl;  k  from  them.  Tlato  allows,  in  feveral  Places 
that  Publick  Minifters  fhould  draw  Criminals  to  a 
fall  Difcovery,  by  falfe  Hopes  and  Prcmifes  of 
Pardon  and  Favour,  which  they  never  intend  to 
make  good.  Which  is  to  make  a  way  to  Juftice 
thro*  Impudence,,  and  Cozenage,  and  Falftiood 
And  what  (hall  we  fay  of  that  curfed  Invention 
of  Racks,  which  are  a  Trial  of  Patience  indeed, 
but  none  at  all  of  Truth  ?  For  you  (hall  never  be 
able  to  get  the  Truth  out  of  Them  that  can,  nor 
out  of  Them  that  cannot,  endure  them.  Win 
fhou'd  we  think  Extremity  of  Pain  can  moredifpofe 
a  Man  to  tell  what  is,  than  to  tell  what  is  not  ?  If 
an  Innocent  Man  befuppos'd  endu'd  with  Patience 
enough  to  bear  the  Torture,  why  fhou'd  the  Con- 
cern for  faring  his  Life  infpire  a  guilty  Perfon 
with  the  fame  degree  of  Refolution  ?  I  know  it 
is  commonly  reply'd  in  Excufe  of  this  Barbarity, 
That  the  Pain  aftoniflies  and  enfeebles  the  Guil- 
ty, and  extorts  a  Confeffion  of  his  Treachery  from 
him;  whereas  it  hath  the  quite  contrary  Efre&d 
confirming  and  fortifying  the  Innocent.  But  the 
contrary  of  this  happens  fo  often,  that  to  fpeai 
the  Truth,  This  is  an  enfnaring  and  a  pitiful.  Me; 
thod  a  poor  and  bafe  way  of  Dealing,  full  of 
Doubt  and  Uncertainty.   For  what  would  not  a 


*  Summum  Jus  fumma  Injuria.  Ec  Omne  magnum  Etem' 
plum  habet  aliquid  cx  iniquo,  quod  contra  fingulos  UnJittf 
publici  rependicur. 

Man 
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Man  fay  or  do  to  get  quit  of  fuch  Mifery  ?  *  Pain 
extorts  Lies  from  the  mofi  Innocent  ;  fo  that  a  Judge, 
which  examines  upon  the  Rack,  to  prevent  the 
Death  of  Innocent  Perfons,  firft  racks  the  Inno- 
cent, and  then  murders  him.  Many  a  thoufand 
People  have  loaded  themfelvcs  with  falfe  Accufa- 
tions.  But  were  it  not  fo,  what  intolerable  In- 
juftice  and  Cruelty  is  it  to  torture  and  break  a  Man 
to  pieces,  for  a  Fault  which  as  yet  there  is  no 
Proof  of?  To  avoid  killing  him  without  Caufe, 
they  do  ten  times  worfe  than  kill  him.  If  he  be 
innocent,  and  bear  it  out,  What  Juftice  can  there 
be  in  putting  him  to  any  Pain  at  all  ?  You'll  fay, 
By  bearing  the  Rack  he  is  abfolv'd  ;  I  thank  you 
very  kindly.  But  This,  however,  tho'  an  Evil,  is 
the  leaft  Humane  Infirmity  could  contrive  ,•  and 
yet  this  is  not  pradifed  every  where  neither.  I 
confefs,  to  Me,  the  Cuftom  of  determining  Con- 
troverfies,  and  clearing  Men's  Innocence  by  Com- 
bat, feems  to  have  lefs  of  Injuftice  and  Barbarity 
in  it.  And  yet  This,  tho'  formerly  much  in  requerf, 
is  long  fince  very  juftly  condemn'd  and  exploded. 
For  Chriftianity  allows  no  fuch  bloody  Methods, 
nor  warrants  any  Dependence  upon  them,  for  a 
Difcovery  of  the  Truth. 

But  if  Man  be  fo  weak  (as  we  have  feen)  in  9* 
regard  of  Virtue,  and  in  his  Practical  Capacity  ;  he  V.  Truth. 
is  much  more  fo  in  his  Intellectual,  and  in  relation 
to  Truth.  'Tis  prodigious,  that  Man  fliould  be  fo 
form'd  by  Nature,  as  to  defire  Truth  eagerly,  and 
grudge  no  Pains  to  attain  it;  and  yet  fo  at  the 
fame  time,  as  not  to  bear  it  when  it  offers  it  felf 
to  his  View.  The  Flafties  of  it  blind  him,  the 
Thunder  of  it  ftuns  him  ,•  it  is  too  bright,  and  too 
loud  to  be  born.  This  is  not  Truth's  Fault  how- 
ever, which  is  exceeding  beautiful,  exceeding  love- 

*  Etenim  Innocentes  mentiri  cogic  Dolor. 
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ly,  exceeding  good  and  beneficial  to  Mankind; 
and  what  was  laid  of  Virtue  and  Wifdomy  is  at  leaft 
as  properly  applicable  to  Truth ;  *  That  could  we  be- 
hold all  its  Charms,  the  'whole  World  would  be  infinitely 
in  love  with  it.   But  the  Defeat  is  on  Man's  fide; 
his  Faculties  cannot  bear  fo  ftrong  a  Light ;  its 
Beams  dazzle,  nay,  hurt  his  Senfes.  In  Affairs  mere- 
ly Humane,  he  that  fets  it  before  us  is  efteem'd  onr 
Enemy.   Truth  and  plain-dealing  are  difobliging 
Things.   And  what  Perverfenefs  is  this?  that  what 
we  love  and  feek  fo  paflionately,  we  fhould  befo 
loth,  fo  angry  to  find  ?  Truth  is  not  only  amia- 
ble, but  knowable  too,  yet  not  perfe&ly  fo  by  Us; 
vfor  at  prcfent  it  feems  Man  is  only  ftrong  in  De- 
fire,  but  weak  in  his  Enjoyment  of  it   and  not  able 
to  receive  what  he  defires.   The  Two  chief  Means 
made  ufe  of  to  bring  him  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Truth,  are  Reafon  and  Experience.    But  both  thefe 
are  inefficient,  and  fo  very  weak,  (tho'  of  the 
two,  Experience  feems  the  more  fo)  that  no  cer- 
tain Conclufions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Ru- 
[on  hath  fo  many  Tricks  and  Turnings,  is  fo  flexible 
in  its  Arguments,  and  fo  difguis'd  in  its  Forms, 
that  any  thing  may  be  made  plaufible  from  it; 
(as  will  be  obferv'd  in  another  Place)  Experiena 
is  no  lefs  fallible,  becaufe  Events  are  conftantly  un- 
like one  another.    Nothing  in  Nature  is  fo  univer- 
fal  as  Difparity  ;  nothing  fo  rare,  fo  difficult,  fo 
impoffible  indeed,  as  Likenefs :  And  nothing  argues 
greater  Weaknefs,  and  want  of  Judgment,  than 
the  not  being  able  to  difcern  and  diftinguift  the 
Difference.  This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood  of 
fuch  a  Likenefs  and  fuch  a  Diver fity  as  is  perfefy 
and  holds  in  every  Circumftance :  For  indeed  both 
Similitude  and  Diffimilitude  are  every  where  in 
fome  rcfycA  and  degree.   No  Two  Things  are  in 

*  .    i  i  ■  j  i  i,  ,  — 

♦  Que  fi  pculjs  cerijeremwinbilej  fui  amores  exciaiet.C«.«/'  »• 
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every  regard  like  ;  none  in  all  refpe&s  unlike  one 
another.  So  exceedingly  ingenious  hath  Nature 
approv'd  her  felf  in  the  Mixture  and  Compofition 
of  the  World. 

But,  after  all,  What  can  make  more  full  Difco- 
veries  of  Humane  Infirmity,  than  'Religion  it  felf 
hath  done  ?  Its  main  Intention  and  End  is  to 
lower  Man  in  his  own  Efteem     to  fliew,  and 
make  him  duly  fenfible,  how  wicked,  how  weak, 
how  mere  a  Nothing  he  is  ;  and,  in  this  humble  Senfe, 
to  drive  him  to  God  for  Succour  and  Support, 
who  is,  indeed,  his  Hafftnefs,  his  Refuge  and  Strength  ; 
■  nay,  his  All   The  firft  Method  taken  to  inculcate 
r  thefe  mean  Notions  of  our  Selves,  is  by  inftrud- 
j  ing,  reminding,  upbraiding  us  ,•  fetring  before 
us  the  reproachful  Titles  of  Dufi  and  Afcs,  Earth, 
1  Flejh  and  Blood,  Grafs,  and  the  like. 
;(      After  that,  it  infmuates  this  Truth  after  a  mod 
noble,  and  excellent,  and  ftupendous  manner  in- 
troducing  God,  humbling,  debating  himfelf,  and 
.  becoming  weak  for  the  fake  of  Man  ,•  fpeaking, 
y  expoftulating,  entreating,  promifing,  fwearing, 

*  growing  angry,  threatning  ;  and,  in  a  Word,  cn- 
tring  into  Treaty  and  Terms,  and  managing  him 

\  by  all  the  endearing  Arts  of  Perfuafion,  in  the 

*  fame  tender,  kind,  condefcending  Methods,  with 
J  which  a  fond  Father  wins  and  gains  upon  his 
\  Children,  by  Hooping  to  their  little  Follies,  and 
;  imitating  their  Infant-ImperfeAions.  So  very  great 
\  it  (eems,  fo  infuperable  was  the  Weaknefs  of  Hu- 
1  mane  Nature,  that  no  Accefs  could  be  attain'd,  no 
1  Correfpondence  held  with  the  Divinity,  till  God 
\  himfelf  was  pleas'd  to  make  the  firft  Approaches ; 

*  and  by  defcending  to  our  Capacities,  and  our  Le- 
'  vel,  to  draw  us  nearer  to  himfelf.  While  He  con- 
'  tinu'd  in  his  Native  Majefty,  the  Diftance  was  too 
'  vaft  ,•  and  therefore  the  only  way  to  bring  Us  up  to 

Heaven,  was  for  God  to  come  down  upon  Earth. 
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.  A  Third  Inftancc  is  in  the  Ordinary  Exercife  of 
Religion;  for  what  more  lively  Emblems,  moreex- 
preflive  Symbols,  more  unanfwerable  Proofs  of  our 
Impotence  and  Infirmity,  than  the  Vrlnclfal  and 
n)oft  Solemn  Ach  of  IPbrjhlp  have  ever  been  ? 

What  fhall  we  fay  to  Sacrifices,  which  in  For- 
mer Ages  feem  to  have  been  in  ufe  all  the  World 
over  ?  I  mention  not  the  horrible  unnatural  Cruel- 
and,  into  which,  thro'  the  Corruption  of  Mankind, 
ties  the  wicked  Artifice  of  the  Devil,  this  Cuftom 
degenerated  in  Idolatrous  Countries ;  thofe  barba- 
rous Oblations,  or  rather  Murders  and  MalTacres 
of  Men  and  Children,  of  the  beft  and  mod  inno- 
cent Perfons  among  them  :  But,  confining  our 
felves  to  that  of  Bealts  only,  we  fhall  be  clearly  con- 
vince that  Thefc  were  fo  many  Marks  and  Re- 
membrancers of  Men's  own  Vilenefs  and  Infirmity. 

For,  tirft  of  all  In  the  very  Nature  of  the 
Thing,  they  were  fo  many  Tefilmonles  of  the  Oji 

and  Condemnation  we  lay  under  ;  a  fort  of  Publick,  Au- 

thentick  Acknowledgement,  that  the  Offerer  him- 
felf  had  juftly  deferv'd  that  Death,  infii&ed  by  Him 
upon  the  Beaft,  and  a  befeeching  God  to  accept 
that  devoted  Life,  in  the  ftead  of  his  own  forfeit 
Life :  For,  without  all  Difpute,  had  there  been  do 
Curje,  no  Condemnation  to  which  Men  were  liable, 
neither  wou'd  there  have  been  any  Place,or  po/fibte 
Occafion  for  Bloody  Offerings,  Expiations,  or  Pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifices. 

This  is  a  farther  Evidence,  Secondly,  of  our 
Weaknefs,  if  we  look  at  the  Meannefs  of  the  In- 
tention, upon  which  that  Ufage  grew  and  was 
encouraged  ;  and  That  cou'd  be  no  other  than  the 
Hope  of  Appeafing  and  Gratifying  Almighty  God, 
by  fuch  Bloody  Oblations.  I  fpeak  not  now  of 
the  Realbns  why  God  inftituted  Sacrifices ;  but  of 
that  Notion  which  plainly  appears  to  have  been 

predominant  in  the  Minds  of  Men,  who  did  n°? 

'         <  .  ,  .  too 
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fee  into  the  Myfterious  End  of  them  which  the 
Generality  of  the  Jews  themfelves  never  did  ;  and 
much  lefs  cou'd  it  be  expe&ed  that  the  Pagan 
World  fhoud  penetrate  into  it. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  Almighty  God,  in  great  Grace 
and  Compaflion  to  thofe  more  early  and  ignorant 
Ages  of  the  World,  which  knew  no  better  ,'  did 
very  favourably  accept  Good  Men,  when  they  ap- 
proached him  with  this  fort  of  Devotion  ,•  and  the 
Apoftle  takes  particular  Notice  of  his  having  Re- 
fpett  to  Abel  and  his  Offering  ;  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Hcb.  xi. 

Old  Teftament  does,  of  his  teftifying  that  Accep- 
tance by  vifible  Signs,  in  the  Cale  of  Noab,  Abra- 
ham, and  Others.  There  being  this  Motive  to  his 
Mercy,  that  what  was  done  of  that  kind  proceed- 
ed from  an  Intention  to  ferve  and  honour  him  ; 
and  that  the  Underftandings  of  Men  were  grols 
and  heavy  ,•  they  were  in  their  Minority,  and  un- 
der a  Schoolmaftety  ( as  St.  Paul  exprefles  it  of  the 
Jewijh  People)  but  at  the  fame  time  honeft  and 
well-meaning  :  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
this  Opinion,  fo  univerfal  at  That  time,  might  re- 
prefent  Sacrifices  to  them,  as  a  Didate  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  and  the  only  proper  Method  of  Divine 
Worfhip. 

There  was,  it  is  confeffed,  another  Confidera- 
tion  ,  which  rendred  Sacrifices  very  valuable  and 
well-pleafing  to  God  whereby  they  were  made 
ufe  of,  as  Figures  and  Reprefentations  of  that  One 
truly  meritorious  Sacrifice,  to  be  ofFer'd  upon  the 
Altar  of  the  Crofs  afterwards.  But  this  is  a  My- 
ftery  peculiar  to  the  Jewifo  and  Chriftian  Religion. 
And  as  it  is  a  Common,  io  is  it  an  Excellent  and 
Adorable  Inftance  of  the  Divine  Wifdom,  to  con- 
vert what  is  of  Human  Inftitution,  Natural  Ulage, 
or  of  a  Corporeal  Nature,  to  High  and  Holy  Pur- 
pofes,and  make  fuch  things  as  the  Ceremonial  Law 
confifted  of,  turn  to  a  Spiritual  Account.,  . 

But 
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But  ftill  This  does  not  by  any  means  infer, 
that  God  took  Pleafure  in  thefe  things,  as  of  any 
real  Intrinfick  Worth  and  Good  in  themfelves  ; 
For  even  before  Grace  and  Truth  fet  this  Matter 
in  its  cleareft  Light  by  the  Gofpel,  the  Prophets 
were  not  fparing  to  declare  the  Contrary  ;  and 
Thofe  among  the  Jews  of  more  enlightened  Un- 
derftandings,  faw  this  pcrfe&ly  well,  and  acknow- 
ledged it,  even  while  the  Pra&ice  of  offering  them 
Pf»I  li     continu'd.    Thus  David  ;  Thou  deftreft  no  Sacrifeey 
elfe  -would  I  give  it  thee  ,   but  thou  delight  eft  not  in 
P&l.  xl.    Burnt-Offerings.    Burnt-Offering  and  Sacrifice  for  Sin 
ba/i  thou  not  reauird.    And  again,  (peaking  in  the 
Pfcl  I.     Perfon  of  God  himfelf,  J  will  take  no  Bullock  out  of 
thy  Houfe^nor  He-Goat  out  of  thy  Folds.    They  call  a 
upon  Men  for  Oblations  of  another  kind,  more 
Noble  and  Spiritual    more  becoming  Them  to 
bring,  and  more  worthy  and  fit  for  a  Holy  Deity 
to  receive.    The  Sacrifice  of  God  is  a  Contrite  Spirit, 
and  the  Offering  of  a  pure  Heart  :  Mine  Ears  baft  thou 
opened y  that  I  jhould  do  thy  Will ;  yea  thy  Law  is  with- 
in my  Heart.    Offer  unto  God  the  Sacrifice  of  Traife 
and  Thankfgiving  ;  I  will  have  Mercy  and  not  Sacri- 
fice.   And  many  other  PafTages  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pole.   And  at  laft,  to  clear  this  Matter,  and  put 
it  beyond  a  Doubt ,  the  Son  of  God  himfelf, 
who  was  Truth,  and  the  Teacher  of  it,  and  who 
condefcended  to  come  into  the  World ,  that  he 
might  difabufe  Mankind,  and  refcue  them  from 
their  Ignorance  and  Errors,  hath  utterly  abolifh'd 
this  way  of  ferving  God :  which  he  woud  ne- 
ver have  done,  had  there  been  any  Effential  Good- 
nefs  in  it,  which  cou'd  have  recommended  it  for 
its  own  fake  to  God  his  Father.    But  when  He 
was  come  to  be  the  End  of  the  Law,  and  the  Uni- 
verfal  Propitiation,  the  Ufe  of  Sacrifices  was  at 
John  iv.  an  End  too  ;  and  then  it  is,  They  that  worjhip  G&d 
**,  h-    muft  worjhip  him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  ;  for  the  Fa- 
ther 
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ther  feeketb  fab  to  worjhip  him.    And  without  Que- 
ftion,  next  to  the  extirpating  Idolatry,  This  of 
aboliihing  Sacrifices,  is  One  of  the  moft  Glorious, 
Publick  EfFe&s ;  One  of  the  beft  Reformations, 
which  Chriftianity  hath  wrought  in  the  World, 
And  hence  it  was,  that  Julian,  the  Emperor,  its 
moft  profeffed,  moft  inveterate  Enemy ,  in  De- 
fpight  to  it,  offered  more  Sacrifices,  than  perhaps 
any  other  Man  ever  did    and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce This  Way  of  Worfhip,  and  Idolatry  again, 
as  being  both  dire&ly  in  Contradiftion  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion.   But  of  This  we  have  fpoken 
fufficiently;  and  therefore  let  us  now  take  a  fliort 
View  of  fome  of  the  other  confiderable  Branches 
of  Religion. 

The  Blejfed  Sacraments,  when  Adminiftred  to  us 
in  Elements  fo  common,  and  of  fuch  mean  efteem, 
as  Bread  and  Wine,  and  Water ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  in  the  very  A&  of  Adminiftration,  bearing 
Refemblance  to  the  moft  Vulgar  and  Defpicable 
A&ions  of  Life,  as  Wiping,  Eating  and  Drinking, 
are  plain  Mementos  of  our  continual  Weakneffes, 
and  Wants,  our  Miferies  and  Pollutions.  And  as 
the  marvellous  Efficacy  magnifies  the  Almighty 
Power  and  Goodnefs  of  God,  fo  the  Need  we 
have  of  them,  fliould  humble  us,  with  mortifying 
Reflexions  upon  our  own  feeble  Condition. 

Thus  again,  Repentance  is  prefcribed,  as  the  ne- 
celTary,  the  only  Remedy  for  our  Spiritual  Dif- 
eafes  ;  and  'tis  plain,  This,  confidered  in  it  felf, 
is  an  Ad  full  of  Shame  and  Reproach ;  it  up- 
braids us  with  our  Faults  and  Follies  ,•  affli&s  our 
Souls  with  Grief  and  fad  Remorfe  ,•  and  fhews  us 
to  our  Selves  in  the  worft,  and  moft  deformed 
Figures,  that  can  be :  But,  however  Evil  and  Un- 
comely this  may  feem  in  it  felf,  yet  it  is  Neccf- 
fary  for  reconciling^  us  to  God,  and  That  is  enough 
*o  reconcile  Us  to  it.   Another  Inftance  may  be 

taken 
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taken  from  Oaths,  which  are,  indeed,  Religious 
Ads,  when  lawfully  pra&ifed,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Name  of  God,  folemnly  invoked  in  them:  But  yet, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  common  Ufe  and  Admini- 
ftration  of  thefe,  is  a  fcurvy  Symptom,  a  moll 
lhamcful  Argument,  how  little  Mankind  are  to  be 
trufted  ,•  What  Monfters  of  Falfhood,  and  Trea- 
chery, of  Error  and  Ignorance,  we  are  !  How 
vilely  fufpicious  and  diftruftful  the  Perfon  requi- 
ring them  is,  and  how  liable  to  Jealoufie,  thePer- 
fon  from  whom  they  are  demanded;  and  what 
a  mean  Opinion  thofe  Law-givers,  who  ordered 
them,  had,  of  Mens  Hmtfiy  and  Truth ;  when  one's 
bare  Word  will  not  give  Satisfaction,  and  (as  our 

v   Saviour  fays  )  ivhatjocutr  is  more  than  this,  comtth 

cf  Evil.  Thus  you  fee,  not  only  how  Weak  and 
Sickly  our  Condition  is  ,•  but  likewife  what  fort  of 
Remedies,  Religion  hath  found  it  NecefTary  to  ap- 
ply for  our  Cure.  Since  it  may  be  faid,  in  fome 
Senfe,  with  Regard  to  thefe  Matters,  That  God  hath 

**  chofen  the  weak  things  of  this  World.    He   did  not 

appoint  fuch  as  were  Nobleft  and  moft  Excellent 
in  their  own  Nature,  but  condefcended  to  confi- 
der  the  Circumftances  of  the  Patients,  and  hath 
accommodated  his  Applications  to  Our  Capacities. 
So  that  the  Goodnefs  thefe  Things  have,  is  not 
fo  much  inherent  in  their  own  Nature,  as  it  is 
Relative,  and  derived  from  the  Ufes  they  fervc, 
and  the  Ends  to  which  they  are  dire&ed.  They  are 
Good,  as  Medicines  are,  becaufe  they  check  Evil, 
and  prevent  that  which  is  Worfe.  They  kill  the 
Cauieand  Occafion  of  themfelves,-  for,  they  fprung 
from  Sin,  and  their  Bufinefs  is  to  extirpate,  and  re- 
train Sin.  They  are  Good,  as  publick  Executions 
are  in  Common- Wealths ;  as  Sneezing,  and  Vomi- 
ting,and  other  fuch  violent  Evacuations,  in  ourBo- 
dies,whcreby  the  noxious  Humours,  which  opprefs 
Nature,  are  difcharged  >  fuch  as  are  at  once  the 

Sign 
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Sign  and  the  Remedy  of  a  Diftemper.  In  fliort,  It 
is  well  for  us  that  we  have  them  but  it  had  been 
abundantly  better  for  us,  if  we  had  never  had  any 
Occafion  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and  That  Occa- 
fion we  never  fhould  have  had,  if  Man  had  con- 
tinued as  God  made  him,  and  preferved  his  Ori- 
ginal Wifdom  and  Integrity.  And  accordingly  we 
may  take  Notice,  that  Thefe  arc  Things  fitted  to 
this  frail  and  mortal  State  only,-  and  not  any  of 
Thofe  more  Noble  Parts  of  Religion,  which  fhall 
be  the  Eternal  Exercife  of  our  Souls  hereafter, 
when  we  are  releafed  from  this  Bondage  of  Flefh 
and  Corruption.  When  our  Imperfections  and  our 
Sins  ceafe,  Thefe  ceafe  with  them  ;  whereas  our 
Praifes,  our  Love  of  God,  and  other  Duties  of  In- 
trinfick  Goodnefs,  are  of  Eternal  Ufe  and  Obliga- 
tion ;  fo  far  from  dying  with  our  Sins  and  Bodies, 
that  they  will  be  the  more  Conftant,  the  more 
Delightful  Employment,  of  our  Sinlefsand  Exalted 
State ;  and  make  a  considerable  Part  of  the  Hea- 
venly, and  Divine  Life. 

The  former  Remarks  have  fhewn  Man's  Imbe- 
cillity  in  Gocdnefs  and  Truth  ;  what  follows  may 
perhaps  furprife  you  more,  becaufe  it  undertakes 
to  reprefent  him  no  left  impotent  in  Evil  too. 
For  They  who  do  their  utmoft  Endeavour  to  be 
Wicked,  cannot  be  entirely  fo,  bur  are  always 
forced  to  leave  femewhat  unfinifhed.  There  "is 
conltantly  fome  Secret  Remorfe,  fome  Confide- 
ration  of  Honour,  or  Fear,  that  checks,  and  pulls 
them  back  flackens  and  enervates  the  Will,  and 
keeps  them  from  part  of  the  Villany  they  intended. 
And  this  Reftraint  hath  been  the  Ruine  of  many 
a  One,  who  hath  propofed  to  ftve  himfelf,  by 
venturing  no  farther.  Which  fort  of  Folly,  and 
the  Mifcarriagcs  that  have  been  owing  to  it,  gave 
Occafion  to  that  Proverb,  That  a  Mm  muft  never 
play  the  Fool  by  halves. 

This 
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This  Rale  is  Judicious  enough,  but  dcfervesa 
little  Illuftration,  becaufe,  as  it  hath  a  GW,  fo  is 
it  likewife  capable  of  a  very  Had  Senfe.  To  un- 
derftand  it^  as  if  a  Man  ought  to  abandon  all 
Confidence,  and  might  in  any  Circumftances  do 
Well  and  Wifely  to  be  Wicked  without  Referee, 
is  a  very  perverle  Interpretation,  and  would  ren- 
der it  a  mod  pernicious  Maxim.  In  this  Refpe#, 
that  contrary  Proverb  is  mod  true,  that  The  fierteft 
Follies  are  the  Beft.  But  it  is  True  too3  that  in 
fome  Cafes  Mildnefs  and  Moderation  are  of  Dan- 
gerous Confcquence  ;  as  particularly,  when  we 
have  a  defperate  and  formidable  Enemy  to  deal 
with,  and  (as  we  commonly  fay)  Hold  a  fVolfltj 
the  Ears.  A  Man  then  hath  no  fafe  Middle-Way 
left  ,•  no  Courfe  to  take,  but  either  the  winning 
him  over  entirely  by  Courtefie,  or  abfolutely  to 
fubdue,  and  put  him  out  of  a  Capacity,  to  do  us 
farther  Mifchief.  This  was  the  conftant  Method 
of  the  Romans,  and  a  very  prudent  One  no  doubt 
it  is.  Thus  Camillas  remonftrated  to  the  Senate  in 
the  Cafe  of  the  Latines,  after  feveral  Revolts,  filing 
for  Terms  of  Reconciliation ;  That  they  mull  ei- 
ther be  admitted  intoFriendfhip,or  not  fuffered  to 
be  a  People  any  longer  ,•  and  *  That  there  was  no 
other  Way  left  to  fecure  a  lading  Peace,  but  either 

Extremity  of  Rigour,  or  a  Generous  Pardon.    In  ftch 

an  Exigence  or  Affairs,  to  do  Things  by  Halves,  is 
to  mine  All  ,•  as  the  Samnites  found  by  woful  Expe- 
rience, who  for  want  of  following  the  Advice  of  a 
t  Wife  Old  Senator,who  when  they  hadhemm'd in 
the  Romans,  and  had  them  at  their  Mercy,  gave  hit 


*  Dii  immortales  ita  vos  potentes  hujus  confilii  fecerunr,  * 
fit  Latium  deinde,  aut  non  fit,  in  vefha  manu  pofuerinc.  fa* 
que  pacem  vobis,  quod  ad  Latinos  Atrinet,  para  re  in  perp?ru' 
urn,  vel  feviendo,  vel  ignofcendo  poteftis.  T.  Lib.  Lib.  Vffl 
Cap*  i?. 

t  Vide  Tit,  Uv.  Lib,  IX.  Cap.  3. 

Opinion 
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Opinion,  either  for  obliging  them  by  Honourable 
Treatment,  or  for  cutting  them  all  off ,•  paid  very 
dear.    That  of  Court* fit,  is  the  Nobler  Conqueft, 
and  ought  to  be  a  Man's  Firft  Choice ,•  The  Se- 
cond is  only  for  Cafes  of  Extremity,  and  fuch  Ene- 
mies as  Kindncfs  will  do  no  Good  upon.  Now, 
from  all  thefe  Inftances,  the  Infirmity  of  Humane 
Nature  appears  very  evidently,  both  with  Regard 
to  Gooi  and  Evil.  A  Man  can  neither  perform,  nor 
avoid  either  entirely,  and  without  referve;  and 
what  he  does,  or  fo  much  as  he  declines  of  it, 
is  neither  the  One  nor  the  Other,  abfolutely  and 
without  mixture.   There  is  fome  Allay,  fome 
Abatement  in  both  Extremes,  and  thus  Man  hath 
it  not  in  his  Power  to  be  exquifitely  Good  or  exqui- 
(itcly  Wickedybut  finds  himfelf  cnecked  and  confined, 
on  either  Hand. 

Let  us  proceed  to  obferve  fome  other  EfFefts,  12. 
and  plain  Indications  of  Humane  Infirmity.   It  I*  Rqr*fr 
is  a  Littlenefs  of  Soul,  which  makes  Men,  that  they  ™jfDtm 
neither  dare,  nor  can  reprove  others,  when  they mM  K 
have  done  amifs ,  nor  can  bear  being  reproved 
Themfelves,  when  they  deferve  it.    And  this  far- 
ther Remark  is  likewife  True,  That  Men,  as  they 
have,  or  want  Courage,  for  One  of  Thefe,  fo  do 
they  conftantly,for  the  Other  of  them  too.  Now, 
This  is  a  very  Foolifli  Nicenefs,  to  deprive  our 
Selves,  or  our  Friend,  of  fo  Beneficial  and  Ne- 
ceflary  a  Kindnefi,  merely  for  a  flight  Scratch, 
which  at  the  moft  docs  but  pinch  our  Ears,  and 
make  them  tingle  a  little.    And  near  of  Kin  to 
This,  is  that  other  Folly,  of  not  daring  to  deny 
what  we  sire  fenfible  is  not  fit  for  us  to  grant, 


accufetL,  fhey  are  liable  to  a  Two-fold  Nicety,  and  F*lhs*J?y 
each  of  Thefe  is  chargeable  with  Weaknefs,  ( In  JJgf 

fuch  • 
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fuch  Accufations,!  mean,  as  common  Report  lays, 
and  not  Thofe  which  fall  upon  them  in  the  Me- 
thods of  Law  and  Juftice)  One  of  thefe  Extremes, 
is  the  being  too  eallly  moved,  and  over-induftrious 
to  excufe,  or  to  juftifie  Themfelves,  and  thisfome- 
times  moft  Impertinently,  and  Officioufly. 

*  ■  Falfe  Reports  difgrace 

And  trouble ,  Whom  ?  The  Vicious  and  the  Bafe.  Creech. 

A  Man  cannot  wrong  his  Innocence  more,  thn 
thus,  to  Hake  his  Confcience  upon  every  flight 
Provocation,  and  refer  his  Honefty  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion of  all  Companies  he  comes  into,  f  ^cn 
Things  are  plain  of  tbemf  elves,  a  fet  Argument  does  but 
ferplex  and  confound  them,  Socrates,  upon  his  Tryal, 
would  not  fubmit  to  be  vindicated,  either  by  Him- 
felf  or  by  any  Other ;  and  rather  chofe  to  die  Si- 
lently, than  accept  the  Afliftance  of  that  Eminent 
Pleader  Lyfias,  in  his  Defence. 

But  the  other  Wcaknefs  is  juft  oppofite  to  This; 
when  a  Man  of  Courage  gives  himfelf  no  Trou- 
ble, nor  takes  the  leaft  Pains  about  his  own  Jufti- 
fication  tho'  the  Charge  upon  him  have  gain'd 
Ground,  and  prepoffeft  many  ,•  when  he  defpifes 
the  Accufation ,  and  the  Perfons  that  lay  it,  as 
not  worth  his  Anfwer  or  Notice ;  and  thinks  it 
would  be  a  Difparagement  and  a  Reflc&ion  to  en- 
gage with  them.  This  indeed  hath  been  the  Pra- 
ctice of  fome  great  and  generous  Spirits ;  of  Scifh 
el'pecially,  who  feveral  times  weathered  his  Point 
thus,  with  marvellous  Conftancy  and  Firmnefs  of 
Soul.  But  a  great  many  Perfons  difapprove  this 
Method,  and  take  offence  at  it  ,•  for  they  think  it 


*  —   Mendax  infamia  terret 

Quern  nili  mendofum  &  mendacem  ?  Hor.  Ep.  XVI.  lib-  i. 
t  Perfpicuitas  argumentatione  clevatur. 

proceed 
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proceeds  from  Haughtinefs  and  Difdain,  too  great 
a  Value  of  Themfelves,  and  want  of  due  Regard 
for  other  People.  That  the  depending  too  much 
upon  one's  own  Innocence,  and  not  fubmitting  to 
remove  Jealoufies,  is  ill  Treatment :  Or  elfe,  this 
obftinate  Silence  and  Contempt,  they  interpret 
Confcioufnefs  of  Guilt,  Diftruft  of  Juftice,  and 
Want  of  Ability  to  juftify  one's  felf  effe&ually. 
Miferable  Condition  of  Mankind  in  the  mean 
while  !  that  when  they  are  fufpe&ed  and  accufed,  % 
have  no  poflible  way  of  giving  entire  Satisfacti- 
on ;  but  whether  they  fpeak,  or  whether  they  fit 
ftill  and  hold  their  Peace  whether  they  do,  or 
do  not  take  care  to  defend  their  Names  from  Re- 
proach, are  lure  to  incur  the  Imputation  of  Weak- 
nefs  and  Cowardice.  We  think  it  a  Mark  of 
Courage,  and  advife  Men  not  to  be  follicitous  in 
making  Excufes  ,•  and  when  they  take  our  Advice, 
we  are  fuch  Fools  to  refent  it,  and  complain  that 
they  do  not  think  Us  worth  excufing  themfelves 
to. 

Another  Evidence  of  Weaknefs  is  the  enflaving  M- 
our  felves  to  any  particular  Manner,  and  afFe&ing 
to  be  diftinguilhed  by  fome  uncommon  way  of^.^y 
Living.  This  is  a  vile  Effeminacy,  a  Nicenefs 
moft  unbecoming  a  Man  of  Honour  it  renders 
us  ridiculous  and  difagreeable  in  Converfation  ; 
and  is  highly  injurious  to  our  Selves  ,•  by  foften- 
ing  our  Minds,  and  making  us  tender  and  delicate, 
and  unfit  to  ftruggle  with  any  Accident,  which 
may  conftrain  us  to  change  our  Courfe  of  Life, 
Befides,  it  is  a  Reproach,  not  to  dare  to  do,  or 
endure,  what  the  reft  of  the  Company  do.  Such 
People  are  fit  for  no  Place  but  an  Alcove,  or  a 
Dreffing-Room.  The  beft  Fafhion,  when  all  is  7 
done,  is  to  be  negligent,  and  complying,  and 
hardy,  if  need  be  ;  to  dare,  and  be  able  to  do 
any  thing  j  but  to  ufe  this  Power  in  fuch  Things 

Y  only, 
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only,  as  are  innocent  and  good.  A  Man  does 
well  to  know  and  obferve  Rules  but  not  to  en- 
flave  himfelf  to  them. 

Another  vulgar  Folly  there  Is,  and  a  very  ge- 
cmfuiting  neraj  one^  wi^ch  comes  under  this  Head  of  IVeak- 

*  '  nefs.  'Tis  the  running  after  Foreign  Examples  in 
Authors  ;  being  fond  of  Quotations,  allowing  no 
Teftimony  to  have  Weight  or  Credit,  except  it 
be  in  Print ;  nor  any  Thing  to  be  true,  but  what 
is  Old,  and  in  Books.  According  to  this  Rule, 
the  Prefs  may  give  Reputation  to  the  greateft  Tol- 
lies ;  whereas,  in  truth,  every  Day  prefents  us 
with  frefh  Inftances  of  Things  in  no  degree  infe- 
rior to  thofe  more  celebrated  ones  of  Antiquity. 
And  if  we  had  but  the  Wit  and  the  Judgment  to 
make  good  Reflexions  upon  thefe  ;  to  cull  and 
colled  carefully  fuch  as  are  for  our  Purpofe  ;  to 
examine  them  curioufly,  and  difcover  all  their 
Beauties,  the  Improvement  would  be  wonderful  ; 
And  every  Age  would  be  equal  to  any  of  the 

Saft,  the  Tranfa&ions  whereof  we  fo  zealoufiy 
udy  and  admire ;  and,  to  be  plain,  we  ftudy  and 
admire  them  for  no  other  Realon  fo  much_,  as  that 
they  have  Antiquity  and  Authors  to  recommend 
them. 

l6-  This  again  is  an  Evidence  of  Weaknefs,  That 
Bxtrems.  are  capable  of  nothing,  except  in  moderate 

Proportions  ^  Extremes  of  any  kind  are  what  they 
cannot  bear.  If  they  are  very  fmall,  and  make  a 
defpicable  Figure,  we  defpife  and  difdain  them, 
as  not  worth  our  Confideration ;  If  they  be  ex- 
ceeding great  and  glorious,  we  are  afraid  of  them, 
admire,  and  take  Offence  at  them.  The  Former 
of  thefe  Remarks  concerns  Men  of  great  Quality, 
and  great  Judgment :  The  Second  is  more  general- 
ly true  of  meaner  Attainments  and  Circumftances 
in  the  World, 

This 
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This  appears  very  plain  too,  in  our  Hearing  and  17. 
Sight,  when  we  are  ftruck  all  on  the  fudden  with  Sudden 
fbme  unexpe&ed  and  furprizing  Accident,  which  u***tu 
leizes  our  Spirits  before  we  know  where  we  are. 
The  Amazements  of  this  kind  are  fometimes  fo 
great,  as  to  deprive  us  of  our  Speech,  of  our  Sen- 
fes  ,•  fo  Virgil  defcribes  the  thing  ; 

*  Her  curdled  Blood  runs  backward  at  the  Sight, 
And  pale  numVd  Limbs  a  fudden  Trembling  fliook  ; 
She  ftiffens  into  Statue  with  the  Fright, 
Swoons,  and  at  lafi  long  Silence  hardly  broke. 

nay,  fometimes  Life  it  felf  hath  gone  too.  And 
this,  whether  the  Event  were  profperous,  as  that 
Roman  Lady,  who  dy'd  for  Joy  to  fee  her  Son 
fafe  return'd  out  of  a  beaten  Army  ,•  and  the 
Examples  of  Sofhocles,  and  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant, 
teftify  ,•  or  whether  it  be  unhappy,  as  Diodorus 
dy'd  upon  the  Spot,  for  Shame  that  he  was  baffled 
in  a  Difpute. 

One  Inftance  more  I  will  add,  which  difcovers 
it  felf  two  ways,  in  direft  Oppofition  to  one  ano- 
ther. Some  Perfons  are  vanquifli'd  into  Mercy 
by  Tears,  and  Submiffions,  and  earneft  Entreaties ; 
and  are  offended  at  Firmnefs  and  Courage,  as  if 
this  were  Sullennefs,  and  Obftinacy,  and  Pride. 
Others  Acknowledgements,  and  Prayers,  and  Com- 
plaints make  no  manner  of  Impreffion  upon  but 
Conftancy  and  Refolution  wins  them.  The  For- 
mer of  thefe  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  IVeakneJs  ; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  it  more  incident  and 
common  to  mean,  and  effeminate,  and  vulgar 
Souls.  But  the  Second  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  give 
an  account  of,-  and  yet  this  Temper  is  incident  to 

*  Diriguit  vifa  in  medio*  calor  ofli  reliquit* 

Labitur,  &  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  fatur»   Virg.  JEn-  III. 

Y  2  Men 
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Men  of  all  Conditions.  One  would  think  it  an 
Argument  of  a  brave  and  generous  Spirit,  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  Virtue,  and  a  generous  Manly 
Behaviour  ;  and  lb,  no  doubt,  it  is,  if  This  be  done 
out  of  a  due  Veneration  for  Virtue,  as  Scanderbcg 
received  a  Soldier  into  Favour,  for  the  gallant  and 
ebftinate  Defence  he  made  againft  him  ;  and  as 

Pompey,  the  whole  City  of  the  Mammcrtinesy  out  of 
the  regard  he  h  d  to  Ztnoy  who  was  one  of  their 
Body:  And  as  the  Emperor  Conrade  forgave  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  reft  of  them  that  were 
befieged  with  him,  for  the  Bravery  of  the  Wo- 
men, who  convey'd  them  away  upon  their  Heads. 
But  if  this  Yielding  proceed  from  the  Surprize  and 
Confufion,  cccafion'd  by  the  over-bearing  Power 
of  feme  Superior  Virtue,  (as  the  Pecple  of  Tbtbes, 
who  were  quite  difpirited,  when  fhey  heard  Epami- 
nondasy  in  his  Defence,  reckon  up  his  good  Services, 
and  noble  Exploits,  and  reproach  their  bafe  Ingra- 
titude with  a  becoming  Indignation  ;  and  AUx&n- 
dcr,  when  he  defpiled  the  noble  Refolution  of  Bt- 
tisy  who  was  taken  with  the  City  ofG^^of  which 
he  wasCcmmander)  then  there  is  another  Account 
to  be  given  of  it.  The  Former  of  thefe  was  Weak- 
nefs  ;  the  Second,  neither  the  EfFeA  of  Courage 
nor  Weaknefs,  but  of  Anger  and  Rage  ,•  which  in 
Alexander  was  never  fubjed  to  any  Check,  nor  ever 
knew  any  Moderation. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

HpH  I  S  Author  had  laid  in  the  Preface  to  his 
I  Book,  that  his  Defign  was  to  write  after  the 
manner  of  the  Academick  Philofophers  y  who  made 
it  their  Bufinefs,  to  reprefent  each  fide  of  the  Que- 
ftion  in  its  utmolt  Beauty  and  Strength,  without 
delivering  any  decifive  Opinion  in  the  Cafe,  or  be- 
ing bound  to  fland  by  either  Branch  of  the  Con- 
trovert 
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troverfy.  An  Attentive  Reader  will  eafily  obferve, 
That  Monfieur  Cbarron  hath  thus  far  maintain'd  the 
Chara&er  he  propos'd  for  his  Pattern,  as  to  make 
the  molt  of  the  Arguments  that  offer'd  for  his 
prefent  Purpofe,  without  precluding  himfelf  from 
putting  quite  another  Face  upon  the  Matter,  when 
his  Subjed  requir'd  that  it  fliould  be  taken  by  ano- 
ther Handle.  Thus  you  will  find  him  varying 
concerning  the  Attaining  of  Knowledge  by  Senfe, 
and  whether  This  be  the  only  poffible  way  of  In- 
formation ,•  by  comparing  Chapter  X.  and  Chap- 
ter XIII.  And  in  the  very  Subjed:  of  this  Chapter  *v 1. 
and  Sedion ;  how  diftantis  theRefledion  he  makes 
here,  from  thofe  others  which  He  and  other  Phi- 
lofophers  propofe  to  us  elfewhere;  upon  the  Noble 
Excellence  of  Virtue,  the  Largenefs  of  its  Scope 
and  Extent  ,•  its  Independence  upon  Fortune  and 
Cafualties ;  and  the  mighty  Convenience  of  fur- 
nifhing  fomething  commendable  and  proper  for 
our  Exercife,  and  fo  making  us  happy  in  every 
poffible  Condition  of  Humane  Life  ? 

This  Variety  then  of  Thought  is  a  good  Warning 
to  avoid  what  our  Author  fo  frequently  condemns ; 
Too  ealy  a  Credulity,  and  taking  his  Notions  up- 
on Truft  :  For  we  find  even  thole  Notions  not  al- 
ways the  fame,  but  accommodated  to  his  prefent 
Subjed  and  Defign  :  And  That  Defign  well  attendr 
ed  to,  and  taken  along  with  us,  will  be  a  very 
good  Guide  to  our  underftanding  him  aright.  For 
Inftancej  He  had  laid  it  down  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Treatife,  as  a  Fundamental  Principle,  That  the 
Ignorance  of  a  Man's  Self  is  the  great  and  molt 
governing  Error  of  his  Life  ,•  of  an  Influence  fo 
univerfally  pernicious,  that  all  his  Vices  and  Mif-  ' 
fortunes  are  owing  to  it.  But  then  This  was  fuch 
an  Ignorance  as  difpofed  Men  to  over-value  and 
negled  themfelves,  by  covering,  and  quite  over- 
looking the  Defe&s  and  Difadvantages  of  Humane 

Y  i  Nature; 
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Nat  lire  z  an  d  fo  kept  the  Patient  incurable,  be- 
caufe  infenfible  of  his  Difeafe.  In  order  to  re- 
medy this  Evil  it  is,  that  Monfieur  Cbarron  under- 
takes to  (hew  Men  to  Themfelves ;  and  'tis  evident 
his  Defign  requires  that  he  fliould  fliew  the  worft 
of  them  $  and  paint  only  thofe  Features  and  Lines 
ftrong,  which  may  difcover  their  Deformity,  and 
tend  to  humble  and  to  mortify  them  firft  j  and 
then  to  awaken  that  Care,  which  can  never  be  vi- 
goroufly  employ 'd,  till  they  are  firft  convine'd  of 
the  Wcaknels  and  Danger  of  thofe  Circumftances 
that  want  it. 

A  Philofopher  now  under  thefe  Circumftances, 
is  thus  far  like  a  Law-giver,  that  it  will  be  Pru- 
dence in  him  to  fuppofe  and  provide  againft  the 
worft  ,*  and  therefore,  as  I  wou'd  not  extenuate 
the  Art  or  Wifdom  of  my  Author,  nor  do  Injury 
to  his  Argument ;  fo  neither  can  I  be  juft  to  the 
Dignity  of  our  Nature,  and  grateful  to  the  Wife 
and  Good  Creator  of  it,  unlefs  I  give  my  Reader 
thefe  fhort,  and  (as  I  conceive)  necelfary  Directi- 
ons in  perufing  this  Firft  Tart  of  the  Book. 

Rrft y  That  what  is  here  truly  faid  of  fome,  or 
moft  Men,  (  and  was  fit  to  be  faid  in  general 
Terms,  becaufe  the  worft  Men  have  moft  need  of 
fuch  Treatifes,  and  fo  are  moft  concern'd  in  them) 
muft  not  be  fo  univerfally  apply'd,  or  underftood, 
as  to  be  taken  for  a  common  Standard,  and  uni- 
yerfal  Reprefentation  of  all  Mankind,  without  Ex- 
ception. 

Secondly ,  That  in  thofe  Vices  and  DefeAs,  which 
are  general,  we  fhould  make  a  Diftin&ion  between 
fuch  as  are  effential  to  Humane  Nature,  and  in- 
fe  parable  from  its  Original  Conftitution  and  fuch 
is  are  the  Effects  of  Cuftom  and  Corruption,  of 
either  Adam's,  or  our  own  Sin. 

Thirdly  That  what  we  charge  as  a  Defe<9r,  be 
feally  fo,  and  owing  to  the  Caufe  we  afcribe  it 
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to.   Thefe  are  neceffary  Cautions  for  the  fake  of 
doing  comrfion  Juftice,  as  well  as  preventing  Mi- 
ftakes  in  our  Selves.   It  were  unreafonable  to  take 
our  Meafures  of  all  Mankind  in  refpeA  of  their 
Bodies,  from  the  Sick  or  Lame  ,•  and  from  the 
Fools  or  the  Sots,  every  whit  as  extravagant  for 
their  Souls.   It  were  a  charging  God  foolifhly,  to 
afcribe  thofe  Impotences  and  Evils  to  Him,  which 
have  been  the  Confequences  of  our  Difobedience 
againft  Him.    And  it  is  a  moll  unthankful  Afper- 
fion  upon  the  Beauty  and  Wifdom  of  his  Provi- 
dence, to  charge  That  upon  a  Defect  in  Nature, 
which  is  really  no  other  than  a  natural  Refult  of 
the  different  Fortunes  and  Conditions  of  Men : 
Which  is  exadtly  the  Cafe  here  before  us :  For 
wherein  is  the  excellent  Wifdom  of  that  Provi- 
dence more  clearly  feen,  than  in  that  ufeful  Va- 
riety of  Circumftances,  which  Men  are  placed  in  ? 
And  what  can  more  vindicate  the  Jufiice  and 
Goodnefs  of  God  from  any  reafonable  Exception, 
than  this,  That  there  are  particular  Virtues  appro- 
priated to  every  fort  of  Perfons  and  Accidents,*  and 
that  no  Circumftance  of  Life  is  poffible,  or  fup- 
pofable,  but  it  may  be  adorned  and  recommended 
by  Virtues,  which  are  feafonable  and  diftinguifhing 
for  that  very  Condition  ?  This  Variety  of  Virtues 
then  is  far  from  a  Natural  Weaknefs  ,•  it  is  not 
owing  to  Nature,  but  to  Fortune  and  Providence  ; 
and  is  fo  far  from  a  Difparagement,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther an  Ornament  and  Advantage  to  the  World. 
Indeed,  if  Nature  have  any  thing  to  do  in  it,  it  is 
the  Nature  of  Virtue  it  lelf ;  for  even  Almighty 
God,  who  is  Goodnefs  in  Perfedion,  yet  does  not 
execrcife  both  Juftice  and  Mercy  (for  Inftance)  at 
once,  to  the  fame  Perfon,  and  in  the  fame  Refpe&s : 
And  how  is  Man  the  worfe  for  not  doing  Things 
inconfiftent  and  incompatible,  and  what  even  Al- 
mighty God  himfelf  does  not  do  i  The  fame 

Y  4  may 
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may  be  faid  of  the  Defedb  ofjuftice,  taken  No- 
tice of  afterwards ;  at  leaft,  in  fome  degree  :  Thofe 
being  the  unavoidable  Confequences  of  Multitudes 
incorporated  into  Civil  Societies,  and  fo  many  In- 
terefts  nicely  interwoven  with  one  another  :  All 
which  I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  hint  at,  thereby 
to  prevent  any  mean,  repining,  or  ungrateful 
Thoughts,  which  fuch  Reflexions  as  Thefe,  when 
laviflily  fpoken,  or  unwarily  received,  might  he 
apt  to  raife  in  Men's  Minds,  to  the  Difquiet  of 
their  own  Hearts,  and  the  Diftionour  of  the  Ma- 
ker and  Governour,  not  only  of  the  Humane,  but 
of  Univerfal  Nature. 


C  H  A  P.  XXXVill. 
III.  Inconftancy. 

MA  N  is  a  Creature  wonderfully  various  and 
mutable,-  and  the  great  Difficulty  of  coming 
to  any  Judgment  concerning  Him,  which  fhould 
be  certain,  fix'd,and  univerfal,proceeds  from  hence, 
That  our  Lives  are  not  all  of  a  Piece,  but  made 
up  of  difagreeing  and  different  Parcels.  Mofl  part 
of  our  A&ions  do  not  arife  from  fteady  Thought, 
but  are  fudden  Starts  and  Sallies,  the  Effeds  of 
Accident  and  Impulfe,  and  look  like  Shreds  of  fe- 
veral  Stuffs  patch'd  up  and  fewed  together.  Firft 
Irrefolution,  and  then  Ficklenefs  and  Change  of 
Meafures  when  we  have  refolved,  are  the  com- 
moneft  and  moft  apparent  Vices  of  Humane  Na- 
ture. And  our  Acftions,  'tisplaip,  do  fo  ftrangely 
crofs  and  contradict  one  another,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  believe  fo  many  Contrarieties  fhould  all 
be  deriv'd  from  the  fame  Original.   We  change 

and 
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and  are  not  fenfible  of  it :  We  run  eagerly  after 
every  Whimfie  of  our  own  Appetites,  and  are  born 
away  by  the  Stream  of  Accidents  and  Paflions ; 
*Tis  no  more  Reafon,  but  Inclination  that  governs 

US  :  *  But  fure  it  is,  nothing  can  ever  be  regular  and  {tea- 
dy,  which  is  not  dire  tied  and  order  d  by  Reafon  and  Me- 
thod. Thus  our  very  Minds  and  Tempers  vary 
too;  the  Climate,  the  Weather,  and  the  Motions 
of  Time  and  Seafons,  make  confiderable  Alterati- 
ons and  Differences  in  us.  K 

|  In  each  Mans  Breafi  This  Weathercock,  the  Mind, 
Moves  with  the  Sun,  and  [hifts  with  every  Wind. 

Our  whole  Life  is  nothing  elfe,  but  one  unequal, 
irregular,  and  many-figurd  Motion;  nothing 
ftrait,  nothing  fteady  ;  We  are  perpetually  mo- 
ving and  turning ;  and  the  very  change  of  our 
Pofture  is  fo  frequent,  as  to  be  an  Uneafinefs  and 
Trouble  to  us.  ||  No  Man  continues  to  wijh  and  defign 
the  fame  thing  two  Days  together.  Now  the  Man  is  for 
Marrying  ;  by  and  by  a  Miftrefs  isfreferrd  before  a 
Wife  :  Now  he  is  Ambitious  and  Ajfiring,  and  looks 
Big  prefently  the  meanejt  Servant  is  not  more  humble, 
more  condescending  than  He.  This  Hour  he  J yuanders  hk 
Money  away;  the  next  he  turns  Mifer,  and  Jcrafes  all  he 
can.  Sometimes  he  is  frugal  and  ferious ;  fometimes  fro- 
fufe,  airy,  and  gay.  Tims  we  jhifi  our  Characters  each 
Moment,  and  aft  a  Thoufand  fever al  Parts. 


*  At  nil  potcft  efle  squabtle,  quod  non  i  cerri  ratione  pro- 
ficifcimr.  , 

t  Talcs  font  hominum  mentes,  quail  pater  ipfe 
Jupiter  auaifeii  luftravit  lampade  terras. 

||  Nemo  non  quotidie  confilium  mutat  &  votum,  modo  uxo- 
rem  vult,  modo  amicam ;  modo  regnare  vult,  modo  non  eft 
eo  officiofior  fervus  :  nunc  pecuniam  fpargit,  nunc  rapit  i  mo- 
do ftugi  videtur  &  gravis,  modo  prodigus  &  vanus  ;  mutamus 
fubinde  perfonam. 

Tut 
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The  Mind  is  with  it  felf  at  Jtrife, 

Jnd  dif agrees  in  all  the  Courfe  of  Life  ; 

For  what  it  bated  now,  it  fir  eight  defiresy 

What  now  it  threw  away>  it  mofi  admires.  Creech. 

So  little  is  any  of  us  the  fame;  and  fo  much  har- 
der is  it  to  found  and  know  Man  perfedly,  than 
any  other  Creature  Whatfoever  :  For  he  is  firfl  ol 
Doubles  and  Trickings ;  the  clofeft,  cunningeft, 
and  moft  Counterfeit  part  of  the  Creation.  Ht 
hath  a  Thoufand  little  Clofets  and  falfe  Doors, 
where  he  hides,  and  comes  out  again  ;  fometimes 
a  Man,  fometimes  a  Monfter ;  a  Thoufand  Breath- 
ing-holes, at  which  he  blows  fometimes  Hot,  fome- 
times Cold,  and  almoft  blinds  you  with  Cloud  and 
Smoak.   Every  Agitation  is  but  a  frefli  Folly  j 
and  the  Courfe  or  his  Life  One  continud  Error, 
He  is  born  in  the  Morning,  and  dies  at  Night ; 
is  fometimes  in  Chains,  and  fometimes  at  large ; 
fometimes  a  God,  and  fometimes  an  Infed :  He 
Laughs  and  Cries  for  the  fame  thing  ;  is  fatisfyd 
and  diflatisfy'd,  ever  wifliing,  and  never  knowing 
what  he  would  be  at.  Sometimes  tranfporeed,  and 
ready  to  leap  out  of  his  Skin  for  Joy ;  and  present- 
ly again  fo  melancholy  and  dejefted,  that  nothing 
can  content,  nothing  quiet  him,  or  make  him 
think  Life  tolerable. 


uod  petiit  fpernir,  repetit  quod  nupcr  omifit, 

iftuar,  &  vita  difconvenit  ordinc  toto.  Herat,  j.  Ep.  L.J. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 


WE  are  now  to  draw  the  largeft  and  mod  di-  *• 
itinguiftiing  Line  of  the  whole  Piece.  Man  Mi^y 
hath  been,  already,  defcribed  Vain  and  Feeble,  Frail  ^r " 
and  Inconfiant,  with  regard  to  Goodnefs  and  Happi- 
nefsy  and  Eafe ;  but  he  is  Jirong  and  lufiy,  conftant 
and  hardened,  and        in  Mifery.   He  is  in  a  man- 
ner jljfi/o?  alive,  and  in  Humane  Shape ;  and  no  one 
Word  is  equally  expreffive  of  his  Condition.  For 
all  Mifery  centers  in  him,  and  dwells  in  no  other 
part  of  the  World  befides.   To  be  Miferable  is  the 
Property  of  our  Nature,*  Man  alone  is  fo,  and 
every  Man  is  fo,  as  will  appear  by  and  by.   For  a 
true  Reprefentation  of  this  Matter,  it  were  conve- 
nient to  run  over  all  the  Parts  of  his  Life  ,•  to  de~ 
fcribe  his  Effence,  his  Coming  into  the  World, 
his  Stay  in  it,  and  his  Departure  out  of  it.  This 
were  an  endlefs  Undertaking,  and  I  pretend  not 
to  it  ,•  nor  need  I  indeed,  becaufe  fo  many  have 
handled  the  Subject  before  me.   What  I  intend  at 
prefent,  is  only  to  inftance  in  fome  Particulars,  not 
commonly  taken  Notice  of,  nor  reputed  Unhap- 
pineffes,*  at  leaft,  fuch  as  Men  do  not  throughly 
confider,  nor  are  fufficiently  fenfible  of,  tho'  they 
be  in  reality  very  grievous,  if  we  make  a  true  Judg- 
ment of  them. 

Take  this  then  for  the  Firft  Proof  of  Man's  2. 
Mifery , That  his  Firft  Appearances  in  the  World  are  in  his  Be* 
Mean  and  Defpicable;  but  his  Going  out  of  it,  his  ginjif!g. 
Death  and  Deftruftion,  are  efteem'd  Glorious  and  En 
full  of  Honour,  By  which  One  would  be  tem- 
pted 
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pted  to  think  this  a  monftrous  Creature,  in  the 
Production  whereof  there  is  fo  much  Shame,  and 
fo  much  Reputation  in  the  Unmaking  him  again. 
What  relates  to  the  former  of  Thefe ,  Modefty 
draws  a  Veil  over ,•  but  the  latter  is  proclaimed  and 
receiv'd  with  Triumph  ,•  the  Inftruments  are  pre- 
pared with  great  Expence  ->  vie  wear  them  con- 
Itantly  about  us,  and  look  upon  Them  as  Orna- 
ments to  our  Perfons.  We  are  born  in  Chambers 
privately,  but  die  before  many  Spectators,  in  Relds 
and  Camps,  in  the  Sight  of  the  Sun,  and  with 
Sound  of  Trumpet,  and  are  proud  of  Butchering 
one  another.  Nature  hath  provided  but  one  Way 
of  coming  into  the  World,  but  a  great  many  Pat 
fages  out;  and,  as  if  even  thus  Nature  had  done 
too  little,  Invention  and  Induftry  have  added  their 
Affiftance,  and  make  Men  every  Day  more  Inge- 
nious in  new  Arts  of  Killing.  Laws  and  Cuftoms 
have  not  affigned  any  Recompence  for  Mens  Skill 
in  multiplying,  or  in  preferving  Mankind  ;  but 
all  our  Enfign*  of  Honour,  are  for  the  deftroying 
it.  Arms  of  Families,  Advancements,  Riches  Com- 
mands, Triumphs,  and  Trophies  are  decreed  to 
Them  that  are  mighty  to  opprefs,  to  grieve,  to 
murder  Mankind.  The  Two  great  Heroes  of  all 
Story,  Alexander  and  Cafar>  were  each  of  them  (ac- 
cording to Plin/s  Computation)  the  death  of  more 
than  a  Million  of  Men,  and  yet  neither  of  thefe 
added  One  to  the  Number.  And  heretofore,  Men 
were  flaughtered  in  Publick  Theatres,  merely 
for  Pleafurc  and  Paftime.    *  Man,  a  Creature  Vwt- 

'  table  and  Sacred,  is  Jlain  for  Sport  and  Diver fion  ; 
Death  in  Man  is  Entertainment  fujficient.    Innocent  Per- 

Jens  are  brought  upon  the  Stage,  to  be  facrificed  for  the 


*  Homo  res  facra  per  jocum  &  lufum  occiditur ;  htis  fpecla- 
culi  in  I  omine  mors  eft  innocences.  Judum  veniunc  uc 
publics  voluptatis  hoftix,  fiant.    Seme.  Ttrtttl. 
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Peoples  Tleafure.  In  fome  Nations  it  is  Ufual  to 
curfe  the  Day  of  their  Birrh,  and  blefs  That  of 
their  Death.  And  the  wifeft  Man  that  ever  lived, 
hath  .taught  us,  that  the  Latter  of  Thefe  is  much 
Better  of  the  Two.  Now,  no  other  Creature  is 
fo  difcontented  with  it  felf ;  nor  are  the  Particu- 
lars here  mention'd,  True  of  Beafts,  or  any  Pare 
of  the  Creation  befides. 

The  Second  Evidence  of  his  Mifery,  may  be  5. 
taken  from  the  Retrenchment  of  Pleafures ;  thole  Deftroying 
poor  and  low  Pleafures  of  which  he  is  capable  (  for  *>"  Pliam 
the  Head  of  Weaknefs  may  have  fatisfy'd  us,  that  the^' 
Pure  and  Exquifite  are  too  refin'd  for  him  )  the 
Care  taken  to  abate  of  the  Number,  and  to  check 
the  relifh  of  them.    If  this  be  not  done  upon  a 
Religious  Account,  how  monftrous  a  Folly  is  it  ? 
Thus  far  Man  is  oblig'd  to  become  his  own  Ene- 
my ;  to  rob  and  betray  Himfelf   fo  that  even  his 
Pleafures  are  Burdens,  and  he  contributes  to  his 
own  Uneafinefs.   And  this  fome  are  fo  fuperftiti- 
oufly  fevere  in,  that  they  avoid  Health,  and  Good 
Humour,  and  Mirth,  as  Evils. 

*  Oh  wretched  Men  !  whofe  Vleafures  are  their  Crime. 

We  are  exceedingly  ingenious  to  our  Difedvan- 
tage ;  and  the  Force  of  our  Wit  feeds  upon  no- 
thing more,  than  the  contriving  new  Arts  of  Unea- 
finefs to  our  Selves. 

Thus  it  is  plainly  in  a  much  worfe  Inftance  than  4; 
the  former :  For  the  Mind  of  Man  does  not  only  cutting 
fpoil  Good,  and  deny  its  own  Appetites,  and  check  M'f** 
even  lawful  Delights,-  but  it  is  eternally  bu fie  in  '^Vfa, 
framing  and  forging  Pains  and  Evils.  Thus  Things 
which  have  in  reality  nothing  of  Evil  in  Them, 


*  O  miferi,  quorum  gaudia  crimen  ha  bent.  G*Uus%  £/<g.  1. 
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and  fuch  as  Beafts  (land  in  no  Fe£r  at  all  of,  our 
Minds  draw  in  the  blacked  Colours,  and  moft  hi- 
deous Shapes ;  and  then  tremble,  and  Hart,  and 
run  away,  from  Monfters  of  their  own  making. 
Thus  we  efteem  it  a  mighty  Unhappinefe,  not  to 
be  Honourable,  and  Rich,  and  Great  and  look 
upon  Cuckoldom,  want  of  Children,  and  Death, 
as  infupportable  Evils.  Whereas,  to  fpeak  freely, 
I  know  no  Temporal  Affli&ion  which  is  reaJiy 
Evil,  and  felt  to  be  fo,  but  Pain  only.  And  the 
Reafon,  why  fome  wife  Men  have  been  known 
to  fear  thofe  other  Things,  was  not  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  Things  themfelves,  but  of  the  Pain 
which  may  happen  to  be  an  infeparable  Atten- 
dant upon  them.  For  This  fometimes  is  a  Fore- 
runner of  Death  and  fometimes  it  follows  upon 
Poverty  and  Difgrace.  But  if  you  confider  thefe 
Matters,  ( abftra&ing  the  Pain)  all  the  reft  is 
mere  Imagination  ;  a  Thing  that  hath  no  Being, 
but  in  our  own  Brains  ;  which  are  eternally  cut- 
ting themfelves  out  new  Work,  and  forming  Evils 
that  are  not,  to  add  to  Thofe  that  are  ;  thus  en- 
larging our  Mifery,  and  finding  it  frefh  Employ- 
ment, inftead  of  quieting  and  cutting  it  fliort.  For 
the  Beafts  feel  nothing  of  all  this ;  and  therefore  it 
is  plain  they  are  Evils,  not  of  Natures,  but  of  Fan- 
cys  making. 

j.  As  for  Vain,  which  feems  the  only  real  Evil, 
Bom  t$  Man  is  perfectly  fitted  for  That,  and  born  to  it. 
Pam.  •phg  ifaxicafu  welcome  their  Children  into  the 
World,  with  this  Salutation  ,•  Child,  thou  art  com 
into  this  World  to  fuffer  ;  take  it  patiently,  and  hold  tbj 
Peace.  And  Three  Arguments  there  are,  which 
may  convince  us,  that  Pain  is  in  a  manner  Natu- 
ral to  Man  ,•  and  a  State  of  Indolence  or  Pleafure, 
foreign  to  his  Conftitution.  The  Firft  is,  that  eve- 
ry Part  about  a  Man  is  fufceptible  of  Pain,  and 
but  very  few  capable  of  Pleafure.   The  Second, 

That 
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That  Thofe  which  are  capable  of  Pleafure,  can 
receive  but  one  or  two  forts  of  it;  but  all  the 
Parts  receive  great  variety  of  Pains,  and  Thofe  of 
the  moft  different  kinds  too  ;  Extremity  cf  Heat 
and  Cold,  Pricking,  Burfting,  Bruifing,  Scratching, 
Flaying,  Beating,  Scalding,  Fainting,  Swooning, 
Extenfion,  Oppreffion,  Relaxatian  of  the  Parts  $ 
and  others  without  Number,  that  want  a  Name, 
befides  Thofe  of  the  Soul  fo  that  a  Man  is  much 
more  able  to  fuffer,  than  to  exprefs  his  Sufferings* 
To  this  rauft  be  added,  that  a  Man  cannot  conti- 
nue long  in  Pleafuxes :  All  his  Delights  are  a 
Ihort  Blaze  ;  fhould  they  laft  long,  they  would  de- 
ftroy  Themfelves,  and  become  painful  and  infup- 
portable.   But  his  Pains  are  of  a  great  length,  and 
not  confin'd  to  certain  Seafons,  as  Pleafures  are. 
Thus  Pain  hath  a  more  abfolute  Dominion  over 
us ;  its  Territories  are  larger  j  its  Reign  more 
lafting,  more  general,  more  uncontroll'd,  and,  in 
a  Word,  more  Natural,  than  that  of  Pleafure  is,  or 
can  poffibly  be. 

To  thefe  Three  Remarks  may  be  added  as  ma- 
ny more  as  Firft,  Pain  and  Sorrow  is  much  more 
common,  and  comes  oftner  upon  us ;  Pleafure  is 
hard  to  be  met  with,  and  feldom  returns.  Then, 
Pain  comes  of  its  own  accord,  without  any  feek- 
ing  or  Endeavour  of  ours  to  procure  it  ,•  but  Plea- 
fure never  approaches  voluntarily  ,•  we  are  fain  to 
court  it,  to  buy  it  dear,  and  oftentimes  pay  more 
for  it  than  it  is  worth.  Pleafure  is  never  Entire, 
but  hath  always  fome  Abatement,  fome  Alloy  of 
Unealinefs,  fomewhat  attending  it  that  we  cannot 
like,  and  had  much  rather  were  otherwife;  but 
Pain  and  Diffatisfa&ion  are  often  without  any 
manner  of  Mixture  or  Mitigation.  And  after  all 
this,  the  worft  part  of  the  Bargain ,  and  that 
which  moft  clearly  proves  our  Mifery,  is,  That 
Extremity  of  Pleafure  does  not  affeft  us  fo  fenfi- 

bly 
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bly  as  a  very  fmall  Degree  of  Pain  or  Sicknefs. 

*  Humane  Nature  is  more  accommodated  to  the  Senfs  of 
Evil,  than  of  Good.  Perfect  Health  and  Eafe  makes 
no  manner  of  Inipreflion  ;  but  the  leaft  Indifpofi- 
tion  makes  a  very  great  one.  t  The  Prick  of  a  Pi», 
tho  the  Skin  be  fcarce  raz*ed%  puts  the  'whole  Body  into 
Diforder  ;  and  yet  That  whole  Body,  when  in  a  fiate  of 
ptrfecl  Eafe,  hath  no  particular  Senfation,  or  Motion  of 
Joy  refulting  from  it. 

6#  As  if  all  this  were  ftill  too  little,  and  neither 
m  Real  and  Subftantial  Evils,  nor  Falfc,  and  of  our 
ut  and  own  forming  ,  could  complete  our  Mifery  \  w 
*£n  T  ftretc'1;  lengthen  both  the  One  and  the  Other 
JMfr.  °f  thefe  ;  give  them  new  Life,  and  fuftain  them 
longer  than  they  could  poffibly  fubfift  without  our 
cherifhing  ;  as  if  we  were  perfe&ly  in  love  with 
Uneafincfs.  This  we  do  feveral  ways  ;  asFirft;by 
calling  to  remembrance  that  which  is  paffed,  and 
foreftalling  that  which  is  to  come.  This  Method 
can  never  fail,becaufe  the  Two  great  Privileges  our 
Nature  boafts  of,  are  Memory  and  Forefght;  and 
thefe  Advantages  and  Prerogatives  of  our  Species, 
we  fb  pervert,  as  to  render  them  the  Inftruments 
of  our  Unhappinefs.  ||  The  Taft  and  the  Future  both 
put  us  upon  the  Rack  ;  many  of  our  Advantages  do  us 
an  Injury  ;  Memory  calls  hack  our  Terrors  ;  and  Fore- 
thought antedates  them  :  No  Man  hears  the  prefers:  Bur- 
deny  and  no  more.  Now  what  can  exprefs  a  mote, 
importunate  defire  of  Mifery,  than  the  not  flay- 
ing till  the  Calamity  comes,  but  going  out  to 
meet,  and  find,  to  feek,  and  to  invite  it,  to  haften 


*  Segnius  homines  bon3  quam  mala  fentiunt* 

t  Pungic^-  In  cute  vix  Aim  ma  violatum  plagula  Corpus 

Quando  valere  nihil  quenquam  movet  ■ 
I)  Futuro  torquemur  &  prxcerito,  multa  bona  noflrt,n0'J,s 

nncent  >  timoris  tormentum  memoria  reducic,  provia*ntu jn" 

ticipac  f  nemo  prxfentibus  tantum  mifer  efh 

its 


its  Approaches  towards  us  ?  This  is  like  the  Men 
that  kill  themfel'ues  for  fear  of  Dying,  which  is,  out  of 
Curiofity,  or  Weaknefs,  to  pull  down  upon  us 
what  we  moft  apprehend.  And  thus  we  do  not 
only  wait  for  ourgreateft  Evils,  and  real  Inconve- 
niences, with  a  fooli/h  Impatience,  but  oftentimes 
terrify  and  torment  our  fclves  with  the  Expectati- 
on ofthofe,  which  perhaps  would  never  reach  us 
at  all.  %  Thefe  Perfons  take  great  Pains  to  be  re- 
ferable before  their  Time  nay,  to  be  doubly  ib, 
by  the  Senfe  of  the  Calamity,  when  upon  them, 
and  by  long  Premeditation  at  a  Diftance  ,•  which 
is  a  thoufarid  times  worfe  than  the  Calamity  ic 

felf.  *  The  Fatigue  of  Senfe  is  much  Ufs  in  enduring, 
than  the  Torture  of  the  Mind  in  expecling.  The  real 
Exiftence  of  Milery  is,  it  feems,  too  /hort  and 
tranfitory,  and  therefore  the  Mind  muft  give  ic 
Birth,  and  lengthen  out  its  Life,  and  entertain  ic 
felf  with  it  before-hand,  f  He  that  affliBs  bin* ft  If 
before  be  needs,  is  fure  to  be  affllBed  more  than  he  needs. 
Beafts  are  fecure  from  fuch  Wretchednefs  and  Fol- 
ly, and  are  in  this  refped  much  beholding  to  Na- 
ture, for  not  having  given  them  the  tormenting 
Faculties  of  Wit,  and  Memory,  and  Forefight, 
like  ours.  Cafar  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  beft  Death 
was  that  which  was  leafl  thought  on.  And  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  Pomp  and  Expe&ation  of  Death 
is  frequently  more  painful  and  terrible  than  the 
Thing  it  felf.  It  is  not  here  any  Pare  of  my  De- 
fign,  to  difcourage  or  retted:  upon  chat  Premedita- 
tion which  Philoibphy  and  Religion  require  of  us: 
For  This  is  the  very  Tempering  that  hardens  the 
Soul,  and  makes  it  Proof  againlt  all  Accidents  and 
AlTaults  and  a  Place  lhall  be  referved  for  recom-  Book 
mending  this  particularly.   But  what  I  would  ex-  Ch  ? 


*  Minm  afli:it  fenfus  fifigatio  quam  cogicatio. 

t  Plus  dolec  qu&ai  neceifc  eft,  qui  ante  dolcr  quam  ntceflc  rft. 

Z  plode, 
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plode,  is  that  Apprehenfion  of  Evils  to  come, 
which  is  always  Poor-fpirited,  and  fometimes 
Groundlefs,  and  ever  Fruitlefs ,*  which  troubles^ 
and  fullies  the  Soul  with  Black  Thoughts,  deforms 
its  Beauty,  difturbs  its  Quiet,  and  embitters  all  its 
Joy.   And  fure  it  is  much  better  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  furpriz'd,  than  thus  forewarn'd :  Rather  than 
think  thus  of  Future  Evils,  never  think  at  all. 
But,  fetting  afide  this  Antedating  of  Evil  ;  the  ve- 
ry Anxiety,  and  Care,  and  perpetual  Hankering 
after  Future  Contingences  of  any  kind,  the  So\- 
licitude  of  our  Hopes,  the  Eagernefs  of  our  De- 
fires,  the  Mifgivings  of  our  Fears,  are  a  very  great 
Mifery.   For  befides,  that  What  is  future,  is  equally 
out  or  our  Power  with  What  is  pafl,  (and  €o  theie 
Thoughts  are  vain)  we  are  certain  to  receive  De- 
triment by  that  which  can  do  us  no  Service.  (For 

*  the  State  of  a  Mind  always  in  Tain  for  what  will  baf- 
fen  hereafter ,  is  certainly  moft  def  lor  able)    It  robs  us 
of  all  fedate  Thoughts ;  deftroys  all  that  comforta- 
ble Senfe,  and  quiet  Enjoyment,  we  might  have 
of  prefent  Advantages ;  and  makes  it  impoffible 
fcr  Men  to  fit  down  eafy  and  fatisfy'd  under  any 
Difpenfations  of  the  kindeft  and  moft  bountiful 
Providence  to  them. 
7.        Nay,  Man  flops  not  here  ,•  but,  as  if  he  were 
Vmtiy  En- concernd  to  furnifh  new  Matter  for  that  Mifery, 
tumgs.    which  conies  up  but  too  thick  of  its  own  accord ; 
he  cultivates  and  encreafes  it,  by  a  reftlels  Curiofi- 
ty,  and  ftudious  Purfuit  of  frefli  Objects,  which 
may  create  or  cherifti  his  Unhappinefs.  With 
what  Eagernefs  and  Pleafure  does  he  thruft  himfelf 
into  Bufinefs ;  and  how  inquifitive  and  impatient 
is  he  to  difcovcr  That,  which,  if  it  would  prefent 
it  felf  to  his  View  without  any  Trouble  of  his, 


?  Calamitofus  eft  animus  futuri  inxius, 

he 
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he  ought  rather  to  turn  away,  and  hide  his  Eyes 
from  ?  And  this  buly  Temper  is  owing  either  to 
a  Natural  Reftlefnels,  difpofing  us  to  be  miferable ; 
or  from  a  vain  Affe&ation  to  be  Judicious,  and 
Wife,  and  always  employ 'd  ,•  that  is,  in  plain  E/i- 
glijh,  to  make  our  felves  Fools  and  Wretches :  As 
we  needs  muft  be,  when  our  Induftry  to  perplex 
our  felves  is  fo  great,  that  when  we  have  no  Bufi- 
nefs  of  our  own  to  difquiet  us,  we  go  abroad 
in  queft  of  Troubles,  and  officioufly  concern  our 
felves  with  the  Affairs  of  other  People.     In  a 
Word,  Man  is  under  exceeding  great  and  perpe- 
tual Agitation  of  Mind,  not  only  from  fuch 
Thoughts  and  Cares  as  are  unneceflary,  and  turn 
to  no  account ;  but  fuch  as  are  thorny,  trouble- 
fbme,  and  injurious  to  him  :  The  Prefent  gives  him 
Pain  ;  the  Pa(t,  Regret     the  Future,  Perplexity  ; 
and,  by  his  Behaviour  under  all  this,  one  would 
think  him  afraid  of  nothing  fo  much,  as  the  not 
being  fufficiently  miferable,  after  all  his  Endea- 
vours to  render  himfelf  fo.    And  may  we  not 
juftly  ufe  this  Exclamation    O  wretched  Mortals ! 
bow  many  Evils  do  you  continually  endure,  which  might 
with  great  Eafe  have  been  avoided  !  how  many  more  in- 
deed are  thofe  of  your  own,  and  how few,  in  Comparifon, 
thofe  of  God's  and  Nature  s  making  !  But  thus,  alas,  it 

is !  Man  delights  himfelf  in  Milery,  and  is  obftinate 
in  feeking  and  cleaving  to  it.  He  chews  the  Cud 
upon  each  Misfortune,  and  takes  great  Pains  that 
none  fhould  be  forgotten,  but  renews  their  Images 
daily  and  hourly.  Nothing  is  fo  frequent,  fo  fami- 
liar, as  Complaints ;  and  where  Occafions  are  but 
light  and  trivial,  he  cherifhes  and  heigthens  the  Re- 
fentment,  calls  himfelf  the  moft  unhappy  Man  in 
the  World,  and  takes  it  ill  not  to  be  thought  fo  ; 

*  Such  Pleafure  does  be  find  in  indulging  bis  Grief.  And 

 —  ■ — ^  _ 

*  Eft  quaedam  dolendi  voluptas. 
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fure  the  being  fo  very  ambitious  to  enhance  our 
Mifery,  and  to  get  the  Chara&er  of  thofe  who 
excel  all  others  in  it,  is  a  much  greater  Mifery, 
than  never  feeling  or  knowing  our  Unhappinels  at 

all.  *  And  jet  this  is  that  querulous  Creature  Man3  that 
Jits  with  great  Eagemefs  brooding  upon  bis  oivn  Mi- 
series. 

Thus  you  fee  him  abundantly  miferable,  by  Na- 
ture and  by  Choice ;  in  Reality  and  in  Imagination/ 
by  Conftraint,  and  with  Induftry  and  Pleafure.  He 
hath  too  much  of  it  in  defpight  of  all  Endeavo\us 
to  the  contrary ;  and  yet  his  great  Fear  is,  that  he 
fhould  not  have  Mifery  enough.  He  is  always  in 
Chafe  of  fomc  frefh  Unhappinefs,  and  in  Pain  till 
he  hath  overtaken  it.  But  now  we  will  take  him 
in  another  Profped,  affe&ed  with  a  Senfe,  and 
weary  of  fome  particular  Evil ;  for  even  This  does 
not  happen  always ;  and  many  Miferies  are  endurd 
without  any  uneafy  Refentments  at  all)  And  when 
his  Mind  is  thus  far  awaken'd,  let  us  next  obfeive, 
how  he  endeavours  to  difengage  himfelf,  and  what 
Remedies  are  to  be  apply'd  in  order  to  a  Cure. 
And  Thefe  arefuch,  in  truth,  as  rather  fret  and  an- 
ger the  Sore,  than  heal  it ;  for  by  quitting  one 
Evil,  he  only  exchanges  it  for  another,  and  often- 
times for  a  worfe.  But  ftill  the  very  Change  is 
pleating,  or  at  leaft,  it  fooths  and  allays  the  Pain 
a  little.  He  fancies  one  Evil  may  be  cured  by 
another ;  and  this  Imagination  is  owing  to  a  vulgar 
Error,  that  feems  to  have  bewitch'd  Mankind, 
which  makes  them  always  fufped  Things  that  are 
eafy  and  cheap;  and  efteem  nothing  truly  valuable 
and  advantageous,  but  what  cofts  us  dear,  and  is 
attended  with  much  Labour  and  Difficulty.  And 
This  again  rifes  higher,  (for  it  is  not  more  ftrange 


*  Homo  animal  queralum,  cupidt  fuis  incumbens  miferiis. 
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than  true,  and  nothing  can  more  fully  prove,  that 
Man  is  exceeding  miferable)  That,  let  the  Evils 
we  lie  under,  be  what  they  will,  fome  other  Evil 
is  neceffary  for  expelling  and  fubduing  them 
and  whether  the  Body  or  the  Mind  be  the  Part 
afFe&ed,  the  Cafe  in  this  refped  is  much  the  fame. 
For  the  Difeafes  both  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
are  never  to  be  healed  and  taken  off,  but  by  Tor- 
ture and  Pain,  and  great  Trouble  :  Thofe  of  the 
.  Mind  by  Penance,  Watchings,  and  Fallings  \  hard 
Ufage,  and  coarfe  Fare  ,•  Confinements  and  Mor- 
tifications,- which,  notwithftanding  the  Voluntari- 
nefs  and  Devotion  of  them,  mull  of  neceffity  be 
affliding  and  pungent ;  becaufe  the  whole  Effect 
of  them  woud  be  loft,  if  we  could  fuppofe  them 
in  any  degree  fubfervient  to  Eafe  and  Pleafure. 
Thole  of  the  Body  require  naufeous  Medicines,  In- 
cifions,  Caufticks,  and  fevere  Dietings  j  as  They 
whofe  Unhappinefs  it  is  to  be  oblig'd  to  a  Courfe 
of  Phyfick,  know  by  wofal  Experience.  They  are 
got  between  the  Mill-ftones  (as  they  fay)  ground 
and  bruifed  on  one  fide  by  the  Difeale,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  Regimen  as  bad  as  the  Difeafe. 
Thus  Ignorance  is  cured  by  long  laborious  Stu- 
dy ;  Poverty  by  Sweat  and  Toil ;  and  Care  and 
Trouble  are  as  natural  in  all  the  Provifions  for 
Body  and  Mind  both,  as  it  is  for  Birds  to  fly. 

The  feveral  Miferies  hitherto  infilled  on,  are  fuch  9. 
as  the  Body  fuffers  in  ,•  or,  if  not  peculiar  to  that  Mifam  4 
alone,  yet'  at  leaft  fuch  as  it  bears  a  part  in  with  the  Mini 
the  Mind    and  the  higheft  they  go,  is  only  to  the 
mcaneft  of  our  Faculties,  Imagination  and  Fancy. 
But  Thofe,  which  next  fall  under  our  Confiderati- 
on,  are  of  the  moft  refind  and  Spiritual  Nature, 
fuch  as  are  more  truly  deferving  of  that  Name  • 
full  of  Error ;  full  of  Malignity ;  their  A&ivity 
gjreater,  their  Influence  more  general,  more  perni- 
cious, and  more  properly  our  own and  yet  at  the 
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fame  time  lefs  acknowledg  d,  lefs  perceiv'd  by  us. 
And  this  enhances,  nay,  doubles  Man's  Milery  ; 
that  of  moderate  Evils  he  hath  a  quick  and  ten- 
der Senfe,  but  thofe  which  are  greateft,  he  knows 
not,  feels  not  at  all.   Nor  can  he  bear  to  be  in- 
form'd  of  them.   No  Body  dares  mention  them  to 
him  •  none  will  do  the  ingrateful  good  Office  of 
touching  this  fore  Place ;  fo  harden'd,  fo  obfti- 
nate,  fo  loft  is  he  in  his  Mifery.   All  therefore 
that  can  be  allow'd  us  in  the  Cafe,  is  to  hzndle 
them  with  all  imaginable  Gentlenefs,  and  juft 
glance  upon  them  by  the  by ;  or  rather,  indeed, 
to  point  them  out  at  a  diftance,  and  give  him 
fome  little  Hints  to  exercife  his  own  Thoughts  up- 
on, fince  of  his  own  accord  he  is  by  no  means 
difpofed  to  take  any  Notice  of  them.   And  Firft, 
the  Under-  In  refpe&  of  the  Underftanding ;  Is  it  not  a  moft 
jiandini.  prodigious,  and  moft  lamentable  Confideration, 
that  Humane  Nature  fhould  be  fo  univerfally  taint- 
ed with  Error  and  Blindncfs  ?  Moft  Vulgar  Opini- 
ons (and  commonly  the  more  general,  in  a  more 
eminent  manner)  are  erroneous  and  falfe,-  not  ex- 
empting even  thofe  that  are  receiv'd  with  the  great- 
eft  Reverence  and  Applaufe.    Nor  are  thefe  fo  Sa- 
cred Notions  falfe  only  ,•  but,  which  is  worfe,  very 
many  of  them  mifchievous  to  Humane  Society, 
and  the  Publick  Good.   And  tho'  fome  Wile  Men 
(and  they  alas !  but  very  few)  think  more  corred- 
ly  of  thefe  Matters,  than  the  Generality  of  the 
World,  and  have  a  truer  Notion  of  them  ;  yet  even 
Thefe  Men  fome  times  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  car- 
ry^ down  with  the  Stream;  if  not  always,  and  in 
every  Point,  yet  now  and  then,  and  upon  fome 
Occafions.   A  Man  muft  be  very  firm  and  well 
fixed,  to  item  the  Tide ;  very  hardy,  and  of  a  found 
Conftitution,  whom  an  Infedion  fo  epidemical 
cannot  fatten  upon.   For,  indeed,  Opinions  that 
have  got  Footing  every  where, and  are  entertain'd 

with 
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with  general  Applaufe,  fuch  as  fcarce  any  Body 
dares  to  contradict,  are  like  a  fweeping  Flood,  that 
bears  down  all  before  it. 

1 

*  Good  Heaven  !  what  Errors  darken  Humane  Sight ! 
And  wrap  our  Souls  in  grofs  fuhjlantial  N ght  ! 

'f  Blind  wretched  Man !  in  what  dark  Paths  of  Strife, 
We  walk  this  little  Journey  of  our  Life  I  Creech. 


To  inftance  in  all  the  Foolifh  Opinions,  with 
which  the  Generality  of  Mankind  are  intoxicated, 
were  much  too  tedious  an  Undertaking.  But  fome 
few  fhall  be  juft  mention'd  here,  and  referv'd  to 
their  proper  Places,  for  a  more  full  Enlargement 
upon  them  ,•  and  fuch  are  Thefe  that  follow. 

r.  The  forming  a  Judgment  of  Counfels  and  Set 
Defigns,  and  pronouncing  them  Prudent,  and  Sea-  j^ok 
fonable,  and  Good    or  the  direft  contrary    ac-    ap  " 
cording  as  they  fucceed  well  or  ill.  Whereas  the 
Iffues  of  all  thefe  Things  are  in  no  degree  at  our 
own  Difpofol,  but  depend  entirely  upon  a  higher 
Handj  One,  who,  as  his  own  Infinite  Wifdom  fees 
fit,  profpers  the  moft  unlikely  Methods,  and  de- 
feats the  wifeft  Meafures,  and  moft  promifing 
Attempts. 

2.  The  condemning,  and  utterly  exploding  all  see 

foreign  and  ftrange  Things,  Manners,  Opinions,  Laws,  %o°k 
Cufioms,  Obfer<vancesxand  looking  upon  them  as  bar-  Chap*  ** 
barous  and  wicked,  without  ever  examining  into 
the  Matter,  or  knowing  of  what  Nature  and  Con- 
fequence  they  are  :  And  all  this,  for  no  other  rea- 


*  Proh  fupsri !  quantum  mortalia  pe&ora  caecae 
Nottis  habenc  ? 

f  O  miferas  hominum  mentes  &  peftora  caeca, 
Qualibus  in  tenebris  vitx,  quantifque  periclis* 
Degitur  hoc  acvi  quodcunque  eft  ?    Lucrtt.  Lib,  z. 
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fon,  but  that  they  are  new  to  Us,  and  pra&ifed 
only  in  remote  Countries,  and  different  from  the 
Vogue  and  Ufage  of  our  own.  As  if  We  were 
the  common  Standard  for  all  the  World  to  take 
Meafurcs  by  }  and  nothing  could  poffibly  be  com- 
mendable or  convenient,  but  what  hath  been  re- 
ceiv'd,  and  is,  in  requeft,  in  that  little  Spot  of 
Ground,  where  our  particular  Lot  hath  fallen. 
See  Somewhat  diftant  from  This,  is  the  efteemiflg 

B(K  k  l!.  an  j  extolling  Things,  becaufe  they  are  New,  or 
C  ap*  1  °*  Scarce,  or  Strange,  or  Difficult ;  which  are  the  Four 
powerful  Charms,  that  attract,  and  get  fo  abfolute 
Afcendent  over  Vulgar  Souls :  And  very  often]  it 
happens,  that  the  Things  prized  highly  upon  thefe 
Accounts,  are  mere  Vanities  and  Trifles,  and  have 
neither  incrinfick  Goodnefs,  nor  Ufefulnels,  nor 
any  other  Confideration  to  recommend  them.  For 
what  can  be  more  juftly  defpicable,  than  That 
Prince,  who  is  faid  to  value  himfelf  extremely, 
upon  an  Art  he  had,  of  Handing  at  a  diftance,  and 
throwing  Grains  of  Millet  through  the  Eye  of  a 
Needle  ? 

4.  All  thofe  Superftitious  Opinions,  and  unac- 
countable Whimfies^  which  debafe  and  enflave  the 
Minds  of  Children  and  Women,  and  all  the  weak 
and  ignorant  Part  cf  Mankind. 
Ibid.  f-  The  efteeming  Men  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  their  Worldly  Advantages ;  and  proportioning 
not  our  Refpeds  only,  but  our  Opinions  too,  to 
their  Riches,  Honours,  and  Preferments  ,•  as  if 
the  Value  cf  a  Horfe  were  to  be  taken  from  his 
Trappings  and  the  Buyer,  to  know  his  good 
Qualities^  and  adjuft  his  Price,  fhould  look  no 
farther  than  the  glitrering  Bridle  and  embroiderd 
Saddle. 

6.  The  rating  Things  not  according  to  their  real, 
natural,  and  intrinfick  Worth,  which  oftentimes 
is  goneurd  ;  but  according  to  the  outward  Face 

and 
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:  and  Shew;  the  Pomp  and  Figure,  the  Noife 
l  they  make,  and  the  Reputation  they  have  in  the 
i  World. 

7.  The  thinking,  that  a  Man  is  fufficiently  re- 
venged of  his  Enemy,  when  he  kills  him  ;  whereas 
v  This  is  to  put  him  under  Shelter,  and  out  of  the 
ji  Reach  of  all  manner  of  Evil,  and  to  expofe  ones 
\  own  felf  to  it.  'Tis  to  take  away  from  him  all 
1  power  of  Feeling,  or  being  hurt  by  the  Revenge 

•  we  intend  ,•  and  that  very  Ad,  which  defigns  him 
j  the  grcateft  Mifchief ,  fets  him  at  perfeft  Eafe. 

This  is  a  Folly  that  may  be  reduc'd  to  the  former 
;I  Head  of  Weaknefs,  and  is  a  Branch  of  That,  as 
g   well  as  of  Mifery. 

.      8.  The  reckoning  it  a  moft  infupportable  Inju- 

•  ry  and  Unhappinefs,  and  that  a  Man  becomes 
-  an  Objed  of  Contempt,  for  being  a  Cuckold.  For 
t  how  can  we  poffibly  wrong  our  Judgment  more, 
fl  than  by  thinking  meanly  of  a  Man,  and  that 
t  he  is  juftly  ridiculous  and  defpicable,  for  the  Fault 
t   of  another,*  which  he  is  fo  far  from  having 

any  hand  in,  that  'tis  plain  he  never  approved 
,  it  ?  The  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  in  our  having 
'   a  worfe  Opinion  of  any  Man,  for  being  a  Ba- 

fiard. 

9.  The  difefteeming  what  is  prefent,  and  our. 
own,  and  fuch  as  we  are  in  fecure  and  peaceable 

(  poffeflion  of,*  and  being  infinitely  fond  of  the  ve- 
ry fame  Things  when  we  have  them  not,  and 
merely  becaufe  they  belong  to  fome  Body  elfe. 
As  if  Prefence  and  PolTeffion  abated  the  real 

}  Worth  of  a  Thing  and  the  not  having  it  were  a 
Recommendation  fufficient  to  raife  the  Price  of 

it  in  our  Accounts. 

•  •    -•  • 
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*  Poor  Envious  We,  defpife 

Virtue  when  prefent  ;  when  it  flics, 

Stand  and  gaz*  after  it  with  longing  Eyes.  Creech. 

Hence  came  the  Proverb  of  No  Prophet  being  receivd 
with  Honour  in  his  own  Country.    Thus  to  lower  the 
Value  of  any  Thing,  there  needs  no  more  than  to 
be  the  Owner  and  Enjoyer  of  it  :  Thus  Husbands 
look  upon  their  own  Wives ,  and  Fathers  upon 
their  Children,  with  Indifference  and  Difdain.  If 
you  would  put  an  End  to  your  Love,  (  fay  the  Men  oi 
the  Town  )  Marry  your  Mifirefs,  and  the  Bufinefs  is  done 
effeBually.   Thus  every  Other  Mans  Servant  is  bet- 
ter, his  Horfe  fleeter,  his  Houfe  more  convenient 
than  our  Own.   'Tis  pretty  odd,  I  confefs,  to  pre- 
fer Things  purely  imaginary,  before  Thofe  that  are 
real  and  fubftantial  ,•  and  yet  this  is  the  Cafe  of 
that  unreafonable  Valuation  we  put  upon  Things 
that  are  abfent,  and  at  a  diftance,  and  other  Peo- 
ples,' upon  Things  before  we  have  them,  and  after 
we  have  loft  them.   The  Reafon  of  fo  unequal  a 
Proceeding  in  thefe  two  Cafes  laft  mention'd, 
feems  to  be  this  ,•  That  the  Value  we  fet  upon  things 
before  we  have  them,  is  not  proportion^  to  their 
real  intrinfick  Worth,  biit  to  the  falfe  Idea's  our 
own  Imaginations  form,  6r  the  vain  Boafts  other 
People  make  of  them,-  both  which  are  always  big- 
ger and  more  beautiful  than  the  Life :  But  Poflef- 
iion  and  Experience  difcover  the  Truth,  and  then 
we  learn  to  rate  them  after  the  Excellence  they 
actually  have,  and  the  Benefit  that  can  be  made 
out  of  them.   Again ;  The  Things  we  have  loft  are 
look'd  upon  with  Melancholy,  and  much  Regret, 
becaufe  then  we  confider  them  entire,  and  in  the 


*  Virmten  incolumem  odimus. 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quxrimus  invldi.  Herat.  Ode  24.  Lih  ?. 
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Grofs,  whereas  the  Ufe  and  Enjoyment  we  had  of 
them  was  not  fo,  but  by  Piece-meals,  and  by  little 
at  a  time.  In  which  Men  are  commonly  much 
more  unkind  to  Themfelves,  than  they  need  to  be : 
For  they  defer  their  own  Happinefs,  refer ve  it  for  a 
farther  Day,  and  always  promife  themfelves  Time 
and  Opportunities  enougn  for  enjoying  it  hereaf- 
ter ;  fo  that  even  what  they  have,  they  are  fo 
ftingy  in  the  ufe  of,  that  they  are  fcarce  fenfible  of 
what  they  poflefs ;  and  it  is  in  a  manner  all  one  as 
if  they  had  it  not.  And  This  feems  to  be  the  true 
account,  why  the  Paffion  and  Concern  for  our 
Lofles  and  our  Wants,  is  more  vehement  and  vifi- 
ble,  than  the  Pleafures  and  Satisfactions  taken  in 
what  we  poflefs.  And  in  this  no  doubt  we  muft 
allow  a  great  Mixture  of  JVeaknefs  as  well  as  Mfe- 
ry.  We  are  not  fufficient  for  full  and  perfe&  En- 
joyment, and  only  capable  of  Defiring  intenfely 
and  in  perfection.  There  is  indeed  a  vicious  Tem- 
per of  the  Mind,  dire&ly  oppofite  to  That  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of ;  which  is,  That  Degree  of  Self- 
fufficiency  and  Satisfa&ion,  that  whatever  We  are, 
or  have,  appears  to  us  incomparably  better  than  all 
the  World  befides.  We  can  be  pleas'd,  nay,  we 
can  be  in  common  Charity  with  nothing  but  our 
Own;  and  whatever  is  fo,  nothing  can  be  fuperior, 
nothing  equal,  nothing  like  or  comparable  to  it. 
I  dare  not  lay  this  Quality  argues  Men  any  Wifer 
than  the  other,-  but  all  the  World,  I  believe,  will 
admit,  that  it  makes  them  Eafier,  and  contributes 
much  more  to  their  Happinefs  and  Content. 

10.  The  fhewing  one's  felf  forward  and  zealous 
upon  all  occafions,  to  refent  Things  warmly,  and 
engage  inDifputes  with  Peremptorinefsand  Paffion, 
as  often  as  there  is  any  fair  and  plaufible  Pretence 
given,of  appearing  to  be  a  Man  affe&ionately  con- 
cern'd  for  Juftice,  or  Religion;  for  promoting  the 
Publick  Good,  or  gaining  the  Love  of  the  People. 
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f€  For  as  thefe  arc  Things  which  ought  to  be  very 
"  precious,,  and  no  good  Man  muft  negled  them  in 
"  their  Seafons;  fo  it  requires  Difcretion  to  chufe 
thofe  Seafons,  and  to  manage  and  temper  an  ho- 
nelt  Zeal.  Every  Man  that  is  well-difpofed,  is 
not  qualified  for  the  Undertaking  ;  and  every 
Time  and  Company  is  not  fit  for  him  that  is 


cc 

€C 
€C 
€C 

"  qualified  to  undertake  it  in. 
Ch  11.  The  putting  on  exceffive  Melancholy,  or 

XXXIII.  fuffering  our  felves  to  be  really  afflided,  and  mourn 
to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  Death  of  a  Friend,  ot 
any  other  Calamity  that  befais  him :  And  to  ima- 
gine, that  a  Moderate  degree  of  Paffion  upon  fuch 
Occafions,  argues  want  of  Affe<5tion  and  fincere 
Friend/hip.  This  is  not  only  Mi f cry,  but  an  ex- 
ceeding Vanity  too,  and  as  common  as  it  is  vain. 

12.  The  bearing  a  very  great  Regard  to  thofe 
A&ions,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  buftle  and 
ftir  in  the  doing,  and  make  a  Noife  in  the  World; 
and  to  flight  and  undervalue  all  that  are  done  in 
a  ftill,  fedate,  and  obfcure  manner :  As  if  no  Ef- 
fe&s  could  ever  follow  upon  fuch  a  dull,  heavy 
way  of  proceeding    but  all  Men  were  afleep, 
and  did  nothing,  that  do  it  not  with  Hurry  and 
Clutter.   In  fliort  ,•  All  thofe  vain  Preferences, 
which  Men  give  to  Art  above  Nature,  are  life- 
wile  of  this  kind;  for  One  of  Thefe,  works  with 
Labour  and  Obfervation  1  the  Other  eafily,  quiet, 
and  unfeen.    And  thus  whatever  is  fwell'd,  and 
blown  up  by  Induftry  and  Invention  ;  that  which 
cracks  about  our  Ears,  and  ftrikes  ftrongly  upon 
our  Senfes,  (and  all  this  is  Artificial)  we  refpe#  | 
and  value  highly  5  infinitely  above  That  which  is  { 
mild,  and  gentle,  and  fimple,  and  uniform,  and 
common  :  for  fuch  arc  the  Produ&s  of  Nature. 
The  former  of  Thefe  awakens  us  into  Attend- 
on    the  latter  advances  filently,  and  leaves,  or 
lays  us  a!leep> 
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13.  The  putting  unfair  and  pcrverfe  Interpre- 
tations upon  the  good  Anions  of  Others  ;  and 
when  the  Thing  is  well  in  it  felf,  attributing  it  to 
bafe,  or  trifling,  or  wicked  Caufes  or  Occafions. 
So  did  They,  whom  Vlutarch  is  angry  with,  for 
pretending,  that  the  Death  of  Cato  the  Younger 
proceeded  from  no  other  Principle,  than  his  Fear 
of  Cafar ;  And  fome  Others  yet  more  fenfelefly, 
charg'd  it  upon  Ambition.    This  is  a  mod  infalli- 
ble Symptom  of  a  fick  Judgment,-  a  Difeafe  that 
proceeds,  either  from  Wickednefs  at  home,  and  a 
general  Corruption  of  the  Will  and  Manners,  di- 
fpofing  Men  to  pervert  every  Thing  to  the  worit 
Senfe    or  elfe  from  Uneafinefs  and  Envy  againlt 
Perfons  that  are  better  than  Themfelves ;  or  elfe 
from  a  Mif-giving  Quality  within,  which  re- 
duces all  their  Belief  to  the  Compafs  and  Size  of 
their  own  Abilities ;  fo  meafuring  others  by  their 
own  Standard  ,•  believing  every  one  as  bad  as  they 
know  Themfelves  to  be ;  and  abfolutely  incapable 
of  doing  Things  better,  or  propofing  nobler  Ends 
in  their  A&ions,  than  their  own  ufually  are.  Or 
perhaps,  as  probable  an  Account  of  this,  as  any  of 
the  former,  may  be  a  Natural  Weaknefs  and  Lie- 
tlenefs  of  Soul,  which,  like  tender  Eyes,  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  fo  ftrong  and  clear  a  Light,  as 
that  which  Virtue  fheds,  when  Pure,  and  in  its 
native  Beauties.   Nor  is  it  amifs  here  to  take  no- 
tice of  a  Pra&ice,exceeding  common  ,•  which  is, 
Men's  affecting  to  fhew  the  Nicety  of  their  Judg- 
ment, and  the  Smartnefs  of  their  Wit%  in  finding 
Faults,  fuppreffing ,  extenuating^  difguifing  Cir- 
cumftances,  fetting  Things  in  their  word  Light, 
and  eclipfing  the  Glory  of  the  braved  Actions. 
In  all  which  ,  one  would  wonder  they  (hould 
fuppofe  any  Thing  worth  valuing  themfelves  up- 
on; fince  it  is  manifeft ,  all  Dexterity  of  this 
kind  is  a  much  greater  Demonstration  of  their 
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Ill-Nature,  than  it  can  be  of  their  Parts ,•  and  as 
it  is  the  Vileft  and  mod  Difingenuous ,  fo  is  ic 
the  Eafieft  and  moll  Vulgar  way  of  Wit,  in  the 


14.  Another,  which  feems  to  be  a  very  con- 


(  tho*  Tomewhat  more  nice,  and  out  of  the  way 
of  common  Obfervation  )  is,  That  the  Soul  in  its 
calm,  and  found,  and  compofed  Eftate,  can  rife 


and  the  performance  of  fuch  Operations,  as  are 
Common,  and  Natural,  and  of  a  moderate  Size : 
But  in  order  to  the  railing  it  up  to  fuch  as  are 
Divine  and  Supernatural,  fuch  as  admit  Men  into 
the  Secrets  of  Heaven,  it  is  diftemperM,  and  vio- 
lently agitated  ,•  cither  by  vehement  Impulfes,  Ex~ 
tafies,  and  Enthufiafms  ,•  or  by  Trances  and  deep 
Sleeps.  This  I  gather,  not  only  from  the  Trifods 
and  Oracles  of  the  Heathen  Vytbia,  but  from  the  au- 
thentick  Accounts  given  us  of  Revelations,  and  the 
extraordinary  Manifeftations  God  was  pleated  to 
make  of  Himfelf  to  Prophets,  and  Holy  Men  in 
Scripture  :  Such  as  Abraham,  and  Ezekiel,  and  Da- 
»/e/,and  others  in  the  Old  Teftament;  and  St.P*- 
t try  and  St.  Paul  in  the  New.  All  which  Inftances 
feem  to  argue,  that  the  only  Natural  ways  of 
attaining  to  thefe  extraordinary  Communicati- 
ons, are  by  Tranfport  and  Sleep,  by  Vtfims  and 
Dreams.  So  that  our  Mind,  it  feems,  is  never 
fo  Wife ,  as  when  it  is  out  of  its  Senfes  ;  nor 
ever  fo  truly  Awake,  as  in  Sleep.  It  arrives  beft 
at  its  Journey's  End,  by  leaving  the  Common 
Road  ,•  and  takes  the  nobleft  and  moft  fuccefsful 
Flights,  when  its  own  Faculties  appear  moft  de- 
prelTed  as  if  it  were  neceffary  to  Lofe  it  felf 
for  the  Finding  fomewhat  better  and  more  lof- 
ty j  and  to  be  Miferable  in  order  to  its  being 
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Happy.  ff  This  feems  moft  Natural,  becaufe  we  divmu 
€C  are  affured  it  was  moft  ufual ;  not  that  there 
was  an  impoffibility  of  other  Methods,  but  that 
thefe  were  beft  adapted  to  Humane  Infirmities. 
And  therefore  it  is  worth  obferving  upon  this 
Occafion,  what  Truth  Himfelf  'mentions,  as  a 
Prerogative,  by  which  Mofes  was  diftinguilhed 


is,  Eafily  and  Familiarly,  without  any  of  thole 
vehement  Commotions  of  Body,  or  extatick 
Raptures  of  Soul,  which  the  reft  of  Mankind 
us'd  to  feel  upon  fuch  Occafions.  And  this 
proves,  both  that  the  Other  Method  was  fo  or- 
dinary as  to  juftifie  our  Author's  Obfervation  ; 
and  yet  that  there  was  no  utter  Incapacity  for 
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€C  from  other  Prophets:  In  that  God  talked  with  Dem.x 

cc  him  Fact  to  Face,  as  a  Man  talketh  to  his  Friend}  that 
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€€  this  freer  way,  in  Humane  Nature,  (which  de- 
cc  ferved  this  additional  Remark  upon  \t)  ;  for 
cc  God,  who  is  abfolute  Matter  of  Nature,  can  re- 
cc  veal  himfelf  in  what  manner  he  fees  fit. 

if.  Laftlvy  Can  any  greater  defeft  cr  Mifery 
be  imagin  d  incident  to  the  Minds  of  Men,  than 
the  Negled  and  Difefteem  of  their  beft  and  moft 
ufeful  Faculty  ?  And  yet  This  is  almoft  every  ones 

Cafe,  while  we  extol  Memory  and  Imagination,  and 

are  fond  of  excelling  in  Thefe,  but  let  the  Judg- 
ment lie  idle  and  unimprov'd  ,•  no  Care  taken  to 
employ  it,  nor  any  account  at  all  made  of  it. 
Do  but  look  abroad  a  little,  and  you  will  foon 
be  convinced  of  what  I  fay.  For  what  are  all  the 
neat  Harangues,  the  learned  Treatifes,  the  quaint 
Difcourfes,  the  celebrated  Sermons  and  Books^with 
which  the  World  is  fo  mightily  taken ;  What,  in 
a  Word,  are  all  the  Produ&ions  of  this  fruitful 
Age,  ( the  Works  of  fome  few  Great  Men  only 
excepted  )  but  common  Places  and  Quotations, 
tack'd  and  fil'd  up  together;  a  Collection  of  other 
Men's  Labours  put  into  a  new  Method^  with  fome 

few 
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few  Strokes  and  Illuftrations,  and  fo  naturaliz'd, 
and  made  all  our  Own  ?  And  what  can  we  make 
of  this,  but  a  work  of  Memory ;  the  Excellency 
of  a  School-Boy,  and  That  which  requires  very 
little  Brains  or  Trouble,  as  to  all  that  part  which 
we  pick  up  from  Authors,  and  find  ready  cut  to 
our  Hands  And  the  Work  of  Imagination ,  for 
thofe  little  Graces  and  Garnitures,  which  make 
up  the  much  lefs  part,  added  by  our  Selves  ?  This 
oftentimes  is  mere  Vanity  ,•  no  one  Stroke  of  a 
Judicious  Man,  no  one  eminently  Good  Quattty 
difcernible  in  it ;  and  accordingly  the  Authors 
themfelves ,  under  whofe  Names  good  Things 
are  publifhed,  are  often  known  to  be  Perlbns  of 
weak  Parts,  and  very  indifferent  Judgment  ,•  loofe 
in  their  Principles,  and  debauch'd  in  their  Morals. 
And  how  much  better  than  all  this  is  it,  to  hear 
a  good  honeft  Farmer,  or  a  common  Shopkeeper, 
talking  in  their  own  Gibberifh,  plain  downright 
Truths,  in  a  dry  rough  way,  without  Trick  or 
Drefs  to  adorn  and  fet  them  off;  and  giving 
good  ufeful  Advice,  which  is  the  Natural  Produ<2 
of  found  Senfe ,  and  an  unfophifticated  Judg- 
ment ? 

10.  Thus  much  for  our  Under  ft  anting.  The  Willis 
the  witt.  in  no  degree  inferiour  in  Mifery ,  but  hzth  ac 
leaft  as  many  Sources  ,•  and  the  Inftances  of  it  are 
more  deplorable,  than  any  under  the  former  Head. 
Thefe  are  indeed  innumerable ;  fome  few  of  them 
are  fuch  as  follow. 

i.  The  being  more  defirousto  bethought  Virtuous 
and  Good,  than  really  to  be  fo,*  and  when  one  does 
good  Anions,  doing  them  more  for  the  fake  of  O- 
thers,  than  our  Own ;  making  Reputation  a  more 
powerful  Motive  and  Principle  of  Virtue,  than 
Confcience,-  coveting  and  taking  greater  Satisfacti- 
on in  the  Commendation  and  Applaufe  of  the 
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World,  than  in  the  fecret  Confcioufnefs  and  Com- 
fort of  having  done  our  Duty. 

2.  The  being  much  more  forward  and  eager  to 
revenge  an  Injury  or  Affront,  than  to  acknowledge  a 
Favour,  and  return  a  Kindnefs.  Infomuch  that 
to  own  an  Obligation  is  a  perfeft  Trouble  and 
Mortification,  a  leflemng  one  s  felf ;  but  the  taking 
Satisfadion  reputed  a  Pleafure,  a  Pride,  an  Ad- 
vantage. And  what  can  be  a  greater  Reproach 
to  our  Nature,  what  more  betray  the  J3afenefs  and 
Malignity  of  it,  than  the  verifying  that  Obferva- 
tion  ;  *  Thanks  are  a  Toil  and  a  Burden  ;  but  a  Reta- 
liation of  Injuries  is  efieemd  an  Addition,  and  a  Gain  ? 

The  being  more  violent  and  fierce  in  the 
Paffion  of  Hatred,  rhan  in  that  of  Love  ;  more 
difpofed  to,  more  vehement  in  Petra&ion  and 
Calumnies,  than  in  our  Commendations  and  good 
ChanuSters  of  Men  and  A&ions,-  to  feed  upon 
Evil  rather  than  Good  ;  and  entertain  ill  Re- 
ports, and  an  odious  Reprefentation  of  our  Neigh- 
bour, with  more  fenfible  RelUh  than  his  Prailes; 
To  enlarge  more  Willingly  upon  thefe,  allow  them 
a  greater  Share  in  our  Converfation,  to  employ 
ones  Wit,  and  Arts  of  Expreffion  upon  this  bub- 
jed  rather  than  the  contrary.  As  the  Generality 
of  Hiftorians,  Orators,  and  Poets  do,  who  are  cold 
and  flat  in  relating  Men's  Virtues,  but  fliarp  and 
poignant,  eloquent,  and  moving  in  the  Defcripti- 
on  of  their  Vices.  And  thus  we  find,  that  the  Ex- 
preffions,  and  Figures  of  Rhetorick,  which  ferve 
to  expofe  and  blacken  Men  and  Things,  are  mighty 
difFerent,  much  more  full  and  copious,  more  em- 
phatical  and  fignificative,  than  thofe  which  .arc 
employ 'd  in  Recommendation  and  Praife. 


*  Gratia  onwi  eft,  Ultio  in  quaeftu  habetur. 
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Book  II.  4.  The  declining  Evil,  and  addi&ing  one's  felf 
Chap.  3.  t0  g00(^  Up0n  faife  and  improper  Ends  ,•  when 

this  is  not  the  refult  of  Virtuous  Motions  and  In- 
clinations from  within,  nor  the  Di&ate  of  Natu- 
ral Reafon,  nor  the  Love  of  Virtue,  nor  the  Senfe 
of  Duty  ,•  but  fome  Confideration  altogether  fo- 
reign, and  wide  of  the  Matter.  Some  mean  and 
fordid  Profpe&  of  Gain  and  Intereft  ;  the  Itch  of 
Vain-glory,  the  Hope  of  Advancement,  the  Fear 
of  Reproach,  Compliance  with  Cuftom,  Obfijm- 
oufnefs  to  the  Company  ,•  and,  in  a  Word,  the  not 
doing  Good  for  the  fake  of  doing  it,  and  beewfei 
becomes  us,  and  binds  our  Conlcience  ;  but  upon 
fome  occafional  Motive,  and  external  Circumftance, 
that  happen'd  to  fall  in  with  us  at  that  time 
And  at  this  rate,  the  greateft  Part  of  Mantf 
are  only  good  by  chance.  Which  gives  the  trc^  | 
Reafon  or  their  being  fo  extremely  various,  and 
unequal,  and  fickle,  and  inconfiftent  with  Tte- 
felves  j  for  fo  muft  all  Things  needs  be,  that  an 
govern'd  by  Impulfe  and  Accident,-  and  nothing 
but  true  and  well-weigh'd  Principles,  grounded  up- 
on Duty  and  Reafon,  can  produce  a  fteady,  con- 
ftant,  and  uniform  Virtue. 

$\  The  leffening  our  AfFe&ion  for  the  Perfc 
we  have  wrong'd,  and  that  for  no  other  Rdfy 
but  merely  becaufe  we  have  done  them  anfcp' 
ry.  Is  not  this  very  odd  ?  What  Account  caa^ 
given  of  it  ?  We  cannot  pretend  that  this  Coldflet , 
V  always  proceeds  from  Apprehenfions  of  Revenge 
for  perhaps  the  in jur'd  Party  hath  no  fuch  Though 
and  is  as  kindly  difpos'd  to  Us  as  ever:  Butth 
Reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  very  Sight  and  fr* 
niembrance  of  him  accufes  us  to  our  felves,  and 
our  Confcience  takes  thefc  Occafions  to  fly  fa  ^ 
Faces,  and  reproach  our  Bafenefs  and  Indiicretiofl; 
So  that  if  the  Perfon  offending  does  not  ahf*  fj 

his  Kindnefs,  this  is  a  good  Argument  that  he  M 

not 
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not  offend  wilfully,  and  is  not  confciotis  to  himfelf 
of  any  thing  that  can  give  him  a  juft  Diffatisfa<5H- 
on  at  his  own  Proceedings.  For,  commonly  fpea Ic- 
ing, Every  one  that  offends  knowingly,  and,  with 
\  a  malicious  Defign,  changes  in  his  Affeftioh  after- 
\  wards,  and  either  turns  an  Enemy,  or  at  leaft  ve- 

*  ty  cold  and  indifferent ;  according  to  that  ufual 

Proverb,  *  He  that  does  the  Wrong  never  forgives. 
6.  An  Obfervation  not  much  unlike  the  former, 
;  may  be  made,  concerning  Perfons  who  have  high- 
ly ly  oblig'd  us :  The  Sight  of  fuch  is  often  an  Un^ 
eafinefs  :  it  upbraids  us  with  a  Debt,  and  awakens 
ungrateful  Remembrances  of  our  Want,  either  ot 
v;  Difpofition,  or  of  Power  to  requite  them.  Nay, 
fometimes  Men  are  fo  abominably  wicked,  as  even 
to  rejoyce  at  the  Death  of  a  Benefa&or,  becaufe 

*  it  eales  them  of  this  fort  of  Pain,  according  to  the 
;  Remark  of  an  Old  Author ;  Some,  the  wore  they 

have  been  oblig'd,  the  iVorfe  they  hate  :  A  [mall  Debt 
makes  a  Man  your  Friend ,  bat  a  great  one  'Will  be  fure 
'  to  make  him  your  Enemy. 

f_     7.  The  taking  Delight  in  Mifchief ;  being  glad 

*  at  the  Pains,  and  Dangers,  and  Difficulties  of 
other  People  ,*  and  conceiving  a  feCret  Indignation 

:::  and  Difpleafure  at  their  Profperity  and  Promotion. 
•:  Nor  do  I  mean  here  any  fuch  Envy  or  Uneafi- 

-  nefs  as  proceeds  from  Paflion  and  particular  Re- 
r  fentment ;  for  this  is  chargeable  upon  the  Vices 
k  of  fingle  Perfons  only.  But  the  Thing  I  aim. at 
t;  is  the  common  Temper,  and  natural  Condition 

-  of  Mankind  in  general,  which,  without  any  Pique, 

■  or  Spleen ,  or  Provocation ,  difpofes  even  Good 

■  Men  f  to  receive  a  fort  of  Satisfaction  from  the 
"   Rifques  of  Men  in  Seas  and  Storms;  to  be  an- 

.y 

r;       *  Chi  offende  mai  non  pardonna. 
;       t  Suave  Mari  magno,  &c.  Lib.  a 
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gry  at  any  Preference  of  our  Friends  before  us, 
cither  in  Point  of  Merit  or  Fortune,*  to  laugh  at 
any  little  Misfortune  that  happens  to  them  * ; 
All  this  argues  the  Seeds  of  Ill-Nature  to  be 
thick  fown,  and  to  have  taken  deep  Root  in 
us. 

€€  The  Firft  of  thefe  Inftances,  which,  of  all  the 
"  reft,  feems  molt  hard- hearted,  Lucretius  gives  a 
"  much  more  innocent  account  of,  and  acquits  it 
u  of  the  fevere  Imputation  laid  upon  it  here,  in 
cc  the  beginning  of  his  Second  Book.    And,  indeed, 
*  what  is  faid  there  upon  that  one  Inftance,  is 
€C  applicable  to  all  here  mentiond  ,  which  are 
"  owing  to  the  Love  of  our  Selves,  and  com- 
"  paring  our  own  Cafe  with  that  of  other  Peo- 

v  P^. 

'Tis  fleafant  when  the  Seas  are  rough,  to  ftand, 
And  view  another  s  Danger ,  fafe  at  Land  $ 
Not  'caufe  he's  troubled  ;  hut  'tis  fweet  to  fee 
Tbofe  Cares  and  Fears,  from  which  our  felves  are  frtt. 

Mr.  Creech. 

<c  And  fure  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Ma- 
€C  lignity  and  Self-Love   between  Tendernefs  for 
cc  our  own  Safety,  and  a  Malicious  Joy  in  Cala- 
€c  mities  and  Dangers. 
1 1.       In  a  Word  ,•  To  give  you  a  true  Reprefentatioa 
Ccnclupon  of  the  Greatnefs  or  our  Mifery,  I  only  add,  That 
«/^'"r/'rthe  World  abounds  with  Three  forts  of  Men, 
«'^'<'- which  out-do  all  the  reft,  both  in  Number  and 
Reputation  ;  and  thofe  are  the  Superftitious,  the 
Formal,  and  the  Vedantick    Thefe,  tho'  th$y  are 
concern'd  in  different  Matters,  move  by  diffe- 
rent Springs,  and  a&  upon  different  Stages,  (for 
the  Three  principal  Topicks  are  Religion,  Common 
Conversation,  and  Learning  ;  and  each  of  thef  e  is  the 

Field  appropriated  to  each  of  thefe  Perfons  ,•  Re- 
ligion 
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iijrivn  to  the  Superfluous  ;  Common  Converfatim,  and 
the  Dealings  of  Humane  Life,  to  the  Formal;  and 
JLearning  to  the  Pedants)  But  thefe,  I  fay,  tho* 
engag'd  in  Matters  lb  diftant,  are  yet  all  caft  in 
ttie  lame  Mould,  and  agree  in  their  general  Qua- 
lities and  Characters  ,•  That  they  are  all  weak  and 
mean  Souls,  extremely  defc&ive  either  in  Natu- 
ral or  Acquir'd  Abilities,  incapable  or  ignorant  ; 
JVfen  of  dangerous  Opinions,  fick  Judgments,  nay, 
fick  of  a  Difeafe  that  fcarce  ever  admits  of  a 
Recovery.  For  all  the  Pains  and  Trouble  you 
;ive  your  felf  to  inftrudt  thefe  Men  better,  is  but 
much  Time  and  Labour  loft  upon  them  :  They 
are  fo  much  in  the  wrong,  and  fo  highly  con- 
ceited, that  none  who  differ  from  them  can  be  in 
the  right,  that  no  Good  is  ever  to  be  done.  If 
you  will  take  their  Judgments,  none  are  compa- 
rable to  themfelves  for  Virtue  or  for  Wifdom.  Oi- 
ftinacy  and  Self-fufficiency ,  which  every  where  hath 
too  great  an  Afcendent,  reigns  Abfolute  here, 
and  is  in  its  proper  Kingdom.  Whoever  hath 
once  drunk  in  the  Infection  of  thefe  Evils,  there 
are  little  or  no  Hopes  left  of  ever  making  him 
a  found  Man  again.  For  what  is  there  more  ex- 
quifitety  foolifli,  what  moreftiff  and  inflexible  than 
thefe  Fellows?  They  arefecur'd  by  a  double  Bar- 
rier from  the  Conquefts  of  Reafon  and  Perfuafi- 
on  ;  Firft,by  their  Weaknefs,  and  Natural  Incapa- 
city, which  difables  them  from  feeing  the  Strength 
of  Arguments  and  Reproofs  ;  and  then  by  a  falfe 
Confidence  in  their  own  Excellencies  above  the 
reft  of  the  World,  which  makes  them  defpife  all 
Others,  as  their  Inferiors,  unable  to  advife,  and 
unfit  to  reform  Thofe,  who  are  already  fo  much 
wifer  and  better  than  They.  ^      T»e  Sup.r- 

As  for  the  Superftitious,  they  are  highly  injurr-j?/f/w. 
ous  to  God,  and  dangerous  Enemies  to  True  Re-  See 
ligion.    They  difguife  themfelves  with  a  Mask  of  q£ * 

Aa  3  Piety 
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Piety,  and  Zeal,  and  Reverence,  and  Love  for 
God  ;  and  this  Jeft  they  carry  lb  far,  as  to  teaze 
and  torment  themfelves  with  Aufterities  and  Suf- 
ferings, that  were  never  requir'd  at  their  Hands. 
And  what  is  to  be  done  with  fuch  infatuated 
Wretches  as  thefe,  who  imagine  that  thofc  volun- 
tary Afflictions  are  highly  meritorious  ;  that  the 
Almighty  is  indebted  to  them,  and  much  oblig'd  by 
Works  which  he  never  commanded  and  that  all 
the  red  ought  to  be  releas'd  in  Confideration  of 
thefe  ?  Tell  them,  they  take  Things  by  the  wrong; 
Handle ;  that  they  ftretch,  and  pervert,  and  mif- 
ynderftand  the  Scriptures,  and  lay  Burdens  upon 
themfelves  more  and  heavier  than  God  ever  laid. 
Their  Anfwer  is,  that  They  intend  well  (and 
that  Intention  they  doubt  not  will  fave  them)  that 
what  they  do  is  from  a  Principle  of  Piety  and  De- 
votion, and  cannot  want  Merit  or  Acceptance 
upon  that  Account.  Befides,  there  is  fomethingof 
Interett  in  all  this,  which  you  can  never  prevail 
with  them  to  part  with  ;  for  what  Gain  is  to  be 
prcpofed  in  Profpcft,  what  Satisfaction  to  be  re- 
ceive in  Prefent,  which  can  make  them  amends 
for  the  mighty  Expe&ations  and  Raptures  of  that 
fond  Notion,  that  by  this  means  God  becomes 
Their  Dtbtor,  and  they  Merit  at  His  Hands. 

The  Fowtiilifts  are  a  fort  of  People  entirely  devo- 
ted to  Form,  and  Shtivy  and  Out-fide ;  and  Thefe 
think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  Paffi- 
ons,  and  gratify  any,  though  n$ver  fo  unlawful, 
Defircs,  without  Check  and  Controul,  provided 
they  do  not  offend  againft  the  Letter  of  the  Law, 
nor  omit  any  of  thofe  External  Obfervances,  which 
are  required  in  their  Behaviour,  and  look'd  upon  as 
the  Rules  of  Living.  Here  you  (hall  fee  an  old 
griping  Jew,  that  hath  brought  God  knows  how 
many  Families  to  Beggary  and  Ruine ;  but  he  hath 
4one  no  hurt  in  all  this:  Fcr  he  never  ask'd  fcr 

9  ■  .  »  ■  , 
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more  than  his  Own,  at  leaft,  what  he  thought  fo  ; 
and  if  upon  thefe  Demands,  Arrefts,  and  Suits, 
and  Prifons  have  enfu'd,  yet  he  only  fuffer'd  the 
Law  to  take  its  Courfe ;  and  who  can  blame  this 
honeft  Man  for  coming  by  his  Right  in  the  way 
of  Juftice  ?  But  O  Good  God  !  how  many  good 
Things  are  negle&ed,  and  how  many  wicked  and 
barbarous  Things  done,under  the  Pretence  of  Forms, 
and  the  Prote<ftion  of  the  Laws  i  Nothing  can  be 
truer,  than  that  Extremity  of  Right  Is  Extremity  of 
Wrong.  He  that  makes  this  the  Rule  of  all  his 
Proceedings,  and  allows  himfelf  to  take  the  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Law  upon  every  Occafion,  is  fo  far 
from  znhoneft  Man,  that  he  is  one  of  the  molt  dan- 
gerous Knaves.  Such  Reafon  was  there  for  that  Say- 
ing us'd  to  this  Purpofe,  God  deliver  us  from  the 
Formalijts. 

\     By  Pedants,  I  mean  a  fort  of  prating  Fellows, 
who  firft  tumble  over  Books  with  great  Pains  and 
Study,  and  afterwards  let  fly  in  all  Companies,  and 
vend  all  they  have  pick'd  up  in  their  Reading,  with 
as  much  Impertinenee  and  Oftentation  ;  and  all 
this  too,  to  turn  a  Penny,  and  promote  their  In- 
tereft  or  their  Credit  by  it.   There  are  not  in  the 
World  a  Pack  of  more  little  Mercenary  Wretches, 
more  unfit  for  Bufinefs,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time 
more  forward,  and  prefuming,  and  conceited  of 
Themfelves.  Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  all  Languages,  Pedant  and  Scholar  are 
Terms  of  Ridicule  and  Revroach.   To  do  a  Thing 
aukwardly,  is  to  do  it  lilce  a  Scholar.   To  behave 
one's  felf  like  a  Clown,  and  be  ignorant  of  the 
World,  is  to  be  a  mere  Scholar.   Such  Scholars,  I 
mean,  as  thefe.,  I  am  now  treating  of ;  for  thefe 
Reflexions  do  not  concern  Learned  Men  in  ge- 
neral, but  fuch  fuperficial  Pretenders  to  it,  as  are 
only  walking  and  living  Nomenclatures ;  that  have 
a  Memory  ituffd  full  of  other  Men's  Know- 
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ledge,  butixme  at  all  of  their  Own.  Their  Judg- 
ment,, their  Will,  and  their  Confciences  are  not 
one  whit  improved  by  it ;  They  are  never  the 
wiier,  nor  more  prudent  ;  never  the  more  dex- 
trous in  Bufinefs,  nor  the  more  honeft  and  virtuous, 
for  all  the  Schemes  and  Inftitutions  they  have  run 
thro\  They  can  repeat  thefe,  but  they  have  net 
digefted  them  ,*  are  Matters  of  the  Speculative  Parr, 
but  know  nothing  of  the  Application  and  Pra&zce. 
So  that  all  the  Fruit  of  their  Study  is  but  to 
make  them  the  more  acquird,  more  egregious 
Fools ;  more  full  of  Themfelves,  and  more  noify 
and  infupportable  in  all  Companies.  They  fwell 
their  Memory,  but  fink  their  Wit,  and  adulterate 
their  Underftandings.  And  in  fuch  Perfons  as 
p«Parag.  thefe,  that  Mifery  is  moft  confpicuous,  which  we 
$  Fig-  if  lately  plac'd  the  laft  of  that  fort,  with  which  the 
Inteilc&ual  Faculty  of  the  Mind  feems  principally 
atfecled. 


_______ —  ■ 


CHAP.  XL. 

V.  Trefumption. 


Jf     *X  7  E  are  now  come  to  the  laft  and  moft 

•  v  ous  Line  of  the  whole  Pi&ure  ;  which 
makes  up  the  other  Branch  of  Vlinys  Defcription  j 
For  this  h  indeed  the  Deformity  of  our  Nature, 
the  Bane  of  our  Minds,  the  Source  of  the  worft 
and  mcit  erroneous  Opinions,  both  Publick  and 
Viiv-itc;  and  yet,  as  bad  as  it  is,  'tis  a  Vice  na- 
tural 10,  and  born  with,  every  Man.  Now  we 
fin- II  do  well  to  confider  this  Vrefumftion  in  its  feve- 
Xc\\  Refpeeh,  above,  below,  upon  the  level,  within, 
u^d  wuiiouE  us.   As  the  Objeft  is  God.,  and  the 

Celt- 
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Celeftial  Bodies,  Terreftrial  Bodies,  and  Beads  • 
Man  our  Equal,  and  our  own  Selves :  And  the 
whole  Matter  will  turn  at  laft  upon  thefe  Two 
Points,  The  letting  too  high  an  Eftimate  upon  our 
Own,  and  too  low  upon  other  Things,*  every  Man 
in  this  Senfe  defer  ving  the  Character  given  by  our 
Bleffed  Saviour, of  the Pbarifees9Tbey  trujled  inTbem- 
fel<vesy  and  defpfed  Others.  A  Word  or  two  now  up- 
on each  of  the  fore-mentioned  Particulars. 

And  Firft,  with  regard  to  Almighty  God,  (it  r2. 
is  a  horrible  and  melancholy  Truth,  but  true  it  Prefumpti* 
is,  that )  all  Superftkion  and  falfe  Worfhip,  the  ™ in 
affctfed  Exceffes,  and  the  wilful  Defers  in  ourg*  of 
Religious  Services,  are  entirely  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  iufficient  Efteem  and  Reverence  for  God 
the  not  being  fenfible  what  fort  of  Being  He  is, 
and  entertaining  fuch  Opinions  and  Idea's  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  as  are  not  fufficiently  lofty,  and 
pure,  and  refined.   Now  by  faying  fufficiently  fo,  I 
would  not  be  underftood,  that  our  Apprehenfions 
,  fhould  bear  any  proportion  to  the  Effential  Great- 
neft  of  his  Majefty  j  for  God  is  Infinite,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  proportion  at  ail.   Confequently  there 
is  no  poffibility  in  Nature,  that  our  Conceptions 
/hould  ever  foar  up  to  fuch  a  height  and  fufficlency 
as  This  ,•  and  therefore  I  mean  that  fufficlency  only 
to  be  wanting,  which  Nature  hath  made  us  ca- 
pable of,  and  Duty  requires  from  us.    We  do  not 
raife  nor  direcft  our  Minds,  nor  dart  our  Thoughts 
ftrong,  or  high  enough,  when  we  form  Notions  of 
the  Divinity  :  Alas !  why  do  I  fay,  not  high  and 
ftrong  enough  ?  when  it  is  but  too  evident,  and 
our  A&ions  Fpeak  it  out,  that  we  entertain  very 
feeble,  and  mean,  and  low  Apprehenfions  of  him. 
And  we  ferve  him  indeed  accordingly  ;  we  offer 
him  Things  moft  unworthy  of  him,  and  deal  with  ( 
him  more  bafely  and  difrefpe&fully,  than  we  pre- 
tender dare,  to  do,  with  feveral  of  his  Creatures 

We 
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We  difcourfe,  not  of  his  Works  only,  ( which  yet 
command  fome  Regard  becaufe  they  are  His )  but 
we  talk  of  his  EjJ'ence  and  Majefty,  determine  his 
WiU3  interpret  his  Judgments,  pafs  Sentence  upon 

the  Difpenfations  of  his  Vr evidence y  and  all  this  more 

peremptorily,  more  fawcily,  than  any  Man  of 
good  Manners  would  take  upon  him  to  do,  with 
the  Counfels  and  Proceedings  of  his  Prince.  And 
yet  every  one  thinks  he  may  make  bold  with  his 
God  in  Cafes,  where  to  uie  the  fame  Freedoms 
with  any  Perfon  of  Honour,  would  be  condemn- 
ed for  infufFerable  Rudenefs  and  Contempt.  A 
great  many  Men  would  rejed:  fuch  Service  and 
Homage,  and  think  themfelves  highly  injured  and 
affronted,  if  we  fhould  talk  fo  meanly  of  them, 
and  make  ufe  of  their  Name  upon  fuch  trifling  | 
Occafions,  and  info  contemptuous  a  manner  as 
we  do  that  of  God.   We  undertake  to  manage 
him,  go  about  to  flatter  and  carefs,  to  bend  and 
bring  him  over,  to  bribe  and  to  compound  with 
him  ;  nay,  I  might  tremble  to  fay  it,  fome  think  j 
even  to  brave  and  dare  him,  to  lnarle  and  grum- 
ble, to  take  things  ill,  and  be  exceeding  angry  at 
him.    Cafar  bad  his  Pilot  hoift  Sails  boldly,  and 
fear  nothing  tho'  Winds  and  Seas,  and  Stars  2nd 
Fate  were  againft  him,  but  buoy  himfelf  up  with 
this  Confidence,  in  oppofition  to  all  Difficulties, 

That  He  who  had  Qefar  aboard,  could  not  mifcarry 

Augustus,  after  having  been  Tempeft-beaten  at  Sea, 
took  upon  him  to  fet  Neptune  at  Defiance,  and  by 
way  of  Revenge,  ordered  his  Image  to  be  taken 
away  from  among  the  reft  of  the  Gods,  and  ex- 
cluded the  folemn  Proceffion  at  the  Ludi  Circenfa 
Xerxes  fcourged  the  Seas,  and  fent  a  Challenge  to 
Mount  Mhos.  The  Thracians>  when  it  Thunders 
and  Lightens,  fhoot  Arrows  up  againft  Heaven, 
witli  all  their  Mighc,  that  by  this  means  they  may 
bring  the  Gods  to  Reafon,  And  chere  gees  a 

Sccry 
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Story  of  a  certain  Chriftian  King,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing Country,  whom  when  God  hadfeverely  cha- 
ltized,  he  fwore  he  would  be  revenged  on  him  ; 
and  to  make  his  Words  good,  commanded,  That 
for  Ten  Tears  next  enfuhg,  no  Per/on  within  his  Domini" 
otjs  (IwulJ  dare  to  put  up  any  Prayers  to  God,  or  make 
mention  of  his  Name  any  other  way. 

*  Nought  is  too  hard  for  Man. 

Grown  Giants  in  Impiety. 

Our  Impious  Folly  dares  the  Sky. 

We  dare  ajfault  Jove'/  glorious  Throne, 

Nor  (fill  averfe  to  his  Command  ) 

Will  we  permit  his  lifted  Hand 

To  lay  his  Thunder  down.  Creech. 

But  not  to  infift  longer  upon  fuch  prodigious  Ex^ 
travagances,  Does  not  the  general  Temper  and 
Praftice  of  Mankind  juftifie  that  Chara&er  given 
by  Pliny  }  That  no  Creature  is  more  mijerable9  and  yet 
none  more  proud  than  Man  ?  For,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
forms  to  himfelf  vaft  Conceits  of  the  particular 
Love,  and  Regard,  and  tender  Care  God  hath 
for  him,*  thinks  himfelf  the  chief,  the  only  Fa* 
vourite  of  Heaven,-  and  yet  this  Darling  ferves  him 
after  a  moft  unbecoming  manner,  and  worfe  than 
the  pooreft  and  moft  delpicable  of  all  his  Creatures. 
How  then  fliall  we  reconcile  thefe  Extremes  ?  How 
<pan  a  Life  fo  wretched,  a  Homage  fo  poor  and 
bafe,  meet  and  dwell  together  in  the  fame  Perfon, 
with  fuch  glorious  Notions  of  Himfelf,  and  a  Pre- 
ference fo  vaftly  great  above  all  the  Creation  be- 


*  Audax  lapeti  genus  ■ 

Nil  mortal i bus  arduum. 
Cesium  ipfum  petimus  ffulritiS,  neque 

Per  noftrum  patimur  feel  us 
Jracunda  Jovetn  ponerc  fuimina.      Herat.  Lih  i.  Od. 

fides  ? 
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fides  ?  Is  not  This  to  be  an  Angel  and  a  Swine  at 
once  ?  And  indeed  Men,  who  entertain  thefe  Opi- 
nions, and  diflionour  God,  by  living  in  a  Difagree- 
ment  with  them  (as  the  generality  of  Mankind  do) 
muft  be  content  to  bear  the  Reproach  of  a  great 
Philofopher  to  fome  Vicious  and  Hypocritical 
Chriftians  ,•  That  they  were  the  kraveft  Fellows  in  tie 
World  at  talking,  but  the  fitifullefi  and  mojl  contemptible 
Wretches  in  their  Lives  and  Aclions* 

We  are  apt  to  think  our  Selves  of  Moment,  and 
great  Confequence  to  Go  J,  to  the  World,  and  to  Na- 
ture in  general.  That  all  Thefe  are  in  great  Pain 
and  Anxiety  upon  our  Account ;  That  They  only 
watch  for  our  Safety  and  Prefervation ;  and  This 
makes  us  look  upon  Calamitous  Accidents  with  Sur- 
pi  ife  ,•  but  efpecially,  to  be  perfe&ly  aftonifh'd  at 
Decth>  as  if  it  were  a  raoft  ftrange  Thing  how 
That  fhould  break  in  upon  us,  notwithftanding 
lb  many  Guards  that  keep  Centry  about  our  Per- 
fons,  and  are  all  (  as  we  imagine  )  concern'd  to  fe- 
cure  us  from  it.  For  this,  among  other  Reafons, 
few  People  ever  perfuade  themfelves  that  any  Hour 
is  their  laft;  but  almoft  every  Body,  fuffers  him- 
feif  to  be  cheated  with  falfe  Hopes,  at  the  very 
Inftant  of  expiring.  And  what  is  all  This  but  Pre- 
emption? We  think  our  felves  too  fignificant ;  and 
fondly  fancy,  that  this  whole  Univerfe  muft  bear 
a  part  in  our  Death;  that  fome  great  and  general 
Revolution  will  happen  upon  it  ,•  that  all  things 
decay  in  proportion  with  our  own  Bodies,  and  fail 
one  another  in  the  fame  Degrees  They  fail  Us; 
That  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  but  They  muft  all 
undergo  the  fame  fatal  Shock,  the  fame  Difiblution 
that  We  do.  And  in  this  Univerfal  Delulion,  Man- 
kind live,  like  People  upon  the  Water,  who,  when 
their  own  Veffel  moves,  feem  to  draw  Houfes, 
and  Towns,  and  Heaven,  and  Earth  along  with 
them.    No  [?cdy  cenfsders  that  he  is  fmgle,  and 

but 
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but  One  ;  a  very  fmall  and  inconfiderable  Part  of 
the  Creation  :  One  out  of  many  Millions,  whom 
few  have  any  Intereft  in,  and  perhaps  fewer  yet 
are  the  worfe  for  loofing  ;  and  the  Matter  is  fo 
far  from  every  Body's  going  along  with  him,  that 
fcarce  any  Body  will  10  much  as  mils  him  when 
he  is  gone  no  more  than  a  Grain  of  Sand  diini- 
niflies  the  Sea-fhore,  or  the  falling  of  a  Star, 
changes  the  Face  of  the  Sky. 

Then  again;  Man  pleafes  himfelf,  that  theHea- 
.  ven,  the  Stars,  and  all  that  Glorious  Movement 
over  our  Heads,  and  indeed  the  whole  Frame  and 
Order  of  this  Material  World,  was  thus  created 
and  conftituted  merely  for  his  Sake  :  As  if  that  De- 
scription of  the  Heathen  were  his  due,  That  *  fi 

*  many  Gods  were  perpetually  Ambitious,  and  contend'ir.r 
about  his fingle  Perfon.  And  this  is  a  very  extrava- 
gant Imagination  indeed.  He  is  lodged  here  in  the 
laft  and  loweft  Story  of  the  World,  at  a  great  di- 
fiance  from  the  jfctherial  Roof;  a  Place,  that  in 

[  comparifon  of  the  purer  Regions  above  us,  may  be 
call'd  the  Sink  of  the  World,  where  all  the  Lees 

5  and  Dregs  fettle,  with  Creatures  of  the  meaneit 
Condition,  and  liable  to  receive  all  thole  Evacua- 
tions  of  Rain  and  Vapoun,  which  fail  down  upon 
his  Head  ;  nay,  from  Thefe  he  receives  his  very 
Subfiftence;  he  lies  open  to  Accidents,  chat  belet 
and  opprefs  him  on  every  Side ;  and  yet  this  poor 
Wretch  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  Mafter  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Univerie.  Tis  true  in- 
deed, Almighty  God  hath  given  him  a  Dominion 

•  over  fome  of  his  Fellow  Creatures ;  and  it  is  like- 
wife  true,  that  the  relt  over  which  he4rath  not 
the  fame  Dominion,  are  co^triv'd  for  his  Mighty 
Benefit  and  Convenience  ;  but  it  will  not  follow 

*  Tot  «rci  urnim  caput  tumukumtes  Deos. 

from 
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from  hence ,  that  the  whole  Creation  had  no 
other  End  than  his  Service ;  nor  that  chofe  vaft 
Globes  of  Light,  and  fo  many  Pure  Incorrupti- 
ble Bodies,  whofe  leaft  Virtue  is  not  diftinfily 
known,  and  which  he  muft  be  content  to  gaze 
at  with  Wonder  and  Aftonifhment,  were  fram'd 
and  are  continued  in  this  Regularity  and  Perpetui- 
ty of  Motion,  for  Man  only.  From  hence,  it  is 
confeft,  this  Indigent  Wretch  derives  his  Food,  his 
Maintenance,  and  unfpeakable  Conveniences ; 
the  Rays,  the  Beauty,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  the 
Rain,  and  Dew,  and  other  Diftillations  from  Hea- 
ven cherifh  and  fuftain  him,-  and  This,  no  doubt, 
was  one  Intent  of  the  bountiful  God  that  made 
them.  But  fliall  we  prefume  to  determine  from 
hence,  that  this  was  the  Sole  Intent  and  Vkci 
them  ?  Shall  we  call  the  Heavens  and  the  Elements 
our  Own,  and  pretend  that  Their  Motions  are  on- 
ly fo  many  Tasks  for  Our  Profit  ?  This  were,  as 
if  the  Beggar  fhould  call  himfelf  Proprietor  of  the 
Wealth  out  of  which  he  is  reliev'd  ,•  and  the  Bene- 
fits in  this  Cafe  are  fo  general,  fo  far  from  bein? 
confin'd  to  Man  alone,  that  the  meaneft  Fowl  of 
the  Air  may  as  well  make  the  fame  Pretentions; 
nay,in  fome  Senfe,thefe  Creatures  may  make  them 
better  ,•  for  Man,  who  receives  Conveniences, te^1 
fome  Inconveniences  too  from  the  Bodies  above 
him  ,•  he  hath  none  of  them  at  his  own  Difpo&l 
he  cannot  understand  how  far  their  Efficacy  ^ 
extend  ,•  nor  make  any  certain  Conclufions,  wfaj 
will  be  hereafter,*  and  this  puts  him  into  perpetual 
Uneafineffes,  and  Fears  and  Amazements,  left  th'efc 
Bodies  fhould  not  keep  their  Couffe,  nor  ihed  pro- 
pitious Influences,  but  occafion  barren  and  ficM? 
Seafons,  and  fo  every  thing  fhould  prove  Unkind- 
ly and  in  Confufion  ,•  and  under  the  Weight  °* 
thefe  Apprehenfions  he  lies  and  trembles,  for  what 

fliall  fall  upon  him  from  Thofe  very  Bodies,  oi 
r  1  which 
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which  he  vainly  thinks  himfelf  Lord  and  Matter ; 
Whereas  Beafts,  as  they  receive  the  fame  Advan- 
tages of  Life  and  Subflance  with  our  Selves,  fo 
they  receive  it  without  any  Difturbance  of  Mind, 
or  difquieting  Prefaces  of  the  Future  yea,  and 
without  any  of  thole  difcontented  Murmurs  and 
Complaints  at  what  is  paft  too,  which  reftlefs  and 
:  ungrateful  Man  is  ever  bewailing  himfelf  in.  I 
conclude  this  Obfervation  with  that  Paffage  of  ' 

*  Seneca  j  *  We  art  not  the  proper  Caufe  of  the  World's  en- 
joying  the  fever  a  I  Seafons,  and  their  Vicifjitudts ;  Thofe 

3  Things  are  order  d  by  haws  peculiar  to  tbemfclves,  in  the 
ohfervance  whereof  the  Will  and  Turpofcs  of  God  art 
executed.  We  think  too  highly  of  our  felves,  if  we  fup- 
fofe  we  are  of  fuch  Worth  and  Conference  y  that  Juch  and 

I  fo  many  Glorious  Motions  jhould  be  contrived  merely  for 
our  fakes}  nor  is  our  Correfpondence  with  Heaven  jo  in- 

•  timate,  that  all  the  ufe  of  the  Stars  flwuld  be  to  direct, 
■  or  to  declare  our  Fortunes. 


Note.  cc  Some  Perfons,  fince  the  Improvement  of 
Aftronomy,  have  given  us  jufter  Notions  of  the 
Magnitude  of  thele Heavenly  Bodies,-  that  feve- 
ral  of  them  equal,  and  fome  very  much  exceed 
the  Proportion  of  this  Earthly  Globe,-  have  en- 
$  "  tertaind  Notions  of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds,  fur- 
1  u  nifh'd  with  Inhabitants,  as  different  from  Thofe 
1  "  we  know,  as  the  Regions  they  inhabit  are.  A 
"  Notion,  which  1  only  mention  upon  this  Occa- 
;  fC  fion,  to  hint,  that  there  may  be  many  Ufes  un- 
ff  known  to  us,  ferved  by  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ; 
ff  And  becaufe  the  Opinion  feems  to  carry  no 


cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 


*  Non  nos  caufa  mundo  fumus,  hyemem  aeftaremq;  refere^di, 
fins  ifta  leges  habenr  quibus  divina  exercenmr  *,  nimis  nos 
fufpicimus,  i\  digni  nobis  videmnr,  propter  qms  tanta  movean- 
tur.  Non  tanta  ccelo  nobifcum  ibcietas  eft,  ut  nolfro  fato  lie 
ille  quoque  fiderum  fulgor. 

"  Impiety 
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€e  Impiety  at  all  in  it,  but  pretends  to  confult  the 
cc  Glory  of  God,  by  exciting  Men  to  a  greater 
u  Admiration  of  his  Infinite  Power,  and  Wifdom, 
u  and  Goodnefs,  exerted  in  fo  much  a  greater  Va- 
"  riety  of  Creatures,  than  what  we  are  or  can  be 
u  acquainted  with,  I  thought  it  not  amifs  to  in- 
«  fert  it  here   though,  as  I  faid,  'tis  a  Notion  on- 
"  ly    and  what,  as  we  cannot  have  an  abfolute 
€C  Certainty  for,  fo  we  have  none  againft  it. 
"  If  Reafon  give  any  Countenance  to  this  Specu- 
<c  lation,  Revelation  no  where  forbids  it.  For 
€C  Mofes,  who  made  it  his  Bufinefs  to  defcribe  the 
"  World  we  inhabit,  had  no  Reafon  to  mention 
<f  Others,  in  which  we  have  no  Concern ;  and 
€C  his  not  mentioning  Them,  was  agreeable  to  the 
<c  Defign  of  his  Hiftory   but  does  not  exclude 
"  the  Reality  or  Poflibility  of  any  fuch  other  Sy- 
"  ftems,  as  were  foreign  to  his  Purpofe,  and  fo 
"  in  no  Degree  neceffary  to  be  taken  Notice  of. 
cc  The  Reader,  if  he  be  defirous  of  farther  Satif- 
"  fadion  in  this  Point,  may  pkafe  to  confuk  the 
«  Eighth  of  Dr.  Bentkys  Excellent  Sermons  againft 

€S  jitbeifm.  p.  4,  &c. 

e  As  for  the  Things  here  below  upon  the  Earth, 
'Mm*,  that  is,  Beafts  and  all  Living  Creatures,  Man  looks 
upon  them  with  Scorn  and  Contempt,  as  if  they 
were  of  no  Confederation  at  all.  Forgetting,  that 
they  are  form5  d  by  the  Hands  of  the  fame  Almighty 
Artificer,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  Riches  and 
Poffeffions  of  the  fame  Lord  ;  That  the  iame 
Earth  is  our  Common  Mother,  and  that  They  and 
He.  are  of  the  fame  Family;  and  confequently 
ought  not  to  be  flighted  and  difdained,  as  if  they 
were  worthy  no  part  of  his  Concern,  nor  bore  any 
Relation  at  all  to  Him.  Hence  it  is,  that  thele 
Poor  Creatures  are  fo  much  abufed ;  and  treated 
with  an  Infolence  and  Crueky,  that  flies  back 
upon  Their  and  Otfr  Common  Matter,-  for  it  15 
r  an 
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an  Affront,  and  an  Impiety,  to  deal  thus  by  any 
Thing  of  His  making,  fuch  as  he  does  not  only 
own,  but  exprefs  a  Tendernefs  for  ;  thinks  them 
.worthy  his  own  Care,  and  hath  appointed  cer- 
tain Laws  for  their  Benefit  and  Prefervation  ;  fuch 
as,  tho'  inferior  to  Us  in  the  moft  valuable  Parts, 
yet  he  feems  in  fome  Things  to  have  given  the 
Advantage  to  ,•  nay,  fuch  as,  in  feveral  Inftances, 
fhame  and  reproach  our  Follies,  and  are  therefore 
recommended  in  Scripture,  as  Matters  for  Man  to 
be  fent  to  School  to.  But  this  hath  been  already 
mentioned  in  another  Chapter. 

It  is  indeed  a  Do&rine  commonly  receiv'd,  that 
the  World  -was  made  for  Man,  and  Man  for  God  ;  which 
in  fome  Senfe  is  certainly  true,  and  what  I  have 
faid  is  no  Derogation  from  it.  For,  befides  that  In- 
ftru&ion,  which  all  the  Creatures  in  general  con- 
tribute to,  whether  thofe  above  or  below  us  ; 
Thofe  ufeful  Hints  and  Reflections  they  minifter 
concerning  Almighty  God,  Our  Selves,  and  Oar 
Duty  :  Some  fort  of  Ufe,  with  regard  to  Profit, 
or  Serviceablenefs,  or  Delight,  maybe  drawn  from 
every  one  of  them  in  particular.  From  that  Part 
above  us,  which  we  have  a  lefs  diftind  Knowledge 
of,  and  which  is  not  at  all  in  our  Difpofel  This 
Firmament  fo  nobly  vaulted,  fo  richly  deck'd  with 
light,  and  all  thofe  rolling  Fires  above  us  The 
Advantage  Man  receives  from  them,  is  that  of 
Contemplation  only.  His  Soul  by  thefe  is  raifed 
and  tranfported  to  admire  and  to  love,  to  fear  and 
to  honour,  and  to  pay  moft  profound  Reverence 
to  the  Almighty  Mafter  and  Maker  of  fo  Glorious 
a  Frame.  In  this  refped  it  was  no  ill  Remark  of 
<dn<ixagoras9  that  Man  was  created  to  contemplate  Hea- 
ven ;  and  fome  of  the  Old  Philofophei  s  according- 
ly gave  him  the  Title  of  From  the 
Creatures  in  this  lower  World,  he  reaps  Advan- 
tage and  Affiftance,  receives  great  Supplies,  and 
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Service  properly  fo  called.  But  for  Men  to  per- 
fuade  themfelves,  that  God,  in  making  all  thefe 
Things,  had  no  other  End  in  his  Thoughts  and 
Defigns,  but  purely  to  conlult  the  Convenience  of 
Mankind  :  This  is  too  great  a  Stretch  upon  the 
Do&rine  mention  d  juft  now,  and  an  Arrogance 
which  I  think  may  very  defervedly  be  charged 
wich  all  that  Fcliy  and  Prefumption  I  have  laid 
upon  ir. 

The  laft,  but  principal  Inftance  of  this  Pre- 
fumption, hath  Man  for  its  Objeft  ;  and  this  muft 
be  confider'd  with  regard  to  Wwfelf,  or  to  his  Fel- 
lows ;  Within,  as  to  the  forming  of  his  Judgment 
and  private  Opinions  or  Without,  as  thofe  Senti- 
ments are  imparted  by  converfing  with  other  Peo- 
ple. And,  upon  this  Occafion,  we  will  infill  upon 
Three  Things,  as  fo  many  Topicks  in  clofe  Con- 
nexion and  Confequence  upon  one  another  ;  by 
which  Mankind  betray  at  once  their  great  Wtak 
n  fs  and  great  Prefumption  ;  and,  in  both,  great  Folk 
The  firlt  of  thefe  confiils  in  Believing  and  Dif- 
believing.  (I  meddle  not  here  with  Religion,  or 
Divine  Faith,  but  defire  my  Reader  to  recoiled 
what  was  faid  in  the  Preface,)  Where  Two  con- 
trary Vices  are  obfervable,  which  are  exceeding 
commcn  in  Humane  Life.  One  of  thefe,  and  the 
more  general  of  the  two,  is  Levity  and  Credulity ; 
that  is,  a  Difpofition  to  receive  Things,  and  be  per- 
fuaded  too  eafily,  upon  the  flighted  Inducements; 
fo  that  to  gain  our  Aflent,  any  the  leaft  Circum- 
ftance  of  Probability,  or  Pretence  of  Authority,  is 
fufficient.  This  is  the  EfFed  of  Eafinefs  and  Sim- 
plicity in  the  worft  Senfe  of  the  Word ;  a  Softnefs 
and  Weaknefs  of  Mind,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in 
mean  Parts  and  Education,  the  Ignorant  and  Ef- 
feminate, the  Superihtious  and  Fanciful,  Men  of 
great  Zeal,  and  little  Judgment,  which  are  all  like 
Wax,  always  in  a  readinefs  to  receive  any  new 

Im- 
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Irnpreflion,  and  fuffer  Themfelves  to  be  led  about 
by  the  Ears  with  every  idle  Story.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  fee  the  greateft  Part  of  the  World  carry 'd 
about  with  every  Blaft  of  Opinion,  and  pofleis  d 
with  Notions,  before  either  Age  or  Maturity  of 
Judgment  render  rhem  capable  of  choofing  ,•  and 
accordingly  Thefe  Opinions  are  not  the  refult  of 
Confederation  and  Choice,  but  the  PrepolTeflions  of 
Time  and  Cufiom  ;  the  Rudiments  of  their  Infancy, 
the  Mode  of  their  Country,  or,  it  may  be,  mere 
Chance,  have  taken  faft  hold  of  them  ;  fo  faft, 
that  they  are  infeparably  wedded  to,  abfolutely 
fubdu'd  and  enflavd  by  them  ;  and  no  Arguments 
are  able  to  loofen  thefe  Prejudices,  and  let  their 
Minds  at  liberty  from  them.   *  Some  violent  Gu[h  of 

Wind  drives  them  upon  an  Opinion,  and  there  they  cling, 
as  if  they  were  to  fave  themfelves  from  a  Storm,  by  keep- 
ing dofe  to  that  Rock.  Thus,  indeed,  the  World  is  ma- 
nag' d  ,•  We  take  Things  upon  Truft,  and  depend 
upon  other  People,  f  Each  Mm  is  willing  to  fave 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  Examining  ,•  and  had  rather 
believe  than  judge  :  A  Mi  flake  that  hath  pajfed  thro- 
many  Hands  fucccffively,  turns  and  tumbles  us  about  at 
Pleafure  :  And  all  this  from  a  Cufiom  ofajfenting  too  ea- 
fily,  which  is  exceeding  dangerous  and  unfaithful.  Now 
this  Credulity,  fo  common  in  the  World,  tho'  it  be 
really  a  very  great  Inftance  of  Weaknefs,  yet  is  ic 
not  without  a  large  Mixture  of  Trefumption  too  : 
For,  to  receive  and  ftick  by  Opinions,  and  main- 
tain them  for  certain  Truths,  without  knowing  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  Matter,  this  is  too  much  in  all 
Confcience    and  therefore  fome  little  Enquiry  is 


"  Veluti  tempeftate  delati  ad  quamcunq;  difciplinam,  tanquam 

ad  faxum  adhx-rdcunr. 


t  Unufquifq;  mavult  credere  quam  judicare,  verfat  nos  & 
prxcipicat  craditus  per  mauus  error  ;  Ipfa  confuetudo  aflkntien- 
di  periculofs  &  Iubrica. 
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made  into  the  Caufes,  and  Reafons,  and  Confe- 
quences,  tho'  none  at  all  is  made  concerning  the 
Truth  of  the  Thing.    We  commonly  ask,  What 
account  can  be  given  of  This  ?  or,  What  can  be 
the  manner  of  bringing  that  about  ?  all  along  ta- 
king the  Matter  of  Faft  for  granted,  and  that 
Things  really  are  as  they  are  reprefented  ;  when 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  if.    We  write  Tratis,  ma- 
nage Arguments,  engage  in  Bifputes,  enquire  cu- 
rioufly  after  Caufes  and  EfFeds  of  a  Thoufand 
Things,  which  never  had  any  Foundation  in  Na- 
ture   and  the  whole  Argument  on  both  fides  is 
falfe.    One  contends  it  is  This  way,  another  That 
way,  and,  in  truth,  it  neither  is,  nor  ever  was.  Any 
way  at  all.    How  many  Jefts  and  Banters,  pre- 
tended Miracles,  fham  Vifions,  and  counterfeit  Re- 
velations, have  crafty  People  impofed  upon  Ours, 
and  fome  late  Ages  of  the  World  ?  And  why  fhould 
a  Man  believe  fuch  Pretenfions  to  Events,  neither 
Humane  nor  Natural,  when  they  may  be  confound- 
ed and  difproved  by  Natural  and  Humane  Me- 
thods   when  Reafon  can  lay  nothing  for  them, 
and  Revelation  is  fo  far  from  giving  them  Coun- 
tenance, that  it  fays  a  great  deal  againft  them  ? 
Truth  and  Falfhood  have  Faces  and  Features  alike; 
Their  Mien,  their  Relifti,  their  Motions  refemble 
one  another,  and  the  fame  Eye  judgeth  of  them 

both.  *  Truth  and  Fnljlwod  (fays  one )  border  fo  clofe 
upon  one  another,  th*t  a  Wife  Man  Jlwuld  not  trufi  him- 
f elf  upon  the  Brink  of  them y  but  wo  ve  warily ,  for  fear  of 
jiid'njg  into  the  Wrong.  No  Man  ought  to  be  belie- 
ved concerning  Matters  above  the  Power  and  Un- 
demanding of  a  Man  ;  except  he  come  with  Au- 
thority from  above,  and  bring  fuch  Credentials 
along  with  him,  as  are  fupernatural,  and  exceed  the 
Operations  of  Humane  Strength    and  fuch  no  Te- 


*  Ira  funt  flnitima  falfa  verisfut  in  praxipitem  locum  non  de- 
beat  fe  fapiens  commictere.     .  ftimony 
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1  ftimony  can  be,  but  the  Divine.  But  it  is  to  God 
alone  that  this  Prerogative  of  Right  belongs,  To  be 
believed  in  whatever  he  fays,  for  this  fmgle  Rea- 

:  fon,  becaufe  He  fays  it. 

t     The  other  Vice  oppofite  to  This,  is  a  ftupid  and 
:  obftinate  Raflmefs,  which  condemns  at  all  Adven- 
:  tures,  and  rejects  every  Thing  for  falfe,  which  Men 
;  either  do  not  underitand,  or  are  loath  to  believe  ; 
:  and  therefore  will  by  no  means  have  that  true, 
which  Intereftor  Inclination  makes  them  wifti  may 
not  be  fo.    This  is  a  Property  more  efpccially  vifi- 
;  ble  in  fuch  as  abound  in  their  own  Senle,  and  think 
.  Themfelves  more  capable  and  more  judicious  than 
i  their  Neighbours,'  fuch  as  Pedantick  Pretenders  to 
Learning,  Men  addicfted  to  Difpute,  and  Thofe  that 
are  violent  in  any  Party,  whether  of  Church  or 
State.    They  fancy  fome  little  Sharpnefs  in  their 
•  Wit,  and  that  They  fee  further  into  Things  than  the 
;  Generality  of  People  do  ,•  and  This,  with  a  Byafsof 
their  own  within,  makes  them  forward  and  fierce  £ 
They  take  upon  them  to  determine  every  Thing 
with  an  Air  of  Authority,  and  expeft,  that  their 
Sentence  fhould  be  receivd  for  Law.   This  Vice  is 
yet  worfe  and  greater  than  the  former  ,•  for  it  is  the 
Extremity  of  Folly  and  Madnefs,  to  think  we  know 
the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Poflibilities     the  fecret 
Springs,  and  full  Extent  of  Nature  ;  that  We  can 
comprehend  the  Operations  of  God,  and  pro- 
nounce what  He  is  able,  and  what  He  will  pleafe  to 
do ;  to  meafure  all  Truth  and  Fallhood  by  our  own 
Capacities  and  Underftandings  ,•  and  yet  This 
ought  to  be  the  Meafure  of  True  and  Falfe,  to  ju- 
ftify  the  Confidence  and  the  Fiercenefs,  which 
thefe  fort  of  Men  exprefs  in  all  their  Difputes  and 
Definitions  of  Things :  For  this  is  the  Eternal  Jar- 
gon they  run  you  down  with,  That's  Nonfenfe,  That's 
Falfe,  Thats  Imfojjible  and  Abfurd.    And  yet  how 
many  Things  are  there,  which  for  a  time  have  been 
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thought  extremely  ridiculous,  and  reje&edas  impol- 
fible,  and  afterwards  have  brought  fuch  Evidence 
of  their  Truth,  that  we  have  been  forcd  to  ac- 
knowledge and  yield  to  them  ;  nay, and  after  Thefe 
have  been  cftablifli'd,  we  have,  by  Them,  been  led 
to  the  entertaining  of  Others  yet  more  furprizing 
and  odd  than  the  former  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  many  that  have  been  receiv'd  for  Gofpe), 
have  in  time  loft  all  their  Veneration  and  Credit, 
and  been  difcover'd  to  be  mere  Errors,  and  Impo- 
ftures,  and  idle  Fancies  ? 
8.        The  Second  Inftance  of  this  kind,  which,  indeed, 
affirm-  is  an  ufual  and  a  natural  Conllquence  of  thefcr- 
inzand    mer   js  ^  bejng  p(j;tjve  and  (tiff  in  affertingor 
ing%        denying,  approving  or  condemning,  according  as 
we  have  been  led  to  entertain  or  rejed:  Opinion^ 
without  fufiicient  Grounds  for  our  Belief  or 
ftruft.    This  differs  from  the  former  only  in  de- 
gree, excepting  that  itaddsPeremptorinefs  and  Ob- 
flinacy  to  it,  and  fo  the  Preemption  is  worfennd 
more  apparent.    That  Eafmejs  and  Credulity  hardens 
in  time3and  by  degreesttegenerates  into  a  Self-Ccnctf 
and  Vofuivemfs)  which  no  Arguments  can  conquer, 
noPerfuafions  move  or  corred.  Nay,fometimesthe 
Humouris  carry'd  on  fo  far,that  Men  are  more  eager 
m  afferting  what  they  do  not  know,  than  what  they 
do.    *  Men  ferfuade  themfelves  more  firmly  aft  he  Thing 
they  leafl  undcrftandy  and  ajjint  with  greater  reading  tt 
Taints  dark  and  myfitrioitSy  that  they  mty  he  thouglx ^ 
comfrzhmd  what  really  they  do  net,  and  from  a  naWti 
eagerntfs  of  the  Mind,  that  catches  at  e'very  Thing  grt(- 

dily.  It  is  counted  a  Reflexion,  to  be  out  at  any 
Point  that  is  darted  ,•  or  to  yield  a  Difpute,  in 
which  a  Man  is  once  engag'd  ;  and  therefore  Men 
difcourfe  with  Refolution  and  Obftinacy,and  great 
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Affurance,  and  come  ready  fix'd  and  determin'd 
1  to  maintain  their  Ground  at  any  rate,  how  little 
foever  they  have  to  offer  in  Defence  of  ic.  Now 
this  exceeding  Politivenefs,  and  abounding  in  one's 
:  own  Senfe,  are  commonly  Signs  of  Brutality  and 
Ignorance,  attended  with  Arrogance  and  Folly. 

The  Third,  which  is  a  natural  Produdt  ofthofe  9» 
Two,  and  the  very  Top  and  Extremity  of  Pre-  j 
fumption,  is,  The  perfuading  others,  recommending^*  *' 
and  propagating  our  own  Opinion  ,•  and  this,  not 
in  a  mild  and  gentle  Method  of  fair  Reafoning  ; 

*  but  with  Authority,  and  in  a  Dogmatical  way 

*  to  impofe  it,  as  if  they  were  oblig'd  in  Duty  to 
- .  believe  us,  and  ought  not  to  ask  Queftions,  or  doubt 

of  any  Thing  we  fay.   Now  what  infupportable 

*  Tyranny  and  Ufurpation  is  This  ?  He  that  hath  re- 

*  ceiv'd  an  Opinion,  reckons  it  a  Work  of  Charity  to 

*  win  others  over,  and  convince  as  many  as  he  can 
\  of  it  too  ,*  and  for  the  better  effe&ing  this  Cha- 
ritable Defign,  he  gives  it  all  the  Strength  and  Ad- 
vantage he  can  ;  reprefents  every  thing  in  its  beft 
Light,  and  adds  from  his  own  Invention,  as  much 
more,  as  he  thinks  may  be  for  hisPurpofe,  to  make 

1  amends  for  any  Defed  or  Oppofition,  which  he 
fufpe£ts  may  be  met  with,  from  the  Apprehenfion 
of  the  Perfon  he  propofes  the  Matter  to.  And,  ger 
nerally  fpeaking,  there  is  not  any  thing  for  which 
Men  are  more  tenderly  concern'd,  than  for  the 
putting  about  their  Opinions,  and  gaining  as  many 
Profclytes  as  they  can.  *  No  Man  is  content  to  be  mi- 
ftaken  alone,  but  every  one  draws  in  others  into  the  fame 

Error  with  himfelf  Nay,  fo  zealous  are  Men  in 
this  Particular,  that  where  ordinary  Means  of  Per- 
fualion  are  found  infufficient,  theDefed  is  fupply'd 
by  Violence  and  Terror,  Sword,  and  Fire,  and  Faggot. 

*  Nemo  fibi  tancum  errar>  fed  aliis  err  or  is  Caufa  5c  Author 
eft. 
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This  is  properly  the  Vice  of  Dogmatical  and  Am- 
bitious People  ;  fuch  as  aim  at  abfolute  Dominion, 
and  would  fain  be  governing  and  prefcribing  to  all 
the  World.  And,  for  the  facilitating  this  Dtfign, 
and  to  captivate  Mens Underftandings, they  make 
ufe  of  Two  Artifices.  The  Tirft  is.  To  lay  down 
fome  general  Propofitions,,  which  are  term'd  FuvL- 
mental  Principles  ;  and  iuch  as  mult  be  preluppolcd 
and  granted  on  all  Hands;  and  from  Thefe,  they 
tell  you,  you  muft  be  lb  far  from  departing,  that 
you  are  not  allow'd  fo  much  as  to  diipute,  orai- 
mit  the  leaft  Doubt,  whether  they  be  true  or  not. 
Upon  thefc  they  raife  what  Superftru&ure  they 
plenle,  and  fo  bring  the  Worid  over  to  their  fide; 
which  hath  been  a  very  fucccGful  Cheat,  in  pro- 
pagating many  grofs  Errors,  and  giving  Authori- 
ty to  Things  abfoluccly  falfe.  And,  indeed,  the 
Fraud  lies  chiefly  in  Thole  Principles,  which  ought 
to  btTrutb's  Self-evident 3  and  clear  to  every  confin- 
ing Man  ;  but  Some  have  been  advanced  for  fuch} 
which  upon  ftrid  Examination  will  be  found,  net 
only  as  difputable,but  as  weak,  as  falfe,  as  any  of  the 
Conclufions  endeavoured  to  be  drawn  from  them  \ 
and  the  Propofitions  contrary  to  Thefe,  carry  at 
leaft  the  fame  Face  of  Probability,  and  have  as 
much  to  lay  for  themfelves. 
Co-cmi-  Seme  Eminent  Perfons,  we  know,  of  late,  have 
cus.  Para,  taken  upon  them  quite  to  alter  and  overthrow  the 
wllas.  cftablifh'd,  and  fo  long  uncontelted,  Principles  and 
Rules  of  the  Antients,  in  Aftrology,  Vbyfick,  Georm- 
try5  and  concerning  the  Nature  and  Motion  ofthe 
Winds.  Now  all  the  Propofitions  and  Notions  of 
Men  are  equal  to  be  fure,  and  ought  to  have  the 
lame  Authority  with  us,  excepting  only  fo  far  as 
Real  on  gives  one  the  Advantage  above  another. 
truth  does  not  depend  upon  the  Credit  or  Teftimo*] 
of  Man  ;  nor  are  there  any  Propofitions  that  com- 
mand an  ablbhue  Alfent,  and  whofe  Authority  is 


uncon- 
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unconteftable,  but  what  God  hath  been  pleafed  to 
reveal  the  reft  are  mere  Vanity  and  Pretence,  that 
challenge  Affent  fo  imperioufly  from  us.  Now 
thefe  Gentlemen  require  us  to  take  their  Word., 
and  fwallow  All  they  fet  before  us,  without  chew- 
ing; not  any  Tryal  or  Examination  is  allow'd 
you,  which  is  the  greateft  Injuftice  and  Tyranny 
in  the  World.  God  (as  was  obferved  before)  hath 
this  Right  incommunicable  to  any  befide  Himfelf, 
to  command  our  Affent  in  all  he  fays,  upon  this 
fcore  merely,  bccaufe  he  fays  it.  "Where.,  by  God's 
faying  it,  is  included  the  Melfage  of  all  thofe  that 
are  fent,  and  attefted  by  him,  and  not  any  imme- 
diate Revelation  intended,  and  nothing  elfe  •  for 
in  oppofition  to  fuch  Meffengers,  fo  commiffioned 
and  approv'd  it  is,  that  our  Lord  fays,  He  that  fpeak- 

tth  of  him  felfts  a  Lyar. 

The  Other  Method,  by  which  many  have  been 
drawn  into  Errors,  is  by  counterfeiting  this  Seal 
from  Heaven,  pretending  fome  new  Miracle,  or 
particular  Infpiration,  or  ftrange  Apparition,  or 
the  like  ;  a  Trick,  which  Hiftory  tells  us,  hath  been 
often  play'd  with  great  Dexterity  and  Succefs,  by 
Prin  ces,  and  Law-givers,  and  Generals  of  Armies. 
The  firft  Perfuafion  taken  from  the  Party  con- 
cern'd,  foon  gets  poffeffion  of  the  weaker  fort;  but 
this  is  fo  nice,  fo  feeble,  and  fo  frail,  that  the  leaft 
Miftake,  or  Mifmanagement  would  fpoil  and  break 
all  to  pieces  again  :  And  wonderful  ic  is  to  refled, 
what  famous  Impreffions  have  been  owing  to  poor 
and  frivolous  Beginnings.  But  when  this  Impref- 
fion  comes  abroad  into  the  World,  it  grows  to  a 
prodigious  Bulk,  and  ftretches  it  felf  fo,by  the  help 
of  Time  and  Numbers,  as  to  take  in  Men  of  bet- 
ter Senfe,  and  more  difcerning  Judgments.  For  it 
is  to  no  purpofe  then  to  kick  againft  a  general  Be- 
lief; a  Man  hath  nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  come 
*n,  and  make  One.   The  ftrongeft  Evidence,  and 
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mod  diftinguifliing  Tcft  of  Truth,  is  the  number 
of  Believers,  and  the  number  of  Years  that  have 
maintained  it :  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  Feds 
are  more  than  half the  World  in  every  Age.  But, 
notwithflanding  this  difparity,  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  fix  in  an  Opinion,  contrary  to  the  general  Senfe 
of  Mankind.  The  Fallacy  however  laft-mentiond 
hath  been  abundantly  feenin  the  many  Juggles  and 
Cheats  which  have  aftonifh'd  the  Multitude,  and 
been  palmed  upon  them  for  new  Miracles ;  but  by 
fome  Accident  or  other,  op  by  a  nicer  Obfema- 
on  of  fome  more  jealous  and  acute  than  the  reft, 
the  whole  Cheat  hath  been  dete&ed  and  expofed 
within  a  very  little  while ;  and  yet  Thefe  very 
Cheats,  if  they  had  gather'd  Strength,  and  not 
been  ftifled  in  their  Infancy,  had  done  their  Bull- 
nefs,  and  met  with  Wonder  and  Adoration  every 
where.   Thefe  Difcoveries  however  of  falfe  Mira- 
cles, and  fuchas  are  taken  upon  Truft, are  a  greater 
Confirmation  of  the  True,  fuch  as  the  Faith  of 
Chriftians  is  built  upon,*  which  have  neither  want- 
ed Time  to  ripen  them,  nor  Curiofity  of  Enqui- 
rers to  deted  them,  nor  the  Malice  ot  Enemies  to 
pervert  and  overthrow  them,  nor  the  Byafs  of 
wicked  Inclinations  to  render  Men  averie  from 
furrendring  themfelves  up  to  the  Doctrines  con- 
firmed by  them.   And  yet  in  defpite  of  all  Thefe, 
They  did,  and  do,  and  will  continue  to  prevail 
and  triumph  in  the  Minds  of  Men.    And  well  it 
were,  if  better  Care  were  taken  to  examine  all 
Pretentions  of  this  kind  very  nicely,  that  fo  the 
True  might  not  fufFer  in  their  Reputation  and  B- 
fed,  for  want  of  being  diftinguifli'd  from  the  Falls; 
and  That  poor  Shift  of  profane  Wretches  might  be 
expofed  and  beaten  down,  who  take  flielter  in  fome 
fuch  Difcoveries  as  have  been  here  mentiond,  an^ 
from  a  few  acknowledged  Impoftures,  and  fcme 

Others  which  look  fulpicioufly,  and  perhaps,  it 

care- 
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carefully  traced  up  to  their  firft  Head,  might  have 
been  found  no  better,  endeavour  to  infinuate,  that 
None  ever  were  otherwife.  It  mult  be  confeft,  in 
the  mean  while,  that  the  Things  thefe  Tricks  are 
contriv'd  to  fupport,  and  lead  Men  into,  are  a 
a  mortifying  Consideration  the  great  Variety  of 
contending  Sects  and  Religions,  and  the  infinite 
Superftitions  ftill  in  ufe  among  fome  Parts  of 
Chriftendom,  the  Ceremonies,  and  corrupt  Cuftoms 
which  are  Relicks  of  Yagan  Idolatry,  and  which 
there  is  no  bringing  the  People  off  from.  And 
now,  by  this  whole  Difcourfe,  we  fee  what  pre- 
cious Creatures  we  are,  and  what  we  are  like  to 
come  to  at  laft,  when  we  blindly  follow  fuch  blind 
Leaders. 


The 
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The  Fifth  and  Lajl  KefpeU  under 
which  M.m  was  to  he  confeder- 
ed;  confining  of  the  Differences 
hetween  Some  and  Others ;  and 
of  the  Comparifons  arifing  from 
hence. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Of  the  Difference  and  Inequality  of  Men 

in  general 

THere  is  not  any  One  Thing  in  all  this  lower 
World3  wherein  fo  great  Variety  is  obfervable^ 
as  in  Mankind  ;  not  any  general  Head  or  Species 
of  Beings,  whofe  Individuals  differ  in  fo  many, 
and  fo  diftant  Particulars  from  one  another.  If 
Vliny,  and  Herodotus,  and  Plutarch  may  be  credited; 
There  are  Men  in  fome  Places,  whofe  Form  and 
Figure  bears  but  very  little  Refemblance  to  this  of 
Ours  •  and  feveral  Mongrels  and  Medleys  between 
the  Man  and  the  Beaft.  Some  Countries  are  inha- 
bited by  Men  without  any  Head,  whofe  Eyes  and 
Mouth  are  placed  in  their  Breads ;  fome  by  Her- 
maphrodites; fome,  where  they  go  upon  all  Four ; 
fome,  where  they  have  but  One  Eye,  and  That  in 
the  middle  of  their  Forehead ;  and  a  Head  /haped 

more 
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more  like  a  Dog,  than  fuch  as  we  fee  Men  ufu- 
ally  have.  Some  Places,  where  the  lower  Part  is 
all  Fifh  ,  and  they  live  in  the  Water  where 
their  Women  bring  Children  at  Five  Years  old, 
and  live  no  longer  than  Eight where  their  Skull 
and  Forehead  is  fo  hard,  that  no  Iron  can  break 
or  enter  it,  but  rebounds  back  again  ,•  where  they 
are  transformed  into  Wolves,and  Sheep,  and  Oxen, 
and  at  laft  return  to  the  Humane  Form  again  ; 
where  they  have  no  Mouth,  and  all  the  Nourifh- 
ment  they  are  fuftained  by,  is  from  the  Smell  of 
certain  Scents.    And,  to  go  no  farther,  This  very 


have  leen  and  felt  Men,  that  have  no  Beards  at 
all  •  that  live  without  the  ufe  of  Fire,  or  Corn,  or 
Wine  j  and  Countries,  where  what  We  abomi- 
nate as  the  moft  odious  Deformity,  is  look'd  upon 
andvalud  as  the  molt  exquiiite  Beauty,-  (as  hath 
been  hinted  before.  )    As  for  the  Diverfity  of  Cu- 
ftoms  and  Manners,  That  will  be  the  Bufinefs  of 
another  Head.   What  hath  been  related  here  may 
poffibly  feem  incredible ;  but  if  it  do,  our  Point 
will  be  prov'd  without  it.    For  go  no  farther  than 
our  own  Knowledge,  and  what  infinite  Differences 
are  there  in  Faces  ?  infomuch  that  Two  are  no 
where  to  be  found,  exactly  and  in  all  Particulars 
alike.  Tis  true,  fometimes  there  happen  Miftakes 
of  one  Perfon  for  another,  becaufe  of  a  very  great 
Likenefs  between  them  ;  but  then  Thefe  always 
happen,  when  One  of  the  Parties  is  not  by.  For 
when  we  meet  them  Both  together,  the  Error  va- 
nilhes  ;  and  we  eafily  difcern  a  Difference,  which 
ferves  for  a  fufficient  Mark  of  Diftinaion  to  us, 
tho'  perhaps  it  is  fuch  a  one,  as  we  cannot  readily 
tell  what  to  call  it. 

The  Souls  of  Men  are  yet  more  various,  and  full 
of  diftinguifhing  Characters,  than  their  Bodies; 
For  there  is  in  this  refped,  not  only  a  greater  Dik 


fcovered,  and  many  now  living 
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Terence  between  Man  and  Man,  than  any  that  can 
be  diicovcr'd  between  Beaft  and  Bead:  But  (which 
is  but  a  bad  Bufmefs,  and  not  much  for  our  Ho- 
nour )  the  diftance  is  more  between  fome  Men 
and  Others,  than  it  feems  to  be  between  fome  Men 
and  Beads.  For  one  of  the  moft  excellent  and 
apprehenfive  Animals,  feems  to  make  much  nearer 
approaches  to  the  Underftanding  and  Sagacity  of 
Men  of  the  loweftForm,  than  ThofeMen  to  fome 
of  the  moft  capable  and  accomplifti'd  Perfons.  Now 
this  mighty  Difference  between  Men  proceeds  from 
inward  and  unfeen  Caufes;  from  the  Mind,  which 
confilts  of  fuch  variety  of  Parts  ,•  and  it  is  brought 
about  by  fuch  intricate  Springs  and  Principles  of 
Motion,  that  the  Contemplation  of  them  would  be 
infinite,  and  the  Degrees  depending  upon  them 
without  number. 

Now  the  laft  Part  of  our  Undertaking  for  at- 
taining to  a  right  Knowledge  of  Man,  muft  con- 
fift  of  the  Diftin&ions  and  Differences  obfervable 
in  Him  :  And  Thele  are  of  feveral  forts,  according 
to  the  different  Parts  of  which  Humane  Nature  is 
compounded,  and  the  different  Methods  and  Capa- 
cities in  which  Men  may  be  confider'd,  and  com- 
par'd  with  one  another.  At  prefent  we  will  in- 
ftance  in  Five,  which  feem  to  be  the  Principal ; 
and  of  fo  large  Extent,  that  all  the  reft  may  be  re- 
duc'd  to  them.  For,  generally  fpeaking,  all  that  is 
in  Man  is  either  Body  or  Spirit,  Natural  or  Ac- 
quired,Publick  or  Private,  Apparent  or  Secret;  and 
accordingly  this  Fifth  and  Laft  Confideration  fhall 
branch  it  felf  into  Five  Particulars,  which  fhall  be  fo 
many  Capital  Diftindions  between  Man  and  Man. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  is  Natural,  Ejfential,  and  Urn- 
verfal ;  in  which  the  whole  Man,  both  Body  and 
Mind,  are  concern'd. 

The  Second  is  principally  Natural  and  Ejftn- 
tial  ;  but  in  fome  meafure  Artificial  and  acquird 

too; 
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too ;  and  this  concerns  the  Strength  and  Capaci- 
ty of  the  Mind. 

The  Third  is  Accidental,  and  depends  upon  Men's 
Conditions  and  their  Duties  refpe&ively  the 
Ground  of  all  which  is  taken  from  the  Circum- 
Itance  of  Superiour  or  Inferiour. 

The  Fourth  is  likewife  Accidental,  and  relates  to 
Men's  particular  Profeffions,  and  different  ways  of 
Living. 

The  Fifth  and  Laft  confiders  them  with  regard 
to  the  Advantages  and  Difad<vantages,  by  which  ei- 
ther Nature  or  Fortune  hath  diftinguimed  them. 


CHAP.  XLH. 

7he  Firfl  Difference  whereby  Men  are  di- 
ftinguiffrdj  which  is  Natural,  and  Effen- 
tial,  and  derived  from  the  feVeral  Climates 
of  the  World. 

THE  Firft,  moft  remarkable,  and  univerfal 
Diftin&ion  between  fome  Men  and  Others, 
is  That  which  regards  the  whole  Perfen,  the  Mind 
and  Body  both,  and  all  the  Parts  whereof  Man  con- 
fifts.  And  This  is  deriv'd  from  the  different  Situa- 
tion of  Countries,  and  Divifions  of  the  World; 
In  proportion  to  which  there  neceffarily  fol- 
lows a  Difference  in  the  Afpeds  and  Influences  of 
the  Heavens,  the  Diftance  of  the  Sun,  the  Tempe- 
rament of  the  Air,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Soil : 
And  from  hence  Men  receive  different  Comple- 
xions, and  Statures,  and  Countenances  ,•  nay,  dif- 
ferent Manners  and  Difpoikions ;  and  different  Fa- 
culties 
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Culties  of  the  Soul  too.  *  The  Climate  Joes  not  mlj 
contribute  very  much  to  the  Strength  of  the  Bc<!)3  hut  alji 
to  the  Vigour  of  the  Mind.  At  Athens  the  Air  is  thin 
end  fine,  from  whence  the  Athenians  are  general!)  far], 
and  of  quick  Parts  :  At  Thebes  it  is  thick  and  fig), 
and  this  makes  the  Inhabitants  and  Natives  of  that  Cm- 
iry,  jluf  id  and  dull,  grcjs  and  robufi.  This  Confidera- 
tion  mov'd  Plato  to  thank  God,  that  he  was  a  Na- 
tive of  Athens  and  not  of  Thebes. 


7  Vrolifick  Rays  fljed  by  the  Partial  Sun, 
Are  not  confind  to  Seeds  and  Plants  alone  ; 
Souls  too  the  differing  Genial  Infltttnce  knowy 
And  relijh  of  the  Soil  in  which  they  grow. 

As  the  Nature  of  the  Fruits,  and  of  ether  A  nitid- 
is very  different,  according  to  the  Regions  where 
they  ipring,  and  are  bred  ;  fo  Men  likewife  owe 
their  Temper  to  their  Country  ;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count bring  into  the  World  with  them  Difpofirions 
Greater  or  Left,  to  War,  Courage, Juliice,  Tempe- 
rance, Docility,  Religion,  Chaftity,  Wit,  Good- 
neis,  Obedience,  Beauty,  Health/ and  Strength 
Upon  this  account  C)n:s  wculd  not  permit  the  IV- 
fians  to  quit  their  own  Country,  which  was  rough 
and  rocky,  for  another  that  was  champaign  and 
fmooth;  and  the  Reafon  he  gave  was,  Thatfoft 
and  pleafant  Soils  produce  Effeminate  People ;  aw 
Fruitfulnels  in  the  Ground  caufes  Earrennefs  ifl 
the  Minds  of  the  Inhabitants. 

According  to  this  Ground-work  we  •may  ere<:r 
general  Schemes  of  the  World,  by  parcelling  oul 


*  Plaga  CoAi  non  fo'um  ad  robur  Corpomm,  fed  &  wifltf' 
rum  facit.  Athenis  cenue  ci.c!nm,  c*x  quo  ctiam  acuriciis  At- 
tici  :  craifum  Thebis,  ideo  pin^ues  Thcbani  oc  vaientcs. 

t  Tiles  i'unt  heminum  meures,  quali  pater  ipfe 
Ju^itur  auftif^ri  lufttavic  lai^pide.  terrav. 
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the  Countries  of  it  into  Three  large  Divifions,  and 
the  Natives  into  as  many  Difpofitions.  The  Three 
general  Divifions  to  be  made  on  this  Occafion,  /hall 
comprehend  the  Two  Extremities  of  North  and 
South,  and  the  Middle  Region  between  them  both. 
Each  Part  or  Divifion  fliall  confift  of  Sixty  Degrees. 
The  Firft  lhali  be  plac'd  under  the  Line,  and  take 
in  Thirty  Degrees  on  each  fide  of  it  ;  that  is,  All 
that  Part  of  the  Globe  containd  within  the  Two 
Tropicks,  and  fome  fmall  Matter  more.  In  which 
Part  lie  thofe  that  are  commonly  cairdthe  Hot  and 
Southern  Countries,  and  that  which  Aftronomers 
and  Geographers  diftinguifti  by  the  Title  of  the  Tor- 
rid Zone;  Africa  and  *s£thicpia  in  the  middle  between 
Eatt  and  Weft  ;  Arabia,  Calicut,  the  Moluaues,  and 
Java  Eaft  ward ;  Peru  and  the  great  Seas  Weftward. 
The  Second  or  Middle  Divifion  goes  Thirty  De- 
grees beyond  the  former  on  each  fide,  reckoning 
from  the  Tropicks  towards  the  Poles  ,•  and  thefe  are 
the  Moderate  CI  i mates,  or  Temperate  Zones*  This 
includes  all  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Eaft  and  Weft  ;  the  greater  and  leffer  Afia 
Eaftward  ,•  and  China,  Japan,  and  America  to  the 
Weftward.  The  Third  extends  it  felf  Thirty  De- 
grees farther  yet,  which  lie  neareft  to  each  role  ; 
Thefe  are  the  Frigid  Zones,  the  Frozen  Regions, 
and  they  that  are  call'd  the  Northern  Nations,  as 
Tartar/,  Mufcovj,  EJtotilan,  Magellan,  and  all  that 

Tradt  which,  becaule  not  hitherto  fully  difcover'd, 
goes  by  the  Name  of  Terra  Incognita. 

According  to  this  general  Partition  of  the  World, 
the  Qualities  and  Difpofitions  of  the  People  are 
proportionably  different :  And  that,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  Body,  the  Mind,  Religion,  or  Manners  ; 
as  this  little  Table  here  fubjoyn'd  will  more  di- 
uin<aiy  reprefcat  the  Matter. 

C  c  For 

* 


For 


L 

As  to 
their 
Bodies. 


II. 

Their 
Minds. 


IV. 

Their 
Man- 
ners. 


rThe  Northerly  Peo- 
ple are  Tall  and 
Big  ,  Phlegma- 
tick,  Sanguine, 
White  or  light 
Tawny  ,  their 
Voices  ftrong  , 
their  Skin  loft 
and  Hairy, great 
Eaters  andDrin- 
kers,  ftrong  and 
robuft. 


"Heavy,  Dull,  Stu- 
pid,Foolifh,  cre- 
dulous, eafy  to 
be  impofed  up- 


on, inconftant 
in  their  Humors 
.   and  Opinions. 

Not  much  addicted 
toReligion,cold 
and  negligent  in 
Devotion. 


[Warlike,  Valiant, 
Hardy,  Labori- 
ous, Chafte,  not 
1  apt  to  be  Jea- 
I  lous,  Cruel,  In- 
t  humane. 
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The  Tem- 
perate 
and  Mid- 
dle Regi- 
ons are  in 
a  Mean, 
and  of  a 
Nature 
between 
thefe  two 
Extremes, 
Moderate 
and  in  a 
State  of 
Neutrali- 
ty, (as  it 
were  )  in 
all  thefe 
refpe<5ts. 
Partaking 


Book  1, 

r Southern  People  are 
Low  of  Stature, 
Small  built,  in- 
clining to  Me- 
lancholy,of  cold 
and  dry  Confti- 
tutions ,  Black 
and  Tawny,  di- 
fpofed  to  Soli- 
tude, their  Voi- 
ces fmall  and 
weak,  their  Stoa 
hard,  littleHair, 
frizled  andftag- 
gy  ,  abftemious 
and  weak. 


1 


in  fome 
meafure 
of  both 
Qualities, 
but  moft 
inclining 
to  the  Di- 
fpofitions 
of  that 
Divifion 
upon 
which 
they  bor- 
der near- 

efl, 


Ingenious ,  Apt, 
Wife,  Prudent, 
Subtle,  Pofitive 
in  their  Opini- 
ons, Obftinate, 
Unperfuadable. 


Given  to  Superffi- 

Jtion,  Studious, 
andContempla* 
tive. 


rAverfe  to  War, 
Cowardly,  U- 
fciviousjeato, 

Cruel  and  Inhu- 


mane, 


it 
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It  is  no  difficult  Matter  to  evince  the  Truth  of  1. 
thefe  Chara&ers,  andaffign  very  probable  Reafons,  TheftDif** 
why  the  Perfons  here  mentioned  fliould  thus  differ  ™jf 
from  each  other.    As  to  thofe  Differences,  which 
relate  to  the  Body ,•  we  have  Evidence  of  Senfe  for 
them,  and  our  Eyes  fupply  the  Place  of  a  Thou- 
fand  Arguments.    If  there  be  fome  excepted  Cafes 
from  the  general  Rules,  they  may  very  eafily  be 
accounted  for,  (tho*  indeed  thefe  Exceptions  are 
but  very  few )    The  mingling  and  promifcuous 
Marriages  of  feveral  Nations    the  Winds,  the  Wa- 
ters, and  particular  Situation  of  the  Places  where 
they  dwell,  may  each  of  them  contribute  to  it,  and 
all  together  may  make  a  confiderable  Alteration- 
Thus  a  very  high  and  mountainous  Country  may 
vary  remarkably  from  a  flat  under  the  fame  Lati- 
tude   nay,  this  different  Site  may  caufe  fome  Va- 
riation in  th«  very  fame  Country  or  City.  Plu- 
tarch obferves,  that  the  Humours  of  Thofe  who 
were  born  and  dwelt  in  the  upper  Town  at  A- 
thensy  were  very  diftant  from  Thofe  of  the  lower 
Town,  and  by  the  Sea-fide  about  the  Yirazan  Pore. 
A  high  Mountain  on  the  North-fide  of  a  Valley, 
will  render  the  Plain  to  the  Southward  of  it,  to  all 
Intents  and  Purpofes,  a  Southern  Climate ;  and  by 
;  the  fame  Reafon,  a  Mountain  to  the  Southward, 
which  intercepts  the  Sun,  will  give  the  Valley  be- 
yond it  the  Effeds  of  a  Northern  Climate* 

As  for  thofe  Differences,  which  relate  to  the  %l 
Mind  ;  We  know  very  well,  that  Mechanical  Im- TbtitMnd 
provements,  and  molt  Laborious  and  Handicraft: 
Arts  come  out  of  the  North,  where  the  People  are 
remarkable  for  indefatigable  Induftry  and  Toil. 
But  Learning  and  Speculative  Sciences  move  with 
the  Sun,  and  come  from  the  South  to  Us.  C*far7 
and  the  Ancients,  give  the  ^Egyptians  the  Character 
of  a  molt  Ingenious,  and  exceeding  Subtle  People  ; 
and  the  Scripture  takes  Notice,  as  one  Commcnda- 

C  c  2  tion 
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tion  and  great  Accomplifliment  of  Mcfesjh&t  he  had 
Afts  vii.  been  inftru&ed,  and  was  well  skilled  in  all  the  fVif- 
dom  of  the  *s£zyftians.  From  thence  firft  Philofo- 
phy  fet  forward  into  Europe ;  for  the  Greeks  were 
beholding  to  aAgypt  for  the  Fundamentals  and  Ele- 
ments of  Wifdom.  Greatnefs  and  State  feems  to 
have  begun  there,  by  reafon  of  the  Vigour  and 
Subtilty  of  their  Parts.  The  Guards  of  Princes, 
even  of  Them,  whofe  Dwellings  and  Dominions 
are  in  the  South,  are  ufually  compofed  of  Northerly 
Men ;  as  being  look'd  upon  to  have  more  Strength 
of  Body,  and  lefs  of  Mind  ;  fit  for  Fight  and  De- 
fence, but  not  qualify 'd  for  fubtle  Plots  and  fe- 
cret  Defigns,  nor  difpofed  to  Treachery  and  Ma- 
lice. What  was  faid  of  Hannibal,  is  true  of  thefe 
Southern  Nations,  They  are  of  a  Difpofition  that 
will  ferve  for  Great  Vices,  and  Great  Virtues,  and 
may  be  eminent  in  either  :  That  which  is  chiefly 
commendable  in  the  Northern,  is  Good-Nature, 
and  Plainnefs,  and  undefigning  Honefty.  The  in- 
termediate Sciences,  fuch  asaremix'd,  partly  Spe- 
culative, and  partly  Pra&ical ;  Politicks  (for  In- 
ftance)  and  Laws,  and  Eloquence,  and  the  like, 
are  owing  to  the  Middle  Regions  between  thofe 
Extremes,  and  mod  confpicuous  and  improved 
there.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Greateft  and 
molt  Flourilhing  Empires  and  States,  have  been 
feated  in  this  Part  of  the  World. 

As  to  our  Third  Particular :  Moft  Part  of  the  Rr 
Reli&iox  lig*ons  pra&ifed  in  the  World,  came  from  the  South; 
and  what  Mankind  generally  obferve  at  this  Day, 
is  either  what  begun  there,  or  Additions  and  Im- 
provements upon  it.  *s£gypt,  and  Arabia,  and  CbaU 
d<ea>  have  been  their  Teachers  and  Patterns  and 
Africa  is  obferv'd  to  have  more  Superllition  in  it, 
than  all  the  World  befides.  Witnefs,  the  Frequency 
of  their  Vows,  and  the  incredible  Magnificence  of 
their  Temples,   As  for  the  Northern  Nations,  O- 

far 
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Car  takes  Notice,  That  they  have  but  very  little 
Regard  to  Religion,  but  employ  and  delight  them- 
selves chiefly  in  War  and  Hunting. 

For  the  Manners  and  Difpofitwns  of  Men  in  gene- 
ral ;  look  upon  the  Firft  in  regard  to  War,  and  it 
is  moft  evident,  that  Numerous  Armies,  Military 
Arts  and  Difcipline,  Engines,  and  Inftruments,  and 
Inventions  of  this  kind,  are  originally  deriv'd  from 
:he  North.  The  Nations  which  fee  out  from  thence, 

Scythians,  and  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and  Hunns,  and 
Tartars,  and  Turks,  andGtrmans  ;  Thcfe  have  fought, 
and  fubdu'd  all  other  Nations,  and  ravag'd  the 
whole  World.    The  Devaftations  they  made,  and 
the  Barbarities  they  e*ercifed,  gave  Occafion  to 
that  Proverb,  That  all  Evil  came  out  of  the  North. 
Duels,  and  Set  Combats,  are  deriv'd  from  Them. 
Solinus  fays,  the  Northern  Nations  worfhip  the 
Blade  of  a  Sword,  ftuck  down  into  the  Earth. 
Other  People  have  not  been  able  to  conquer  them 
Not  even  the  Romans,  who  vanquifhed  the  reft  of 
the  World,  but  were  Themfelves  overcome  and  de- 
ftroy'd  by  Them.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  South 
Wind  makes  them  weak  and  faint,  and  that  in 
Proportion  as  they  advance  nearer  the  South,  they 
degenerate  and  grow  feeble    and  fo  juft  contra- 
ry, The  Southern  Nations,  when  they  move  North- 
ward, improve  their  Conftitutions,  and  feel  Them- 
felves grow  much  more  hardy  and  ftrong.  Up- 
on the  Account  of  this  Courage  and  Warlike  Spi- 
rit it  is,  that  the  Northern  People  cannot  endure 
to  be  infulted  and  tyranniz'd  over  ,•  They  are 
Enemies  to  Arbitrary  Power,  and  Abfolute  Do- 
minion ,•  are  great  Lovers  of  Liberty  ;  and  fubmit 
moft  willingly  where  the  Governments  are  Ele- 
#ive.    As  for  Chaftity  and  Jealoufy  j  In  the  North 
One  Man  hath  but  One  Wife,  (as  Tacitus  obferves) 
and  he  thinks  One  Wife  fufficient  too  ,•  They  are 
by  no  means  inclin'd  to  Jealoufy,  (fays  Munjhr) 
v  v  Cc  3  as 
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as  one  may  guefs  by  Men  and  their  Wives  bath- 
ing together  in  a  Company  of  Strangers.  Poly- 
gamy is  pra&ifed  all  over  the  whole  Southern 
Tra&.  All  Africa,  (fays  Solinus)  is  devoted  to  the 
Worfhip  of  Venus.  Southern  Men  have  a  ftrange 
Propenfion  to  Jealoufy,  and  even  die  with  the  Rage 
of  it ;  and  therefore  they  get  Eunuchs  for  their 
Securicy,  and  fet  Them  as  a  Guard  upon  their 
Women.  Thus  the  Grand  Seignior  does  in  his  Se- 
raglio, where  he  keeps  vaft  Numbers  of  Ladi^ 
(like  a  Stable  of  Mares)  to  breed  upon. 

In  Cruelty  both  Extremes  refemble  one  another; 
but  tho'  the  Effetl  be  the  fame,  the  Caufe  is  not 
fo  as  will  be  explain'd  prefently,  when  we  come 
to  confider  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Differences.  The 
moft  barbarous  Methods  of  Punifhment,  fuch  as 
Breaking  upon  the  Wheel,  and  Impaling  Men 
alive,  came  from  the  North.  The  Mercilefs  Cru- 
elties of  the  Mufcovites  and  Tartars,  are  abundantly 
notorious ;  The  Germans  (Tacitus  tells  us)  never 
punifh  Malefa&ors  by  Legal  Procefs,  but  fall  up- 
on them,  and  cut  them  to  Pieces  like  Enemies 
The  Southern  Nations  too  flay  their  Criminals  , 
alive  and  their  Defire  of  Revenge  is  fo  eager  an<j 
impatient,  that  fometimes  they  run  ftark-road,  if 
they  cannot  find  Means  to  fatisfy  it.  Between 
thefe  moft  diftant  Regions,  the  Nations  are  fall 
of  Kindnefs,  and  Good-Nature.  The  Romans  ufu- 
ally  inflated  no  greater  Punilhment,  than  that  of 
Banifhing  their  moft  grievous  Offenders.  The  Gnth 
mingled  a  ftupifying  Draught  of  Hemlock,  and 
other  Poyfonous  Drugs,  yet  fo  that  it  fhould  b* 
fweet  upon  the  Palate  and  This  they  gave  their 
condemn  d  Perfons  to  drink  and  die  with.  And 
Ckero  fays,  That  Humanity  and  Courtefy  f^01 
to  be  the  Portion  and  peculiar  Qualities  of  the 
Lejjer  Afiay  and  to  have  been  from  thence  diffoW 
oyer  the  reft  of  the  World, 

No* 
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Now,  the  True  Caufe,  from  whence  all  thefe  5*. 
Differences^  both  in  the  Perfons  and  the  Difpofiti-  c*"fc 
ons  of  Men,  proceed ;  is  no  other  than  the  inward  ^A  j^ 
natural  Heat,  being  diftributed  among  the  Peo-     * c 
pie  of  thefe  feveral  Climates,  lb  very  unequally  as 
it  is  :  For  each  Country  differs  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  thefe  Proportions  differ.  The  Northern 
Nations  have  it  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  great  Coldnefs  of  their  Air,  which 
keeps  this  Heat,  and  fhuts  it  up  clofe  ,•  as  we  find 
Cellars  in  Rocks  and  deep  Wells  hotteft  in  Whi- 
ter ,•  and,  to  go  no  farther  from  Home,  fo  are  our 
own  Breaft  and  Stomach,  becaufe  of  the  Strength 
and  Abundance  of  inward  Heat  at  that  Time. 
Now,  This  muft  needs  be  much  weaker  in  Sou- 
thern People,  becaufe  the  exceeding  Vehemence  of 
the  Scorching  Heat  without,  and  the  Force  of  the 
Sun-beam  fcatters,  and  draws  it  outwards.   As  our 
Stomachs  and  Places  under  Ground  are  cooleft  in 
Summer,  and  we  feel  our  inward  Burnings  abated 
by  Sweating.   From  this  Difference,  I  fay,  and 
unequal  Degrees  of  Natural  Heat,  arife  the  feve- 
ral Differences  already  mentioned  ,•  not  fuch  only 
as  the  Body  is  concern  d  in,  for  Thefe  are  vifible 
and  obvious  ,•  but  Thofe  that  make  a  Change  in 
the  Minds  of  Men  too :  For  the  Southerly  Peo- 
ple being  colder  in  their  Conftitutions,  are  from 
hence  difpofed  to  Melancholy ;  and  this  makes 
them  Staid  and  SoKd,  Conftant,  Contemplative, 
Ingenious,  Wife,  Religious,  and  Devout.  For  Wif- 
dom  and  Docility  is  mod  eminently  vifible  in 
Beafts  of  a  cold  Temperament ;  as  Elephants  par- 
ticularly, which  are  more  Melancholick  than  any 
other  Animals,  and  are  manifeftly  the  mod  Ap- 
prehenfive  and  apt  of  any,  all  which  I  impute  to 
the  Coldnefs  of  their  Blood.   From  the  fame  Su- 
perfluity and  Predominance  of  Melancholy  in  their 
Temper,  the  Southern  People  feem  to  be  more 

C  c  4  Lafci- 
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Lafcivious  and  Luftful  than  others,  this  being  a 
fharp  and  fretting  Humour,  and  apt  to  provoke 
fuch  Inclinations  -7  as  we  fee  it  in  Hares  particu- 
larly. From  the  fame  (harp  fretting  Melancholy, 
they  are  Barbarous  and  Cruel ;  for  That  whets  the 
Paflions,  and  urges  them  to  Blood  and  Revenge. 
Now  the  Northern  People,  in  whofe  Conftitu- 
tion  Phlegm  is  moft  predominant,  and  who  a- 
bound  in  Blood  and  Spirits ;  are  juft  oppofite  ro 
the  Former,  and  have  the  dired  contrary  Quali- 
ties, excepting  that  they  agree  in  that  fingle  Point 
of  Cruelty.  But  This  in  thefe  Parts  of  the  World 
proceeds  chiefly  from  a  very  different  Reafon ;  and 
that  feems  to  be  Want  of  Judgmeut ;  fo  that,  like 
Beafts,  They  are  ftrong  in  their  Paffions,  and  weak 
in  thofe  Faculties,  that  fhould  controul,  and  keep 
them  in.  The  Countries  of  the  Middle  Divi/ion, 
abound  in  Blood  and  Choler,  and  fo  are  delivered 
from  the  III  Effeds  of  both  Extremes,  Phlegm 
and  Melancholy  ,*  and  accordingly  thefe  are  Mo- 
derate in  their  Paffions,  Good-humour'd,  Cheer- 
ful, Nimble,  and  Apt,  and  A&ive. 

It  were  poffible  to  reprefent  the  different  Tem- 
per and  Spirit  of  thefe  Three  Sorts  of  People,  after 
a  yet  more  nice  and  perfeft  manner,  by  making 
the  Application  and  Comparifon  to  extend  to  all 
kind  of  Things  whatfoever  ,•  A  fliort  Scheme  where- 
of this  little  Table  will  prefent  you  with  ,•  and  by 
That  you  will  perceive,  what  are  the  particular 
Qualities,  Influences,  Improvements,  and  A&ions 
of  each  of  them.  For,  according  to  what  hath 
been  already  obferv'd  upon  this  Head,  we  muft 
affign  to  the 
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Oualicies 
of  the  Soul. 

Northern. 
Common  Senfe. 

Middle  Climate. 

Difcourfe  and 
Ratiocination. 

Southern* 
Intelled. 

Force  and  Cou 
rage,  like  that  of 
Bears  and  Beafts. 

The  Reafon  and 
Juftice  of  Men. 

The  Subtilty  of 
Foxes,  and  Re- 
ligion of  Divines. 

Planets. 

\Mars.l  War. 
4  >Hunt- 
1  Luna.  )ing. 

~fut)i-  lEmDe- 
ter.  (rours. 
Mtr~  f  Ora-  I 

cury.)  tours. 

Satur.l  Co nte ni- 
dation, 
)Love. 

Arts  and  Ma- 
nufactures. 

Prudence •  and 
Knowledge  of 
Good  and  Evil. 

Speculative  Wif- 
dom,and  Know- 
ledge of  True 
and  Falfe. 

Parts  and 
Offices  in 
the  Com- 
monwealth 

Labourers  and 
Artifans ,  and 
Soldiers. 

Magiftrates ,  di- 
fcreet  and  provi- 
dent Perfons. 

Prelates,  Divines 
and  Philofo- 
phers. 

Oualicies 
of  different 
Ages. 

Young  Men, 
Aukward  and 
Unapt. 

Grown  Men, 
good  Managers, 
and  Men  of  Bu- 
finefs. 

Old  Men,Grave, 
|Wife  and 
Thoughtful. 
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Thefe  are  the  peculiar  Excellencies,  and  moft  re- 
markable Diftin&ions,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
this  general  Divifion  of  North  and  South.  The  i 
Nations  that  lie  Weftward,  and  the  People  that 
dwell  upon  the  Mountains,  approach,  and  have  a 
great  Affinity  to  the  Northern  Climates  ;  becaufe 
of  the  Cold,  to  which  thofe  Situations  are  more 
expos'd ;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  of  Them  who  live 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Sea.   They  are  War- 
like and  Fierce,  Lovers  of  Liberty,  and  have  more 
Honefty  and  Simplicity  in  their  Tempers.  Andfo 
again,  the  Eaftern  Countries  refemble  the  Sou- 
thern, as  do  alfo  Thofe  that  dwell  in  the  Cham- 
paign and  great  Valleys,  and  the  Borderers  upon 
the  Sea.   They  are  more  Tender  and  Effeminate, 
by  reafon  of  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  their  Soil;  forFer-  i 
tility  inclines  Men  to  Softnefs  and  Pleafure.  And 
your  lflanders  are  commonly  Subtle, and  Cunning,  ( 
and  Deceitful,  by  reafon  of  that  Commerce  and 
Correfpondence  they  hold  with  Men  and  Nations 
of  different  Tempers  abroad. 

From  this  whole  Difcourfe  we  may  conclude  in  ; 
genera^  thatthc  Privilege  of  the  Northern  Climates 
lies  chiefly  in  the  Qualifications  of  the  Body; 
Strength,  and  a  Robuft  Conftitiuion  is  their  pecu 
liar  Excellence  and  Portion.  The  Southern  hare 
the  Advantage  in  the  Mind;  Subtilty,  and  Pene- 
tration, and  Quicknefs  of  Parts,  is  Their  Talent. 
The  Middle  Regions  have  fomewhat  of  Roth,  and 
partake  of  all  Thefe  Excellencies ;  but  of  Each  in 
lefs  Degrees  and  moderate  Proportions.  From 
hence  likewife*  we  may  underftand,  that  the  Man- 
ners and  Original  Difpofitions  of  Men,fimply  con- 
fider'd,  are  not  Vices  or  Virtues  in  their  own  Na- 
ture, but  Neceflary  and  Natural  Effeds.  And  the 
abfolute  renouncing  or  devefting  our  felves  of 
Thefe  ,•  nay,  the  perfedt  Reformation  of  thero,i* 

fbmething  more  than  difficult  ;  it  is  in  fome  Cafe 
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out  of  our  Power.  But  the  fweetning,  and  mode- 
rating, and  reducing  thefe  Natural  Extremes  to 
Temper,  and  a  due  Medium ;  the  watching  over 
them  carefully,  and  reft  raining  their  Motions,  This 
is  properly  our  Duty,  and  the  Bufinefs  of  Wifdom 
and  Virtue. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

The  Second  DiftinSlion,  and  nicer  Difference, 
which  regards  the  Souls  of  Mn,  or  tl?e  In- 
ternal Qualifications  and  Capacities  of  their 
Minds. 

THis  Second  Diftinftion,  which  concerns  the  i. 
Minds  of  Men,  and  their  inward  Accom-  Three  Sor 
plilhments,  is  by  no  means  fo  manifeft  as  the  for-  and  Dt: 
mer  :  It  is  not  obvious  to  Senfe  at  all,  nor  does  it^'"^ 
fall  within  the  compafs  of  every  one's  Notice  and  w7rld. 
Obfervation.   The  Caufes  of  it  are  likewife  com- 
pounded ;  for  it  depends  partly  upon  Nature,  and 
partly  upon  Induftry  and  Art  ;  and  fo  extends  to 
our  acquir'd  Excellencies,  as  well  as  to  Thofe  that 
are  born  and  bred  with  us.   According  to  this  Di- 
ftin&ion,  there  are  (  as  was  obfer  v'd  before)  Three 
forts  of  Men,  which  divide  them  into  Three  Claffes 
or  Degrees  of  Souls. 

In  the  Firft  and  loweft  of  thefe  Ranks  we  may 
place  thofe  weak  and  mean  Souls,  which  are  al- 
moft  of  a  Level  with  Body  and  Matter ;  of  (len- 
der and  narrow  Capacities  almoft  perfe&ly  paf~ 
five,  and  fuch  as  Nature  feems  to  have  made  on 
purpofe  to  Endure  and  Obey  ,•  to  live  under  Sub- 
je&ion  and  Management,  and  tamely  to  follow 
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their  Leaders }  In  a  Word,  fuch  as  are  but  jufi  Men, 
and  no  more. 

In  the  Second  and  middle  Row,  are  Thofe  of  a 
tolerable  Judgment  and  Understanding,  and  fuch  as 
make  fome  Pretenfions  to  Wit  and  Learning,  Ma- 
nagement and  Addrefs :  Thefe  Men  know  Some- 
thing, but  they  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
Themfelves  ,•  They  are  content  to  take  up  with 
Opinions  commonly  receiv* d,and  flick  faft  to  their 
firft  Impreffions,  without  troubling  Themfelves,  or 
indeed  being  judicious  enough,  to  enquire  into  tte 
Truth,  and  Bottom  of  Things  nay,  were  they 
capable  of  finding  their  deep  and  moll  abftrufe 
Caufes,  they  think  this  an  unlawful  Curiofity,  and 
fo  make  the  Submiffion  of  their  Judgments  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Duty  and  Confcience.  They  look  no 
farther  than  that  little  Spot  of  Ground  where  they 
Hand  Themfelves,  and  take  it  for  granted,  that 
Matters  are,  or  ought  to  be,  all  the  World  over, 
exa&ly  the  fame  with  what  they  fee  them  at  homel- 
and all  that  differ  from  them  in  Customs  or  Opinion, 
they  look  upon  with  Pity  or  Dijdain  ;  and  allow 
no  better  Names  to,  than  Ignorant  and  Uncivilized, 
Wild  and  Barbarous.  They  live  in  perfe<9:  Slavery 
to  local  Laws,  and  the  Vogue  of  that  Village  or 
City  where  they  have  dwelt  ever  fince  they  were 
hatch'd  ,•  and  this  they  do,  not  only  in  a  quiet 
Compliance,  and  orderly  Obedience  to  them, 
(  which  it  is  the  Duty  of  every  Man,  even  the 
ableft  and  moft  judicious,  to  do  )  but  they  con- 
form their  Senfe,  and  their  Soul  to  them  ;  and 
are  verily  perfuaded,  that  what  is  believ'd  and 
pra&is'd  in  their  own  Town,  is  the  infallible  Stan- 
dard of  Truth;  the  Only,  or  the  Beft  Rule  of  Vir- 
tue and  that  all  Men's  Notions  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  ought  to  be  meafur'd  by  Theirs.  Thefe 
forts  of  Men  belong  to  the  School  and  Diltrift 
of  Arijhtk  ;  They  are  Pofitive  and  Peremptory, 
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abounding  in  their  own  Senfe,  and  impatient  of 
Contradi&ion :  They  look  more  at  Convenience 
than  Truth  ;  and  confider  what  will  make  moft 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  World,  and  turn  to  beft  Ac- 
count, rather  than  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  find 
Things  as  they  really  are,  and  recommend  what 
is  Beft  in  it  (elf.  This  Clafs  confifts  of  infinite 
Subdivifions,  great  Variety  of  Attainments  and 
Degrees  $  the  uppermoft  and  moft  capable  among 
them  are  fuch  as  fit  at  Helm,  and  govern  the 
World  thofe  that  hold  Empires  and  Kingdoms  in 
their  Hand,  and  either  give  Commands,  or  coun- 
fel  thofe  that  do. 

In  the  Third  and  Higeft  Order,  are  the  Men 
bleft  with  a  lively,  clear,  and  penetrating  Wit  ;  a 
found,  folid,  and  liable  Judgment ;  that  do  not 
content  Themfelves  with  bare  Hearfay,  nor  fet  up 
their  Reft  in  general  and  received  Opinions,-  that 
fufFer  not  their  Minds  to  be  prepolfeft  and  won 
over  by  the  publick  Vogue,  nor  are  at  all  kept  in 
Awe,  or  afraid  to  oppofe  and  diffent  from  the 
common  Cry,  as  being  very  well  fatisfy'd,  how 
many  Cheats  there  are  abroad  in  the  World ;  and 
that  fome  Things,  no  better  than  Falfhood  and  Jeft, 
at  the  bottom,  have  been  entertain'd,  approv'd, 
extoll'd,  nay  even reverenc'd  and  adord.  For  fuch 
were  the  greateft  part  of  the  old  Philofophy  and 
Phyfick,  fuch  the  Divinations,  and  Oracles,  and 
all  the  Idolatry  and  Trumpery  of  the  Pagan  Wor- 
lhip ;  which  prevail'd,  even  in  the  molt  refin'd 
Countries,  for  many  Generations  together,  and  kept 
Mankind  in  flavery  to  moft  wicked  and  miferable 
Delufions.   Thefe  Men  therefore  are  for  bringing 
every  Thing  to  the  Light,  fathoming  it  to  the  Bot- 
tom, entring  into  mature  and  impartial  Delibera- 
tion, without  Paffion  or  Prejudice,*  fearching  into 
its  abftrufeft  Caufes,  its  moft  fecret  Motives  and 
Springs,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  firft  Head. 
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They  had  much  rather  continue  under  the  Unea- 
fmeh  of  Doubt  and  Diflatisfaftion,  and  fufpend 
their  AiTent  for  a  while,  than  run  themfelves  in- 
to an  Error,  and  take  up  falfe  Confidences,  and 
ftrong  Perfuafions  of  Things,  which  they  have  no 
fufficient  Ground  to  believe  or  affirm  :  For  That  is 
the  effe&  of  Lazinefs  or  Littlenefs  of  Soul;  grudg- 
ing the  Pains,  or  wanting  the  Courage  to  examine 
fairly  ;  of  Eaiinefs  and  Credulity,  or  an  unkttkd 
Judgment,  or  a  rafh  and  hafty  Determination. 
Thefe  alas !  are  but  very  Few  ,•  and  may  be  tec- 
kon'd  Retainers  to  Socrates  and  Plato:  They  are  grave 
and  fober,  modeft  and  referv  d  ,•  they  have  a  grea- 
ter refped  to  Truth,  and  the  Reality  of  Things, 
than  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Convenience  of  them; 
and  had   much  rather  inform  Themfelves  and 
Others  rightly,  than  entertain  or  propagate  a  Mi- 
ftake,  which  might  tend  to  their  Service  and  Ad- 
vantage.  Now  if  Thefe  have  good  Moral  Difpo 
fitions  withal ;  if  all  the  Accomplifhments  already 
mention'd,  be  crown'd  with  Integrity,  and  Pro- 
bity, and  Virtuous  Living,  They  are  then  Wife  in- 
deed, The  very  Perfons  whofe  Chara&er  we  are 
now  enquiring  after,  and  fuch  as  this  whole  Trea- 
dle is  intended  to  make  Men.   But  we  mull  not 
exped  the  World  fliould  pay  them  all  that  De- 
ference which  is  their  due.   For  they  difoblige 
Mankind  by  forfaking  the  common  Road,  diffen- 
fenting  from  their  receiv'd  Notions  and  Rules; 
making  new  and  troublefom  Difcoveries,  and  not 
fwallowing  all  that  is  brought  to  them  without 
Chewing.  This  makes  the  Vulgar  look  upon  them 
with  a  very  jealous  Eye,  as  dangerous  Perfons ; 
and  to  diftinguifti  them  by  the  Titles  of  Fanciful 
Men,  Virtuofi,  and  Tbilofophers,  in  a  particular  and 
abufive  Senfe  of  the  Word. 
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Now  the  Firft  of  thefe  Claffes  is  abundantly 
more  numerous  than  the  Second,'  and  fo  likewife 
the  Second  proportionably  than  the  Third.  Thofe 
of  the  Firft,  and  thofe  of  the  Laft  Order,  the  low- 
eft  and  the  fublimeft  Souls,  never  trouble  the  World 
at  all,  nor  make  any  Clutter  or  Difturbance.  The 
One  are  unqualify 'd  and  unable,  they  are  be- 
neath, and  want  Strength  to  do  it :  The  other  are 
as  much  above  it,  too  Wife,  and  too  Great,  to 
defcend  to  any  Troubles  of  that  kind.   They  have 
a  fufficiency  and  firmnefs  in  their  own  Mind,  and 
are  not  concern'd  for  Things  not  worth  their 
Care.   Thofe  of  the  Middle  Rank  make  all  the 
Buftle  and  Noife ;  the  Difputes,  and  Diftracftions, 
and  Publick  Commotions  are  all  owing  to  Them. 
Their  Condition  and  Temper  difpofes  them  to  it, 
which  is  pofitive  and  conceited,  full  of  Vanity  and 
Preemption  ;  always  in  a&ion,  and  never  luffer- 
ing  any  Thing  elfe  to  be  at  reft.   Thofe  of  the 
Loweft  Degree,  are  the  very  Dregs  and  Settling 
of  Mankind,  the  Sink  and  Rcfufe  of  the  World  ; 
which,  like  the  Lees,  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  its 
own  accord ;  and  may  be  compared  to  the  Ele- 
ment of  Earth,  which  hath  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  receive  all  that  comes,  and  bear  all  that  is  call 
upon  it  from  Above.   The  Second  Stage  is  like 
the  Region  of  the  Air,  where  all  thofe  Meteors 
are  form'd,  which  crack  about  out  Ears,  and  pro- 
duce the  Changes  of  Seafons  and  Weather,  and  all 
the  Alterations  that  affed  this  lower  World ;  and 
when  they  have  terrify 'd  us  with  dreadful  Noifes 
and  Expectations,  at  laft  diffolve,  and  fall  down 
upon  the  Earth.    Thofe  of  the  Higheft  Quality 
are  like  the  Firmament,  thofe  Ethereal  and 
Higher  Regions,  not  far  diltant  from  Heaven  it 
felf,  which  are  always  clear  and  ferene,  peaceable 
and  pure. 

This 
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This  Difference  between  Some  Men  and  Others, 
is  in  fome  degree  owing  to  Nature,  and  the  Ori. 
ginal  Difpofition ;  the  nrft  Compofition  and  Tem- 
perament of  the  Brain ;  which  makes  a  mighty 
difference  according  to  the  predominance  of  Moiit 
and  Hot,  and  the  feveral  Proportions,  in  which 
each  of  thefe  Qualities  are  mixt :  For  the  Minds 
of  Men,  and  their  Underftandings,  will  vary  won- 
derfully, and  they  will  be  Judicious,  Smart,  Vali- 
ant ;  or  Weak,  Dull,  and  Cowards,  according  to 
the  laying  of  thefe  Foundations  at  firft.  But  then 
the  Building  upon  that  Groundwork  is  the  Bufinds 
of  Inftru&ion  and  Difcipline;  Experience,  and 
getting  acquainted  with  the  World.  So  that  thefe 
Diftin&ions  are  partly  Artificial  and  Acquir'd  too, 
and  a  Man's  own  Induftry  and  Obfervation  is  of 
great  Ufe,  to  difabufe  his  Mind,  and  bring  ic  to  a 
Manly  Senfe  of  Things.  I  add  upon  this  Occali- 
on,  that  we  {hall  deceive  our  felves  extremely, if 
we  fuppofe  any  of  thefe  Claffes  confin'd  to  parti- 
cular Profeffions  or  Denominations  of  Men  ,•  for 
there  are  fome  of  all  forts  in  all  Circumftances  and 
Characters  ,•  High  and  Low,  Learned  and  Igno- 
rant, Good  and  Bad  ,•  fome  of  the  meaneft  Souls  in 
the  Gown,  and  fome  of  the  laft  and  moft  exalted 
Spirits  in  high  Shoes ,:  fome  of  flender  Capacities, 
but  entirely  Virtuous ;  and  fome  of  wonderful 
Natural  Endowments,  who  are  Monfters  of  Vice. 
So  that  indeed,  as  the  Differences  themfelves  ad- 
mit of  great  Variety,  That  of  the  feveral  De- 
grees under  each  Divifion,  and  the  Difpofitioiu 
of  the  Perfons  fo  diftinguifh'd,  is  infinite  and  un- 
conceivable. 

2.        There  is  alfo  another  Diftin&ion  fometimes  made 
Another    between  Men,  with  regard  to  the  Abilities  and  In- 
DijiinBi'  ternal  Accomplifliments  of  the  Mind:  For  fome 
$9,         are  able  to  majce  their  own  Way,  beat  out  a  Paf- 
fage  where  there  was  no  Path,  no  Light  before; 

and 
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and  are  fo  become  their  own  Matters  in  Virtue 
and  Wifdom.  Thefe  are  happy  Men  indeed  ; 
Men  of  the  largeft  Size  and  there  are  but  few 
to  whom  Nature  hath  been  fo  partially  bountiful. 
Others  have  need  of  Afliftance ;  and  of  thefe  a- 
gain  there  are  Two  forts.  Some  only  want  Infor- 
mation ,•  if  you  do  but  light  them,  and  /hew  them, 
it  is  fufficient  ,•  They  will  follow  readily  of  them- 
felves.  But  Others  require  more  Help,*  a  Torch 
and  a  Guide  is  not  enough  for  Them  ;  They  have 
need  to  be  fupported,  and  taken  by  the  Hand  : 
A  kind  Friend  to  draw  and  pull  them  forward, 
and  a  Spur  fometimes  to  quicken  them  in  their 
Pace.  As  for  Thofe,  whom  Nature  hath  furnifh'd 
fo  ill,  that  they  are  incapable  of  Inftruftion  and 
Amendment,  (which  is  the  Cafe  of  fome  in  the 
Loweft  Oafs  ,•)  or  Them  who  have  corrupted 
Nature  ,•  and  are  grown  reftiff  and  intradable  ; 
which  is  but  too  vifible  in  many  of  the  Second 
CI  aft,  )  I  mention  them  not,*  for  They  (like 
Bealts  that  will  neither  lead  nor  drive)  can  on- 
ly be  left  to  their  own  Ruine  ,•  defperate,  fool- 
hardy Wretches,  of  whom  no  Account  at  all  is 
to  be  made,  nor  any  Good  to  be  expe&ed. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

The  Tlnrd  DiJlinEtion  and  Difference  k- 
tmeen  Men,  which  is  Accidental,  dni(ri* 
lates  to  their  Degrees,  Conditions,  Offices, 
and  (Relations. 

THIS  Accidental  DiftmBic*,  which  regards  the 
State  of  Life  wherein  Men  are  placed,  tk 
Offices  they  execute,  and  the  Relations  they  mu- 
tually bear  to  one  another,  is  grounded  upon  tk 
Two  great  Principles,  and  Fundamental  Supports 
of  all  Humane  Society,  which  are,  Commau^g 
and  Obeying,  Power  and  Subje&ion,  a  Superior 
and  an  Inferior  Station.  *  For  were  it  not  for  Go- 
vernment and  Obedience,  all  this  goodly  Fabrick  im* 
fall  to  Pieces.  This  Diftindtton  I  (hall  firft  endea- 
vour to  reprefent  to  you  in  the  grofe,  by  the  fol- 
lowing Table.  / 


*  Imperio  &  Obfequio  omnia  ccnfhnc 
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which  ex-< 
tends  to 


rlf  Conjugal,  between  the 
Husband  and  Wife  ; 
This  Relation  is  the 
Source  and  Root  of  all 
Humane  Society. 

.Families mdHouf-   *•  P^rni!,,  between  Pi- 
hold  Government, 
and  here  the  mu- 
tual Relations  are  . 
contracted  Four^ 
Ways  ;  and  the 
Authority   is  of 
Four  Sorts. 


rents    and  Children 
This  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly Natural, 
it       f  J  •  Of  Lords  & 
Hf"Ic'\    their  Slaves. 

indite  J    of  Maftef$ 


All  Power 
and   Sub-  , 
)e£tfon  is 
either 


a.Publick, 
and  this  a- 
gain  isei-^ 
^tber. 


f  two )  over  their 
Sorts-.  (  Servants. 

That  of  Patrons  and 
their  Dependants,whic!i 
is  now  out  of  Date,  and 
fcarce  any  where  in 
ufe. 

Corporations  and  Colleges  and  Civil  Commu- 
nities, fuch  as  are  call'd  the  lelTer  Communi- 
ties, which  relates  to  the  feveral  Members  of 
that  particular  Body. 

ri.  Monarchy f  or  a  Govern- 
I    ment  veiled  in  one  fin- 

Supreme,  which  is      g'«P"^      _  . 

of  Three  Sorts,  .o   »•  ' .  £  .,h*« 

to  the<  wbich  is  adminiitred  by 
a  Few  of  the  beft  Qua- 
lity. 

Democracy,  where  the 
wholeBody  of  thePeople 
have  fome  Share  in  it. 


cording 
Three  knownCon 
ftitutions. 


..  Subordinate, which  f 
lies  bet  weenPerfons 
that  are  both  Supe- 
riors   and  Inferi- 
ors, when  conflder- 


Particular  Lords  in  their 
feveral  Jurifdi£tions,and 
admitting  of  many  De- 
grees. 


\ 


ed  in  different  Re-<.  2'  ?fficers,  ?nd  Magiftntes 
fpefts,  and  as  Places  dcPuted  bJ  *e  Supreme 
and  Perfonsmay  al-  ?ow5.r-  °f,  wh,ch  th«rt 
ter  the  Cafe  ;  and  \s  hkewifc  £r€aC  Va' 
this  is  a  Power  of  l.  net>- 
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2.  This  Publick  Tower,  whether  the  Supreme,  or 
tyreme  the  Subordinate,  admits  of  feveral  Subdivifions,  ve- 
?ji*<rs«J-ry  neceflary  to  be  attended  to.  The  Supreme, 
(  which,  as  I  obferv'd,  is  of  Three  Sorts,  according 
to  the  different  Constitutions,  aad  Methods  of  Go- 
vernment, executes  and  exerts  it  felf  in  as  many 
different  Ways,  and  each  of  thefe  according  to 
the  different  Temper  and  Management,  hath  been 
diftinguiih'd  by  the  Titles  of  Kingly,  Arbitrary 
and  Tyrannical.  Kingly,  is  when  the  Supreme  Power 
(be  it  lodged  in  one,  or  in  more  Hands)  is  it  felt 
ltri&ly  obedient  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  pre- 
ferves  and  prote&s  it  Subje&s,  in  their  Natural 
liberties,  and  Civil  Rights.  Ml  Power,  in  general, 
bthngs  to  Kings,  particular  Properties  to  Private  Men, 
The  King  is  Universal  Lord,  and  hath  a  Right  Para- 
mount ;  Others  have  the  Right  of  Lordjhip  and  Pojjef- 
fion.  Arbitrary  Government  is,  when  the  Sovereign 
is  Lord  of  Men's  Perfons  and  Eftates  by  Right  of 
Conqueft  ;  and  the  Subje&s  are  Govern'd  without 
any  regard  to  Claims,  or  Laws,  or  Rights,  but 
in  an  abfolute  Way,  as  Lords  ufe  their  Slaves. 
This  is  rather  Bondage  and  Captivity  Subjection  is 
too  gentle  a  Name  for  it ;  where  Lives  are  cut 
off,  and  Eftates  feiz'd,  and  rack'd,  and  taken  away, 
at  Pleafure.  Tyrannical  Government  is,  where^he  So- 
vereign defpifes  and  difregards  all  the  Laws  oFNa- 
ture,  and  Original  Rights  of  Mankind  and  ib 
does  not  only  make  ufe  of,  but  abufes  the  Per- 
fons and  Poffeffions  of  the  Subje&s ;  and  this  dif- 
fers from  the  former  Arbitrary  Way,  much  after 
the  fame  manner  that  a  Robber  differs  from  a  Fair 
Enemy  in  the  Field. 

Now,  Of  thefe  Three  different  Conftitutions, 
the  Monarchical ;  but  of  the  Three  Tempers  or  Ways 
cf  Governing,  the  Arbitrary  hath  been  obferved  to 
be  the  moft  Ancient,  and  beft  Calculated  of  any, 
for  Grandeur,  Continuance,  and  Splendor,  Thus 
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it  was  with  the  AjJ'yrian,  Perfian,  Egyptian,  and,  at 
prefent,  that  of  ^Ethiopia,  (the  moft  Ancient  of 
any)  Mufcovy,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and  Peru.    But  the 
beft  and  moft  natural  Eftate  is,  that  manner  of 
Government  which  we  call  Kingly,  according  to 
our  late  Diftindion  of  it.    The  Famous  Ariftocra- 
cles  were  that  of  the  Lacedamonians  heretofore,  and 
that  of  the  Venetians  and  States  of  Holland  at  this  Day. 
The  Democracies  were  Rome,  Athens,  Carthage ;  but 
the  Government  of  all  Thefe,  as  to  its  Temper  and 
Method  of  Adminiftration,  was  what  we  call 

Kingly. 

The  Publick  Power,  which  is  Subaltern,  or  Sub-  3.' 
ordinate,  is  lodg'd  in  particular  Lords,,  and  Thefe  of  parti. 
are  of  feveral  Sorts  and  Degrees,  according  toClilArUr^ 
their  refpe&ive  Tenures  and  Capacities.   But  the 
moft  confiderable  arc  Five. 

1.  Lords  Tributary,  who  only  owe  Tribute,  and 
nothing  elfe. 

2.  Fetidatary  Lords ,  who  hold  their  Lands  in 
Fee. 

3.  Simple  Vajfals,  who  owe  Fealty  and  Homage 
for  their  Fee  :  Thefe  Three  may  be  Sovereign 
themfelves  too. 

4.  Liege  Vajfals,  that  befides  Fealty  and  Homage 
owe  Perfonal  Suit  and  Service,  and  fo  cannot  be 
truly  Sovereign. 

Natural  Subjects,  whether  Vaflkls  in  Fee  or  in 
Cens,  or  in  any  other  Tenure  and  Capacity  Thefe 
owe  Subjedion  and  Obedience,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
empted from  the  Power  of  their  Sovereign  Lord, 
and  yet  are  Lords  themfelves. 

The  Publick  Subordinate  Power,  which  confifts  in  4.' 
Offices  under,  and  Proper  Officers  employ'd  by.,  officers. 
the  Supreme  Power,  is  of  feveral  Sorts ;  but  may 
be  reduc'd  to  Five  Degrees,  with  regard  to  the  Di- 
llin&ions  of  Honour  and  Power,  which  belong  to,  or 
may  dire<9:  us  in  the  Confideration  of  them. 

D  d  j  i*  The 
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1.  The  Firft  and  loweft  Sort  is  that  of  Tublkk 
Executioners ;  fuch  as  give  the  laft  Stroke,  and  finifti 
upon  Criminals  what  the  Courts  of  Juftice  have 
awarded  and  begun.  Thefe,  however  neceffary, 
have  yet  fomewhat  fo  (hocking  in  their  Employ- 
ment, that  it  hath  generally  been  look'd  upon  as 
Odious  and  Scandalous,  and  the  Perfons  in  that 
Office,  not  fuffer'd,  in  many  Places,  to  dwell 
within  the  City. 

2.  The  Second  are  Men  that  are  neither  Ho- 
nourable nor  Dilhonourable  upon  the  Account  ol 
their  Poll,  fuch  as  Sergeants,  Trumpeters,  and  the 
like. 

The  Third  Sort  have  Honour  and  Refped, 
indeed,  by  Vertue  of  their  Office,  but  no  Authori- 
ty by  way  of  Cognizance  or  Power ;  fuch  are 

Notaries,  Receivers,  Secretaries,  and  the  like. 

4*  The  Fourth  have  not  an  empty  Honour  on- 
ly, but  Power  and  Cognizance,  and  yet  not  any 
Jurifdi&ion,  properly  fo  qall'd;  fuch  are  the£i»g'* 
Counfel,  for  Example  ;  who  may  examine  Publick- 
ly,  but  can  determine  or  give  final  Iffue  to  no- 
thing. 

y.  The  Laft  have Jurifdi&ion,  properly  (b  call'd, 
and,  by  Vertue  of  this,  they  have  all  the  reft.  And 
Thefe  only,  in  Strnftnefs  of  Speech,  are  At*gr 
gifirates  $  which  may  be  diftinguifli'd  feveral  Ways, 
particularly  into  thefe  Five  Sorts,  each  of  which  is 
Two-fold. 

1.  Mayors,  Senators,  Judges. 
Colonels,  &c.  Generals,  Judges. 

2.  In  Politicks  or  Civil  Government, 
In  Military  Matters. 

In  Queftions  and  Cafes  of  Property  and  Right. 
In  Criminal  Cafes,  or  Tryals  of  Offenders. 
4.  Offices  Titular,  Fix'd,  and  Hereditary, 
Offices  in  Particular  Commiflion. 


j-.  Officers 
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f.  Officers  Perpetual,  of  which  Nature  it  is  fit, 
that  there  Ihould  be  feweit,  and  Thofe  on- 
ly of  the  leaft  Confequence. 

Officers  Temporal,  or  Removable,  fuch  as  all 
of  the  Higheft  Importance  ought  to  be. 


Of  the  Conditions  and  Degrees  of  Men  part  'icu* 
larly,  according  to  the  foregoing  Table. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  neceflary  to  obferve  upon  this  Occafion, 
that  the  feveral  Divifions  of  this  Table,  and  the 
Diftindiion  of  thofe  Powers,  and  their  refpeftive  De- 
pendencies upon,  and  under,  them,  (beginning  at 
thofe  which  are  Private  and  Domeftick)  are  men- 
tion'd  here  with  no  other  Defign,  than  to  give  a 
diftinft  View  of  the  feveral  States  and  Condition 
of  Men  ;  It  being  the  Intention  of  this  Prefent 
Book,  only  to  know  Man  in  all  bis  Capacities. 
And  therefore  a  great  Part  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected upon  the  Head  of  Power  and  Subjection,  the 
Reader  muft  be  content  to  wait  for,  till  we  come 
to   the   Third  and  laft  Part  of  this  Treatife  : 
Where,  under  the  Head  of  Juftice,  thefe  feveral 
Chapters  and  Capacities  will  come  under  our  Con- 
fideration  again  ;  and  the  feveral  Duties  and  Vir- 
tues required  upon  their  Account  will  be  fpecified 
and  explained.    But,  before  we  enter  upon  any  of 
them  in  particular,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  pre- 
mife  fomewhat  briefly,  concerning  Command  and 
Obedience  in  general.    Thefe  being  the  reciprocal 
Exercifes  of  the  Relations  here  mention'd.  The 
Two  Foundations  and  Principal  Caufes  of  all  that 
Variety  of  Circumftances,  in  which  Mankind  have 
been  already  defcribed. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

Of  Command  and  Obedience. 

"THefe,  as  I  faid,  are  the  Ground-work,  upon 
*  which  all  Humane  Society  is  built  ,•  And  the 
many  different  Conditions,  Profeffions,  and  Ra- 
tions, that  go  to  making  it  up,  do  all  arifefrom, 
and  depend  upon,  Them.  Thefe  Two  are  RtUtkt 
Terms ;  they  mutually  regard,  produce,  preferve  and 
fuppcrt  each  other,*  and  are  equally  neceflary  in  all 
Companies  and  Communities  of  Men  ,*  but  are,  not- 
wjthflanding,  liable  to  Envy  and  Oppofition,  Mifre- 
prefentation  and  Complaint  ,•  All  which  are  the  na- 
tural and  conflant  Effe&s,  even  of  That,  without 
which  we  are  not  able  to  fubfift.  The  difconeented 
Populace  would  i educe  their  Sovereign  to  the  Con- 
dition of  a  Car-Man-;  The  Ambition  of  Monarch 
would  reprefent  him  greater  than  a  God.  InCfl* 
mand  is  imply M  Dignity,  Difficulty  (Thefe  T*» 
commonly  go  together)  Goodnefs,  Ability,  and  all 
the  Characters  and  Qualities  ofGrandeur. 
.  The  Command  it  feif,  that  is,  The  Sufficiency 
the  Courage,  the  Authority,  and  other  Q"3'1' 
fications  of  it,  are  deriv'd  from  above,  and  the 
Gift  of  God.  *  Empire  and  Dominion  are  beftoM* 
by  the  Divine  Appointment,  and  there  is  no  Power  M  cj 
God  (fays  the  Apoftle  to  the  fame  Purpofe.)  Troft 
whence  it  was  that  VUto  faid,  God  did  not  plaCC 
fome  Men  over  others,  that  is,  not  Mere  MM 
and  fuch  as  were  of  the  Common  Sort  and  Vul- 


£  *  Imparium  non  nifi  diviaofato  datur.  Rom.  xiii.  i 
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gar  Qualifications  j  but  the  Perfons  whom  he  fet 
apart,  and  exalted  for  Government,  were  fuch  as 
exceeded  others  ;  were  more  finiftied,  eminent  for 
£bme  Angular  Virtue,  and  diftinguiftiing  Gift  of 
Heaven  ,•  in  fiiort,  were  fomewhat  more  than 
"Men,  and  fuch  as  former  Ages  gave  the  Title  of 

Heroes  to. 

Obedience  is  a  Matter  of  Benefit  and  Advantage  ; 
of  Eafe  and  Neceflity;  the  Obeying  well,  is  of 
the  Two,  more  conducive  to  the  Publick  Peace, 
and  Safety,  than  the  Commanding  wifely  ;  and 
the  Confequences  of  withftanding  and  refilling  the 
Commands  of  our  Superiors,  or  the  complying 
with  them  Imperfectly  and  Negligently,  are  much 
more  Dangerous  and  Deftruftive,  than  III  and  Im- 
proper Commands  Themfelves  are,  or  want  of  Skill 
to  Govern.  Juft  as  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Married  Life, 
the  Husband  and  Wife  are  equally  obliged  to  Con- 
iiancy  of  Affection  and  Fidelity  to  the  Bed  ,•  and 
the  Words  in  which  they  folemnly  engage  for  This, 
are  the  very  Same  for  both  Parties;  the  fame  Ce- 
remonies and  Formalities  tofignifieand  confirm  it; 

*  but  yet  the  Confequences  are  by  no  means  equal, 
:    but  the  Mifchiefs  of  Difloyalty  are  incomparably 

*  More,  and  Greater  in  an  Adulterous  Wife,  than 
1    an  Adulterous  Husband  :  So  likewife  Commanding 

and  Obeying  are  equally  Duties,  and  neceffary  in  all 
manner  of  Societies  which  unite  Men  to  one  ano- 
'    ther ;  but  yet  the  Difobedience  of  the  Subje<5t 
\    draws  much  greater  Inconveniences  after  it,  than 
?    the  Unskilfulnefs  or  the  real  Faults  of  the  Gover- 
:    nour.   Several  States  and  Kingdoms  have  held  out 
a  long  Courfe,and  been  reafonably  Profperous  and 
Flouriflring,  under,  not  only  Ignorant,  but  very 
I  .  wicked  Princes  and  Magiftrares,  by  the  mere  Force 
of  the  Unity,  and  Compliance,  and  ready  Obe- 
dience of  the  Subje&s.   Which  agrees  well  with 
the  Anfwer  made  by  a  Wife  Man  to  that  Queftion, 
♦  .  "  How 
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€C  How  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Republickof 
*  Sparta  was  fo  remarkably  Flourifliing  ?  And 
u  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  Wildomand 
Cf  good  Conduft  of  their  Governours  ?  Nay,  (faid 
€C  he)  I  impute  it  not  to  their  Princes  Command- 
Cf  ing  well,  but  to  the  Subjects  Obeying  well. 
Bat  when  the  People  break  their  Yoak,  or  throw 
it  off,  and  refnfe  Obedience,  there  is  no  Remedy 
but  fuch  a  State  muft  be  ruin  d,  and  fall  to  As 
Ground, 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Of  Marriage. 

NOtwithftanding  the  State  of  Marriage  be  an- 
tecedent to  any  other,  of  the  greateft  An- 
tiquity ,  and  the  higheft  Importance ;  The  very 
Foundation  and  Fountain  of  all  Humane  Society, 

C  for  Families  firft,  and  then  Commonwealths  fprinj 
out  of  it ;  according  to  that  Obfervation  of  Ci«* 
The  Ftrft  Union  and  nearejl  Relation  is  between  Man  d 
Wife  ;  This  is  the  Beginning  of  Cities,  the  Nurfery  d 
firft  Plantation  of  all  Fublick  Communities)  yet  it  hart 
had  the  Ill-Fortune  to  be  difefteem'd  and  m 
down  by  feveral  Perfons  of  confiderable  Wit  an: 
Chara&er,  who  have  traduc'd  it,  as  a  Condition 
beneath  Men  of  Underftanding,  and  drawn  up 
feveral  formal  Obje&ions  againft  it,  in  particular 
Thefe  that  follow. 


*  Prima  Society  in  Conjugio  eft,  quod  principuim  tfrbis.ft* 
minarium  Reipublicse.   Cic.  de  Offic.  Lib.  i. 

Firl: 
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Firft:  of  all,  They  tell  you,  the  Covenants  and  2. 
Dbligations  they  enter  into  by  it,are  unreafonable  OkjeBsm 
md  unjuft  ,•  we  may  call  it  a  Band  cf  Union;  but^J."^ 
t  is  no  better  than  the  Chains  and  Fetters  of  a  Cap-  r 
live.    For  what  Confinement  can  be  more  infup- 
portable,  than  That  by  which  a  Man  flakes  him- 
felf  down  ,•  and  becomes  a  Slave  as  long  as  he  lives, 
to  Care  and  Trouble^  and  the  Humours  of  another 
Perfon  ?  For  this  is  the  Confequence,  if  the  Cou- 
ple are  unfuccefsful,  and  unfuitable  in  their  Tem- 
pers ;  That  there  is  no  Remedy,  but  a  Man  muft 
ttand  by  his  Bargain,  be  it  never  £b  bad,  and  con- 
tinue wretched  without  any  other  poffible  Cure  but 
Death.    Now  what  can  be  more  contrary  to  Equi- 
ty and  Juftice,  than  that  the  Folly  of  one  half 
Hour  fhould  poyfon  the  whole  Term  of  all  his 
Years  to  come?  That  a  Miftake  in  one's  Choice, 
or  perhaps  a  Trick,  by  which  he  was  trapann'd 
into  this  Condition,  but,  to  be  Cure,  an  ad  of  Obe- 
dience many  times  to  the  Commands  of  a  Parent, 
or  Compliance  with  the  Advice  of  a  Friend ;  a 
fubmitting  one's  Own  Judgment  and  Inclination 
to  the  Pleafure  and  Difpofal  of  Others :  What 
Reafon  (  fay  They)  is  there  that  any  of  thefe 
Things  fhou'd  engage  a  Man  to  perpetual  Mifefy 
and  Torment  ?  Were  not  the  other  Noofe  about 
the  Neck  the  wifer  Choice  of  the  Two  ?  and  to 
end  one's  Days  and  Troubles  immediately  by  leap- 
ing headlong  from  fome  Rock  into  the  Sea,  than 
thus  to  launch  out  into  an  Eternity  of  Pains  ,•  to 
have  a  Hell  upon  Earth  ,•  and  always  live  and  lie 
by  a  Storm  of  Jealoufie  and  Ill-nature.,  of  Rage 
and  Madnefs,  of  Obftinacy,  and  AfFe&ation,  and 
intraftable  Perverfenefs,and  other  vile  Qualities  in 
which  the  Sex  abounds  ?  Hence  it  was  the  Saying 
of  one  Author.  ccThat  whoever  firft  invented  the 
Marriage-Knot,  had  contrived  a  very  fair  and 
1  colourable,  but  withal,  a  moft  effectual  Expedi- 
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"  ent  for  taking  a  feverc  Revenge  upon  Mankind: 
"  A  Snare  or  Net  to  catch  Fools  and  Brutes  in, 
"  and  then  put  them  to  a  long  and  lingring 
cc  Death.  And  of  another, "That  for  a  wife  Mas 
to  marry  a  Fool,  or  a  Woman  of  Senfe  a  Cox- 
comb, was  like  tying  the  Living  to  the  Dead; 
that  fo  by  the  Extremity  of  Cold  from  the  Car- 
kafs,  the  Body  might  chill  and  languidly  till  at 
(C  laft  it  expire ;  which  is  of  all  Capital  Punift- 
tc  ments  the  moll  barbarous,  that  ever  Tyrants 
"  have  been  able  to  invent. 

The  Second  Accufation  imports,  That  Marr'uy 
corrupts  and  adulterates  Generous  and  Grea: 
Minds,  by  fofteningand  abating,  nay  utterly  enfee- 
bling and  diffolving  their  Life  and  Vigour,  by  the 
little  Dalliances,  and  Flatterings,and  Wheedles  of  a 
Perfon,  of  whom  one  is  fond ;  by  Tendernefs  for 
one's  Children,  Care  and  Management  of  Dome- 
flick  Affairs,  and  Sollicitude  to  provide  for,  and 
raife  one's  Family  in  the  World.  What  lamentable 
Inftances  of  this  Effeminacy  are  Samfort,  and  S*.V 
mon,  and  Mark  Anthony  ?  whofe  Falls  ftand  in  Sto- 
ry, like  fo  many  noble  Ruines,  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  that  Enemy,  with  fome  Indignation,  that  un- 
dermin'd  and  demolifh'd  what  Nature  had  made 
fo  ftrong.  If  then  there  muft  be  Marrying,  it  is 
fit  ( fay  they )  that  This  fhould  be  left  to  Fel- 
lows that  have  more  Body  than  Soul  ,•  let  Them  go 
on  fecurely,  being  fo  well  qualify 'd,  and  having 
fo  little  to  hazard;  and  the  Cares  and  Burden 
of  the  World  are  indeed  propereft  for  Them,*  for 
fuch  mean  and  low  Confiderations  are  Employ- 
ments juft  of  a  Size  with  Their  Capacities.  But 
as  for  Thofe,  whom  Nature  hath  been  fo  liberal 
to  in  another  kind,  and  given  them  good  Senfe, 
and  noble  Souls,  capable  of  greater  and  better 
Things,  Is  it  not  pity  to  fhackle  and  bind  Them 
down  to  the  World  and  the  Flelh,  as  you  do 
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:afts  to  the  Manger?  Nay,  even  among  Beafts, 
ne  Diftin<5tions  are  made  too;  for  Thofe  among 
2m  that  are  moft  efteem'd  for  Service  and  Cou- 
*e,  ( as  among  Dogs  and  Horfes  particularly ) 
j  kept  up  at  a  diftance,  and  forbidden  all  Ap- 
oaches  of  the  other  Sex,-  Others  of  lefs  Value  fcr- 
ng  to  breed  upon  very  well.  Accordingly  among 
Mankind,  Thofe  that  are  devoted  to  the  moft 
snerable  and  Holy  Profeflions,  the  Service  of  the 
Itar,  and  a  Reclufe  Life,  both  Men  and  Women ; 
ch  whofe  Stations  oblige  them  to  be  the  moft 
cellent  Part  of  the  World,  the  Flower  and  Or- 
iment  of  Chriftian  Religion,  Clergy  and  Mona- 
cks  are  forbidden  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ever 

Marry  at  all.  And  the  Reafon  moft  certainly 
This,  that  Marriage  obftrudts  Wifdom  and  Vir- 
ie,  calls  off  the  Mind,  and  gives  it  too  ftrong 
id  too  frequent  a  Diverfion,  clips  its  Wings,  and 
leeks  its  nobleft  Flights.  For  the  Contemplation 
F  High,  and  Heavenly,  and  Divine  Obje&s,  is  by 
o  means  confident  with  the  Clutter,  and  Hurry, 
nd  fordid  Cares  of  Family-concerns:  Upon  which 
iccount  it  is  that  the  Apoftle,  who  commands 
ontinency  even  in  Marriage,  hath  preferr'd  abfolute 
Celibacy  before  it.  Marriage  perhaps  may  have  the 
advantage  in  Point  of  Profit  and  Convenience, 
ut  the  Honour  and  the  Virtue  ( they  tell  you  )  is 
onfeffedly  on  the  other  fide. 

Befides  It  confounds  Mens  Meafures,  and  de- 
sats  noble  and  pious  Intentions  and  Undertakings. 
>t.  Auguflm  gives  an  Account  to  this  purpofe,  That 
le  and  fomc  other  Friends  of  his,  fome  whereof 
yere  married  Men,  having  formed  a  Defign  of  re- 
iring  from  the  Town,  and  all  Converfation  with 
he  World,  into  fome  Solitude,  that  fo  they  might 
^ve  nothing  to  employ  their  Thoughts  but  the 
ludy  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue  their  whole  Scheme 
•vas  immediately  interrupted,  and  utterly  quafh'd, 
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by  the  Interpofition  of  their  Wives.  And  anothe: 
wife  Man  hath  given  us  his  Opinion, Cf  That i: 
€C  Men  could  prevail  with  Themielves  to  give  ove; 
€C  all  Converfation  with  Women,  Angels  wouli 
"  certainly  vifit  and  keep  them  Company. 

Once  more ;  Marriage  is  a  great  Hindrance  k 
Men's  Improvement ;  particularly  it  keeps  them  a 
home,  and  cuts  them  off  from  the  Opportunity 
of  Travelling,  and  converting  with  Foreign  Com 
tries :  which  is  really  a  great  Accomplifhment,  m 
a  mighty  Convenience ,  to  learn  Wifdom  one  s 
felf,  and  to  teach  it  to  others,  and  to  coramw 
cate  what  we  have  feen  and  known,  to  thofe  wb: 
want  the  fame  Opportunities.   In  fhort ;  Mamn 
does  not  only  cramp  up,  and  deprefs  great  Pare 
and  great  Souls,  but  it  deprives  the  World  of  m2 
ny  noble  Defigns ,  Works  of  Munificence,  ai 
Charity,  and  Publick  Good    it  renders  a  U21 
incapable  of  ferving  his  Country,  and  attempts 
fuch  Things,  as  He  can  give  no  entertainmec 
to  the  Thoughts  of,  in  the  Embraces  of  a  teak 
Wife,  and  his  Little  ones  round  about  him.  Fc 
Thefe  need  and  require  the  Care  and  Prefemc 
on  of  Himfelf ;  and  ferve  for  an  Excufe  ;  at  lea: 
they  cool  his  Courage,  to  A&ions  that  are  Brave 
if  at  the  fame  time  they  feem  Defperate,  or  ar 
manifeftly  Dangerous.   And  is  it  not  a  nob! 
Sight  now,  to  lee  a  Man  that  is  fit  to  be  at  th 
Helm,  trifling  away  his  Time  at  home,  phpi 
and  telling  Stories  with  his  Wife  and  Children!: 
the  Chimney-corner  ?  Is  it  not  Ten  Thoufo 
Pities,  that  One  who  is  capable  of  Governing  ai* 
Dire&ing  a  World,  fliould  be  entirely  bury'd  i 
Secrefie,  loft  to  the  Publick,  and  taken  up  wk| 
the  Concerns  of  a  fingle  Family  ?  Upon  $ 
Confideration  it  was ,  that  a  Great  Man,  whet 
his  Friends  moved  a  Match  to  him,  made  an 
fwer,  That  he  was  born  to  Command  Men.  ani  * 
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one  pretty  little  Toy  of  a  Woman  ,*  to  Advife  and 
give  Rules  to  Kings  and  Princes,  and  not  to  Boys  and 
Girles. 

To  that  Part  of  thefe  Objections,  which  carry  3 
any  ferious  Argument,  (  for  a  great  deal  of  them  Mw 
is  Raillery  only  )  we  may  anfwer  as  follows ; ihm' 
That  Humane  Nature  muft  be  confider'd,  as  ic 
really  is  ,•  A  State  not  capable  of  Abfolute  Perfe&i- 
on,-  nor  was  fuch  a  Life  here  ever  intended  for 
us,  as  we  fhould  have  nothing  in  it  to  be  found 
fault  with,  nothing  that  fhould  crofs,  or  give  us 
caufe  to  wifli  it  otherwife.   Our  very  Remedies 
muft  make  us  a  little  fick,  even  when  they  are 
promoting  our  Health  and  Recovery  ,•  and  every 
Convenience  carries  its  Abatement,  and  is  clogg'd 
and  incumbred  with  fome  Inconvenience  insepa- 
rable from  it.   Thefe  are  Evils,  allow  it,  but  they 
are  Neceflary  Evils.   And  if  the  Cafe  be  not  well 
in  all  Points,  yet  this  is  the  beft  of  it  ,•  for  there 
is  no  other  way  poffible  to  be  devifed  for  the  pre- 
ferving  and  propagating  Mankind,  but  what  would 
make  the  Matter  infinitely  worfe,  and  be  liable  to 
More  and  Greater  Evils.    Some  indeed,  (as  Plato 
in  particular  )  would  fain  have  rooted  out  thefe 
Thorns,  and  refin'd  upon  the.  Point,  by  inventing 
other  Methods  for  the  Continuance  of  the  Spe- 
cies,* but  after  all  their  Hammering  and  Polilhing, 
Thofe  Conceits  at  laft  prov  d  mere  Caftles  in  the 
Air;  Things  perfectly  impra&icable,  and  fuch  as 
if  once  receiv'd  could  never  have  la  (ted  ,•  and  be- 
fides,  it  appear'd  evidently,  that  tho'  they  had  been 
pradis'd  and  approv'd,yer  pven  Thefe  were  loaded 
too  with  a  great  many  Inconveniences,  and  fbre 
Difficulties.    The  Truth  is,  Men  create  their  Own 
Uneafinefs,  and  make  all  the  Hardfhip  to  Them- 
felves ;  Their  Vices  and  Intemperances,  the  Vio- 
lence and  the  Contrariety  of  their  Paflions,  are 
their  Tormentors ;  and  then  they  blame  the  State 

in 
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in  which  they  feel  and  fuffer  thofe  Torments. 
But  That  is  clear,  and  free  from  Guilt,  and  fo  is 
every  Thing  but  Man  himfelf,  who  turns  every 
Thing  againft  Himfelf,  and  knows  not  how  to  ule 
any  Condition  as  he  ought,  and  to  the  beft  Ad- 
vantage. But  Thofe  that  are  Philofophers  indeed, 
will  go  a  great  deal  farther  They  will  tell  you, 
Thele  very  Difficulties  recommend  Marriage  the 
more,  as  rendring  it  a  School  of  Virtue,  an  Ap- 
prenticeftup  to  learn  it,  a  daily  and  Domeffici 
Exercife  to  perfed  and  render  it  familiar  tow. 
And  Socrates,  that  great  Oracle  of  Wifdom,  when 
People  reproached  him  with  the  peevifh  and  im- 
perious Humour  of  his  Wife,  declar'd  that  it  was 
an  Advantage  to  him  ,•  for  by  that  means  he  learnt 
at  home  to  behave  himfelf  with  Conftancy  and 
Patience  in  all  Accidents  and  Companies  abroad; 
and  to  make  all  the  Uneafineffes  of  Fortune  go 
down  very  glibly.  But  This,  tho'  it  want  not  a 
great  deal  of  good  Senfe  at  the  Bottom,  and  may 
be  very  ufeful  to  Men  of  good  Difpoiitions,  and 
Capacity  enough  to  ferve  themfelves  of  it,  is  yet 
fuch  an  Argument  as  I  do  not  exped  many  Con- 
verts from.  Admitting  then,  that  They  who  con- 
tinue fingle  do  beft  confult  their  Own  private  Eafe 
and  Satisfaction  :  Admit  it  better  and  more  pru- 
dent thus  to  referve  one's  felf  for  Piety  and  De- 
votion, and  eminent  Degrees  of  Virtue,  by  pre- 
venting all  thofe  Avocations  and  Interruptions, 
which  the  Cares  of  a  Married  Life  unavoidably 
expofe  us  to.  (  And  it  is  in  this  Senfe,  and  for  thele 
Purpofes  only,  that  St.  Taul  prefers  a  State  of  Cell- 
bacjy  which  thofe  that  make  ufe  of,  and  pretend 
to  be  dire&ed  by  his  Authority,  would  do  well  to 
confider  )  Yet  after  all,  with  what  Face  can  any 
Chriftian  fpeak  in  difparagement  of  Marriage,  who 
remembers  at  all,what  the  Faith  he  makes  profeffi- 
on  of,  hatfi  taught  him  to  believe  in  Honour  of 
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it  ?  For,  when  all  is  dona,  thefe  are  unanfwerable, 
and  they  ought  to  be  efteem'd  very  Sacred  Argu- 

.  ments,  fuch  as  /hould  command  our  higheft  Vene- 
ration and  Refpeft,  That  it  is  of  God's  own  In- 
ftitution,  That  it  was  his  firft  Ordinance,  That  he 

.  appointed  it  in  Paradife,  in  a  State  of  Innocence 
and  Perfection,  when  Humane  Nature  was  in  all 

'  its  Glory.  Thefe  are  Four  weighty  Confiderations, 
and  ought  to  recommend,  at  leaft,  to  deliver  it 
from  diminifhing  Reflexions,  when  they  are  not 

capable  of  a  fober  Reply.    After  this  we  find,  that 

;  the  Son  of  God  himfelf  was  pleas'd  to  honour 
and  approve  it  with  his  Prefence,  to  work  his  firft 
Miracle  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  Perfons  engag'd  in 
it  $  nay,  that  he  hath  condefcended  to  make  ufe  of 
This,  as  a  Figure  of  that  moft  Sacred  and  Inviola- 
ble Union  betwixt  Him  and  his  Church ;  and  upon 
that  Account,  given  it  the  Privilege  of  being  ftyl'd  Ephcf  v.' 
a  Myfterjy  a  Great  and  Divine  Myftery. 

It  muft  be  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  Marriage    .  4* 
is  by  no  means  an  indifferent  Thing  :  It  admits  of  Zr*f 
no  Middle  State,  but  is  apt  to  run  into  Extremes,  Good,  or  a 
and  is  generally  thegreateftHappinefs,oxthe  great-  GrettKvU. 
eft  Calamity  of  Humane  Life    a  State  of  much 
Tranquillity,  or  of  infupportable  Trouble  ;  a  Pa- 
radife or  a  Hell.   If  well  and  wifely  undertaken, 
it  is  full  of  Sweetnefs  and  Pleafure ;  if  ill  and 
unfuccefsfully,  it  is  a  grievous  Burden,  a  bitter, 
and  fatal,  and  moft  painful  Yoke.   For  this  Co- 
venant and  Coming  together,  does  above  any 
other  Inftance  make  good  the  Truth  of  that  Pro- 
verb,  That  *  Men  are  either  Gods  or  Brutes  to  one 
another. 


*  Homo  Homini  aut  Deus  aut  Lupus. 

Ee 
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y.        Miirrwgt  is  a  Work  compos' d  of  a  great  many 
Wht*  G*J9  Parts,  and  a  great  many  Qualitfes  muft  meet  to- 
**  'J/**    gcther,  to  render  it  Beautiful  and  Uniform.  Abun- 
T  ing*   dance  ot  Confiderations  are  neceffary  in  order  to  it, 
more  than  refpcd  merely  the  Perfons  of  thofe  to  be 
concern'd  in  it.   For  tho'  it  be  commonly  laid, 

Men  marry  for  them/elves  alcney  yet  there  ought  to  be 

great  regard  had  to  Pofterity  ;  the  Family  we  go 
into,  the  Alliances  we  make,  the  Circumftancesa/?d 
Condition  of  the  People  are  of  great  weight.  And 
Thefe  and  other  Refpedls  muft  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  :  But  above  all,  the  Temper  and  the  Vir- 
tues, which  ought  to  be  the  principal  Objeds  and 
Motives  of  our  Affection.   The  want  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  is  the  very  reafon  why  we  fee 
fo  few  happy  Matches.  And  the  extreme  Scarcity 
of  fuch,  is  a  fign  that  Marriage  is  highly  valuable: 
For  it  is  a  Fate  common  to  all  great  Pofts,  that 
they  are  difficult,  and  very  feldom  difcharg'd  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Kingly  Power  and  Government 
is  befet  with  Cares  and  Difficulties,  and  very  few 
that  afpire  to  it,  are  ftri&ly  Virtuous  and  Succeff- 
ful  in  the  Adminiltration.    But  the  true  Ground 
of  failing  fo  frequently  in  this  Point,  is  to  be 
fetch'd  from  the  Licentioufnefs  and  Debauchery, 
the  Unruly  Paffions  and  Exorbitant  Humours  of 
Mankind,  and  not  from  any  thing  in  the  State 
and  Inftitution  it  felf.    From  hence  it  is,  that  we 
find  experimentally,  Such  as  are  of  good,and  quiet, 
and  virtuous  Difpofitions,  plain  and  mean  Perfoc* 
taftc  more  of  the  Comforts,  and  enjoy  themfelves 
more  in  it,  than  others  of  higher  Quality  and 
Attainments.   Senfual  Defires,  and  the  Delights  of 
the  World,  have  taken  lefs  hold  of  fuch  ;  they  are 
lefs  nice  and  curious,  and  have  not  fo  much  lei- 
fure  to  teaze  and  torment  themfelves.   Men  that 
are  debauch'd,  and  love  to  live  at  large,  corrupt 
in  their  Manners,  troublefome  in  their  Conversa- 
tion, 
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tion,  whimifical,  and  particular  in  their  Hu- 
mours, are  not  cut  out  for  this  Condition  of 
Life,  nor  can  ever  exped  to  be  tolerably  eafy 
under  it. 

Marriage  is  a  Wife  and  Prudent  Bargain,  a  Holy  6. 
and  Inviolable  League ,  an  Honourable  Agree-  ^£»f*f 
ment.   If  this  Knot  be  well  ty'd,  there  is  not  in  jt™*m 
the  whole  World  any  thing  more  beautiful,  more 
lovely,  more  defirable :  It  is  a  fweet  and  noble  So- 
ciety, full  of  Conftancy  and  mutual  Truft ;  full 
of  infinite  Good  Offices  and  reciprocal  Obligations ; 
moft  excellent  in  their  own  Nature,  moft  ufeful 
to  the  Parties  themfel  ves,  and  of  general  Service  and 
Benefit  to  Mankind.  This  is  a  Converfation,  Amo- 
rous, not  of  Love  and  Senfual  Delight,  but  of  chafte 
Affedion  and  entire  Friendflup.   For  Love  in  thefe 
Two  Senfes  is  a  very  different  Thing,  and  the 
One  as  diftant  from  the  Other,  as  the  feverifli  and 
difeafed  Heat  of  a  Sick  Man  is  from  the  natural 
Warmth  of  a  good  Temper  and  healthful  Confti- 
tution.    Marriage  challenges  to  it  felf  AfFe&ion 
and  Advantage,  Juftice  and  Honour,  Conftancy 
and  Pleafure.   Call  its  Fruitions  flat  and  infipid  if 
you  pleafe,  but  yet  they  are  folid  and  fubftantial, 
agreeable  and  univerfal :  They  muft  needs  be  fo 
indeed,  becaufe  they  are  lawful  and  innocent; 
free  from  the  Cenfure  of  Others,  and  the  Re- 
proaches of  one's  Own  Mind.    What  the  World 
calls  Love,  aims  at  nothing  but  Delight ;  it  hath 
perhaps  fomewhat  of  Sprightlinefs,  and  is  of  a 
quicker  and  more  poignant  Relifh ;  but  this  cannot 
hold  long,  and  we  plainly  fee  it  cannot,  by  fo 
few  Matches  fucceeding  well,  where  Beauty  and 
Amorous  Defires  were  at  the  bottom  of  them : 
There  muft  be  fomething  more  folid  to  make  us 
happy.   A  Building  chat  is  to  (land  for  our  whole 
Lives,  ought  to  be  fet  upon  firmer  Foundations  j 
and  thefe  Engagements  are  feripus  Mattery  fuch 
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as  deferve,  and  it  is  Pity  but  they  ftiouldhavc  our 
utmoft  Difcretion  employ M  upon  them.  That 
hot  Love  bubbles  and  boils  in  our  Breafts  for  a 
while,  but  it  is  worth  nothing,  and  cannot  con- 
tinue ;  and  therefore  it  very  often  happens,  that 
thefe  Affairs  are  very  fortunately  manag'dbya 
Third  Hand. 

7*  This  Defcription  is  only  Summary,  and  in  gene- 
*****  ral  Terms.  But,  that  the  Cafe  may  be  moreper- 
7icularlm  fe#ty  and  particularly  underltood,  it  is  fit  we  rate 
Notice,  that  there  are  Two  Things  EffentiaUi 
abfolutely  Neceffary  to  this  State  of  Life,  which, 
however  contrary  and  inconfiftent  they  may  at 
Firit  Sight  appear,  are  yet  in  Reality  no  fuch  Mat- 
ter. Thefe  are  Equality  and  Inequality  ;  the  Former 
concerns  them  as  Fiiends,  and  Companions,  and 
upon  the  Level  ,*  the  Other,  as  a  Superiour  and  an 
Inferiour.  The  Equality  confifts  in  that  entire 
Freedom.and  unreferred  Communication,  whereby 
they  ought  to  have  all  Things  in  common  j  their 
Souls,  Inclinations,  Wills,  Bodies,  Goods,  are  mu- 
tually from  thenceforward  made  over ;  and  neither 
_of  them  hath  any  longer  a  peculiar  and  diftinft 
Propriety  excluiive  of  the  other.  This,  in  fome 
Places  is  carry 'd  a  great  deal  farther,  and  extends 
to  Life  and  Death  too  infomuch,  that  alfoonas 
the  Husband  is  dead,  the  Wife  is  oblig'd  to  follow 
him  without  Delay.  There  are  fome  Countries, 
where  the  Publick  and  National  Laws  require 
them  to  do  io  ;  and  they  are  oftentimes  fo  zealous 
in  their  Obedience,  that  where  Polygamy  is  indul- 
ged, if  a  Man  leaves  feveral  Wives  behind  him,  they 
try  for  it  publickly,  and  enter  up  their  Clato. 
which  of  them  fliall  obtain  the  Honour  and  Pri- 
vilege of  fleeping  with  their  Spoule  (that  is  theEx- 
preflton  they  foften  it  by)  and  upon  this  Occafion, 
,  each  urges  in  her  own  behalf,  that  flie  was  the  beft 
belov'd  Wife,  or  had  the  laft  Kiis  of  him,  or 

:  .  -j  .  brought 
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brought  him  Children,  or  the  like,  fo  to  gain  the 
Preference  to  thcmfelvcs. 

"...  • >  1  • 

Tb%  Ambitious  Rivals  eagerly  furfue 
Death,  as  their  Crown  to  Lcve  and  Virtue  due 
Vreftr  their  Claims,  and  glory  in  Succejs, 
Their  Lords  firfi  Nuptials  are  courted  lejs : 
Approach  his  Pile  with  Pomp,  in  Triumph  burn, 
And  mingle  Ajhes  in  om  Common  Urn. 

In  other  Places,  where  no  Laws  eftjoyn'd  any 
fuch  Thing,  it  hath  been  refolv'd  and  pradiis'd, 
by  mutual  Stipulation  and  voluntary  Agreement, , 
made  privately  between  the  Parties  themfelves,  • 

which  was  the  Cafe  of  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
But  omitting  this,  which,  in  truth,  is  a  wicked, 
barbarous  and  unreafonableCuftom,  The  Equality 
which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  between  Man  and  Wife, 
extends  jt  felf  to  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs,  and 
Infpediori  over'-the  Family  in  common;  from, 
whence  the  Wife  hath  v,ery  juftly  the  Title  of  Lady 
or  Miftrefs  of  the  Houfe  and  Servants ;  as  well  as 
the  Husband  that  of  Matter  and  Lord  over  them. 
And  this  joint  Authority  of  Theirs  over  their  own 
Private  Family  is  a  Pkiure  in  Little  of  that  Form 
of  Publick  Government,  which  is  term  d  an  Ari- 

fiocracy.  :  ;      ,  r  i 

That  Diftinftion  of  Superiour  and  Inferiour,  ~* 
which  makes  the  Inequality,  confifts  in  this.  That 
the  Husband  ha  h  a  Power  and  Authority  over  his 
Wife,  and  the  Wife  is  plac'd  in  Subjection  to  her 
Husband.  The  L^ws  and  Governments  of  nil  Nati- 
ons throughout  theWorld  agree  in  thisPreeminence,- 

,  Et  cerramen  habent  lerhi,  qux  viva  fequatur 
Conjugium,  pudor  eft  non  licuifTe  mori : 
iVrdent  ViGriceS,  &  flamma:  pe&ora  prxbent, 
Imponuntq;  fui$  Ora  perufta  viris,  *  *  ' 

Xq  E  e  ?  but 
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bat  the  Nature  and  the  Degrees  of  it  are  not  every 
where  the  fame :  For  Thefe  differ  in  Proportion,  as 
the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Place  differ.  Thus  far 
the  Confent  is  Univerfal ;  That  the  Woman,  how 
noble  foever  her  Birth  and  Family,  how  great  fo- 
ever  her  Fortunes^or  any  other  Penbnal  Advantages, 
is  not  upon  any  Confideration  exempted  from  Sub- 
je&ion  to  her  Husband.  This  Superiority  and  Inferiori- 
ty may  well  be  general,  and  be  the  Opinion  of  AM, 
when  it  is  fo  plainly  the  Condition  of  All.  For.  in 
truth,  it  is  theWork  of  Nature,and  founded  upon  that 
Strength,  and  Sufficiency  >  and  Majefty  .of  the  One 
Sex,and  the  Weaknefs^nd  Sofrnefs^and  Incapacities 
of  the  Other,  which  prove  it  not  equally  qualify 'd, 
nor  ever  defied  for  Government.  Bik  there  are 
many  other  Arguments befidefc,  which  Diviriesietch 
from  Scripture  upon  this  Gccaficmyand  prove  the 
Point  indeed  fubttantially  by  Ttoem.  For  RrvJ.ticn 
here  hath  back'd  and  enfore'd  the  OitStaces  o^  Rtafeny 
by  telling  usexprcfly,  that  Mtnvias made  ifcttj  that 
he  was  made  by  God  alone,  and 'entirely  by  Him, 
without  any  Creature  of  a  like  Form  contributing 
any  thing  towards  his  Being.  That  he  was  created 
on  purpofe  for  the  Pleafure  and  Glory  of  God,  his 
Head  $  That  he  w>a$  made »  after  the  Divine  Image 
and  Likenefe;  a  Copy  of  the  Great  Original  above, 
and  perfeft  in  his  Kind  :  For  Nature  always  begins 
with fomething  inks  jaft  Perfection  :  Whereas  Wc- 
man  was  created  in  die  Second  Place  ;  and  not  fo 
properly  Created  as  Formed  :  made  after  Man ; 
taken  out  of  his  Subftance ;  *  Faftiioned  according 
to  that  Pattern,  audio  His  Image,  and  only  rbeCo- 


*  See  i  Corinth,  xi.  7.  S.  The  Man  if  the  Image  and  Similitude 
of  God;  but  the  Woman  is  the  Similitude  */  the  Man.    So  €4k&v  x) 
ought  to  be  render  d  in  the  Sen/e  of  Jbniu  limilis  fum,  not 
Glory,  as  we  read  if,  which  is  foreign  to  the  refi  of  the  Words, 
and  the  whole  Scope  of  that  jirgutnent. 
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py  of  a  Copy;  made  occafionally,  and  for  particu- 
lar Ufes,  to  be  a  Help,  and  a  Second  to  the  Man; 
who  is  himfelf  the  Principal  and  Head,  and  there- 
fore She  is  upon  all  thefe  Accounts  Xmftrftft.  Thus 
we  may  argue  from  the  Order  of  Nature  ;  But  the 
Thing  is  confirmed  yet  more  by  the  Relation  given 
us  of  the  Corruption  and  Fall  of  Man.    For  the  Wo- 
?nan  was  firft  in  the  Tranfgredion  ,•  and  finned  of 
her  own  Head    Man  came  in  afterwards,  and  by 
her  Inftigation.    The  Woman  therefore,  who  was 
laft  in  Good,  in  order  of  Nature,  and  Occafional 

*  only ;  but  foremoft  in  Evil,  and  the  Occafion  of 
That  to  Man,  is  moft  juftly  put  in  Subje&ion  to 

:  Him,  who  was  before  Her  in  the  Good,  and  af- 

5   ter  in  the  Evil. 

This  Conjugal  Superiority  and  Power  hath  been  9. 

5    very  differently  reftrain'd  or  enlarg'd.    In  fome  The  Power 

f   Places,  where  the  Paternal  Authority  hath  been  lb,  °[thJ 
This  hath  likewife  extended  to  Capital  Punifh- hsnd' 
ment,  and  made  the  Husband  Judge  and  Difpofer 
of  Life  aqd  Death.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Romans  Dionyf. 
particularly  :  For  the  Laws  of  Romulus  gave  a  Man  Haliol. 

'  Power  to  kill  his  Wife  in  Four  Cafes,  (vizj  Adul- 
tery, Tutting  Falfc  Children  upon  him,  Falfe  Keys,  and 
Drinking  of  Wine.  Thus  Volybius  tells  us,  that  the 
Greeks  ;  and  Cafar  fays,  that  the  Old  Gauls  gave 
Husbands  a  Power  of  Life  and  Death.    In  Other 

*  Parts,  and  in  thefe  already  mentiond,  fince  thofe 
Times,  their  Power  hath  been  brought  into  a  nar- 

'     rower  Compafs.  But  almpft  every  where  it  is  taken   i  i- 
!     for  granted,  that  the  Authority  of  the  Husband,    —  < 

*  and  the  Subje&ion  of  the  Wife,  implies  thus  much: 

*  A  pglit  to  dired  and  controul  the  A&ions,  to 
confirm  or  difannul  the  Refolutions  and  Vows  of 
the  Wife  ;  to  correft  her,  when  ftie  does  amifs,  by 
Reproofs  and  Confinement ;  for  (Blows  are  below  a 
Man  of  Honour  to  give,  and  not  fit  for  a  Woman 
to  receiye)  and  the  Wife  is  obliged  to  conform  to 

E  e  4  the 
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'  s  the  Condition,  to  follow  the  Quality,  the  Coun- 
try, the  Family,  the  Dwelling,  and  the  Degree 
ot  her  Husband  ;  to  bear  him  Company  wherefo 
ever  he  goes,  in  Journeys  and  Voyages,  in  Banilh- 
ment  and  in  Prifon,  in  Flight  and  Neceflity  ;  and, 
if  he  be  reducd  to  that  hard  Fortune,  to  wander 
about,  and  to  beg  with  him.  Some  celebrated  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  in  Story  are,  Sulptia,  who  at- 
tended her  Husband  LentuJus,  when  he  was  pro- 
fcribed,  and  an  Exile  in  Sciclly.  Erithrea,  who  went 
along  with  her  Husband  Vhalarh  into  Baniflimeirt. 
lfjhrate,  the  Wife  of  Mtihriihtes  King  of  Vontus, 

who  kept  her  Husband  Company,  when  he  turn'd 
Tacit.      Vagabond,  after  his  Defeat  by  Vomfey  '.    Some  add, 
that  they  are  bound  to  follow  them  into  the  Wars, 
and  Foreign  Countries,  when  they  are  fent  abroad 
:\/  .      upon  Expeditions,  or  go  under  any  Publick  Cha- 
.  rafter.   The  Wife  cannot  fue,  or  be  fued,  in  Mat- 
ters of  Right  and  Property  ;  all  Actions  lie  againft 
theH/#/£W,andareto  be  commenced  ifi  His  Name,- 
and  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  be  any  .where  done, 
*  *       it  muft  be  with  the  Leave  and  Authority  of  her 
Husband,  or  by  particular  Appointment  of  the 
Judge_,  if  the  Husband  (hall  decline  or  refufe  it,1 
neither  can  (he ,  without  exprels  Pcrmiffion  from 
the  Magiftrate,  appeal  from,  or  be  a  P^rty  in  any 
Caufe  againft  her  Husband.  .\* 
10.       Marriage  is  not  every  where  ftlike^  nor  under 
Vjfinnt   the  fame  Limitations  ,•  the  Laws  and  Rules  con- 
cerning it  are  very  different.    In  fome  Countries 
there  is  a  greater  Latitude,  and  more  Liberties  in- 
dulg'd,  in  Others  lefs.   The  Chriftian  Religion, 
.  which  is  by  much  the  ftri&eft  of  any,  hath  made 
]it  very  clofe  and  ftrait.    I  leaves  nothihg  at  large, 
"and  in  our  own  Choice/biit  the  firflt  Entrance 
Mnto  this  Engagement.    When  once  that  is  over,  a 
"Man's  Will  is  made  over  tod,  and  convey 'd  away,* 
for  the  Covenant  is  fubje#  to  ho  DilTolution,  and 
aJ  we 
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we  mud  abide  by  it,  whether  we  are  contented 
with  our  Terms,  or  not.  Other  Nations  and  Re- 
ligions, have  contrived  to  make  it  more  Eafie,  and  , 
Free,  and  Fruitful,  by  allowing  and  pra&ifing  Fo-  Jy 
llgamj  and  Divorce ;  a  Liberty  of  taking  Wives  and  oi 
difmifling  them  again  ;  and  they  fpeak  hardjy  of 
Chriftianity  for  abridging  Men  in  thefe  Two  Par- 
ticulars, as  if  it  did  great  Prejudice  to  Affe&iou 
and  Multiplication  by  thefe  Reftraints,  which  are 
the  Two  great  Ends  of  Marriage  :  For  FricndlKkL 
they  pretend,  is  an  Enemy  to  all  manner  of  Com?- 
pulfion  and  Neceflity  ,•  and  cannot  confift  with  it ; 
but  is  much  more  improved,  and  better  mairitain'd, 
by  leaving  Men  free,  and  at  large  to  difpofe  of 
Thcmfelves.  And  Multiplication  is  promoted  by 
the  Female  Sex,  as  Nature  fhews  us  abundantly 
in  that  one  Inltance  of  Wolves,  who  are  fo  ex- 
tremely Fruitful  in  the  Production  of  their  Whelps, 
even  to  the  Number  of  Twelve,  or  Thirteen  at  a 
time,*  and  in  this  exceed  other  Animals  of  Service 
and  common  Ufe  very  much,  To  many  of  winch 
are  kilfd  every  Day ;  and  fo  few  Wolves;  and  yet 
there  are  notwithstanding  fewer  of  the  Breed, 
Breeders,  becaufe  fewer  She- Wolves,  than  of  any 
other  Species.  For,  as  I  faid,  the  true  Reafon  U3 
becaufe  in  all  thofe  Numerous  Litters,  there  is  com- 
monly but  one  Bitch-Wolf,  which  for  ihe  mod  Part 
fignifies  little,  and  bears  very  rarely  /  the  Genera- 
tion being  hundred  by  the  vaft  Numbers  and  prQ- 
mifcuous  Mixtures  of  the  Males  *  and  fo,  tfc 
much  greater  part  of  them  die,,  without  ever  pro- 
pagating their  Kind  at  all,  for  w'^nt  of  a  fufficient 
Proportion  of  Females,  to  do  it  by  fuccefsfully.  It 
is  alfo  manifeft,  what  Advantages  of.  this  Nature 
Polygamy  produces,  by  ^the  vaft  Increafe  ..of  thole 
Countries  where  it  is  allowed  •  The  Jews,  Atabo?/jf~ 
tans,  and  other  Barbarous  Nations,  (  as  all  their  Hi- 
ftories  inform  us)  very  ufually  bringing  Armies  into 
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the  Field,  of  Three  or  Four  Hundred  Thoufand 
fighting  Men.  Now  the  Chriftian  Religion,  on 
the  contrary,  allows  but  One  to  One,  and  obliges 
the  Parties  to  continue  thus  together  •  though  Ei- 
ther, nay  fometimes  Both,  of  them  be  Barren ; 
which  yet  perhaps,  if  allowed  to  change,  might 
leave  a  numerous  Pofterity  behind  them.  But,(up- 
pofing  the  very  beft  of  the  Cafe,  all  their  Increafe 
muft  depend  upon  the  Production  of  One  tingle 
Woman.  And  laftly,  they  refted  upon  Chriffia- 
nity,  as  the  oecafion  of  infinite  Excefles,  De- 
baucheries, and  Adulteries,  by  this  too  fevere  Con- 
ftraint. 

But  the  true  and  fufficient  Anfwer  to  all  theft 
ObjeSions  is,  That  the  Chriftian  Religion  does  not 
confider  Marriage  upon  fuch  Refpe&s  as  are  pure- 
ly Humane,  and  tend  to  the  Gratification  oi 
Natural  Appetites,  or  promote  the  Temporal  Gcxri 
of  Men  :  It  takes  quite  another  ProfpeA  of  the 
Thing,  and  hath  Reafons  peculiar  to  it  felf,  fub- 
lime,  and  noble,  and  infinitely  greater,  (  as  hath 
been  hinted  already. )    Befides,  common  Expe- 
rience demonftratcs,  that  in  much  the  greateftpar* 
of  Marry'd  Perfons,  what  they  complain  of  tf 
Confinement  and  Conftraint,  does  by  no  mean: 
cool  and  deftroy,  but  promote  and  heighten  the 
Affedtion,  and  render  it  more  dear  and  urong,  by 
keeping  it  more  entire  and  unbroken.  Efpecianyi: 
Men  of  honeft  Principles,  and  good  Difpofitions, 
which  eatily  accommodate  their  Humours,  ani 
make  it  their  Care  and  Study  to  comply  wicn  tte 
Tempers  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  they  are  thus  in- 
feparably1  uiited.  And  as  for  the  Debaucheries  and 
Flyings  6ut  allcdg'd  againft  us,  the  only  Caufc  « 
Them  is  the  ^ifTolutedefs  of  Men's  Manners: 
which  a  grQatdf  Liberty,  though  never  fo  grea;. 
will  never  be  able  to  correft,  or  put  a  Stop  to.  Aid 
accordingly  we  find,  that  Adulteries  iyere'  every 
'"A  ■  "  whi: 
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zzxfhh  as  rife  in  the  rnidft  of  Polygamy  and  Di- 
z  vorce    Witneft  the  whole  Nation  of  tne  Jews  in 
ft  general,  and  the  Example  of  David  In  particular, 
.  who  became  guilty  of  this  Crime,  notwithftand- 
r  ing  the  Multitude  he  had  of  Wives  and  Concubines  of 
iiis  own.    On  the  contrary,  Thefe  Vices  were  not 
known  for  a  long  while  together  in  other  Coun- 
tries, where  neither  Polygamy  nor  Divorce  were 
ever  permitted  ;  as  in  Sparta,  for  Inftance,  and  at 
Rome,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  Founding 
[of  that  City.    It  is  therefore  moft  foolifh  and  nn- 
juft,  to  afperfe  Religion,  and  charge  That  with  the 
Vices  of  Men,  which  allows  and  teaches  nothing, 
but  exquifite  Purity  and  fti  \Qt  Continence. 

This  Liberty  taken  in  Toljgawy,  (which  hath  fo  *  *« 
great  an  Appearance  of  Nature  to  alledge  in  its  Poh&*my 
behalf  )  hath  yet  been  very  differently  managed,  ^q*J 
according  to  the  feveral  Nations,  and  the  Laws  of  r 
thole  Communities,  where  it  was  allow  d  and  pra- 
£tf  s'd,  In  fome  Places,  All  that  are  Wives  to  the 
lame  Man,  live  alike,  and  in  common.  Their  De- 
gree and  Quality,  the  Refpe&  and  Authority  is 
equal,  and  fo  is  the  Condition  and  Title  of  their 
Children  too.  In  other  Places  there  is  one  par- 
ticular Wife,  who  is  the  Principal,  and  a  fort  of 
Miftrefs  above  the  reft,-  the  Right  of  Inheritance 
\  is  limited  to  the  Children  by  Her  ,•  they  engrofs  all 
t  the  Honours,  and  Pofleffions,  and  Pre-eminences 
of  the  Husband  after  his  Death :  As  for  the  Others, 
they  are  lodg'd  and  maintain'd  apart,  treated  ve- 
ry differently  from  the  former :  In  fome  Places 
they  are  reputed  Lawful  Wives ;  in  fome  they  are 
only  ftiled  Concubines  ;  and  their  Children  have  no 
Pretenfion  to  Titles  or  Eftates ;  but  are  provided 
\  for  by  fuch  annual  Penfions,  or  other  precarious 
ways  of  Subfifting,  as  the  Mailer  of  the  Family 
thinks  fit  to  allow  them. 
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12.  As  various  have  the  Pra&ice  and  the  Cuftomsof 
Vrotnt    Men  been  with  regard  to  Divorce:  For  with  feme, 

pnO^t  aS  Particu^arly  the  Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  and  Ami- 

" 6  '  nianjy  they  never  oblige  Themfelves  to  alledgetke 
particular  Caufe  of  Separation    nor  are  they  al- 
io w'd  to  take  a  Wife  to  them  a  Second  time,  which 
they  have  once  divorcd,-  So  far  from  it,  that 
they  are  permitted  to  Marry  again  to  others.  Eat 
now  in  the  Mahometan  Lcnv,  Separation  mu#  be 
appointed  by  a  Judge,  and  after  Legal  Procefs, 
(except  it  be  done  by  the  free  Confent  oftah 
Parties)  and  the  Crimes  alledg'd  againft  the  Woman 
muft  be  ibme  of  fo  high  a  Nature,  as  itrike  diredlv 
at  the  Root  of  this  Inftitution,  and  are  deftrudive 
.\.      and  inconfiftent  with  the  State  of  Marriage,  or 
fome  of  the  principal  Ends  of  it  ;  fuch  asMulterh 
•  «■    Burrcnnefs,  Incongruity  of  Humours,  Attempts  ufon  tm 
Life  of  the  other  Tarty;  and,  after  fuch  Separation 
made, iris  lawful  for  them  to  be  reconcile, and  co- 
habit again,  as  oft  as  they  think  fit.  The  Former  of 
thefe  Methods  feems  much  more  prudent  and  con- 
venient, that  fo  there  may  be  a  clofer  Reftrainr 
both  tfpfon  the  Pride  and  Infolence  of  Wives,  when 
.they  lye  at  Mercy,  and  may  be  caft  off  at  Plea- 
•fure;  ancf  alfo  upon  theHumourlbm'e  and  Peevift 
Husbands,  Who  will  be  more  apt  to  check  and  mo- 
derate rhei^RefentmentSjWhen  there  is  no  Return, 
nothing  to  be  got  by  repenting,  after  once  Matters 
have  flown  fo  high,as  to  provoke  and  effed  a  Sepa- 
ration. The  Second,  which  proceeds  in  a  Method 
of  jaftice, brings  the  Parties  upon  the  Publick  Stage, 
fexpofes  their  Tanks  and  Follies  to  the  World,  cuts 
'rhem  our  'from  Second  Marriages ;  and  difcovers  a 
great 'many  things,  which  were  much  berter  kept 
conccnTd;.  '  Ahd,  in  cafe  the  Allegation  be  not  faj- 
1\'  proV  d  ;  and  fo  they  continue  bMig'd  to  cohabit 
itill,after  all  this  mutual  Complaining  and  Difgrace, 

Yhat  a  Temptation  is  here  to  Poyfoning  or  Mur' 

der, 
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ler,  to  get  rid  that  way  of  a  Partner  of  the  Bed, 
which  in  Courfe  of  Law  cannot  be  remov'd  ?  And 
nany  of  thefe  Villanies,  no  doubt,  have  been  com- 
nitted,  of  which  the  World  never  had  the  leaft 
knowledge  or  Sufpicion.  As  at  Rome  particularly, 
oefore  Divorce  came  in  ufe,  a  Woman  who  was 
apprehended  for  Poyfoning  her  Husband, impeach- 
ed other  Wives,  whom  fhe  knew  to  have  been 
puilty  of  the  fame  Fad,-  and  They  again  others, 
rill  at  laft  Threefcore  and  Ten  were  all  Attainted 
and  Executed  for  the  fame  Fault,  of  whom  Peo- 
ple had  not  the  leaft  Jealoufie,  till  this  Difcovery 
was  made.  But  that  which  feems  the  worft  of 
all  in  the  Laws  relating  to  a  Married  Life,  is3  that 
Adultery  is  fcarce  any  where  punifh'd  with  Death ; 
and  all  that  can  be  done  in  that  Cafe,  is  only 
Divorce,  and  ceafing  to  cohabit  ,•  Which  was  an 
Ordinance  introduc'd  by  Juftinian,  One  whom  his 
Wife  had  in  perfed  Subje&ion  :  And  no  wonder 
if  She  made  ufe  of  that  Dominion,  (as  (he  really 
did  )  to  get  fuch  Laws  enacted,  as  made  moft  for 
the  Advantage  of  her  own  Sex.  Now  this  leaves 
Men  in  perpetual  danger  of  Adultery,  tempts  them 
to  malicious  Defires  of  one  another's  Death  the 
Offender  that  docs  the  Injury  is  not  made  a 
fufficient  Example,  and  the  Innocent  Perfon  that 
receives  the  Wrong,  hath  no  Reparation  made 
for  it. 

Of  the  Duty  of  Married  Perfons,  See  Book  III. 
Chap.  12. 
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CHAP.  XLV1I. 

Of  Parents  and  Children. 

THerc  arc  feveral  Sorts,  and  feveral  Degrees  of 
Authority  and  Power  among  Men ;  (owt 
PJ*bmtr  Publick,  and  others  Private,-  but  not  any  of  to 
more  agreeable  to  Nature,  not  any  more  abfoke 
and  extenfive,  than  that  of  a  Father  over  his  Cfc 
dren,  ( I  choofe  to  inftance  in  the  Father  rather 
than  the  Mother,  becaufe  ftie  being  herfelf  in  i 
State  of  Subje&ion  to  her  Husband,  cannot  fopfr 
perly  be  faid  to  have  her  Children  under  her  J* 
rifdi&ion.)  But  even  this  Paternal  Authority  bi 
not  been  at  all  Times,  and  in  all  Parts  of  tb 
World  equal  and  alike.   In  fome  Ages  and  Pla- 
ces, and  indeed  of  Old  almoft  every  where,  it 
Dion.  Ha-  univerfal,  and  without  reftraint :  The  Life  id 
licsr.  Ub. \.  Death,  Eftates  and  Goods,  the  Liberty  andHc- 
Antiq.     nour,  the  A&ions  and  Behaviour  of  Children  w 
entirely  at  Their  Will  •  They  fued  and  were  fa 
for  them,*  They  difpofed  of  them  in  Marriage; tfc 
Labours  of  the  Children  redounded  to  the  Parent 
Profit ;  nay,  They  themfelves  were  a  kind  of  O 
modity ;  for  among  the  Romans  we  find  this  Article? 
Rom.  T.  in  in  that  which  was  call'd  Romulus  bis  Law; 

de  Hb&  R%bt  °f  Parents  over  Cljildren  {hall  be  entire  and  w 
pofth       tnited ;  they  jliaU  have  Tower  to  abdicate  and  b&**) 
to  felly  and  to  put  them  to  death.    Only  it  is  to  be 

ferv'd,  That  all  Children  under  Three  Years  o!A 
were  excepted  out  of  this  Condition,  becaufe  they 
r  — 

*  Parentuin  in  Liberos  oome  Jus  eflo,  relegandi,  vend«*! 
occidendi. 

cou.; 
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could  not  be  capable  of  offending  in  Word  orAuLG* 
Deed,  nor  to  give  any  juft  Provocation  for  fuch  ^fta °c* 
hard  Ulage.   This  Law  was  afterwards  confirm'd  * 
and  renew'd,  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  hb.  %. 
which  allow'd  Parents  to  fell  their  Children  Three  Caefar» 
times  :  And  the  Per/tans,  as  Ari/lotle  tells  us,the  An-  «  „6>>  ,1 
nent  Gauls,  as  Lajar  and  Projper  agree;  the  Mujco-  profpct 
Tjites  and  Tartars,  might  do  it  Four  times.   There  Aquic. 
want  not  fome  probable  Reafons  to  perfuade  us, j"  ?Pift- 
that  this  Power  had  fome  Foundation,  or  Counte-  s,&llhl- 
nance  at  leaft,  in  the  Law  of  Nature;  and  that  Li- 
lian ce  of  Abraham  undertaking  to  flay  his  Son, 
hath  been  made  ufe  of,  as  an  Argument  to  this 
purpofe :  For  had  This  been  a  Thing  againft  his 
Duty,  and  fuch  as  the  Authority  of  a  Father  could 
in  no  cafe  extend  to,  he  would  not  (they  tell  you) 
ever  have  confented  to  it;  nor  have  believed,  that 
this  Command  had  proceeded  from  God,  but  ra- 
ther have  imputed  it  to  fome  Delufion  upon  his 
own  Mind,  if  it  had  been  no  way  reconcilable 
with  Nature,  the  Laws  of  which,  God  had  efta-  t 
Hifhed  in  the  Beginning,  and  could  not  be  thought 
fo  to  contradict  Himfelf,  as  by  any  particular  Or- 
der, to  appoint  a  thing  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
his  own  General  Inftitution  before.   And  accord- 
ingly it  is  obfervable,  that  IJaac  never  went  about 
to  make  any  Refiftance,  nor  pleaded  his  own  In- 
nocency  in  Bar  to  what  his  Father  went  about  to 
do  ;  as  knowing  that  he  only  exerted  the  rightful 
Power  he  had  over  him.   What  Force  there  is  in 
this  Argument,  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  Purpofe  to 
obferve,  That  allowing  all  this,  yet  it  does  not  in 
any  degree  take  off  from  the  Commendation  due 
to  Abrahams  Faith ;  for  he  does  not  pretend  to 
Sacrifice  his  Son  by  Vertue  of  any  fuch  Inherent 
Right  over  him  ,  nor  upon  any  Provocation,  or 
Mifdemeanour,  which  Ifaac  bad  given  him  occafi- 

on 
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on  to  refent  or  punifh  ;  but  purely  in  obedience 
to  the  Command  of  Almighty  God.  The  Cafe 
docs  not  feem  to  differ  much  under  the  Law  of 
Mofcs ;  allowing  only  for  lome  Circumftances,  as 
to  the  manner  of  exercifing  this  Authority,  which 
will  be  taken  notice  of  by  and  by.  Of  This,  and 
no  Icfs  Extent  the  Paternal  Power  feems  to  have  been 
formerly  in  the  greateft  Part  of  the  World,  and 

Diodof    ^°  to  ^ave  cont^nu  ^       tne  Time  of  the  Rem* 
10  0T*    Emperors.   Among  the  Greeks  indeed,  and  die 
nsHgypians,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther fo  abfolute ;  but  even  There,  if  a  Father  hap- 
pened to  kill  his  Son  unjuftly,  and  without  Provo- 
cation, the  Punifhment  inflided  for  fuch  Barbarity 
was  no  other  than  being  fhut  up  with  the  dead  Bo- 
dy for  Three  Days  together. 
2#        Now  the  Reafons,  and  the  Effects  of  fo  great 
The  Rea-   and  unlimited  a  Power  being  ailow'd  to  Father* 
jcrranJEf-  over  their  Children,  (which  no  doubt  was  a  great 
fuistftt.  Advantage  for  tne  Advancement  of  Virtue,  the 

Improvement  of  Manners  and  Education,  the  re- 
Itraining,  preventing,  and  chaftifing  Extrava- 
gance and  Vice,  and  of  great  good  Confequence 
to  the  Publick  too)  feem  to  have  been  fuch  as 
Thefe. 

I.  Firft,  The  containing  Children  in  their  Dufyte- 
getting  and  preferving  a  due  Awe  and  Reverence 

II.  in  their  Minds.  Then  a  Regard  to  feveral  Vices 
and  Enormities,  which,  though  very  grievous  in 
Themfelves,  would  yet  pafs  unpuniflid,  to  the 
great  Prejudice  of  the  Publick,  if  they  could  be 
taken  cognizance  of,  and  animadverted  upon  by 
no  other  Wavs  :>::  i  PaTons,  but  Leeal  Procefs, 
and  the  Sentence  of  the  Magiftratej  for  abundance 
of  Thefe  muft  .needs  eicape  fuch  Ccnfure,  part'V 
becaufe  they  would  be  Domettick  and  Private,  and 
partly  bccaiile  there  would  be  no  Body  to  inform 
and  profccucc.  The  Parents  Themfelves  were  not 
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likely  to  be  fo  officious ,•  the  nearnefs  of  the  Re- 
lation would  render  it  odious,  and  the  Intereft  of 
their  own  Family  would  reftrain  them  from  pub- 
lifting  their  own  Shame.  Or,  if  they  could  be 
fuppos'd  to  bring  all  they  knew  of  this  kind  upon 
the  open  Stage,  yet  we  know  there  are  many 
Vices,  and  Infolences,  and  Diforders,  which  the 
Laws  and  Juftice  of  Nations  are  not  provided  with 
Punifhments  for.  To  all  which  we  may  add, 
that  there  are  many  Family-Quarrels  between  Fa- 
thers and  Children,  Brothers  and  Sifters,  upon  the 
account  of  dividing  Eftates  and  Goods,  or  fevcral 
other  Things,  which,  tho'  fit  to  be  canvafs'd  and 
corre&ed  within  a  Mans  own  Walls,  would  by 
no  means  do  well  to  be  rip'd  up,  and  expos' d  to 
the  World  ,•  and  for  Thefe,  as  the  Paternal  Autho- 
rity is  neceffary,  fo  it  is  fufficient  to  compofe  and 
quiet  all  Parties,  and  put  an  End  to  Differences, 
that  concern  fingle  Families  only.  And  ijt  was  rea- 
fonable  for  the  Law  to  fuppofe,  that  no  Father 
would  make  ill  ufe  of  this  Power  ,•  that  Men  might 
very  fafely  be  entrufted  with  it,  becaufe  of  that  very 
tender  Affe&ion  which  Nature  infpires  all  Parents 
with,  fuch  as  feems  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
Cruelty,  toward  their  own  Off-fpring  :  And  this 
we  fee  the  Effed  of  daily,  in  the  frequent  Inter- 
ceffions  made  by  Fathers,  for  the  releafing  or  mi- 
tigating thofe  Publick  Punifhments,  which  they 
cannot  but  be  fenfible  are  molt  juftly  inflided  ; 
there  being  no  greater  Torment  to  any  Parent, 
than  to  fee  his  Children  under  Pain  or  Difgrace. 
And  where  thefe  abfolute  Prerogatives  were  al- 
low'd,  we  meet  with  very  few  Inftances  of  the 
exerting  their  Power,  and  going  to  the  Extremity 
of  it,  without  Offences  very  heinous  indeed  ,•  i'o 
that,  in  truth,  if  we  regard  the  Pradice,  and  com- 
pare that  with  the  Power  it  felf,  we  (hall  have 
reafon  to  look  upon  it  as  a  ufeful  Terror,  a 

F  f  Bugbear 
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Bugbear  to  keep  Children  in  awe,  and  fright 
them  into  Obedience,  rather  than  any  Stretch 
of  Rigour,  that  was  a<ftual,  and  in  good  ear- 
ned. 

*         Now  this  Paternal  Authority  was  gradually  loft. 
Its  Decay,  and  fell  to  the  Ground  as  it  were  of  it  felf,  (for 
the  Decay  of  it  is,  in  truth,  to  be  attributed  to  Dif- 
ufe,  more  than  to  any  Law  exprefly  repealing  it, 
or  ena&ing  the  contrary)  and  it  began  moft  re- 
markably to  decline,  when  the  Rowan  Emperor? 
came  to  the  Government :  For  from  the  Time  of 
Auguftus,  or  quickly  after,  it  funk  apace,  andtt 
all  its  Vigour.    And  upon  this  Decay  Chita 
Lib.  i.  dc  grew  fo  ftubborn  and  infolent  againft  their  Pa- 
Clem,     rents,  that  Seneca  in  his  Addrefs  to  Nero,  fays, 
their  Own  Eyes  had  feen  more  Parricides  pu- 
nifh'd  in  Five  Years  then  laft  paft,  than  there  had 
been  for  the  Space  of  Seven  hundred  Years  be- 
fore, that  is,  from  the  Firft  Foundation  of  Rm 
till  that  Time.    Till  then,  if  a  Father  at  any  tintf 
killed  his  Children,  he  was  called  to  no  Account, 
nor  had  any  Punifhment  inflifted  upon  him  fa 
the  Fad:,-  as  we  may  gather  evidently  by  the  Ex- 
Salufh  in  amples  of  Fulvlus  the  Senator^  who  flew  his  Son 
Bell.  Ca-  for  being  engag  d  in  Catiline  s  Confpiracy  ani 
Valer.     feveral  other  Senators,  who  proceeded  againft  their 
Maxim.   Sons,  and  condemn'd  them  to  Death,  by  vertueof 
their  own  Domeitick  Power,  fuch  as  Caffius  Tram, 
or  fentene'd  them  to  perpetual  Baniftiment,  a* 
Manlius  Torquatus  did  his  Son  Syllanus.    There  were 
.       indeed  fome  Laws  afterwards,  which  appointed 

turned  that  the  Father  frould  bring  Informations  agairf 
jeg.  Corn,  the  Children  that  offended,  and  deliver  them  over 
F.  1.  in  to  Publick  Juftice  :  And  the  Judge,  in  fuch  Cafe?, 
*£1S de l.  was  obligd  to  pronounce  Sentence  as  the  Father 
I  3  Cod.  A1011^  direA  ;  in  which  there  are  fome  Footftep 
de  pa.  po-  °f  Antiquity.  And  thefe  Laws,  in  abridging  the 
reft.      Power  of  the  Fathers,  proceeded  very  tenderly. 

and 
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and  did  not  take  it  away  entirely  and  openly, 
but  with  great  Moderation,  and  by  halves  only. 
Thefe  later  Ordinances  have  feme  Affinity  to  the 
Law  of  Mofesy  which  order'd  the  ftubborn  and  Deut.  xxi. 
rebellious  Son  to  be  Itoned,  upon  the  Complaint 
of  the  Parents,  without  requiring  any  farther  Proof 
of  the  Charge  than  their  fingle  Depofition  ;  and 
provided  the  Prefence  and  Concurrence  of  the 
Magiftrate,  not  fo  much  for  Examination  and 
Trial  of  the  Caufc,  as  to  prevent  the  Privacy  and 
Paffion,which  might  attend  DomeftickPunifliments, 
and  fo  to  render  the  thing  more  Publick,  and  the 
Vengeance  more  exemplary  and  full  of  Terror  to 
others.  And  thus,  even  according  to  the  Mofalck 
Inftitution,  the  Faternal  Authority  was  more  arbi- 
trary and  extenfive,  than  it  came  to  be  fince  the 
Time  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  But  if  we  defcend 
a  little  lower,  and  obferve  its  Decrcafe  under 

Conjlantine  the  Great,  then  under  TheoJoJius,  and  at 
laft  under  Juftinian,  we  (hall  find  it  almoft  totally 
extincft.    Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Children  took 
upon  them  to  decline,  and  peremptorily. deny  O- 
bedience  to  their  Parents ;  to  refufe  them  a  Part 
in  their  Poffeflions^  nay,  not  to  allow  them  fo 
much  as  convenient  Maintenance  and  Relief  in 
their  Neceffities.   Hence  they  had  Confidence  to 
enter  Actions  againft  them,  and  implead  them  in 
Courts  of  Judicature  ;  and  an  indecent,  a  molt 
fcandalous  Thing,  in  truth,  it  is,  to  obferve  how 
frequent  fuch  Suits  have  been.    Some  have  been 
fo  wicked,,  or  fo  miitaken,  as  to  excufe  Themfelves 
from  Duty  upon  Pretence  of  Religion  ;  and  dedicate 
That  to  God,  which  their  Parents  had  a  Right 
to  ;  as  we  find  our  BlelTed  Saviour  reproaches  the 
Jews  for  doing  ;  and  the  Manner  he  mentions  it  Mltr  xv- 
in,  fhews  plainly,  that  this  impious  kind  of  Devo- 
tion was  a  Pra&ice  cuftomary  among  them  before 
his  Time.    Since  that  fome  have  a<fted  after  their 

F  f  x  Exam- 
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Examples,  even  in  the  Profeffion  of  Chriftianity 
and  many  have  held  ic  lawful  to  kill  a  Father  in 
one's  own  Defence,  or  in  cafe  he  became  a  Pub- 
lick  Enemy  to  the  State.  But  fure,  if  fuch  Rela- 
tions deferve  Death,  it  ought  to  be  inflided  by 
fome  other  Hand  ,•  and  heretofore  it  was  receiv'd 
as  a  general  Maxim,  and  admits  of  fcarce  any  Ex- 
ception, *  That  no  Wickednefs  could  be  committed  hj  & 
Father ,  the  Heinoufnefs  whereof  would  jufiify  VarricUt; 
to  kill  a  Father  is  wicked ',  and  no  Wickednefs  cank 
reasonable. 

Now  the  Generality  of  the  World  do  not  fcem 
duly  fenfible  of  how  mifchievous  Conlequence  to 
Mankind,  this  Abatement  and  Abolition  of  the 
Faternal  Authority  hath  prov'd.  The  Governments, 
under  which  it  was  kept  up,  and  vigoroufly  exert- 
ed, have  flourifh'd,  and  contain'd  their  Subje&s  in 
ftri&  Duty.  If  upon  any  Occafion  it  had  been 
found  by  Experience  too  fliarp  and  exorbitant, 
prudent  Care  might  have  been  taken  to  regulate 
and  bring  it  under  convenient  Reftraints.  But  ut- 
terly to  difannul  and  deftroy  it,  is  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Decency  or  Virtue,  and  lealt  of  all  to 
the  Advantage  of  the  Publick.  For  when  once  the 
Reins  are  let  loofe,  and  Countenance  is  given  to 
Dilbbedience  in  Private  Families,  it  quickly  grows 
to  a  general  Spirit  of  Faftion,  and  Diforder,  and 
Ungovernable  Infolence  j  and  the  calling  off  the 
Yoke  of  the  Natural  Parents,  is  a  bold  and  dange- 
rous Step  toward  Rebellion  againft  the  Civil.  The 
Effeft  whereof  hath  been  abundantly  feen  in  the 
many  Inconveniences  which  Governments  have 
fuffer'd  upon  the  Relaxation  or  utter  refcinding  of 
this  Authority ;  whereby  in  the  Event  they  only 


*  Nullum  rantum  (celus  admirti  poteft  a  patre,  quod  pai- 
ricidio  lie  vindicandum  j  &  nullum  fcelus  rauonera  haber* 
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clip'd  their  own  Wings,  and  encourag'd  Enemies 
and  Infurre&ions  againft  Themfelves,  as  was  faid 
juft  now. 

The  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Chil- 
"  dren  -will  be  treated  of  Book  III. 
Chap.  14. 


CHAP.  XLVlII. 

Of  Lords  and  their  Slaves  ;  Mafters 

and  Servants. 

THE  making  ufe  of  Slaves,  and  the  Power  of  *• 
Lords  or  Mafters  over  them,  tho'  it  hath  beenT^'  u'e  9f 
a  Thing  receiv'd  and  pradis'd  in  all  Places  and  all 
Ages  of  the  Worlds  (excepting  that  it  was  confide-  wmtstwsl. 
rably  abated  for  about  Four  hundred  Years,  but 
now  it  hath  fince  reviv'd  and  obtain'd  again  :)  Yet 
I  cannot  forbear  looking  upon  it  as  a  monftrous 
Cuftom,  and  highly  reproachful  to  Humane  Na- 
ture. Since  Brutes  have  nothing  of  this  kind  among 
Them;  nor  do  They  either  compel  their  Fellows 
by  Violence  and  Fraud, or  voluntarily  fubmit  them- 
felves to  Captivity.   This  feems  rather  than  to  have 
been  difpens'd  with,  than  approv'd  by  the  Law  of 
Mofes.   But  even  this  Indulgence,  accommodated  to 
the  Neceffities  of  that  People,  and  the  Hardnefs 
of  their  Hearts,  was  not  fo  rigorous  as  the  Pra&ice 
of  other  Places ;  for  neither  was  the  Power  fo 
abfolute,  nor  the  Slavery  perpetual,-  but  the  One 
confind  to  Rules,  and  the  other  terminated  with 
the  Seventh  or  Sabbatical  Year.  Christianity  find- 
ing the  Ufage  univerfal,  did  not  fee  fit  to  break 
in  upon  this  Conftitution,  but  left  its  Profelytes  at 
liberty  in  this  Particular,  as  it  did  in  a  Permiffion 
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of  ferving  and  dwelling  under  Heathen  and  Idola- 
trous Princes  and  Matters.  For  This,  and  many 
other  Things.,  could  not  be  abolifli'd  and  fet  afide 
at  once ,•  but  by  giving  fome  little  Difcountenance 
to  them.  Time  hath  worn  them  off  gently,  and 
by  degrees. 

i»  SLws  may  be  diftingui/h'd  into  Four  feveral 
Several  Kinds,  i.  Such  as  are  Natural,  or  born  of  Parents 
jorts  »f  jn  t[^at  Condition.  2.  Such  as  are  Slaves  upon  Force, 
**1"r-/'    made  fo  by  Conqueft,  and  the  Rights  of  Wat. 

3.  Adjudged  Slaves,  fiich  as  are  made  and  awarded 
to  be  fuch,  either  by  way  of  Punifliment  for  fome 
Crime,  or  for  the  Satisfa&ion  of  fome  Debt,  which 
gives  the  Creditors  a  Ri&ht  to  their  Perfons,  and 
of  employing  them  to  their  own  Benefit  and  Ser- 
vice.   This  blavery  was  limited  among  the  Jews 
only  to  a  certain  Seafon,  Seven  Years  at  the  molt ; 
the  Sabbatical  Year  put  an  End  to  it  all  ,•  but  in 
other  Countries  it  continu'd  till  the  Debt  was  dif- 
charged.    4.  Voluntary  Slaves,  or  fuch  as  are  of  their 
own  makings  as  thole  who  throw  Dice  for  it,  or 
who  fell  their  Liberty  for  a  Sum  of  Money,  as  it 
Tacit  At  hath  been  the  Cuitom  to  do  in  Germany  ;  and  is 
mor.  Ger.  ftill  in  fome  Parts  even  of  the  Chrittian  World  ,• 
or  elfe  fuch  as  freely  furrender  up  themfelves  to 
the  Service  of  another,  and  devote  their  Perfons 
to  perpetual  Slavery  :  And  thus  we  read  in  the 
Exod.  xxl.  Law  the  Antient  Jews  did,  whofe  Ears  were  ap- 
Dcur.  xv.  pointed  to  be  bored  with  an  Awl,  to  the  Door 
of  the  Houfe,  in  Token  of  perpetual  Servitude ; 
and  that  they  rather  chofe  this  Condition  of  Life, 
than  to  go  free,  when  it  was  in  their  Power. 
This  laft  fort  of  voluntary  and  chofen  Captivity 
is,  I  confefs,  to  Me,  the  moft  aftoniftiing  of  all 
the  reft    and  thoJ  all  manner  of  Slavery  feems  to 
be  an  Incroachment  and  Violence  upon  Nature,  yet 
line  no  kind  of  it  can  be  fo  unnatural,  as  that 
Vvhich  a  Man  covets  and  brings  upon  Himfelf. 
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That  Thing  which  makes  Men  Slaves  upon  3. 
Constraint)  is  Avarice ,•  and  that  which  makes  Men  rjk  c*«/* 
choofe  to  be  Slaves,  is  Cowardice,  and  bafe  Dege-  * u% 
neracy  of  Spirit ;  for  Lords  made  Men  S/*tw,  be- 
caufe,  when  they  had  them  in  their  Power  and 
Poffeffion,  there  was  more  Profit  to  be  got  by 
keeping,  than  there  could  be  by  killing  them. 
And  it  is  obfervable,  that  heretofore  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  forts  of  Wealth,  and  that  which 
the  Owners  took  greateft  Pride  in,  confifted  in  the 
Multitude,  and  the  Quality  of  Slaves.   In  this  re- 
fpe&  it  was  that  Craftm  grew  rich  above  all  other 
Romans  ;  for  befides  Thofe  that  continually  waited 
upon  him,  he  had  Five  Hundred  Slaves  kept  con- 
ftantly  at  hard  Work,  and  all  the  Gain  of  their 
feveral  Arts  and  Labours,  was  daily  brought,  and 
converted  to  his  Advantage.   And  this,  tho'  very 
great,  was  not  all  the  Profit  neither;  for  after 
that  they  had  made  a  vaft  Account  of  their  Drudge- 
ry, and  kept  them  a  great  while  thus  in  Work  and 
Service  ,  their  very  Perfons  were  a  Marketable 
Commodity,  and  lbme  farther  Gain  was  made  in 
the  Sale  of  Them  to  other  Mailers. 

It  would  really  amaze  one,  to  read  and  confider  4. 
well  the  Cruelties  that  have  been  exercis'd  upon  The  c"«l 
Slaves;  and  Thofe  not  only  fuch  as  the  Tyranny  ^[**e 
of  an  inhumane  Lord  might  put  him  upon,  but 
fuch  as  even  the  Publick  Laws  have  permitted 
and  approv'd.   They  us'd  to  Chain  and  Yoke 
them  together,  and  lo  make  them  Till  the  Ground 
like  Oxen  j  and  they  do  lo  to  this  Day  in  Bar- 
hary;  lodge  them  in  Ditches,  or  Bogs,  or  Pits,  and 
deep  Caves;  and  when  they  were  worn  and  wa- 
fted with  Age  and  Toil,  and  fo  could  bring  in  no 
more  Gain  by  their  Service,  the  poor  impotent 
Wretches  were   either  fold  at  a  low  Price,  or 
drownd,  and  thrown  into  Ponds  to  feed  their 
Lord's  Filh.   They  killed  them,  not  only  for  the 
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flighteft  and  mod  infignificant  Offence,  as  the 
breaking  of  a  Glafs,  or  the  like  ;  but  upon  the 
leaft  Suipicions,  and  moft  unaccountable  Jealou- 
Hes  :  Nay,  fometimes  merely  to  give  Themfelves 
Diverfion  ;  as  Flamin'tus  did,  who  yet  was  a  Per- 
fon  of  more  than  ordinary  Character,  and  repu- 
ted a  very  Good  Man  in  his  Time.   It  is  notori- 
ous, that  they  were  forc'd  to  enter  the  Lifts,  and 
ccmbat  and  kill  one  another  upon  the  Public* 
Theatres ,  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  People 
If  the  Matter  of  the  Houfe  were  murdered  undei 
his  own  Roof,  let  who  would  be  the  Doer  of  it, 
yet  all  the  Slaves,  tho*  perfe&ly  innocent  of  the 
Thing,  were  fure  to  go  to  Pot.    And  according- 
ly we  find,  that  when  Vedanius,  a  Roman ,  was  kil- 
led, notwithftandtng  they  had  certain  Intelligence 
of  the  Murderer,  yet  by  exprefs  Decree  of  the 
Senate,  Four  Hundred  poor  Wretches,  that  were 
his  Slaves,  were  put  to  Death,  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  their  being  lb. 
*         Nor  is  it  much  lefs  furprizing  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  notice  of  the  Rebellions,  Infurre&ions,  and 
Barbarities  of  Slaves,  when  they  have  made  Head 
againft  their  Lords,  and  gotten  them  into  their 
Power.   And  That,  not  only  in  Cafes  of  Trea- 
chery and  Surprize  ;  as  we  read  of  one  Tragical 
Night  in  the  City  of  Tyre ;  but  fometimes  in  open 
Field,  in  regular  Forces,  and  form'd  Battles,  by  Sea 
and  Land   all  which  gave  Occafion  for  the  ufe  of 
that  Proverb,  That  a  Man  bath  as  many  Enemies  as 
be  hath  Slaves. 

'6#  Now  in  proportion  as  the  Cbriftian  Religion 
now  thy  firft,  and  afterwards  the  Mahometan  got  ground 
cAme  to  and  increas'd ,  the  Number  of  Slaves  decreas'd, 
and  the  Terms  of  Servitude  grew  more  eafie  and 
gentle.  For  the  Chriftixns  firft,  and  afterwards  the 
Mahtmttcns ,  who  affecfted  to  follow  the  Cbrifti- 
ans  Examples,  made  it  a  conftant  Pra&ice  and 
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Rule,  to  give  all  thofe  Perfons  their  Freedom, 
who  became  Profelytes  to  their  Religion.  And 
this  prov'd  a  very  great  Invitation,  and  powerful 
Inducement,  to  convert  and  win  Men  over.  In- 
fomuch  that  about  the  Year  Twelve  Hundred,  there 
was  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Slave  left  in  the 
World  ;  except  in  fuch  Places  only  where  neither 
of  thefe  Two  Perfuafions  had  gain'd  any  Footing 
or  Credit. 

But  then  it  is  very  remarkable  withal,  that  in  7. 
the  fame  Proportions,  as  the  Number  of  Slaves  fell  *nd  tke. 
away  and  abated,  that  of  Poor  People,  and  Beg-  *****  '** 
gars,  and  Vagabonds  multiply'd  upon  us.  And  the 
Reafon  is  very  obvious ;  for  Thole  Perfons,  who 
during  the  State  of  Slavery,  wrought  for  their 
Patrons,  and  were  maintaind  at  Their  Expence, 
when  they  were  difmitt  Their  Families,  loft  their 
Table,  at  the  fame  time  they  receiv' d  their  Li- 
berty and  when  they  were  thus  turn'd  loofe  in- 
to the  World,  to  drift  for  Themfelves,  it  was  not 
eafie  for  them  to  find  Means  of  fupporting  their 
Families,  which ,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Fruit- 
fulnefs  of  People  in  low  Condition  generally, 
were  very  numerous  in  Children  ,•  and  thus  they 
grew  overftock'd  themfelves,  and  filled  the  World 
with  Poor. 

Want  and  extreme  Neceffity  prefently  began  to  8. 
pinch  thefe  kind  of  People,  and  compelled  them  Return  t> 
to  return  back  again  to  Servitude  in  their  own  s*TVttude- 
Defence,  Thus  they  were  content  to  enflave  Them- 
felves, to  truck  and  barter  away  their  Liberty., 
to  fet  their  Labours  to  Sale,  and  let  out  their  Per- 
fons  for  Hire ;  meerly  that  they  might  fecure  to 
Themfelves  convenient  Suftenance,  and  a  quiet 
Retreat ;  and  lighten  the  Burden  which  the  Increafe 
of  Children  brought  upon  them.  Befides  this  pref- 
fing  Occafion,  and  the  Servitude  chofen  upon  it, 
the  World  bath  pretty  much  relapfed  into  theUfing 
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of  Slaves  again,  by  means  of  thofe  continual  Wars 
which  both  Chriftians  and  Mahometans  are  eternal- 
ly engag'd  in ;  both  againft  each  other,  and  againft 
the  Pagans  in  the  Eaft  and  Weftern  Countries  par- 
ticularly. And  though  the  Example  of  the  Jew 
be  fo  far  allow'd,  as  a  good  Precedent,  that  they 
have  no  Slaves  of  their  own  Brethren  and  Coun- 
trymen, yet  of  Strangers  and  Foreigners  they  have; 
and  Thefe  are  ftill  kept  in  Slavery,  andu/ufer 
Conftraint,  notwithftanding  they  do  come  over  to 
the  Profeflion  of  their  Matter's  Religion. 

The  Power  and  Authority  of  common  Mate 
over  their  Servants  is  not  at  all  domineering  or 
extravagant,  nor  fuch  as  can  in  any  degree  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  Natural  Liberty  or  Them  who  live 
under  it.  The  utmoft  they  can  pretend  to,  i 
the  chaftizing  and  correcting  them  when  they  do 
amifs  and  in  This  they  are  oblig'd  to  proceed 
with  Difcretion,  and  not  fuffer  their  Severities  to 
be  unreafonable,  and  out  of  all  Meafure.  Bat 
over  thofe  who  are  hired  in  as  Workmen  andDayl* 
men,  this  Authority  is  ftill  lefs,-  There  is  only  a 
Covenant  for  Labour,  and  Wages  in  Exchange; 
but  nw  Power,  nor  any  Right  of  Corredion,  * 
Corporal  Punifhment  lies  againft  Thefe  from  their 
Mafters. 

The  Duty  of  Mafters  and  Servants  is  trtM* 
of  Book  III.  Chap.  if. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

Of  Tublick  Government ,  Sovereign  Tower  y 

and  Trinces. 


1. 


Fter  the  Account  already  given  of  Private  Tfje  Nature 
Power,  the  next  Thing  that  falls  under  our  Mnj 
>onfideration,  is  the  PubUck,  or  that  of  the  State.  ty  of  Pub- 
low,  the  State,  that  is  to  hy,  Government,  or  a  De-  lick  Go' 
-rminate  Order,  and  Eftablifhment^for  Command-  vernmnt* 
ng  and  Obeying,  is  the  very  Pillar  and  Support 
f  Humane  Affairs,  the  Cement  that  knits  and 
eeps  them  Faft  and  Strong  ,•  the  Soul  that  gives 
hem  Life  and  Motion,  the  Band  of  all  Society 
vhich  can  never  fubfift  without  it ,•  the  Vital  Spirit 
)f  this  Body  Politick,  that  enables  Men,  fo  many 
rhoufands  of  Men,  to  breath  as  One,  and  com- 
>a&s  all  Nature  together. 

Now,  notwithftandfng  the  abfolute  Neceffity  2. 
md  unfpeakable  Convenience  This  is  of,  for  fii- 
taining  the  Univerfe,  yet  is  it,  really,  a  very  flip- 
py and  unfafe  thing,  extremely  difficult  to  ma- 
nage, and  liable  to  infinite  Changes  and  E  angers. 

The  Governing  of  Men,  and  their  Affairs^  is  a  very  hard 
Undertaking,  a  heavy  Burden,  and  expofed  to  great  va- 
riety of  Chances.  It  often  declines  and  languifties  ; 
nay,  fometimes  falls  to  the  Ground,  by  fecret  Mif- 
fortunes,  and  unfeen  Caufes.  And  though  its  rifing 
c°  a  juft  Height,  is  Gradual  and  Slow,  a  Work  of 
much  Time,  and  great  Pains  and  Prudence  ,•  yet 
the  Ruins  and  Decays  of  it  are  frequently  fudden 


?  Atduum  &  fubje&um  fortunx  cun&a  regendi  onus. 
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and  furprizing;  and  the  Conftitutions,  which 
took  up  Ages  to  finilh  and  build  up,  are  broken 
and  thrown  down  in  a  Moment.  It  is  likewife 
expofed  to  the  Hatred  and  Envy  of  all  Degree* 
and  Conditions.  The  High  and  the  low  watch 
it  curioufly,  and  are  jealous  of  all  its  Proceed- 
ings, and  fee  Themfelves  at  Work  perpetually, 
to  endanger  and  undermine  it.  This  Uneafi- 
nefs,  and  Sufpicion,  and  general  Enmity,  pm- 
ceeds  partly  from  the  corrupt  Manners  and  Di- 
fpofitions  of  the  Perfonsin  whom  the  Supreme  ?w 
is  veiled,  and  partly  from  the  Nature  of  the  Pew 
•  it  felf,  of  which  you  may  take  this  following  De- 
fcription. 

5.  Sovereignty,  is  properly  a  Perpetual  and  Akfokt 
Wh»t  st-  Tower ,  fubje&  to  no  Limitation,  either  of  Time, 
\  or  °^  Terms  and  Conditions.  It  confifts  in  a  Right 
«wr  #/.  o£  conftituting  and  giving  Laws  to  all  in  Gene- 
ral, and  to  each  Perfon  under  its  Dominion  in 
Particular;  and  that,  without  confulting  or  asking 
the  Confent  of  fuch  as  are  to  be  govern  d  by 
them;  and  likewife  in  being  above  all  Reftraints,or 
having  Laws  impofed  upon  it  felf  from  any  other 
Perfon  whatfoever.  fc  For  to  Impofe,  and  Com- 
€C  mand  a  Duty,  argues  Superiority,  and  That 
<c  which  is  Sovereign,  can  have  no  Superiour.  And3as 
another  expreifes  it.  "  Ic  infers  a  Right  Paramount 
cc  of  making  Refervations  and  Exceptions  from  the 
<c  ufual  Forms,  (  as  the  King  in  Courts  of  Equity 
corre&s  the  Common  Law  :  )  For  Sovereignty,  in 
its  higheft  and  ftri&eft  Importance^  implies  the  Con- 
trary to  Subjection,  or  the  being  bound  by  Humane 
Laws,  cither  of  others,  or  its  own  Appointment, 
fo  as  not  to  repeal  or  alter  them,  as  there  /hall  be 
Occafion.  For  it  is  contrary  to  Nature,  for  all 
Men  to  give  Law  to  Themfelves,  and  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  commanded  by  Themfelves,  in  Things  that 
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lepend  upon  their  own  Will.  *  No  Obligatkn  eon 
wtinue  firm,  none  can  lie  there,  'where  the  Perfon  that 
ngages>  hath  nothing  but  his  own  Will  to  bind  him  : 
ind  therefore  Sovereign  Power,  properly  fo  call'd, 
annot  have  its  Hands  ty'd  up  by  any  other,  whe- 
ler  Living  or  Dead  ;  neither  its  Own,  nor  its  Pre- 
eceflbr's  Decrees,  nor  the  received  Laws  of  the 
ountry  can  be  Unalterable  or  Irreverfible.  This 
owtr  hath  been  compared  by  fome  to  Fire,  to  the 
ea,  to  a  wild  Beaft,  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
ime,  or  make  treatable  ;  it  will  not  endure  Con- 
radiftion,  it  will  not  be  molefted,  or  if  it  be,  it  is 
Dangerous  Enemy,  a  juft  and  fevere  Avenger 
f  them  that  have  the  Hardinefs  to  provoke  it. 

Power  (  (ays  one  )  is  a  Thing  that  feldom  bears  to 
e  admonifh'd  or  inftrutted,  and  is  generally  very  impa- 
'ent  of  Contradifticn  or  Reproof. 

The  Marks  and  Characters,  which  are  proper  4* 
)  it,  and  by  which  it  is  diftinguifh'd  from  other  7// 
orts  of  Power,  are,  the  giving  Judgment,  and"*'* 
ronouncing  Definitive  Sentences,whereby  all  con- 
ending  Parties  fhall  be  concluded,and  from  whence 
tare  lies  no  Appeal.  A  full  Authority  to  make 
'eace  and  War,  Creating,  and  Depriving  Magi- 
trates,  and  Officers;  granting  Indulgences,  and 
ifpenfing  with  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws  upon  par- 
icularHardlhips,  and  extraordinary  Emergencies; 
-vying  of  Taxes ;  coining  and  ad  jufting  the  V alue 
>f  Money,  ordering  what  fhall  be  current  in  its 
dominions,  and  at  what  Prices ;  Receiving  of  Ho- 
mage and  Acknowledgments  from  its  Subje&s,  and 
-rnbaffies  from  Foreigners;  Requiring  Oaths  of  Fi- 
lelity  from  the  PerTbns  under  its  Prote&ion,  and 
dminiftring  them  in  Controverfies  and  Tryals  of 

*  Nulla  Obligario  confiftere  poteft,  quae  a  voluntate  promic- 
entis  (latum  capie. 

.  t  Poteftas  res  eft,  qux  moneii  docerique  non  vult,  &  caftiga- 
ionem  aegrfc  feit. 
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Right  and  Wrong.  But  all  is  reduc'd  at  laft,  and 
comprehended  under  the  Ugijlatiw  Tower  3  the  en- 
acting fuch  Laws  as  it  fhall  think  fit,  and  by 
Them  binding  the  Conferences  of  Thofe  who  ite 
within  its  Dominions.  Some  indeed  have  added 
Others,  which  are  fo  fmall  and  trivial  in  Compa- 
rifon,  that  they  are  fcarce  worth  naming  after  the 
Former;  fuch  as  the  Admiralty,  Rights  of  the  Sea, 
Title  to  Wracks  upon  the  Coaft,  ConfifcatioiK;i 
Goods  in  Cafes  of  Treafon,  Power  to  change 
Language,  the  Enfigns  of  Government,  andTitle 
of  Majefty. 

Greatnejs  and  Sovereignty  is  infinitely  coveted  to 
almoft  All.  But  wherefore  is  it  ?  Surely  for  no 
other  Reafon  fo  much,  as  that  the  Outfide  is  Gs\ 
and  Glorious,  Beautiful  and  Glittering  but  tfe 
Infide  is  hid  from  common  Obfervation.  Ever 
Body  fees  the  Plenty,  the  Pomp,  and  the  Adva: 
tages  of  a  Crown,  but  few  or  none  at  a  diftance  r. 
acquainted  with  the  Weight,  the  Cares,  the  lm- 
bles,  and  the  Dangers  of  it.  It  is  True  indeed,! 
Command  is  a  Noble  and  a  Divine  Polt  ,•  buti;* 
as  True,  that  it  is  an  Anxious,  a  Cumberfont, 
and  a  Difficult  One.  Upon  the  fame  Account :: 
is,  that  the  Perfons  in  that  Dignity  and  Elevatk: 
are  efteem'd  and  reverene'd  much  above  the  Ra:: 
of  Common  Men.  And  very  Juft  it  is  they  ftiou;! 
be  fo,  for  this  Opinion  is  of  great  Ufe  to  ef- 
fort that  Refped  and  Obedience  from  the  Peop . 
upon  the  due  Payment  whereof,  alt  the  Peace  a£ 
Quiet  of  Societies  depend.  But  if  we  take  the- 
great  Perfons  apart  from  their  Publick  Char- 
ter, and  confider  them  as  Men,  we  fhall  find  then 
juft  of  the  fame  Size,  and  caft  in  the  fame  Moii 
with  other  common  Men  ,•  nay,  too  often,  i 
worfe  Difpofitions,  and  not  fo  liberally  dealt  wi 
by  Nature,  as  many  of  their  Inferiours.  We  a:; 
apt  to  think  that  every  Thing  a  Prime  does.,  mt 
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needs  proceed  upon  great  and  weighty  Reafons, 
became  all  they  do  is  in  the  Event  of  great  and 
general  Importance  to  Mankind  ;  but  in  truth 
the  Matter  is  much  otherwife,  and  They  think, 
and  refolve,  and  aft,  jult  like  One  of  Us  For 
Nature  hath  given  Them  the  lame  Faculties,  and 
moves  them  by  the  fame  Springs.  The  Provocation, 
which  would  fet  Two  private  Neighbours  to  Scold- 
ing and  Quarelling,  makes  a  Publick  War  between 
Two  States  ,-  and  what  One  of  Us  would  whip  his 
Child  or  his  Page  for,  incenfes  a  Monarch  to 
chaftife  a  Province,  that  hath  offended  him.  Their 
Wills  are  as  liable  to  Levity  as  Ours,  but  their 
Power  and  the  Effed  of  what  they  will,  is  incom- 
parably greater.    But  flill  Nature  is  the  fame  in 
the  Fly,  as  in  the  Elephant,  and  both  are  actuated 
by  the  lame  Appetites  and  Paffions.    Nay,  let  me 
take  leave  to  add,  that,  befides  thofe  Paffions,  and 
Defers,  and  Natural  Qualifications,  and  Abate- 
ments, which  they  (hare  in  common  with  the  leaft 
and  meaneft  of  their  Servants  and  Adorers,-  there 
are  fome  Vices  and  Inconveniences  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  Them  alone,-  fuch  as  the  Eminence  of 
their  Condition,  and  the  vaft  Extent  of  their 
Power  infpires  them  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
Tendency,  with  vehement  and  almoft  unavoida- 
ble Propenfions  to. 

The  Manners  and  Temper  of  Great  Perfons  have  6. 
been  commonly  obferved  by  the  Wifeft  and  raoft  The  Man' 
Difcerning  Perfons  to  be,  Invincible  Pride,  and  Self-  ™fp%f£. 

conceit.  *  An  abounding  in  their  own  Senfe,  which  is  ons  of 
Stiff,  and  Inflexible ,  incapable  of  Truth,  and  difdjining  G"*: 
better  Advice.    Licentioufnefs  and  Vioknte  ;   f  which  f0U}'m 


*  Durus  &  veri  infolens  :  Ad  reft  a  fls&i  regius  non  vulc 
tumor. 

t  Id  efle  regni  maximum  pignus  putant,  fi  quicqui J  aliis  non 
licet,  folis  licet. 
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looks  upon  a  Liberty  of  doing  what  no  Body  elfe  may  do, 
as  the  particular  DiJtinBion,  and  rnoft  Glorious  Privilege 

of  their  Char  after.  So  that  their  Favourite  Motto  is, 
*  My  Will  is  a  Law.  Sufpicion  and  Jealoufiey  for  they 
are  |  Naturally  tender  and  fearful  of  their  Power  ;  nay, 

fearful  fometimes  even  of  their  own  Children  and 
neareft  Relations;  \\The  next  in  Succejfion  is  always 
looKd  upon  with  an  Evil  and  Jealous  Eyey  by  the  Per* 
fin  in  prefent  Poffeffion  of  the  Throne ;  fo  that  any  the 
leafi  Genius  of  Government,  or  interesting  t  htm  [elves  in 
Puhlick  Affair  sjs  very  unacceptable  in  the  Sons  of  Princes* 

And  hence  it  is  that  they  are  fo  often  in  Feais 
and  mighty  Confternations,  for  *  it  is  ufual  and  na- 
tural to  Kings,  to  live  under  continual  Appre hen/ions. 
7#  The  Advantages,  which  Kings  and  Sovereign  Prin- 
jheir  Mi-  ces  have  above  Thofe  of  meaner  Condition^  feera 
'/"-Lf-f  indeed  to  be  marvellous  Great,  and  Glorious ;  but 
when  nicely  confider'd,  they  are  in  Truth  but  ve- 
ry Thin  and  Slight ,  and  little  more  than  mere 
Imagination.  But,  were  they  much  above  what 
really  they  are,  it  is  certain  they  are  dearly  bought 
at  the  Expence  of  the  many  Weighty,  Solid  and 
Subftantial  Troubles  and  Inconveniences  that  con- 
ftantly  attend  them.  The  Name  and  the  Title 
of  Sovereign,  the  Splendor  and  Formalities  of 
a  Court,  and  all  the  Pomp  and  Parade  that 
draws  our  Eyes  and  Obfervation,  carry  a  Beauti- 
ful and  Defirable  Appearance,  fuch  as  raifes  our 
Wonder,  and  kindles  our  Wifhes  and  Defires  ;  but 
the  Burden  and  the  Infide  of  all  this  Shining  Pa- 
geantry, is  Hard  and  Knotty,  Laborious  and  Pain- 
ful.   There  is  Honour  in  Abundance,  but  very  little 

*  Quicquid  Hbet,  licet, 
t  Suapte  Natura  Potentia?  anxii. 

||  Sufpec>us  Temper  invifufq-,  dominantibus  qulfquis  proximus 
deftinatur,  adeo  uc  defpliceant  etiam  civilia  FUioruai  ingenia. 

*  Ingenia  Regum  prona  ad  formidinem. 
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Joy  or  Eafe ;  It  is  a  Publick  and  an  Honourable 
Servitude,  an  Illuftrious  Mifery,  a  Wealthy  Capti- 
vity, The  Chains  are  of  Gold,  but  ftill  they  are 
Chains.  And  it  is  worth  our  While  to  obferve 
the  Behaviour  and  the  Reflections  of  Auguftus,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Tertinax,  Diode fian,  upon  thisOccafion; 
and  the  wretched  End  of  mod  of  the  Twelve  C*- 
fars,  and  many  Others  of  their  Succeffors  in  the 
Empire.  But,  now  in  regard  thefe  feem  Words  of 
Courfe  only,  fuch  as  very  few  will  give  any  Cre- 
dit to,  becaufe  they  fufter  Themfelves  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  a  gay  and  deceitful  Face  of  Power, 
I  fhall  think  it  worth  while  to  clear  this  Matter, 
by  giving  a  diftind  and  particular  Account  of  fome 
•Inconveniences  and  Mifcries,  with  which  the  Con- 
dition of  Sovereign  Princes  is  conftantly  incumbred. 
t  Firft,  The  mighty  Difficulty  of  adting  their  Part  8. 
:  well,  and  acquitting  Themfelves  of  fo  weighty  a In  thi  Diim 
Charge.  For  if  it  be  fo  very  hard  a  Thing,  as  we  nnd  jJjJJJJL 
by  fad  Experience  it  is^to  govern  ones  (elf  well,what 
infinite  Hardfhip  muft  we  in  reafon  fuppofe  there 
is,  in  governing  a  Multitude  of  People  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  Eafie  and  Pleafant  to  follow, 
than  to  lead;  to  have  no  more  to  do,  than  only 
to  keep  a  plain  beaten  Road,  than  to  beat  out  a 
Path  for  Others  ,•  to  obey,  than  to  dired  and  com- 
mand; to  anfwer  for  one's  fingle  felf,  than  to  be  re- 
fponfible  for  onesfelf  and  a  great  many  more  befides. 

*  And  thus  'tis  better  than  proud  Scepters  fway> 
To  live  a  quiet  Subjetl^  and  obey.  Creech. 

To  all  This  we  may  add,  That  it  is  highly  Ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Porfon,  whofe  Duty  it  is  to  Com- 
mand, to  be  more  Excellent  and  Exemplary,  than 
Them  who  are  commanded  by  him;  as  that 


- 

*  Uc  f arias  mulco  jam  (it  parere  qui e turn 
Qaam  regci e  ijnpcrio  res  velle  — —      Lucres*  lib.  V. 
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Great  Commander  Cyrusy  very  truly  obferved.  And 
this  Difficulty  we  cannot  be  better  made  fenfi- 
ble  of,  by  any  Argument,  than  Matter  of  Fa& ; 
which  proves  to  us  Experimentally,  how  very  few 
Peribns,  Hiftory  makes  mention  of  in  this  Cha- 
rader,  who  have  in  all  Points  been,  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Tacitus  fays,  that  of  all  the  Roman 
Emperors  till  that  Time,  Vefyafian  was  the  only 
true  good  Man;  and  another  antient  Author  hath 
taken  the  Confidence  to  affirm,  that  the  Names 
of  all  the  good  Princes  that  ever  were,  might  be  en- 
graven within  the  Cowp«fs  of  a  Rinv. 

The  Second  Difficulty  may  be  fixed  very  rea- 
fonablv  upon  their  Pleafuies  and  Delights ,  of 
;  which  Men  ufually  think,  (but  they  think  very 
much  amifs  )  that  They  have  a  greater  Share,  and 
more  perfed  Enjoyment,  than  the  rell  of  Man- 
kind.   For  in  truth  their  Condition,  in  this  Re- 
fpeft,  is  infinitely  Worfe  than  that  of  Private  Men. 
The  Luftre  and  Eminence  of  great  Perfons  gives 
them  great  Inconvenience  in  the  Fruition,  of 
what  it  furnifhes  them  with  Power  ifnd  Opportu- 
nities for.    They  are  too  much  expofed  to  Public^ 
View,  move  openly  and  in  check,  and  are  perpe- 
tually watch'd,  controul'd,  and  cenfurd,  even  to 
their  very  Thoughts,  which  the  World  will  always 
take  a  Liberty  of  gueffing  at,  and  cenfuring,  tho 
chey  are  no  competent  Judges,  nor  can  poffibty 
have  any  Knowledge  of  the  Matter.   Befides  this 
Reftraint,  there  is  likewife  fome  Difadvantage  in 
the  very  Eafinefs  they  feel  of  doing  whatever  their 
Inclination  leads  them  to,  and  every  Thing  bend- 
ing, and  yielding  to  their  Pleafure :  for  This  takes 
away  all  that  Relifh  and  pleafing  Sharpnefs,  wnicn 
is  neceflary  to  render  a  Thing  Delightful ;  and  No- 
thing is*  or  can  be  lb  to  us,  which  hath  no  Mi*- 
ture  or  Difficulty  to  recommend  and  heighten  jfj 
A  Man  that  never  gives  himfelf  time  to  be  Dry, wi" 
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never  be  fenfible  what  Pleafure  there  is  in  quench- 
ing one's  Thirft ,•  and  all  Drinking  will  be  flat 
and  infipid  to  him.  Fulnefe  and  Plenty  is  one  of 
the  moft  troublefome  Things  in  the  World,  and, 
inftead  of  helping  forward,  does  but  provoke  us  to 
naufeate  our  Happinefs. 

*  Grofs  eafie  Lcve  does  like  grofs  Diet,  f  all ; 

In  fjueajte  Stomachs  Honey  turns  to  GalL  Dryden. 

The  greateft  Interruption  to  our  Enjoyments,  and 
the  moft  diftafteful  Thing  that  can  happen  to  us, 
is  Abundance :  To  be  cloy'd  is  to  lofe  All.  And 
therefore  we  may  fay,  that  Princes  are  not  capable 
of  fuch  a  thing  as  Adtion  ,•  for  this  cannot  be  live* 
ly  and  vigorous  without  fome  Degree  of  Difficulty 
and  Refinance  :  Other  Men  may  be  faid  to  live,  \ 
^  and  move,  and  ad,  who  meet  with  Obftru&ion  < 
"  and  Oppofition  ,•  but  They  who  meet  with  none, 
may  more  truly  be  faid  to  dream,  or  walk  in  their 
Sleep,  or  to  glide  along  infenfibly  thro'  the  whole 
Courfe  of  their  Lives. 

The  Third  Particular,  in  which  they  find  Them-  td. 
felves  aggrieved  above  others,  is  in  their  Marriage,  in  their 
The  Matches  made  by  Perfons  of  inferiour  Qua-  M*rri*£t. 
lity  are  infinitely  more  free  and  eafie  ,•  the  effect 
of  Choice,  the  refult  of  Affe&ion,  more  void  of 
Conftraint,  and  full  of  Satisfa&ion.    One  great 
Reafon,  no  doubt,  of  this  Difference  is,  that  Com- 
mon Men  have  greater  Choice,  and  may  find  greaC 
Variety  and  Numbers  equal  with  Themfelves,  to 
take  a  Wife  out  of,*  but  Kings  and  Princes  are  but 
few  j  and  therefore  if  They  refolve  to  marry  fuita- 
bly  to  Themfelves,  there  can  be  no  great  picking 


*  Pinguis  amor  nimitfmque  potens  in  tedia  nobis 
Vcrtitur,  &  Scomacho  dulcis  ut  efca  nocet. 

Ovid.  AmK  U  i.  i$. 
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and  choofing  in  the  Cafe.  But  the  other  Reafon 
is,  and  indeed  the  more  confiderable  of  the  Two, 
That  private  Perfons  have  nothing  farther  to  aim 
at  beyond  their  own  particular  Concerns ;  They 
confult  their  own  Comfort  and  Convenience;  but 
Princes  are  often  confin'd  and  ty'd  up  by  publick 
Confiderations.  Their  Marriages  are  vaft  Intrigues 
of  State,  and  defignd  to  be  inftrumental  inlecu- 
ring  the  Happinels  and  Peace  of  the  World  in 
general.  Great  Perfons  do  not  Marry  for  Them- 
ielves,  but  for  the  common  Good  of  Nations  and 
Kingdoms.  And  this  is  what  they  ought  to  be 
more  in  love  with,  and  tender  of,  than  of  their  Wife 
and  Children.  Upon  this  Account  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hearken  to  Propofals  where  there 
is  neither  AfFe&ion  nor  Delight  to  invite  them; 
they  often  engage  themfelves  to  Perfons,  whom 
they  are  fo  far  from  being  taken  with,  that  fome- 
times  they  never  know  nor  fee  them,  till  it  is  out 
of  their  Power  to  retreat.  There  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  Love  or  Liking  between  the  Parties  ,•  but  the  fhort 
of  the  Matter  is,  Such  a  great  Prince  marries  fuch 
a  great  Princefs,  which,  if  he  had  been  in  another 
Capacity,  he  would  never  have  chofen  or  confen- 
ted  to.  But  the  Publick  was  concern'd,  and  isfer- 
ved  by  it,-  and  he  is  content  to  enflave  Himfelf 
for  his  whole  Life,  becaufe  that  Alliance  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  contraded,  for  the  ftrengthening  his 
Intereft,  and  the  fecurity  of  his  Kingdoms ;  and 
the  mutual  Benefit  and  Eafe  which  Nations  may 
receive  by  fuch  a  convenient  Union. 

I  may  reckon  this  for  a  Fourth  Difadvantage, 
that  They  can  have  no  part  in  thofe  Tryals  and 
little  Emulations,  which  other  Men  are  continual- 
ly exercifed  in  towards  one  another,  by  thejealou- 
fie  they  exprefs  of  their  Honour,or  fignalizing  their 
Valour,  their  Wit,  or  their  Bodily  Strength;  which 
after  all,  is  one  of  the.moft  ftnfible  Pleasures  Men 

enjoy 
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enjoy  in  Converfation  with  one  another.  The 
Reafon  is  obvious  ,•  becaufe  every  Man  thinks  him- 
felf  bound  in  good  Manners  to  yield  to  Them,  to 
fkve  a  Decency,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  be  outdone  ; 
and  had  rather  balk  their  Own  Honour,  and  abate 
what  they  could  do  upon  thefe  Occafions,  than 
»ive  Offence  to  a  Prince,  whom  they  know  Am- 
bitious of  being  thought  the  Conqueror  of  all  that 
contend  with  him.  Now  the  Bottom  and  Truth  of 
ill  this  Matter  is,  that  upon  pretence  of  Deference 
and  Refpe&,fuch  Great  Men  are  abus*d,and  trea- 
ted with  great  Scorn,  and  fecret  Contempt ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  wife  Man  to  fay,  that  the  Chil- 
dren of  Princes  were  in  a  very  ill  way  of  Educati- 
on, for  they  learnt  nothing  as  they  mould  do,  ex- 
cept the  Art  of  Riding  a  Manag'd  Horfe  ,•  becaufe 
in  all  other  Cafes  Men  yield,  and  adjudge  the 
Prize  to  them  ,•  But  this  Beaft,  who  is  not  capable 
of  Flattery,  nor  hath  learnt  the  Arts  of  Courtfhip  ' 
and  Complaifance,  makes  no  difference  between 
the  Prince  and  his  Groom,  and  throws  either  of 
them  without  diftin&ion.  Several  great  Men  have 
therefore  refufed  the  Applaufes  of  Spedators,  and 
fcorn'd  their  formal  Commendations,  faying,  I 

(hould  take  this  kindly  and  be  proud  of  it,  if  it  came 
from  Perfons  that  durfi  fay  otherwifey  and  who  would 
take  that  generous  Freedom  of  finding  Fault  with  Mey 
when  I  gave  them  a  jujl  occafion  of  doing  fo. 

The  Fifth  Inconvenience  is,  Their  being  debarr'd  12.^ 
the  Liberty  of  going  Abroad,  and  the  mighty  Ad-  incapacity 
vantages  of  feeing  the  World.   For  they  are  per-'?7'"?* 
fecftly  Imprifond  within  their  own  Country,  and  ™g% 
generally  cooped  up  within  the  Precinfts  of  their 
Court    and  there  they  are  hedg'd  in,  as  it  were, 
with  their  own  Creatures;  expos'd  to  the  View  of 
Spe&ators,  and  the  Cenfure  of  Impertinent  Tat- 
tlers and  Bufie-bodies,  that  watch  and  dog  them 
every  where,  even  in  their  moft  ferious  A&ions. 

Gg?  Which 
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Which  made  King  Alfbonfo  fay,  that  in  thisRefpeft 

the  'very  Affes  had  more  Liberty ,  and  were  in  a  butter 
Condition,  than  Kings. 
I The  Sixth  Topick  of  their  Miferies  is,  the  being 
jisMijoof  (hut  out  from  all  [metre  Friendfoip,  and  mutual  So- 
7or7i*l'n  c*etv>  which  is  the  very  fweeteft  and  moft  valua- 
Frjtmtfbtp.  We  Advantage  of  Humane  Life;  but  fuch  a  one 
as  can  never  be  en  joy 'd,  except  among  Equals,  or 
fuch  at  lealt  between  whom  there  is  no  very  grear 
Inequality.    Now  the  Elevation  of  a  Prince  is fo 
high,  and  the  Diftance  at  which  his  Subjects  (land 
below  him  fo  very  great,  that  it  makes  any  inti- 
mate, and  free  Correfpondence  impra&icable.  All 
the  Services,  and  Compliments,  and  humble  For- 
malities paid  them,  come  from  fuch  Hands  as  muft 
do  what  they  do,  and  dare  not  do  otherwife.  They 
are  by  no  means  the  effed  of  Friendfhip,  but  of 
fervile  Submifficn,  and  Intereft,  and  Defign.  AH 
their  zealous  Profeflions  are  not  for  His  fake,  bur 
their  Own ;  to  ingratiate  and  to  raife  Themfelves; 
or  elfe  they  are  a  Matter  of  Cuftom  and  Shew 
only.   Which  we  fee  plainly  they  often  are,  from 
the  vileft  and  moft  wicked  Kings  being  ferv'd,  and 
reverencd,  and  addreft  to,  in  the  very  fame  man- 
ner with  the  beft,  and  moft  truly  delerving  thofe 
Honours;  and  even  Them  whom  the  People  hate 
and  curfe,  with  Thofe  whom  they  cordially  love 
and  adore.    But  itill,  whether  a  Prince  be  the  One 
or  the  Other  of  thefe,  no  Body  can  make  any 
Conje&ure  at  all  from  outward  Forms  and  Ap- 
pearances; The  Pomp,  the  Ceremony,  the  Com- 
pliment, and  the  whole  Face  and  Behaviour  of  a 
Court,  is  always  alike  :  Which  Julian  the  Empe- 
rour  was  fo  fenfible  of,  that  when  fome  of  his 
Courtiers  commended  his  jf       he  made  Anfwer, 
"  That  he  indeed  fhould  have  fome  Temptation 
fC  to  grow  proud  upon  their  Praifes,  but  that  be  i 
"  confiderd  whom  they  came  from ;  and  they 

*  who 
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cc  who  gave  him  good  Words  then.,  durft  not  take 
"  upon  them  to  Chide  him  when  he  happen  d  to 
"  deferve  it. 

The  Seventh  Particular,  in  which  they  exceed  14. 
the  Miferies  of  common  Men,*  and  That  which  **h keP* 
perhaps  is  of  all  others  the  worft  in  it  felf,  and tn  J&n0m 
moft  deftru&ive  to  the  publick  Safety,  is,  That™7"* 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  ufe  their  own  Difcretion 
in  the  choice  of  Servants  and  Officers  of  Honour 
and  Truft,*  nor  have  Opportunities  of  attaining  to 
:  a  true  and  perfed  Knowledge  of  Things.  They 
are  never  fuffer'd  to  know  All,*  nor  are  they  ever 
.  throughly  acquainted  what  Condition  their  Affairs 
are  really  in ;  fome  better  Face  put  upon  the  good 
part,  and  fome  part  conceafd  or colour  d  over, 
which  is  unfortunate  or  ill-manag'd,  and  would  be 
unacceptable,  if  rightly  reprefented.    As  little  are 
they  let  in  to  the  true  Chara&ers  of  Men,  and 
confequently,  who  are  fit  to  be  employ'd  and 
trufted.    And  what  can  be  more  miferable  than 
fuch  a  State  of  Ignorance  as  This,*  when  They, 
whofe  Concern  it  is  to  know  bed,  are  far  from 
underftanding  truly,  either  what  is  to  be  done,  or 
who  are  moft  proper  to  do  it  ?  Alas !  they  are  en- 
compafled,  and  blockaded  up,  as  it  were,  by  Peo- 
ple of  the  firft  Quality,  whom  there  is  no  getting 
loofe  from :  Either  fuch  as  are  their  own  Relations, 
or  who,  upon  the  Account  of  their  Families,  and 
Honours,  and  Places,  or  by  long  Cuftom  and  Pre- 
fcription,  are  fo  fk'd  in  Authority,  and  have  fo 
great  a  Concern  in  the  Management  of  Affairs, 
that  it  is  not  advifable  or  fafe  to  give  them  Dif- 
guft.   They  muft  be  carefs'd,  and  preferrd,  and 
have  no  ground  of  Jealoufie  or  Difcontent  given 
them :  If  Offices  of  the  higheft  Confequence  are 
to  be  difpos'd  of,  Thefe  Perfons  muft  not  be  over- 
looks ,•  if,  when  they  are  thus  employ'd,they  prove 
incapable  or  unfit,  the  Retreat  is  difficult;  All  the 

G  g  4  Nobility 
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Nobility  of  their  Alliance  refent  their  Slight,  or 
their  Difgracej  and  the  mending  an  Improper 
Choice,  or  the  making  a  Proper  One,  is  fome- 
times  in  hazard  of  bringing  All  into  Confufion. 
Now  thefe  Perfons,  who  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to 
keep  their  Prince  conftantly  muffled  up,  and  ne- 
ver let  him  fee  the  World,  take  good  care  that  no- 
thing (hall  appear  to  him  as  it  really  is and  that 
all  fuch  as  are  truly  better  and  more  uieful  Me/i 
than  Themfelves,  (hall  never  gain  free  Accefs  to 
him,  nor  have  their  Abilities  known.  O  i  'tis  a 
wretched  thing  to  fee  nothing  but  -with  other  Peoples 
Eyes;  and  to  hear  nothing  but  with  other  Mans  Ears; 

as  Princes,  whofe  Eminence  will  not  admit  of  Free- 
dom, and  Plain-dealing,  and  promifcuous  Con- 
verfation,  are  under  a  neceffity  of  doing.  But 
that  which  makes  the  Mifery  complete,  and  the 
very  worft  that  can  be,  is,  that,  commonly  fpeak- 
ing,  Princes  and  Great  Perfons  are  by  a  ftrange 
fort  of  Fatality,  deftfn'd  to,  and  in  the  pofieffion 
of  Three  forts  of  Men,  who  are  the  very  Bane 
and  Peft  of  Mankind,  (viz,.)  Flatterers,  Projectors 
for  raiftng  Money,  and  Informers.    And  thefe  under 

a  fpecious,  but  counterfeit  Pretence,  either  of  Zeal 
and  Affeftion  for  their  Prince,  (  as  the  Two  for- 
mer do)  or  of  Integrity,  and  Virtue,  and  Refor- 
mation, (as  the  laft)  inftead  of  improving  or 
amending  either,  utterly  deprave  and  mine  both 
Prince  and  People. 

The  Eighth  Mifery  is,  That  they  are  lefs  Ma- 
fiers  of  their  own  Wills,  than  any  other  Perfons.  For 
in  all  their  Proceedings,  there  are  infinite  Confide- 
rations  and  Relpe&s,  which  they  are  bound  to  ob- 
fcrve,  and  thefe  captivate  and  conftrain  their  De- 
figns,  and  Inclinations,  and  Defires.   *  The  greater 


*  In  maxima  fortuna  minima  licentia. 
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any  Man  s  Station  and  Capacity  is,  the  lefs  he  is  at  his 
o-wn  Difpofal.  This  one  would  think  (hould  pre- 
vail for  fair  Quarter  at  leaft,  and  favourable  Al- 
lowances for  what  they  do,*  but  inflead  of  being 
pined  or  lamented  for  this  Hardfhip,  they  are  the 
mod  barbaroufly  treated,  the  moft  feverely  cente- 
red, and  traduced,  of  any  Men  living.  For  every 
bold  Fellow  fets  up  for  a  Politician,  and  undertakes 
to  guefs  at  their  Meanings,  to  penetrate  into  their 
'very  Hearts  and  Thoughts.  *  To  fry  too  curioujly  into  the 
fecret  Intentions  of  a  Trince,  is  unlawful ;  or,  if  it  were 
not,  yet  it  is  but  doubtful,  and  a  Guefs  at  beft, 
what  we  cannot  compafs,  and  therefore  ought  not 

to  attempt.    The  Cabinets  of  Princes  are  Sacred,  and 

their  Breafts  ought  to  be  much  more  fo.  Thefe 
bufie  Men  cannot  difcern  them,  and  yet  they  are 
eternally  arraigning  and  fentencing  •  They  have  a 
quite  different  Prolped  of  Things  and  fee  them 
under  another  Face,  from  what  they  appear  to 
Thofe  at  the  Helm ;  or  if  they  faw  them  both 
alike,  yet  both  are  not  equally  capable  of  under- 
Handing  the  Intricacies  of  them.  Intrigues  of  State 
are  Things  above  a  Vulgar  Capacity  ,•  but  not- 
withftanding,  every  Man  expe&s  his  Prince  fhould 
do  what  He  thinks  moft  convenient,  and  blames 
his  Condud  if  he  do  otherwife  ;  there  is  no  Fa- 
vour, no  Patience  to  be  obtained  for  any  thing 
contrary  to  each  Man's  private  Sentiments,  tho' 
it  be  in  it  felf  never  fo  fit,  never  fo  neceffary,  ne- 
ver fo  impoffible  to  have  been  managed  other- 
wife.  In  a  Word,  every  Shop,  every  CofFee-houfe 
fits  in  Judgment  upon  their  Governours  ,•  and 
without  hearing  or  knowing  the  Merits  of  the 
Caufe,  proceed  to  fevere  and  fawcy  Condemna- 
tions of  Them. 


*  Abditos  Principis  fenfus,  f&  fi  quid  occultius  parat  exqui- 
r ere,  illicirum,  anceps,  nec  ideo  aflequare. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  It  happens  very  often,  that  Princes  come 
I*- to  a  very  untimely  and  unfortunate  End    not  on- 
•  ly  fuch  of  Them  as  by  Ufurpation  and  Tyranny 
provoke  Men  to  bring  it  upon  them,  for  this  is  not 
much  to  be  wonder'd  at,  and  fuch  have  no  more 
than  their  Due;  but,  (which  is  a  miferable  Cafe 
indeed)  Thofe  who  are  mod  Rightful  in  their  Ti- 
tle, and  moft  regular,  and  juft,  and  gentle  in  the 
Adminiftration  of  their  Government.    How  fre- 
quent Inftances  of  this  kind  does  the  Roman  Hifto- 
ry  prefent  us  with,in  thofe  Emperors  that  follow^ 
after  the  Civil  Wars  of  Pompey  and  Cafar  ?  And  not 
to  go  fo  far  back,  we  know  that  Henry  III.  of  Frsm} 
was  AffafTinated  by  a  little  infignificant  Frier  in 
the  midft  of  an  Army  of  Forty  Thoufand  Men; 
and  infinite  other  Examples  of  Poyfonings,  Mur- 
ders, and  villanous  Confpiracies  are  to  be  found  in 
all  Ages. 

*  Kings  pofi  down  to  the  Shades  in  Blocd  ;  few  ftaj 
For  Common  Deaths,  and  Nature's  [t'  W  decay. 

A  Man  would  be  almoft  tempted  to  imagine,  that 
asStorms  andTempefts,feem  to  wreek  their  Spight 
moft  upon  the  towering  Pride  of  the  loftieft  Build- 
ings, io  there  are  fome  malicious  Spirits,  that 
envy,  #nd  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  humble  and 
ruine,  and  trample  down  the  Majefty  and  Great- 
nefs  of  Thofe,  who  ftand  moft  exalted  here  below. 

i"  An&  hence  we  fancy  unfeen  Powers  in  Things  ) 
Wljofe  Force  and  IVill  fuch  firange  Confufon  brings,  r 
And  fpurns  and  overthrows  our  great  eft  Kings.  Creech) 


*  Ad  gen°rum  Cereris  fine  caede  &  fangnine  pauci 
Pifcendunr  Reges,  &  ficca  morre  Tyranni. 
f  Ufque  adeo  res  humanas  viv  abdita  quacdam 
Obterir,  &  pillchras  fafCcs,  faevafque  fecures 
Frocuicarc,  ac  Judibrio  fibi  hibeji  videtur.    Lmret.  I# J 
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To  fumm  up  all  in  a  Word.  The  Condition  of 
Sovereign  Vrinces  is  above  all  Others  incumbred  with 
Difficulties,  and  expofed  to  Dangers.  Their  Life, 
provided  it  be  Innocent  and  Virtuous,  is  infinitely 
laborious,  and  full  of  Cares ;  If  it  be  Wicked,  it 
is  then  the  Plague  and  Scourge  of  the  World;  ha- 
ted and  curfed  by  all  Mankind  and  whether  it 
be  the  One  or  the  Other,  it  is  befet  with  inex- 
preflible  Hazards ;  for  the  greater  any  Governour 
is,  the  lefs  he  can  be  fecure  the  lefs  he  can  truft 
to  Himfelf  and  yet  the  more  need  he  hath  to 
be  fecure,  and  not  to  truft  Others,  but  Himfelf. 
And  this  may  fatisfie  us,  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  being  betray'd  and  abus'd,  is  a  thing  ve- 
ry natural  and  eafie  to  happen,  a  common,  and  al- 
moft  infeparable  Confequence  of  Government  and 
Sovereign  Power. 

Of  the  Duty  of  Vrinces,  fee  Book  III. 
Chap.  16. 


CHAP.  L. 

Of  Magijlrates. 

* 

THere  are  great  Differences,  and  feveral  De- 
grees of  Magistrates,  with  regard  both  to  the 
Honour,  and  the  Power  that  belongs  to  them :. 
For  Thefe  are  the  two  confiderable  Points  to  be 
obferv'd  in  diftinguifhing  them,  and  they  are  en- 
tirely independent  upon  one  another ;  They  may 
he,  and  often  are  each  of  them  fingle  and  alone* 
Sometimes  Thofe  Perfons  who  are  in  the  moll  ho- 
nourable Pofts,  have  yet  no  great  Matter  of  Au- 
thority or  Power  lodg'd  in  their  Hands ;  as  the  King's. 

Coun- 
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Council,  Privy-Counfellors  in  fome  Governments, 
and  Secretaries  of  State :  Some  have  but  One  of 
thefe  two  Qualifications ;  others  have  Both ;  and 
all  have  them  in  different  Degrees ;  but  thofe  are 
properly,and  in  ftri&  {pcakingyMagi/trates,in  whom 
*  both  Honour  and  Power  meet  together. 

2.  Magiftrates  are  in  a  middle  Station,  and  (land 
between  the  Prince  and  private  Men  fubordinate 
to  the  One,  but  fuperiour  to  the  Other ;  They  car- 
ry Juftice  home,  and  hand  it  down  from  above  j 
but  of  this  they  being  only  the  Minifters  and  Inftm- 
snents,  can  have  no  manner  of  Power  inherent  in 
Themfelves,  when  the  Prince  Himfelf,  who  is  the 
Fountain  of  Law  and  Juftice,  is  prefent.  As  Riven 
lofe  their  Name  and  their  Force,  when  they  have 
emptied  and  incorporated  their  Waters  into  the 
Sea,  and  as  Stars  difappear  at  the  Approach  of  the 
Sun;  fo  all  the  Authority  of  Magiftrates  in  thePre- 
fence  of  the  Sovereign,  whofe  Deputies  and  Vice- 
gerents They  are,  is  either  totally  fufpended,or  up- 
on fufFerance  only.  And  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  if 
we  defcend  a  little  lower,  and  compare  the  Com- 
miffions  of  Subalterns,  and  inferiour  Officers,  with 
Thofe  in  a  higher  and  more  general  J urifdi&ion. 
Thofe  that  are  in  the  fame  Ccmmiffion  are  all 
upon  the  Level  there  is  no  Power  or  Superi- 
ority There  over  one  another  j  all  that  they  can 
do,  is  to  confult  together,  and  be  aflifting  to  each 
other  by  concurrence  ,•  or  elfe  to  obftru &  and  re- 
ftrain  each  other,  by  oppofing  what  is  doing,  and 
preventing  its  being  done. 

3#  All  Magiftrates  judge,  condemn,  and  command, 
either  according  to  the  Form  and  exprefs  Letter  of 
the  Law  •  (  and  then  the  Decifions  they  give,  and 
the  Sentences  they  pronounce,  are  nothing  elfe  but 
a  putting  the  Law  in  execution)  or  elfe  they  proceed 
upon  Rules  of  Equity , and  reafonable  Confideratioji, 
(jind  then  tJiisiscaU'd  the  Duty  of  the,  Magiftrm) 
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Magiftrates  cannot  alter  their  own  Decrees,  nor 
correct  the  Judgment  they  have  given,  without  ex- 
prefs  Permiffionof  the  Sovereign,  upon  Penalty  of 
being  adjudged  Falfifiers  of  the  Publick  Records. 
They  may  indeed  revoke  their  own  Orders,  or  they 
may  fufpend  the  Execution  of  them  for  fome  time, 
as  they  Jhall  feeOccafion.  But  when  once  aCaufe 
is  brought  to  an  IiTue,  and  Sentence  given  upon 
a  full  and  fair  Hearing,  they  have  no  Power  to 
retracft  that  Judgment,  nor  to  mend  or  try  it  over 
again,  without  frefh  Matter  require  it. 

Of  the  Duty  of  Magistrates.    See  Book  III. 

Chap.  17. 


CHAP.  L!. 

Lawgivers  and  Teachers. 

IT  is  a  Pra&ice  very  ufual  with  fome  Philofo- 
phers  and  Teachers,  to  prefcribe  fuch  Laws  and 
Rules ,  as  are  above  the  Proportions  of  Virtue, 
and  what  the  Condition  of  Humane  Nature  will 
fuffer  very  few,  if  any  at  all,  to  come  up  to.  They 
draw  the  Images  much  bigger  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  Life  ,•  or  elfe  fet  us  fuch  Patterns  of  Dif- 
ficult and  Aultere  Virtue,  as  are  impoflible  for  us 
to  equal,  and  fo  difcourage  many  and  render 
the  Attempt  it  felf  Dangerous,  and  of  ill  Confe- 
quence  to  fome.  Thefe  are  merely  the  Painter's 
Fancy,  like  Flato's  Republick ,  Sir  Thomas  Mores 
Utopia,  Cicero's  Orator,  or  Horace  his  Poet.  Noble 
Chara&ers  indeed,  and  a  Colle&ion  of  acknow- 
ledged Excellencies  in  Speculation  but  fuch  as  the 
World  wants  living  Inftances  of.  The  Beft  and 
moft  perfed  Law-giver,  who  in  marvelous  Conde- 

fcenfion 
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fcenfion  was  pleafed  himfclf  to  be  fenfible  of  our 
Infirmities ,  hath  ftiewed  great  Tendernefs  and 
Compaffion  for  them,  and  wifely  confiderd  what 
Humane  Nature  would  bear.  He  hath  fuited 
all  Things  fo  well  to  the  Capacities  of  Man- 
kind, that  thofe  Words  of  His  are  True,  even  in 
this  Refpeft  alfo,  Mj  Toke  is  eafic,  and  my  Burden  is 
light. 

Now,  where  thefe  Powers  are  not  duly  confu- 
ted, the  Laws  are  firft  of  all  Unjuft  ;  For  fome 
Proportion  ought  to  be  ohferv'd  between  the  Com- 
mand, and  the  Obedience;  the  Duty  impofed,  and 
the  Ability  to  difcharge  it.  I  do  not  fay,  Thefe 
Commands  ftiould  not  exceed  what  is  ufually  done, 
but  what  is  poffible  to  be  done ;  for  what  Vanity 
and  Folly  is  it  to  oblige  People  to  be  always  in 
a  Fault,  and  to  cut  out  more  Work,  than  can  ever 
be  finifticd  ?  Accordingly  we  may  frequently  ob- 
serve, that  thefe  rigid  Stretchers  of  Laws,  are  the 
Firft  that  expofe  them  to  publick  Scorn,  by  their 
own  Negle& ;  and,  like  the  Tharifees  of  old,  lay 
heavy  Burdens  upon  others,  which  they  themfelves 
will  not  fo  much  as  touch  with  one  of  their  Fin- 
gers. Thefe  Examples  are  but  too  obvious  in  all 
Profeflions ;  This  is  the  Way  of  the  World.  Men 
direft  one  Thing, and  pra&ife  another  ;  and  That, 
not  always  through  Defed  or  Corruption  of  Man- 
ners, but  fomecimes  even  out  of  Judgment  and 
Principle  too. 

Another  Fault  too  frequent  is,  That  many  Pef- 
fons  are  exceeding  Scrupulous  and  Nice  in  Mat- 
ters which  are  merely  Circumftantial,  or  free  and 
indifferent  in  their  own  Nature;  even  above  what 
they  exprefs  themfelves  in  fome  of  the  moft  ne- 
ceffary  and  fubftantial  Branches  of  their  Duty, 
fuch  as  the  Laws  of  God,  or  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture have  bound  upon  them.  This  is  much  fuch 
another  Extravagance,  as  lending  to  other  People, 
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while  we  negled  to  pay  our  own  Debts.  A  Fha- 
riftucal  Oflevtation  ,  which  our  Heavenly  Mafter 
fb  feverely  expofes  the  Jewi/h  Elders  for,  and  is 
at  the  Bottom  no  better  than  fypecrijie ;  a  mock- 
ing of  God,  and  miferuble  deluding  of  their  own 
SouJs. 

Seneca  indeed  hath  faid  fomething  concerning 
the  Impradicablenefs  of  fome  Duties,  which,  i( 
rightly  obferv'd,  is  of  good  Ufe,-  but  then  it  muft 
nor  be  over-ftrain'd,  nor  applied  to  all  Occafions 
indifferently.  *  When  ever  (  fays  he  )  ym  have  Rea- 
fen  to  diftruft  the  due  performance  of  the  Precepts  or 
JLaws  you  eptlijh,  it  is  necejjary  to  require  fomethinr 
mere  than  will  juft  fcrve  the  Turn,  to  the  intent,  Hat 
which  ts  fufficknt  maybe  furc  net  to  be  ncghthd.  For 
all  Hyperboles  end  ExcrJJh  of  this  kind  are  ufeful  to 
this  purpofe,  that  Men,  by  having  fomething  exprefed 
which  ts  not  true,  may  be  brought  to  juft  Ideas  of  that 
which  is  true. 

With  this  Quotation  our  Author  ends  his  Chap- 
ter  in  the  older  Edition,  which  I  thought  conveni- 
ent to  add  here,-  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  regard 
I  am  ienfible,  what  perverfe  Ufe  Licentious  Men 
may  make  of  the  former  Obje&ion  to  the  Preju- 
dice  of  Religion,  and  in  particular  Vindication  of 
their  own  Negleds  and  Vicious  Lives  1  and  alfo 
what  Occafions  of  Scruple  and  Difquiet  it  may  mi- 
miter  to  fome  well-meaning  Perfons,  when  they 
compare  their  own  Defers  with  the  Perfe<5Hon  of 
the  Divine  Laws,-  I  beg  the  Reader's  Leave  to  in- 
lert  at  large  what  a  Learned  and  Excellent  Wri- 
ter of  our  own  hath  delivered  to  this  purpofe. 


*JA*' *  «*  ln  !*"  -pens,  am- 

fur  quantum  ktis 

Vaium  Mcndacio 


hus  «.gendu.n  eff  quam  farij  eft,  urprefterw  qnaiSim  f.rit 
eft..  I^ocomnnHypetboltiexcedir,  ucd  Vnuir, 


venut. 


And 
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And  this  I  hope,  if  well  confider'd,  may  both  con- 
fute the  Licentious,  and  quiet  the  Doubting  and 
Diflatisfied  in  the  Point  before  us. 
Dr.  Bar-      €€  Laws  (fays  he)  muft  not  be  depreiTed  to  our 
row,fW.I. «  ImperfeAion,  nor  Rules  bent  to  our  Obliquity  j 
serm.xxvi.cc  ^ut  we  muft  afcend  towards  the  Perfection  of 
cc  Them,  and  ftrive  to  conform  our  Practice  to 
fC  Their  Exa&nefs.   If  what  is  prefcribed,  be  ac- 
C€  cording  to  the  Reafon  of  Things,  Juft  and  Fit, 
<c  it  is  enough,although  ourPra&ice  will  not  reach 
<c  it.   For  what  remaineth  may  be  fupply'd  by 
€C  Repentance,  and  Humility,  in  him  that  fliouti 
"  obey  ,•  by  Mercy  and  Pardon  in  him  that  doth 
<c  command. 

"  In  the  Prefcription  of  Duty  it  is  juft,  that 
"  what  may  be  required  (even  in  Rigour)  fhould 
ct  be  precisely  determined ;  though  in  Execution 
"  of  Juftice,  or  Difpenfation  of  Recompence, 
Cf  Confideration  may  be  had  of  our  Weaknefs: 
cc  Whereby  both  the  Authority  of  our  Gover- 
nour,  may  be  maintain'd,  and  his  Clemency 
glorify 'd. 

"  It  is  of  great  Ufe,  that  by  comparing  the 
€C  Law  with  our  Practice,  and  in  the  Perfe&ion 
cc  of  the  One,  difcerning  theDefe&of  the  Other; 
cc  we  may  be  humbled,  may  be  fenfible  of  our 
fC  Impotency,  may  thence  be  forced  to  feek  the 
cc  Helps  of  Grace,  and  the  Benefit  of  Mercy. 

tc  Were  the  Rule  never  fo  low,  our  Practice 
cf  would  come  below  it  ,•  it  is  therefore  expedient 
"  that  it  fhould  be  high  that  at  leaft  we  may 
<c  rife  higher  in  Performance  than  otherwife  we 
cc  ftould  do.  For  the  higher  we  aim,  the  nearer 
"  we  fhall  go  to  the  due  Pitch ;  as  He  that  aimerh 
"  at  Heaven,  although  he  cannot  reach  it,  will 
c(  yet  fhoot  higher,  than  He  that  aimeth  only  at 
<c  the  Houfe  Top. 

■«  The 
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€C  The  Height  of  Duty  doth  prevent  Sloth  and 
r  Decay  in  Virtue,  keeping  us  in  wholfome  Exer- 
r   cife,  and  in  continual  Improvement,  while  we 

are  always  climbing  towards  the  Top,and  ftrain- 
1  iug  unto  farther  Attainment.  The  fincere  Pro- 
r  fecution  of  which  Courfe,  as  it  will  be  more 
z  Profitable  to  Us,  fo  it  will  be  no  lefs  Accepta- 
c  ble  to  God,  than  if  we  could  thoroughly  ful- 
c  fil  the  Law  For  in  Judgment  God  will  only 
c  reckon  upon  the  Sincerity  and  Earneftnefs  of  our 
c  Endeavour  ;  fo  that  if  we  have  done  our  Belt, 
c  it  will  be  taken,  as  if  we  had  done  All.  Our 

"*    Labour  will  not  be  Ufi  in  the  Lord;  for  the  De- 

rc  grees  of  performance  will  be  confidered,  and  he* 
rc  that  hath  done  his  Duty  in  part,  fhall  be  pro- 
:c  portionably  recompenfed  ^  according  to  that  of 
iC  St.  Vauly  Every  Man  frail  receive  bis  own  reward 
fcC  according  to  his  own  Work.  Hence  fometimes  we 
rc  are  enjoyned  to  be  perfeel  as  our  Heavenly  Father 
cc  is  f  erf  eft}  and  to  be  Holy  as  God  is  Holy  l  Other- 
cc  wnile  to  go  on  to  Perfection,  and  to  frefs  toward 
cc  the  Mark  ;  which  Precepts,  in  Effeft  do  import 
cc  the  fame  Thing  ,•  but  the  latter  implieth  the 
cc  former,  although  in  Attainment  impoffible,  yet 
cc  in  Attempt  very  profitable.  And  furely  he  is 
t€  likely  to  write  beft,  who  propofeth  to  himfelf 
€C  the  laireft  Copy  for  his  Imitation. 

<c  In  fine,  if  we  do  ad  what  is  poffible,  or  as 
c€  we  can,  do  conform  to  the  Rule  of  Duty,  we 
€C  may  be  fure,  that  no  Impoffibility  of  any  Sublime 
"  Law  can  prejudice  us. 

"  I  fay  ot  any  Law,  for —  many,  perhaps  every 
cc  one  Evangelical  Law  are  alike  repugnant  to  cor- 
cc  rupt  Nature,  and  feem  to  furmount  our  Ability. 

Thus  far  that  Reverend  Perfon,  whofe  Argu- 
ment I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  ask  pardon 
for  reprefenting  fo  largely  j  but  1  was  willing  to 

Hh  give 
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give  it  entire,  for  the  greater  Sarisfa&iotv  of  Them 
who  think  themfelves  concern'd  to  confider  u : 
And  likewife,  that  it  might  be  of  more  Ufe,  when 
apply'd,  (as  very  appliable  it  is)  to  other  Laws 
and  Precepts,  wherein  Religion  is  not  immediately 
concerned.    In  (hort,  a  Law-Girjer  and  a  Judge 
are  two  very  different  Characters,  and  fuch  as  re- 
quire very  different  Methods^  and  Principles;  for 
it  is  one  Thing  to  EltablMh,  and  another  to  Exe- 
cute the  Law.    And  the  want  of  obferving  this 
Dillin&ion  occafions  all  the  Complaints  and  De- 
clamatory Strains  we  hear,  againlt  Moral  and  Re 
vealid  Religion,  as  if  they  impofed  Things  merely 
Romantick,  and  Imaginary.    To  all  which  I  add 
too,  that  though  we  none  of  us  can  attain  to  Per- 
fe&ion,  yet  moft  of  us  might  go  much  greater 
Lengths  towards  it,  than  we  do.    And  that  This 
is  often  made  an  unneceffary  Pretence,  a  Cloak 
to  our  Folly,  or  Sloth,  or  indulged  Vices,*  which, 
when  they  have  all  of  them  been  wilful  and  at 
fe#ed,  we  palliate  and  excufe,  by  taking  San&uary 
very  improperly,  in  the  Infirmities  of  Humans 
Nature,  the  Imperfections  and  Failings  of  the  beft 
Men,  and  the  Impoffibiliry  and  Impra<fticablenef> 
cf  the  Duties  impofed  upon  us. 
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CHAP.  LII. 

Of  the  Common  Teople. 

BY  the  Common  Feople,  here,  we  are  not  to  un- 
1  derftand  all  that  have  no  Pare  in  the  Go-* 
vernment,  and  whofe  only  Bufinefs  is  to  Obey  ; 
but  I  mean  the  Rout  and  vulgar  Croud,  the  Dregs 
and  Rubbifh  of  the  Common-Wealth ;  Men  of  a 
Mean,  Slavifli,  and  Mechanical  Spirit  and  Condi- 
tion, let  them  cover,  or  call,  or  fet  Themfelves  off 
how  they  will.    Now,  This  is  a  many-headed  Mon- 
Jler  ;  fuch  as  cannot  be  defcribed  in  a  little  Com- 
pafs  ,•  Inconftant  and  Changeable,  Reftlefs  and 
Rolling,  like  the  Waves  of  the  Sea  ;  They  are 
ruffled  and  calmed,  They  approve  and  difapprove 
the  felf-fame  Thing ,  in  a  Moment  of  Time  : 
Nothing  in  the  World  can  be  more  eafie,  than 
to  manage  and  turn  this  JJawble  which  Way  and 
into  what  Form  you  pleale ;  they  Laugh  or  Cry, 
are  Angry  or  Pleas' d ,  or  in  any  other  Paffion, 
juft  as  one  would  have  them ;  They  love  not 
War  for  the  Sake  of  its  End,  nor  Peace  for  the 
Sake  of  the  Quiet  it  brings,  but  they  ate  fond 
both  of  the  One  and  the  Other  ;  becaufe  each 
is  New,  and  always  makes  fome  Change.  Con- 
fufion  puts  them  upon  defiring  Order;  and  when 
they  are  compofed,  they  hate  Order  and  Regula- 
rity then,  as  much  as  they  did  Confufion  before. 
They  are  perpetually  running  from  one  Extreme 
to  another ;  fond  of  Contraries ;  all  Seafons  and 
Times  are  loft  to  them,  except  what  i$  not ;  for 

H  h  2  they 
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they  feed  only  upon  the  Future,   f  Hxfe  (fays 

one  )  are  the  r^utjlitiesy  This  the  conftant  Cuftom  mi 
Yratlice  of  the  Cowman  People,  to  bate  and  iter]  the 
Trejtvty  to  be  ecgir  and  dcjlrous  of  the  Future ;  cxtruvj- 
giintly  to  commend  and  extol  Things  and  Times  that 
arc  pifi. 

They  are  credulous  and  bulle,  apt  to  entertain 
and  pick  up  all  manner  of  News,  but  efpecially 
fuch  as  is  ill  and  cifafterous  ,•  and  whatever  they 
hear  reported,  they  take  it  for  granted  mutt  needs 
be  true ;  Let  a  Man  but  come  provided  with  fontf 
frefli  Story,  and  give  it  out  that  it  is  ia,  and  he 
(hall  whittle  them  together  as  thick  as  Swarms  of 
Bees  at  the  tinkling  of  a  Brafs  Pan. 

They  are  Injudicious,  Unreafonable,  Indifcreet; 
All  their  Wifdom  and  Judgment  is  perfect  Chance, 
Crofs  or  Pile,  Even  or.  Odd  ;  They  ipeak  their 
Mind,  and  determine  with  great  Pofitivenefs  and 
Fiercenefs ;  and  are  always  ltiff  and  peremptory 
in  it.  And  all  this  while  it  is  not  any  Opinion 
of  their  own,  but  that  of  other  People;  for 
they  take  all  upon  Truft,  follow  the  Vogue  and 
common  Cry,  are  born  away  by  Cuftom  and 
Numbers,  and  run  like  Sheep  :  becaufe  they  are 
led,  and  others  have  gj^e  before  them  ;  not  be- 
caufe the  Thought  is  reafonable,  or  the  Thing 
true  in  it  felf.  *  Tim  is  no  fuch  thing  as  JulgnM* 
or  Truth  to  be  wit  with  amon?  the  Vulvar  :  for  ttf] 

<->  O  *    J  m  f 

difctrn  nothing.  Tloey  are  ptrfuaded  frequent!)  ft 
common  Opinion,  but  very  Jcldcm  by  the  Truth  of  the 
Thing. 

They,  are  envious  and  malicious,  Enemies  to 
good  Men,  Deipilers  of  Virtue    They  look  upon 


t  Hi  vu!#i  mores  ccLife,  prxfentia,  ventura  cupere.  pr jererita 

*  Plehi  non  Judicium,  non  Veritas  Ex  Opinione  mulri,e* 
Vtf.CftU  p^iicj  judical. 

the 
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the  Wealth  and  Profperity,  the  Succeffes  and  Ad- 
vancements of  others,  with  a  jealous  and  an  evil 
Eye.  They  always  take  the  weakeft  and  the  word 
Side;  give  countenance  to  Knaves,  and  hate  Per- 
fons  of  Honour  and  Quality,  without  knowing  any 
manner  of  Reafon  for  it,  except  that  One,  that 
they  are  higher  and  better  than  Themfelves,  more 
elteem'd,  and  well  fpoken  of. 

They  are  treacherous,  faife,  and  difloyal ;  they  f  • 
magnifie  every  Report,  enlarge  and  aggravate  what 
is  true,  and  make  every  thing  Ten  rimes  more  and 
greater  than  it  really  is :  You  never  know  where 
nor  when  to  have  them :  The  Promife  or  Fidelity 
of  the  Mobb,  is  like  the  Thought  of  a  Child,  born 
and  gone  in  an  Inftant  ,•  They  change,  not  only 
as  their  Intereft  changes,  but  are  blown  and  car- 
ry'd  about  to  every  Quarter,  with  the  next  Blaft 
of  idle  Report,  or  vain  Surmife  ,•  and  every  Hour 
of  the  Day  makes  a  new  Alteration  in  their  Opi- 
nions and  Affe&ions. 

They  are  eternally  t  difpofed  to  Mutiny  andFatti-  & 
c»,  Troubhfom,  and  fond  of  Change  ;  mortal  Enemies  to  S*^.  j 
Peace,  and  Order,  and  Concord  ;  but  efpecially,  when 

they  get  any  Body  to  Head  or  Lead  them  on,  for 
then  they  are  infolent  and  infupportable.  Like  the 
Sea,  which  is  fmooth  and*  calm  by  Nature,  but 
when  put  into  Agitation  by  the  Winds,  it  fwells, 
and  curls,  and  foams,  and  roars  ,•  juft  fo  the  Mad- 
nefs  of  the  People  is  blown  up,  and  bears  down  all 
with  the  impetuous  Torrent.  And  again,  Take 
off  their  Ring-leaders,  and  they  fall  flat  before 
you,  are  all  in  Diforder  and  Confufion,  and  quite 
dead  with  Fear,  and  Terrour,  and  Aftonifliment; 


t  Ingenio  mobili,  feditiofum,  difcordiofuro,  cupidum  rerum 
novarum,  quicti  &  ocio  adverium. 

Hh  J  *h- 
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*  Ifjcoti ft derate   and  Fearful  ,   Cowardly  and  Diffi- 
rired. 

They  countenance  and  fuppoit  bufie  trouble- 
fome  Fellows,  and  admire  thofe  mod  who  are  ever 
blaming^  and  diihirbing  the  Adminiftration  of  Af- 
fairs. Modcfty  paffes  with  Them  for  Cowardice, 
and  prudent  Caution  for  Stupidity  and  Heavinefs. 
On  the  contrary,  Fiercenefs  and  blind  Fury  is 
commended  and  adord,  under  the  fpecious,  but 
falfe  Titles  of  Courage  and  Bravery.  Thofe  that 
hive  hot  Heads,  and  itching  Hands,  are  preferrd 
by  Them  infinitely  before  Men  of  found  Judg- 
ment, that  weigh  things  nicely,  and  never  proceed 
but  upon  mature  Deliberations.  And  flafhy  pra- 
ting Coxcombs  take  more  with  them,  than  plain, 
relerved  Perfons,  of  folid  and  fober  Senfe. 

They  have  no  regard  at  all  for  the  publickGood, 
nor  for  Virtue  or  Decency,  but  all  their  Thoughts 
center  in  private  and  Perfonal  Advantage ;  they 
look  no  higher  nor  farther  than  Themfelves,  and 
take  up  unaccountable  Piques  at  Thofe  that  op- 
pofe  their  Profit.  All  their  Diligence  is  mercena- 
ry ,  all  their  Zeal  is  fordid ;  nothing  is  fo  vile,  but 
Profit  will  reconcile  them  to  it.  t  Every  M** 
h.tth  a  private  Spur  within ,  and  the  Honour  or  Bent- 
ft  of  the  Publick  is  of  no  Regard  or  Concern  witb 
them. 

They  are  perpetually  growling  and  repining  9t 
the  Government;  ready  to  burft  with  Difcontent, 
and  venting  their  fuppofed  Grievances  in  all  man- 
ner of  infolent  and  bafe  Language ;  afperfing Thofe 
that  are  fet  over  them,  and  loading  them  with 
the  moft  virulent  Reproaches.  Men  of  low  Con- 
dition and  fmall  Fortunes  comfort  Themfelves  this 


*  Sine  re&ore  praeceps,  pavidus,  foccrs ;  nil  aufura  Pkbs 

Principibus  amotis. 

f  Frivata  cuique  ftimulatio,  vile  decus  publicum. 

way- 
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"way :  It  is  almoft  the  only  Pleafure  they  find  to 
-fpeak  ill  of  the  Rich,  and  the  Great ,•  and  This, 
not  becaufe  they  have  any  juft  Provocation,  or 
Reafon  fo  to  do,  but  purely  out  of  Envy  and  Ill- 
nature,  which  never  fuffers  them  to  relt  fatisfy'd 
with  their  Governotirs,  and  the  prefent  Pofture  of 
Affairs. 

But  they  are  all  Talk  and  Froth ;  without  Mat-  10 
teT,  without  Reafon  their  Minds  never  advance, 
nor  ftir  one  ftep  their  Tongues  are  always  in 
a<5Hon,  and  never  lie  ftill.  They  are  a  fort  of 
Monfter,  made  up  of  nothing  but  Tongue  in  at 
All,  arjd  know  Nothing  ,•  prying  into  every  thing, 
and  yet  blind,  and  fee  nothing ;  any  thing  pleales 
and  makes  them  laugh,  and  any  thing  dilcontents 
and  makes  them  cry.  They  are  always  in  readi- 
ngs for  Mutiny  and  Rebellion,  Mufter,  and  fwag- 
ger,  and  threaten  ;  tut  thefe  forward  Men  in  De- 
iign  and  Difcourfe,  take  care  to  fleep  in  a  whole 
Skin,  and  are  the  backwardeft  in  Fight,  and  upon 
the  Approach  of  Danger.  For  their  Property  is, 
to  be  always  ftruggling  to  fhake  off  their  Yoke, 
and  much  better  at  trying  for  Liberty,  than  keep- 
ing it  when  they  have  it.  f  The  Temper  of  the  Satoft 
Mobile ,  (fay  the  Roman  Hiftorians  very  truly)  *rTaC«- 

Saw  cine  J  5  and  hfolence  ;  tlxir  Tongues  are  fierce  and 
talkative,  their  Courage  when  it  comes  to  tryal,  Tamenefs 
and  mere  Nothing ;  and  all  the  Bravery  they  put  on, 
ends  in  empty  Boafts  and  Bullying. 

They  never  know  when  to  give  over,  but  are  11 
always  running  into  Extremes,-  abfolute  Strangers 
to  Moderation  and  Decency.  Either  you  have 
them  cringing,  and  fawning,  and  defcending  to 
the  vileft  and  bafeft  fubmiffion  of  Slaves  or  elfe 
infolent,  and  tyrannical,  and  domineering,  beyond 


*  Procacia  plebis  Ingenia,  Impigrx  Lingu®,  Igaavi  Anum. 
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all  Meafure,  beyond  all  Patience.  They  cannot 
endure  the  Rein  when  gently  managed  nor  be 
content  to  enjoy  a  reafcnable  Liberty,  and  fuch 
Indulgences  and  Terms  as  are  fit  for  them,-  but 
are  eternally  either  flying  out,  cr  falling  under  their 
Rider :  Too  confident,  or  too  diftruftful  of  their 
own  Strength  ;  too  bold,  or  too  tame^  tranfpor- 
ted  with  Hope,  or  quite  difpiriced  with  Fear. 
They  always  bring  Matters  to  this  Iffue^  that  if 
you  do  not  make  Them  ftand  in  awe  of  You, 
they  will  make  You  ftand  in  awe  of  Them. 
When  once  you  have  humbled  and  terrify 'd  Them 
foundly,  you  may  give  them  a  Bit  and  a  Knock, 
put  out  their  Eyes,  trample  upon  their  Necks; 
nothing  is  fo  reproachful,  but  they  will  bear  ic. 
But  if  you  do  not  (hew  them  the  Rod,  and  make 
.  them  (enfible  who  is  their  Driver,they  grow  proud, 
and  daring,  and  turbulent.  There  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  Ingenuity,  or  a  Senfe  of  good  Ufage  to  be  ex- 
pe&ed  from  them;  and  hence  comes  that  Proverb, 
commonly  apply'd  to  thofe  churliih  Wretches,  that 
grow  upon  Them,  who  treat  them  gently^  and 
would  win  them  by  Favour  and  Kindnefs.  Stroke 
Him  and  hit  fpurn  You  ;  fpurn  Him  and  he  11  Jtroke 

Tacit.     .Ton,    *  The  Vulgar  know  no  Mean  ;  they  affright  unlefs 
they  fear  ;  and  when  they  are  in  fear ,  they  may  be  fafc- 

Livy.  deffifed.    f  They  are  trouble fomly  boldx  when  out  cf 

jipprehenfion  of  a  firovger  Hand  ;  the  humble  ft  Servants, 
or  the  haughihft  Ma  ft  en  i  But  for  Liberty  and  Modera- 
tion, they  pretend  to  value  them  mofty  but  know  bow  to 
praBije  and  enjoy  them  lea  ft. 


*  Nil  in  vulgo  modicum,  terrcre  nifi  paveant,  ubi  pmimue- 
lint  impune  contemni. 

f  Audacra  rurhidum  nifi  vim  metuat ;  aut  (crvit  humiliter, 
■at  fu  per  be  dominatur ;  libertacem,  qu*  media,  nec  tpernere, 
nec  habtre. 
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They  are  fcandalous  more  efpecially  for  Ingra- 
titude  to  their  beft  and  mod  generous  Benefa&ors. 
The  Thanks  and  Recompence  which  thofe.  Great 
Men  have  generally  met  with,  that  expended  their 
Blood,  and  Treafurc,and  Labours  in  the  Service  of 
the  Publick,  and  have  deferv'd  moftat  their  Hands, 
are  Banifliment,  or  Difgrace ;  an  open  Accufation, 
or  a  general  Calumny  ,•  a  Confpiracy,  or  an  un- 
timely Death.   Hiftories  both  Sacred  and  Profane 
furnifh  infinite  Inftances,  and  are  more  full  of  no 
One  thing,  than  celebrated  Examples  of  this  kind. 
Mofesj  and  all  the  Prophets ,•  Socrates,  Ariftides, 
Tbocion,  Lycurgus,  Demofthenes,  Thewiftocles,  and  many 

other  venerable  Names  in  Antiquity,  are  lafting  in- 
delible Monuments  of  this  bafe  Difpofition.  Nay, 
Truth  it  felf  told  the  Jews,  that  not  any  of  Them  Mitt.x«ti 
who  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  promote  the  Happi- 
nels  and  Salvation  of  that  People,  had  efcaped  the 
Malice  and  Violence  of  Them  or  their  Forefa- 
thers. But  quite  contrary,  thofe  that  opprefs,  and 
keep  them  under,  they  cherifh  and  make  much  of; 
fear  and  admire  all  they  do  ,•  when  the  lofs  of 
Power  and  Freedom  hath  deprels'd  their  Minds, 
and  made  them  flavifh  too. 

In  fliort ;  The  Mob  is  a  favage  Beaft  all  its  r  * 
Thoughts  are  Vanity,  its  Opinions  and  Affertions 
erroneous  and  falfe  ,•  the  Good  is  commonly  re- 
je&ed  and  condemned,  the  Evil  approved  and  ap- 
plauded by  them.  The  Commendations  they  give 
are  Infamous,  and  their  Projeds  and  Undertakings, 
Folly.  For  Seneca  hath  told  us  long  fince,  that 
*  Matters  are  not  fo  well  with  Mankind,  as  that  moft 
Voices  Jhould  be  on  the  beft  fide.  For  the  common  Crowd  is 
a  [hrewd  Argument  that  what  is  fo  liked  is  very  bad. 

In  fhort,  the  Rabble  is  the  Mother  of  Ignorance,  - 


•  Non  tarn  bene  cum  rebus  humanis  geritur,ut  meliora  plu- 
tibas  phceanc ;  Argumenmm  pelfimi  turba  eft. 

Injuftice, 
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Injtiftice,  Inconftancy,  and  Adorer  of  Vanity ;  and 
the  iiudying  to  pleafe  them  can  never  turn  to  true 
Acoount.   They  give  indeed  for  their  Motto,  The 
Ftice  of  the  People  is  the  Voice  of  God  :  But  we  may 
fay  very  truly,  The  Voice  of  the  People  is  the  Voice  of 
foolifh  and  Mifiaken  Men.  And  one  of  the  firft  Prin- 
ciples of  Wifdomy  is  to  waft  one's  Hands,  and  get 
quite  difpoifeft  of  all  popular  and  general  Opini- 
ons, and  to  proceed  clearly,  and  without  any  man- 
ner of  Byafs  or  Prejudice,  in  our  Enquiries  after 
Truth  and  Virtue,   This  will  be  quickly  illuftrated 
in  our  Second  Book$  toward  which  we  are  now 
drawing  on  apace. 


• 
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The  Fourth  Diflin&ion  of  Men, 
taken  from  their  different  Profef- 
J?onsy  Circumflances,  and  Man- 
ner of  Living. 


PREFACE. 

WE  are  now  about  to  take  another  Difference 
between  Some  Men  and  Others,  into  Confe- 
deration ;  which  defends  upon  their  different 
TrofeJJlons,  Conditions,  and  Ways  of  Lift.    Some  follow  a 
Life  of  Bujinefs  and  Company  ;  Others  avoid  This,  and 
make  their  Efcape  out  of  the  World,  by  running  into 
Solitude.    Some  are  fond  of  Arms  and  a  Camp  ;  Others 
hate  and  abhor  them  :  Some  have  their  Sub  fiance  in 
Common  $  Others  have  their  own  difiincl  Properties. 
Some  are  fond  of  Offices  and  Employments,  and  would 
fain  live  in  Publick,  and  be  confpicuous  in  the  World  ; 
Others  decline  Thefe  when  they  might  have  them,  and  af- 
fect to  live  privately  and  unobfervd.    Some  are  abfolute 
Courtiers  to  every  Body,  and  upon  all  Occajums  ;  Others 
regard  and  make  court  to  nothing  but  Themfelves.  Some 
prefer  the  Diver/ions  of  the  Town,  and  Others  the  Plea- 
sures of  the  Country.    It  is  not  eajie,  nor  is  it  indeed  at 
all  neceffary  and  pertinent  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  that  I 
fiiould  take  upon  me  to  determine  which  of  all  thefe  Men 
is  mcfi  to  be  commended  for  the  Wifdom  of  his  Choice ; 
fir  every  one  of  thefe  ways  of  Living  bath  its  Advantages 

and 

<* 
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and  T)if advantages  ;  fome  particular  Gcci,  cni  [cm 
Evil,  that  attends,  and.  is  not  to  be  feparated  from  h: 
That  which  would  be  much  more  worth  our  Cwfdcrm 
and  Pains,  is  to  inform  each  of  Theft  in  his  Dutjiftt 
the  main  Taint  of  all  is,  that  this  Choice  be  wije!) 
and  fo  as  may  fuit  beft  with  every  one's  Trnftr  Mi 
Abilities  ;  and  then  after  he  hath  chofen,  that  tbe  Ma 
he  in/huBed  how  to  make  himfelf  the  mo  ft  etfu  unitrh 
and  to  make  the  beft  Improvement  of  it  th~t  tht  0: 
will  bear.  This  muft  be  our  Eufinefs  bererfter  ;  kta 
frefent  we  will  fay  juft  one  Jingle  Word  of  euch  of  \V\ 
Conditions,  and  compare  them  a  little  with  one  amk 
Only  permit  in  the  prft  place,  that  I  make  fome  fhartfr 
fervations  upon  That  Life  which  is  common  to  Ma  a 
all  Capacities,  and  which  may  be  diftinguijlid  into  7k 
Sorts  or  Degrees, 


CHAP.  LIU. 

4 

77;e  Tlwce  Sorts  or  Degrees  of  Life,  as  iu 
common  to  the  Generality  of  Men,  Iijltn- 
guifh'd  and  compard  together. 

JT  is  eafie  to  obferve  Three  diftin#  Sorts,  and  as 
it  were  Degrees  of  Life,common  to  Men  in  ge- 
neral. One  Private,  in  which  every  Man  is  una- 
voidably concernd  ,•  for  by  this  I  mean  only  wte 
paffes  with  each  Man  s  Self,  within,  and  in  regard 
to  his  Own  Breaft.  The  Second  is  Domefiick,  in 
one  s  Own  Houfe  and  Family,  with  regard  to  wte 
pafTes  at  Home,  and  in  our  ordinary  Courfe  of  Af- 
fairs. The  Third  is  Publick,  and  refpeds  what  i> 
expofed  to  the  common  View  of  the  World.  In 
the  Firft  of  thefe  there  is  no  manner  of  Reftrainr; 
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the  Second  no  Pains  or  Study  to  recommend 
ie's  Behaviour,  as  being  not  accountable  for  our 
wn  Management  to  Them  that  live  under  our 
wn  Roof  and  Government;  but  all  the  Referve, 
id  Artifice,  and  Diffimulation  is  in  a  manner  ap- 
opriated  to  the  lad  of  Thefe.  Now  it  is  much 
ore  difficult  to  be  regular  and  exact  in  the  firftof 
e£e  Degrees,  than  in  either  of  the  other;  and  the 
samples  of  Perfons  that  are,  or  have  been  fo,have 
:en  infinitely  fewer  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  the 
,afe  ftands  with  the  Second  too,  in  comparifon  of 
le  Third  fort.  The  Reafon  is  obvious  and  evident, 
or  where  there  is  no  Body  to  judge,  or  controul,or 
ountermand ;  nay,  where  there  is  not  fo  much  as 
Spectator  to  obferve  our  A&ions ;  where  we  have 
o  Apprehenfion  of  Puniihment  for  doing  amifs, 
to  Expe&ation  of  Reward  for  doing  well,  we  are 
luch  more  remifs  and  carelcfs  in  our  Behaviour. 
Leafon  and  Confcicnce  are  here  the  only  Guides 
/e  have  to  follow;  and  although  Thefe  may  be 
bme  Check,  yet  that  is  not  comparable  to  the  Re- 
traints  we  feel,  when  placed  in  open  View,  and 
nade  the  common  Mark  of  All,  who  muft  needs 
be,  and  will  take  a  Freedom  of  cenfuring  our  A&i- 
ons.  Applaufe  and  Glory,  fear  of  Scandal  and  Re- 
proach, or  fome  other  Paffion  of  the  like  Nature, 
ire  much  more  powerful  Motives;  thefe  carry  and 
manage  us  after  a  very  different  manner.  (And  in- 
deed the  greateft  part  of  Mankind  are  more  go- 
vern'd  by  Paffions  of  this  Nature,  than  by  any  ftrid 
Senfe  of  Duty,  and  regard  to  Virtue)  Thefe  put  us 
upon  our  Guard,and  teach  us  Prudence  upon  force. 
And  from  the  Influence  of  Thefe  it  is,  that  many 
People  have  the  Reputation  of  Holy  and  Excellent 
Perfons;  and  behave  Themfelves  as  fuch  in  the 
Eye  of  the  World  ;  who  yet  in  reality,  and  at  the 
bottom,  are  mer£  Hypocrites,  itark  nought,  and 
rotten  at  theCore,and  have  not  one  commendable 

Quality 
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Quality  belonging  to  them.  What  paffes  before 
Men  is  all  Farce  and  Counterfeit ;  we  put  it  on 
for  Convenience, and  are  concerned  to  appear  thus 
to  the  Spectators ;  but  the  Truth  of  as  is  con- 
ccal'd,  and  the  Man  can  have  no  true  Judgment 
made  of  him,  but  from  what  he  does  in  private 
and  alone.  We  muft  fee  him  in  his  conftant  and 
every-day's  Drefs,  and  ftrip  him  of  thofe  Orna- 
ments that  fet  him  off  when  he  comes  abroad : 
We  muft  know  his  Temper  and  his  ufual  Deport- 
ment, for  all  the  reft  is  Fi&ion  and  Conftrakx. 

*  All  the  World  an  A3orss  and  flay  their  Tarts  to  jdealt 
the  Audience.  And  it  was  well  obferv'd  by  a  Wile 
Man,  That  none  are  good,  except  fuch  as  are  ib 
inwardly,  and  by  Themfelves :  And  that  Virtue  is 
always  the  lame ;  as  cautious*  as  prudent  upon  the 
account  of  Confcience,  as  it  is  in  Obedience  to 
the  publick  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  World  ;  & 
fearful  of  offending  one's  own  Self,  and  as  careful 
to  avoid  the  Condemnation  of  one's  own  Breaft, 
when  no  Eye  fees  us,  as  it  is  of  the  Obfexvarion 
and  Reproaches  of  all  Mankind.  Publick  AAiocs. 
fuch  as  Exploits  in  War,  delivering  an  Opinion  in 
Senate  or  Council,  difcharging  an  Embaffy,  go- 
verning a  Nation, or  the  like,  are  bright  and  loud; 
every  Body  fees,  every  Body  hears  of  them  ^  ani 
therefore  Thefe  areperfonud  with  all  poflible Di- 
ligence and  Circumipe&ion  ,•  but  fuch  Private  and 
Bomeftick  ones ,  as  Chiding,  Laughing,  Selling 
and  Buying,  Borrowing  and  Paying,  and  Coo- 
▼erfmg  with  our  own  Families,  and.  rood  intimate 
Acquaintance,  are  filent  and  dark;  they  make  no 
Moife,  fear  no  Difcovcry,  an*  ai*  therefore:  thougfe 
worthy  very  little,  or  not  any  Attention*  or  Cou- 
fideraiion  at  all.   Nay,  we  are  fbraetiifies  Ccarce  fo 


*  Univcrfus  mumhis  exercet  iriftrioriMih 
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much  as  fenfible  of  them  when  we  do  them  And 
if  in  Thefe,  Men  be  fo  unthinking,  a  little  Re- 
fledion  will  foon  convince  us,  that  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  to,  in  Thofe  yet  more  fecret  and  mere- 
ly internal  ,•  fuch  as  Loving,  Hating,  Defiriog,  of 
which  none  is  or  can  be  confcious,  but  their  own. 
Minds. 

Therf  .is  °ne  ThinS  more,  fit  to  be  obferved 
upon  this  Occafion  and  a  very  fad  and  wicked 

i  -In§  *l £  (viz"l  Thac  Men>  bebg  depraved  by 
a  kind  of  Hypocnfie,  natural  to  them,  have  taught 

e  a  greater  Con- 
lcience,  and  be  infinitely  more  fcrupulous  and  con- 

rn  n.d'/ur  thCir  °uIward  Behaviour;  (  which  con- 
fifts  in  Shew  and  Form  and  is  perfedly  free  and 
at  their  own  Difpofal,  of  no  Confequence  in  the 
World  ,  but  all  over  Set-Ccuntenance  and  Ce- 

zfmTlh. ThingS  °J?Z  real  Difficulty,  and  as  lit- 
tle Subftance  and  Effect)  than  they  are  for  in- 
ward Mifcarnages,  or  private  Actions,-  (fuch  as 
are  buried  in  Secrecy,  and  make  no  Figure,  but 
yet  are  highly  Expedient  and  Neceffary,  very  Va 
luable  in  Themfelves,  and  therefore  very  Difficult 
For  upon  thefe  Laft,  the  Reforming  of  our  Souls 
the  Moderating  of  our  Pafiions,  and  the  Regula- 
ting our  whole  Life  and  Converfation  depend. 
And  yet  the  former  are  not  only  preferred  before 
them  in  our  Care  and  Concern,  but  the  Matter 

win  S-?efr  i  tVe"  ^  who  find  themfelves 
well  difpofed,  will  by  conftant  Study  and  Sollici- 
tude  to  difcharge  thofe  outward  Anions  pundual- 

&.  r&en^atC  im°  Form^y  of  Courfe,  and  by 
mfenfible  Degrees  grow  Cold,  and  Negligent  in 
their  Regard  for  the  others.  1>,cgngent, »» 

M?nT'  H  IS-  th6/e  tS°^  \is  P,ain>  ^t  the 
fiS PfermKSJ  fPr  Inftance>  who  live  in  per- 
teft  Solitude,  and  have  but  One  of  thefe  Three 
•that  ot  the  Internal  and  moft  private  Life  only  to 
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take  Care  of,  are  upon  better  Terms,  and  have  an 
eafier  Task  to  difcharge,  than  Thofe  that  have 
Two ;  and  fo  likewife  he  that  hath  the  Domeftick 
Care  added  to  the  former,  and  fo  lies  under  a  Du- 
ty in  Two  Capacities,  is  expofed  to  lefs  Difficulty 
than  the  Perfons  of  a  Publick  Life  and  Chara&er, 
upon  whom  the  Care  of  all  the  Three  Degrees  is 
incumbent. 


CHAP.  LlV. 

A  Life  of  Company  and  (Bu/inefs,  compar'i 
with  one  of  Retirement  and  Solitude. 

THey  that  upon  all  Occafions  recommend  anc 
cry  up  a  Solitary  Life,  are  fo  far  certainly  in 
the  Right,  that  it  is  an  Excellent  Means  of  Eafe 
and  Quiet  a  fure  Retreat  from  the  Hurry  and 
Troubles  of  the  World  ,•  a  very  proper  and  ef- 
fectual Defence  againft  the  Vices  and  Extrava- 
gances of  a  profligate  Age  j  which  are  commonly 
propagated  by  Infe&ion  and  Example  ,•  and  are 
very  likely  to  Spread  and  Reign,  where  much  the 
greater  Part  of  thofe  we  converfe  with,  are  already 
tainted  with  the  Difeafc.  For  not  One  in  a  Thou- 
fand  is  Vertuous  and  Good  j  the  Number  of  Fools 
is  Infinite,  and  the  thicker  the  Crowd,  the  greater 
the  Danger.  Thus  far,  I  fay,  they  have  Reafon 
on  their  Side ;  for  ill  Company  is  certainly  one 
of  the  moft  fatal  and  enfnaring  Things  in  the 
World  ,•  and  that,  not  only  in  Regard  of  the  Cor- 
ruption, but  of  the  Punifhment  and  Vengeance  it 
expofesMen  to.  Accordingly  we  may  obfervehow 
very  careful  Men  that  went  to  Sea,  ufed  to  be,  that 
no  Blafphemer  or  profane  Pcrfon  Ihculd  embark  in 

the 
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the  fame  VefTels,  no  profligate,  wicked  Wretch  to 
endanger  their  Safety,  or  render  their  Voyage  DiP- 
aftrous  or  Unfuccefsful.  One  fingle  Jonas  you  fee, 
whom  God  was  angry  with,  had  like  to  have  loft  all 
the  Ship's  Crew:  And  Bias,  when  fome  wicked 
Wretches  call'd  upon  their  Gods  in  a  Storm,  made 
them  this  ingenious  Reprcof  by  way  of  Raillery, 
Flo  Id  ycur  Peace,  that  they  may  not  d:j cover  Juch  vile 
Wretches  as  you  are  on  board.    Albuquerque,  who  was 
Viceroy  of  the  Indies  under  Ewamuel,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, when  in  extreme  Danger,  laid  hold  on  a 
young  Boy,  and  clung  faft  to  him,  that  fo  his  In- 
nocence might  be  a  Shelter  and  Sanctuary  to  him, 
againft  the  Wrath  of  God.   So  beneficial  hath  Vir- 
tue been  efteemed,and  fo  deftructive  Vice,  not  on- 
ly to  the  Guilty,  or  the  Vicious  Perfbns  themiclves, 
but  to  all  that  are  concerned  with  them,  or  come 
within  the  Reach  of  their  Influence. 

.  But  yet  to  efteem  a  Life  thus  retired  and  at  a 
Diftance  from  Evil,  abfolutely  the  Beft,  and  moft 
Excellent  •  to  think  it  better  qualify'd  than  any 
other,  for  the  Exercife  and  Perfection  of  Virtue  ; 
to  call  it  more  Difficult  and  Unpleafant,  more  La- 
borious and  Painful  than  any  other,  as  fome  who 
extol  a  voluntary  renouncing  the  World,  would 
fain  perfuade  us  to  believe,  is  almighty  Error  in 
themfelves,  or  a  grofs  Cheat  upon  other  People. 
For,  quite  contrary,  it  is  the  moft  effectual  Expe- 
dient of  throwing  off  the  Cares  and  troublefome 
Incumbrances  of  Life,  and  rendring  it  light  and 
eafie  ,•  and  to  fay  the  very  Beft  of  it,  is  but  a  ve- 
ry mean  and  moderate  Attainment,  an  imperfect 
Beginning,  or  rather  a  mere  Diipofition  to  be  Vir- 
tuous. It  is,  not  to  meddle  with  Bufinefs,  to  aban- 
don Difficulties  and  Troubles ,*  But  how  is  this 
done  ?  It  is  not  by  engaging  with,  and  bravely 
overcoming  them,  but  by  cowardly  running  away, 
declining  the  Combate,  and  hiding  ones  felf  from 

I  i  them. 
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them.  It  is  to  play  lead  in  Sight,  and  be  buried 
alive,  for  fear  we  fliouid  not  live  well  when  we 
are  feen.  No  Doubt  is  to  be  made,  but  a  Prince, 
a  Magiftrate,  or  Parochial  Prieit,  are  more  per- 
fect, more  valuable,  when  Good  in  their  kind, 
than  Monks  and  Hermits :  For  in  truth,  fuch  So- 
cieties and  Seminaries  were  only  defign'd  to  pre- 
pare Men  for  Dignities  and  Bufinefs  ;  to  qualifie 
them  for  Society  and  the  World.  And  Colleges  and 
Cloifters  do  not  give,  but  only  lead  Men  to  Ufe- 
fulnefs  and  Perfe&ion.  He  that  maintains  his  Poft 
in  the  World,  and  fatisfies  the  Duty  which  the  fe- 
veral  Relations  and  Capacities  he  Hands  in  require 
from  him  that  converts  with  Wife,  and  Chil- 
dren, and  Servants,  and  Neighbours,  and  Friends; 
that  manages  his  own  Efiate,  and  engages  in  But  | 
nefs  fit  for  his  Condition  ,•  He,  I  fay,  that  under- 
takes to  aft  fo  many  different  Parts,  and  to  an- 
fwer  the  feveral  Characters  as  becomes  him,  hath 
incomparably  more  Work  upon  his  Hands,  audi; 
infinitely  more  Valuable,  if  he  perform  it,  than 
the  Reclufe,  who  is  determined  to  one  llngle  thing, 
and  hath  only  the  Duty  to  himfelf  to  take  care  of. 
For  Company  and  Variety  of  Converfation  is  infi- 
nitely more  hazardous,  thali  Solitude  and  Plenty 
much  harder  to  manage  than  Want.  In  a  State  o; 
Abftinence,  and  Freedom  from  Bufinefs,  a  Mac 
hath  but  one  Pafs  to  guard,*  in  the  Ufe  and  Manage- 
ment of  feveral  Things,  many  Confiderations  muii 
be  attended  to,  many  Duties  difcharged,  and  he 
lies  open  to  Attacks  from  feveral  Quarters  at  once.  I 
And  there  is  no  Doubt  in  the  World  to  be  made; 
but  a  Man  may  much  more  eafily  conquer  Himfel: 
to  difclaim  and  refufe  Riches,  and  Honours,  great 
Offices  and  gainful  Preferments,  than  he  can  go- 
vern himfelf  in  the  Ufe,  or  come  off  with  Virtue 
and  jult  Commendation  in  the  Difcharge  of  them. 
It  is  no  very  difficult  Matter  to  live  without  a  Wife, 
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fc>ut  to  live  with  a  Wife,  and  behave  ones  f  elf  in  all 
-Refpeds,  as  a  Husband  ought  to  do;  to  order  and 
educate Children,and  bear  due  Regarded  make  fit 
JProvifions  for  a  Family,  and  all  its  Dependencies  ; 
is  a  Task  Men  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
<:onfider.  But  They  that  do,  and  make  a  right  Judg- 
ment of  it,  will  be  very  far  from  extolling  Ccelibacy, 
as  fome  do, or  think  it  an  Argument  of  higher  Vir- 
tue, or  a  State  of  greater  Difficulty  than  Marriage. 

2.  Nor  are  Men  lefs  miftaken,  when  they  fup- 
pole  that  Solitude  is  a  fafe  Shelter  from  all  man- 
ner of  Vice  ,•  and  that  He,  who  takes  San&uary 
in  it,  and  fequefters  himfclf  from  the  World,  rides 
in  Harbour,  and  is  out  of  the  Reach  of  Tempefts 
and  Temptations;  for  Thefe  find  a  way  to  purfue, 
and  overtake  us  even  There.  This  is  indeed  a  Con- 
venient Retreat  from  the  Corruptions  of  ill  Com- 
pany ;  from  the  Clutter  and  Crowd  of  Cares  and 
Bufinefs,  and  the  Mifchiefs  that  threaten  and  come 
upon  us  from  Without  ,•  but  there  are  other  Ene- 
Vnies  and  Dangers  from  Within,  which  we  always 
carry  about  us,  and  cannot  run  away  from,  Spiri- 
tual and  Internal  Difficulties,  Domeltick  and  pecu- 
liar Evils ;  and  the  Scripture  takes  exprefs  Notice, 
that  the  Wildemefs  was  the  Place,  where  our  Savi- 
our was  Affaulted,  and  Temped  by  the  Devil.  Re- 
tirement is  a  dangerous  Weapon  in  the  Hands  of 
l   Young  Men ;  fuch  as  are  Hot  and  Imprudent, 
Rafli  and  Unskilful  ;  and  there  is  great  Reafon  to 
fear,  that,  what  Crates  laid  to  a  Young  Man  whom 
he  found  walking  all  alone,  is  generally  true  of 
fuch  Perfons    and  that  fuch,  when  they  are  by 
Themfelves,  are  in  very  bad  Company.    This  is 
:   the  Place  where  Fools  lay  their  wicked  Projects ; 
here  they  find  Leifure  and  Opportunities  for  con- 
triving their  own  Ruine,-  here  they  cherifh  and  in- 
dulge unlawful  Defires ;  file,  and  polifh,  and  re- 
fine upon  their  own  Paflions,without  Oblervation, 
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without  Controul.  A.  Man  had  need  be  very  Wife, 
to  know  how  to  make  the  beft  Ufe  of  Privacy  ,• 
watchful  and  well  fortify'd,  before  he  is  fit  to  be 
truftcd  with  Himfelf ;  for  many  times  ones  Own 
Hands,  are  the  very  Worft  he  can  be  put  into. 
It  is  nn  excellent  Petition,  which  the  Spaniards  ufe, 
even  to  a  Proverb,  *  O  Lord,  I  befeech  thee,  freferve 
me  frcm  My  Self.  Very  few  indeed,  hwe  difcrethn 
enough  to  be  Itft  to  Them/elves,  and  "nothing  is  Jo  bad, 
but  Secrtcy  and  Solitude,  are  powerful  Temptations  to 

comply  with  it.  But  for  Men  to  take  up  their  Heels, 
and  skulk  in  a  Corner,  upon  any  Private  and  Per- 
fonal  Confideration,  though  it  be  a  lawful  and 
commendable  cne  in  it  felf,  which  yet  is  the  beft, 
and  not  always  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe  (  for  very 
often  Cowardice,  and  Weaknefs  cf  Spirit,  Peevifh- 
nefs  and  Pets,  or  feme  other  difecntented  or  vici- 
ous Paffion  is  at  the  Bottom  of  all  this  pompous  and 
pretended  Contempt  of  the  World  )  is  to  turn  De- 
ferter,  and  not  dare  to  ftand  to  our  Arms.  There 
is  a  mighty  Difference  between  forfakingthe  World, 
and  falling  out  with  it,-  between  conquering,  and 
not  hazarding  our  Perfons  in  the  Engagement. 
And  when  Men  are  in  a  Capacity  of  becoming 
beneficial  to  Ochers,  and  may  be  Inftruments  of 
Great  and  General  Good,  to  excufe  Themfelves 
from  ferving  the  Publick,  and  abandon  all  Society 
when  they  might  adorn  and  be  ufeful  in  it,  is  to 
betray  their  Truft,  to  bury  their  Talent  in  a  Napkin  ; 
to  bide  the  Candle,  which  God  hath  lighted,  under  a 
Sufbel,  when  the  letting  it  on  a  Candle-Stick, might 
enlighten  others,  and  do  great  Service  to  all  that  are  in 
the  Houfe.  It  requires  then  much  Deliberation,  and 
many  uncommon  Circumitances,  to  give  Men  a 


*  Guarda  mi,  Dies  d«  mi* 

Nemo  efl  ex  impnidentibus  qui  fibi  rclinqui  debeat.  Soli- 
tudo  omni3  psrfuadu. 
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Right  thus  to  difpofe  of  Themfelves.  And  they 
who  prefume  to  do  it  merely  out  of  private  Con- 
fiderations,  and  make  the  Publick  no  part  of  their 
Concern,  are  fo  far  from  deferving  to  be  applaud- 
ed for  their  Virtue  and  Refignation,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  a  great  Fault,  and  liable  to  very  juft  and 
fevere  Cenfure. 


CHAP.  LV. 

A  Life  in  Common,  compared  with  Tliat  of 

dijiinft  'Troptrties. 

SOme  Perfons  have  been  of  Opinion  ,  that  a 
Life,  where  all  Things  are  in  Common,  and 
there  is  no  fuch  Diftindion  as  Mine  or  Thine,  hath 
the  greatett  Tendency  to  Perfe&ion,  and  is  belt 
accommodated  for  the  cherifliing  and  maintaining 
of  Charity  and  Concord,  and  Union  among  Men. 
But  Experience  ihews  us  daily,  that  whatever  Con- 
veniences it  may  really  have  of  this  kind,  yet  are 
they  not  fo  great,  nor  fo  effectual  to  the  Purpofes 
before-mention'd,  as  thofe  Perfons  have  imagined. 
For  in  the  firft  Place,  whatever  Appearance  there 
may  be  outwardly  of  Kindnefs  and  good  Agree- 
ment, yet  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  an  entire  and 
hearty  Affection,  nor  the  fame  tender  Regards.fbr 
That  which  is  in  Common,  as  a  Man  finds  where 
he  alone  is  concern'd.  To  this  purpofe  it  is,  that 
we  have  two  Proverbs,  The  College  Horfe  is  always 
ill  fadledy  and  Every  Body's  Bufinejs,  is  No  Body's  Hu- 
Jtnejs.  Men  confider,  that  Oihers  are  equally  con- 
cern'd in  the  Care,  and  in  the  Damage^  that  the 
Lofs  is  not  immediately  their  own,  and  that  each 
Member  of  the  Society  ftands  in  that  refpeft  equal- 
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!y  related  to  them,  and  that  begets  a  Coldnefs 
and  Indifferency  among  them.    But,  which  is  a  | 
great  deal  worfe,  this  State  does  naturally  produce 
Quarrels  and  Difcontents,  Murmuring  and  mu- 
tual Hatred,-  every  Community  is  but  too  full  a 
Demonitration  of  it,  and  the  very  Holieft  and  Beft 
that  ever  was,  the  Primitive  Church  it  felf,  could 
no^  you  fee,  be  exempted  from  the  Misfortune. 
For,  though  thelnftitution  defign  all  Things fhould 
be  equal,  yet  unlefs  you  could  make  the  Defires  of 
the  Perfons  fo  too,  they  will  always  be  full  of  ! 
Complaints,  and  Jealous,  that  fome  are  preferred,  ( 
A&s  vi.    and  others  negleded    like  the  Grecians  and  their 
Widows  in  the  Daily  Diftributions.    The  Nature 
of  Lc<ve>  i*  like  that  of  Great  Rivers ;  which,  while 
they  continue  united  in  one  Stream  are  Navigable, 
and  carry  VefTels  of  Vaft  Burden  ,•  but  if  you  cut 
them  into  fre/h  Channels,  and  divide  the  Water, 
they  are  no  longer  Serviceable  in  that  kind  j  and 
thus,  when  Men's  Affe&ions  are  divided,  and  par- 
ted, as  it  were  among  a  great  many  Obje&s,  not 
any  one  of  thpfe  Perfons  or  Things  is  of  very 
tender  Concern    for  all  the  Force  and  Vigour  of  , 
the  Pa  (lion  is  lcattered  and  broke  to  Pieces.  Now, 
in  a  Life  of  Community ,  there  are  feveral  Degrees ;  j 
To  live,  that  is,  to  eat  and  drink  together  at  a  j 
common  Table,  is  very  decent  and  well,  (  Thus 
we  find  it  pradifed  in  fome  of  the  beft  and  mo/t  ( 
ancient  Commonwealths ,  as  Lace  demon  and  Crete 
particularly  )  iuch  publick  Meals  are  very  ufefaJ  j 
for  the  teaching  Men  to  be  modeft  and  referved,  , 
and  keeping  up  Difcipline,  Society,  and  Good  Or- 
der  ,•  and  they  do  alio  minifter  occafion  for  great 
variety  of  very  ufeful  and  improving  Difcourfe. 
But  to  think  of  pulling  up  the  Fences  and  Inclo- 
fures,  and  lay  all  in  Common,  is  a  wild  Imaginati- 
on. Tlato  was  once  of  this  Opinion,  but  he  thought 
better  of  it  afterwards.    And  indeed  the  Projefi 
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would  be  fo  far  from  reconciling  and  uniting  All, 
hat  the  certain  Confequence  of  it  would  be  to 
overturn  and  confound  All. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

A  Town  and  a  Country  Life  compared 

together. 

THis  is  a  Comparifon  very  eafie  for  any  Man 
who  is  a  true  Lover  of  Wifdom,  to  make  ; 
for  almoft  all  the  Advantages  He  on  one  fide.  The 
Pleafures  and  Conveniences  both  of  Body  and 
Mind,  Liberty,  Contemplation,  Innocence,  Health, 
and  Delight.   In  the  Country  a  Man's  Mind  is  free 
and  eafie ;  difcharg'd,and  at  his  own Difpofal :  But 
in  the  City  thePerfbns  of  Friends  and  Acquaintance, 
one's  own  and  other  People's  Bufinefs,foolifh  Quar- 
rels, ceremonious  Vifits,  impertinent  Dilcourfe,and 
a  Thoufand  other  Fopperies  and  Diverfions  fteal 
away  the  greateft  part  of  our  Time,  and  leave  no 
Leilure  for  better  and  more  neceffary  Employment. 
"What  infinite  Perplexities,  Avocations,  Diftra&ions 
of  the  Mind,  and,  which  is  worft  of  all,  what  abo- 
minable Debaucheries,  and  Depravation  of  Man- 
ners does  fuch  a  Life  expofeMen  to  :  Great  Towns 
are  but  a  larger  fort  of  Prifons  to  the  Soul,  like 
Cages  to  Birds,  or  Pounds  to  Beads.  This  Celeftial 
Pire  within  us  will  not  endure  to  be  Ihut  up,  ip 
requires  Air  to  brighten  and  niakc  it  burn  clear; 
which  made  Columella  fay,  that  a  Country  Life  is 
Coufin-German  to  Wifdom :  for  a  Man's  Thoughts 
cannot  be  idle ;  and  when  they  are  let  loofe  from 
the  World,  they  will  range  and  expatiate  freely  in 
noble  and  profitabl9  Meditations.   Put  how  fhall  a 
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Man  hope  to  command  his  Thoughts,  or  pretend 
to  call  them  his  Own,  in  the  midit  of  all  the  Clut- 
ter, and  Bufinefs,  the  Amufements,  nay  the  Ccn- 
fufions  of  the  Town  ?  A  Country  Life  is  infinitely 
more  plain,  and  innocent,  and  difpoled  to  Purity 
and  Virtue.  In  Cities  Vice  affembles  in  Troops; 
the  very  Ccmmonnefs  of  it  makes  it  unobferv'd ; 
it  hardens  and  reconciles  us  to  the  Practice,  Exam- 
ple, and  Cuftom  ,•  and  the  meeting  with  it  at  eve- 
ry Turn,  makes  the  thing  familiar ;  and  thus  the 
Difeafe  feizes  us  ltrongly  and  prelcntly,  and  we 
are  gone  all  on  the  fudden,  by  living  in  the  micft 
of  the  Infe&ion.  Whereas  in  the  Country,,  thofe 
Things  are  feen  or  heard  with  Abhorrence  and 
Amazement,  which  the  Town  fees  and  does  every 
Day  without  Remorfe  or  Concern.  As  for  Plea- 
fure  and  Health,  the  clear  Air,  the  Warmth  and 
Brightnefs  of  the  Sun,  not  polluted  with  the  Sul- 
try Gleams,  and  loathfome  Stenches  of  the  Town,' 
the  Springs  and  Waters,  the  Flowers  and  Groves, 
and,  in  ibort,  All  Nature  is  free,  and  eafie^and  gay; 
The  Earth  unlocks  herTreafures,  refrefhesus  with 
her  Fruits,  feafts  every  Senfe,  and  gives  us  fuchEn- 


ftiriing  prefs  of  Houfes;  lb  thtic  to  live  there,  is  to 
fhut  one's  felf  up,  and  be  banifh'd  from  the  World 
Befides  all  this,a  Country  Retirement  is  more  adive 
and  fit  for  Exercife  and  this  creates  an  Appetite, 
preferves  and  reltores  Health  and  Vigour,  hardens 
the  Body,  and  makes  it  lufty  and  ftrong.  The 
greateft  Commendation  of  the  Town  is_,  Conve- 
nience for  Bufinefs  and  Profit.  It  is  indeed  the 
Seat  of  Trade  and  private  Gain,  and  therefore  fit 
to  be  the  Darling  of  Merchants  and  Artificers; 
And  it  is  the  Place  accommodated  to  Publick  Ad- 
ministrations ,•  but  this  latter  but  a  very  fmall  p^c 
of  Mankind  are  call'd  to,  or  capable  of.  And  Hi- 
ftory  tells  us ,  that  heretofore  excellent  Perhns 
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were  fetch' d  out  of  the  Country,  to  undertake  Af- 
fairs of  the  greateft  Importance  ;  and  ailbon  as 
they  had  finifti'd  thefe,  they  retir'd  again  with  won- 
derful Delight,  and  made  the  Town  not  a  Matter 
of  Choice,  but  Neceflity  and  Conftraint :  This  was 
the  fliort  Scene  of  Labour  ahd  Bufinefs  to  them  ; 
but  the  Country  was  the  Seat  of  their  Plealure, 
and  more  conftant  Relidence. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

0/  a  Military  Life. 


*nTHE  Profeffion  and  Employment  of  a  Soulier, 
if  we  refpect  the  Cauie  and  Original  Defign 
of  it,  is  very  worthy  and  honourable  ,•  for  it  pre- 
tends to  protect  the  Safety, and  promote  the  Gran- 
deur of  one's  native  Country    to  preferve  it  in 
Peace,  and  guard  it  from  the  Infults  of  Enemies 
abroad,  and  turbulent  Spirits  at  home;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  juft,  nothing  more  univer- 
sally beneficial.    It  is  alfo  noble  and  great  in  the 
Execution  of  this  Defign:  For  Courage,  which  is  its 
proper  Quality  and  Character,  is  the  braveft,  moft 
generous,  molt  Heroick  of  all  Virtues    And  of  all 
Humane  Actions  and  Exploits,  Thofe  of  War  are 
the  moft  celebrated  and  pompous    infomuch  that 
the  Titles  and  Enfigns  of  Honour,  borrow  their 
Names  from,  and  are  aflign'd  as  Rewards  to  Them. 
It  hath  alfo  many  Pleafures  peculiar  to  it  j  the  Con- 
verfation  of  Men  of  the  firft  Quality,  in  heat  of 
Youth,  and  full  of  Fire  and  Activity  ;  the  being 
familiarly  acquainted  with  ftrange  Accidents,  and 
wonderful  entertaining  Sights ;  freedom  of  Behavi- 
our, and  Converfe  without  Trick  or  Art    a  Maf- 
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culine  and  hardy  way  of  living,  above  Ceremony 
or  Form  ;  Variety  of  Attempts  and  SuccelTes: 
The  moving  Harmony  of  warlike  Mufick,  which 
entertains  the  Ears,  charms  all  the  Senfes,  warms 
the  Soul,  and  infpires  it  with  Valour ;  the  Grace- 
fulnefs  of  Motion  and  Difcipline,  that  tranfport 
and  delight  us  with  a  pleafing  Horrour  ;  that  Storm 
of  Shouts  and  Alarms,  which  the  louder  it  grows, 
the  more  ravi/hing  and  animating  it  is  ;  and  the 
roaring  Ordinance  of  fo  many  Thoufand  Men  that 
fall  on  with  incredible  Fury  and  Eagernefs. 

But  when  all  Thefe,  and  as  many  more  Excel- 
lencies as  its  moft  zealous  Patrons  can  attribute  to 
this  Calling,  have  been  allow'd,  every  reafonable 
Man  mult  acknowledge  on  the  other  hand,  tha: 
the  Plundering,  Undoing,  Murdering  one  another, 
and  efpecially  the  making  Thefe  a  Matter  of  An, 
and  Study ;  a  Science  and  a  Commendation,  feems 
highly  unnatural,  and  the  effed:  of  Barbarity  and 
Madnefs.  Nothing  is  a  ftronger  Evidence  againft 
Mankind,  of  their  Weaknefs,  and  Imperfedion, 
and  foul  Degeneracy  ,•  for  it  fets  us  below  the  very 
Brutes  themfelves,  in  the  moft  lavage  of  which 
the  Original  Impreffions  of  Nature  are  not  defoe'd 
to  this  lcandalous  Degree.  What  an  infinite  Folly, 
what  an  execrable  Rage  is  it,  to  create  all  this  Di- 
iturbance,and  turn  the  World  upfide-down,  to  en- 
counter and  run  thro*  lb  many  Hazards  by  Sea 
and  Land,  for  a  Prize  fo  very  doubtful  and  fu1! 
of  Chance,  as  che  Event  of  a  Battle  ?  Why  fliouid 
we  make  Campaigns  abroad,  and  turn  Volunteers 
to  foreign  Princes,  to  run  with  fo  much  Eagernefs 
and  Appetite  after  Death,  (  which  may  be  found, 
nay,  which  of  its  own  accord  meets  us  at  home, 
and  offers  it  felf  every  where)  and  that  without 
propofing  to  our  felves  fo  much  as  decent  Burial  i 
To  fall  on,  and  kill  Men  that  we  have  no  Spire, 
no  Refentment  againft,-  nay,  Men  that  are  ablc- 
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ute  Strangers,  and  whom  we  never  faw  in  all  our 
Jves  ?  Why  this  mighty  Heat  and  Fury,  to  one 
hat  hath  done  thee  no  hurt,  given  thee  no  pro- 
ocation  ?  What  a  Madnefs  is  it  to  venture  Lofs 
f  Limbs  and  Blood,  Wounds  and  Bruifes,  which 
vhen  they  do  not  take  Life  quite  away,  make  it 
iibje<5t  to  Remedies  and  Pains  a  Thoufand  times 
nore  grievous  and  infupportable  than  Death?  Had 
ou  Obligations  of  Duty  and  Confcience,  it  were 
mother  Matter ;  but  to  do  this  for  Breeding  and 
rame  ,•  to  facrifice  and  deftroy  one's  felf  for  a  Man 
hat  you  never  faw,  who  hath  no  manner  of  Ten- 
kernels  or  Concern  for  you  ,•  and  only  drives  to 
mount  upon  the  dead  or  maim'd  Body,  that  he 
nay  fland  a  little  higher,  and  enlarge  his  own 
Profpeft  ;  Nothing  but  very  weighty  Rcafons,  and 
the  necefTary  Defence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  can 
make  fuch  an  Undertaking  prudent  and  commen- 
dable :  And  in  fuch  Cafes  all  perfonal  Confidera- 
tions  ought  to  be  defpifed  as  much  as  otherwife 
they  are  fit  to  be  valu'd.  And  I  hope  too,  the 
Reader  takes  notice  all  along,  that  I  fpeak  of  thofe 
who  choofe  the  Trade  for  Mercenary  Ends,  or  out 
of  falfe  Notions  of  Gallantry  ,•  and  not  with  any 
Intention  to  difcourage  the  Duty  of  Subje<fts  to 
their  Prince,  whofe  juft  Quarrels  they  ought  al- 
ways to  account  their  Own. 
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T/^  F(/r/>  W  Li/?  Difference  be- 
tween Some  Men  and  Others ■; 
taken  from  the  Advantages  and 
Difadv  ant  ages,  by  which  Na- 
ture or  Fortune  hath  dijfingnjfi- 
ed  them. 


PREFACE. 

TH//  Laft  DifiinSion  is  abundantly  notorious,  cnl 
vifible  to  every  Eye  ;  It  bath  indeed  fevcra! 
Branches  and  Considerations  included  under  it  ; 
but  all  I  think  way  be  conveniently  enough  reduced  to  Tm 
General  Heads  ;  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  way  of 
Exprejfton,  may  be  termed,  Happinejs  and  Unhappincfs ; 
being  High  or  Low  in  the  World.  To  that  of  Hupping 
or  Greatnefs,  belong  Health,  Beauty,  and  other  Qualifica- 
tions and  Advantages  of  Body  and  Verfon,  Liberty,  No- 
bility, Honour,  Authority,  Learning,  Riches,  Reputatkn, 
Friends.  In  Unhappinefs  or  Meannefs  of  Condition  art 
comprehended  the  Contraries  of  all  Thefe,  which, -wit bom 
naming  particularly,  we  eajily  under ft  and  to  be  the  priva- 
tion or  want  of  the  forementiond  Advantages.  Now  theft 
Particulars  are  the  occajion  of  infinite  variety  in  Mens 
Circumfiances  and  Conditions  of  Life ;  for  a  Man  mar 
be  happy  in  the  Enjoyment  of  One,  or  Two,  or  Three  of 
thefe  Qualities ,  and y it  not  fo  in  the  reft,*  and  even  in 
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hops  he  hath,  he  may  be  happy  in  a  greater  or  lefs  De- 
ee  y  and  thofe  Degrees  are  capable  of  being  fo  many, 
at  it  is  not  eafie,  if  at  all  poffible,  to  exprefs  or  con- 
iise  them.  But  upon  the  whole  Mattter,  in  the  Diftri- 
ttion  and  Difpofal  of  our  Fortunes  and  Affairs,  Provi- 
nce hath  fo  ordered  it,  that  Few  or  None  flwuld  be  ei- 
ter  happy  or  unhappy  in  every  one  oftbefe  Refpetls.  He 
yen  that  partakes  of  mofi,  and  particularly  thofe  Three 
iduantages,  of  Nobility,  Dignity  or  Authority,  and  Riches, 
efteernd  Great  ;  and  he  that  hath  none  of  thofe  Three 
reckoned  among  the  mean  Men*  But  fever al  Perfons 
a<zje  only  One  or  Two  of  the  Three  }  and  fo  they  fiand  in 
fort  of  middle  Capacity,  between  the  two  Extremes, 
nd  are  neither  High  nor  Low.  We  will  [peak  very 
Ytefiy  to  each  of  them. 

As  for  Health  and  Beauty,  and  other  Advantages  £hap- VL 
hat  relate  to  the  Body  and  Perfons  of  Men,enough  p* 
lath  been  faid  of  them  already  ,•  and  fo  likewife 
>f  Sicknefs  and  Pain,  which  are  Difadvantages  con- 
rary  to  them. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 
Of  Liberty  and  Servitude. 

Liberty  paffes  in  the  Efteem  of  many  for  a  moft 
eminent  Advantage,  and  Servitude  for  a  very 
grievous  Evil ;  fo  exceeding  great,  that  fome  have 
rather  chofen  to  Die,  and  that  after  a  very  barba- 
rous and  painful  manner,  than  to  be  made  Slaves 
or  Captives ;  nay,  rather  than  come  into  any  dan- 
ger of  feeing  their  own,  or  their  Country's  Free- 
dom and  Properties  infringed,  or  ufurpd  upon. 
But  as  in  all  Other  Cafes  of  the  like  Nature,  io  in 
This  alfo,  there  may  be  a  very  Criminal  Excefs  of 
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Partiality,  and  a  fanciful  Fondnefs  of  what  we  de- 
servedly have  a  high  efteem  for.  There  is  in  truth 
a  Twofold  Liberty :  the  true  and  proper  fort  is  That 
of  the  Mind  ;  for  This  is  in  every  Man's  own 
Keeping  and  Difpofal,  no  Body  can  wreft  it  out  of 
our  Hands,  nothing  can  impair  or  encroach  upon 
it,  not  even  the  Tyranny  of  Fortune  it  felf.  On 
the  other  fide,  The  Bondage  of  the  Mind  is  the  hea- 
vieft,  and  moft  wretched  of  all  others  ;  -to  live  a 
Slave  to  one's  Appetites  and  Lufts;  to  lie  down  in 
our  Chains,  and  let  our  Paffions  prey  upon  us; 
to  be  led  by  the  Nofe  by  Prejudice,  and  Error, 
and  Superftition  :  Oh  This !  This  is  a  miferable 
Captivity  indeed.  The  Liberty  of  ones  Perfcn  is  really 
valuable,  but  ftill  that  lies  at  the  Mercy  of  For- 
tune. And  as  valuable  as  it  is,  yet  (  unlefs  it  be 
attended  with  fome  very  uncommon  Circumftance 
to  enhance  its  Worth)  there  can  never  be  Juftice 
or  Reafon  in  giving  it  the  Preference  above  Life 
it  felf ;  as  fome  of  the  Ancients  have  done,  who 
chofc  to  fuffer,  nay,  to  inflift  Death,  and  make 
it  the  Work  of  their  Own  Hands  upon  Them- 
ielves,  rather  than  not  die  free:  And  even  of  this 
(to  me  feeming)  Extravagance  we  find  large  Com- 
mendations, as  if  it  were  a  more  exalted  Virtue 
than  ordinary,  fo  very  dreadful  Notions  had  they 
then  of  Slavery.  *  It  is  (fays  One  of  them)  tie 
Obedience  of  an  enfcebl'd  and  defficable  Soul,  that  bath 

farted  with  its  own  Will  And  yet  as  vile  as  they  re- 
prefent  this  State,  very  great  and  very  wife  Men 
have  liv'd  in  it  ;  as  Regulusy  Valerian,  Plato,  Epicie- 
tm ;  and  have  had  the  Misfortune  too  of  very  wick- 
ed, unjuft,  and  barbarous  Matters,-  and  yet  they 
have  never  brought  any  difhonourable  Reflexions  j 
upon  their  Virtues ,  or  thought  Themfelves  one  " 


*  Scrvitus  obedientia  efl  frafti  &  abje&i  Aiiircii,  arbicrio 
carentis  luo. 

whit 
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whit  the  vvorfe  for  it,  becaufe  in  truth  and  very 
deed,  they  ftill  continue!  Free,  and  at  their  own 
Difpofal  ,•  much  more  fo  than  the  Matters,  who 
pretended  to  Dominion  over  them. 


CHAP.  LIX. 

Of  Nobility. 

Nobility  is  a  Quality  or  Diftin<5Hon  received  and  i„ 
valu'd  in  all  Parts  of  the  World  :  It  is  a  Mark 
and  an  Attra&ive  of  Honour  and  Rcfpeft,  inftitu- 
ted  and  brought  into  Ufe  for  very  good  Reafons, 
and  much  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick. 

It  is  not  every  where  the  fame ;  but  differently  2^ 
reputed,  and  taken  in  divers  Senfes,  according  to  j)efcrift» 
the  different  Judgments  of  Men,  and  the  Cuitoms*/  it* 
of  the  Countries  where  they  live.   From  hence  we 
find  feveral  Sorts  or  Species  of  it  pretended  to ;  but 
according  to  the  common  and  moft  general  No- 
tion of  the  thing,  it  is  the  Quality  of  a  Man's  Fa- 
mily.   Ariftotk  calls  it,  the  Antiquity  of  the  Family, 
and  the  long  Continuance  of  an  Ejtate  in  it.  Plutarch 
terms  it  the  Virtue  of  the  Family  ;  meaning  by  this, 
fome  certain  Character,  and  particular  good  Qua- 
lity, for  which  our  Anceftors  were  eminent,  and 
which  hath  been  propagated  in  Succeffion,  and 
is  continu'd  in  the  feveral  Defcendents  of  that 
Houfe.    Now  what  this  Quality  is  in  particular, 
which  fhould  merit  fuch  a  Diftin&ion,  hath  not 
been  agreed  on  all  hands.    Some,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part,  will  have  it  to  be  Atchievements  in 
War  ,•  others  add,  or  equal  to  this,  Politick  and 
Civil  Prudence ;  whereby  Men  become  neceflary 
to  the  State  by  their  Counfels,  as  the  former  do  in 
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the  Field  :  To  Thefc  have  likewife  been  added 
Eminence  in  Learning,  and  particular  Offices  in 
the  Courts  of  Princes,  as  Accomplifhments  thought 
fit  and  fufficient  to  diftinguifti  a  Man's  Family,  'And 
derive  Honour  down  upon  Thofe  that  defcend  from 
him.    But  I  think  it  mutt  be  acknowledg'd  by  a// 
confidering  Perfons,  that  the  Military  Honours  have 
the  Advantage,  and  deferve  a  Preference  above  all 
the  reft,  both  becaufe  the  Qualities  of  this  kind  are 
molt  lerviceable  to  the  State  in  its  greateft  Exigen- 
cies and  Diftreffes;  and  becaufe  it  is  the  mod 
painful  and  laborious,  and  expofes  Men's  Perfoni 
to  the  greateft  and  moft  apparent  Dangers.  From 
whence  it  is,  that  a  particular  Veneration  and  Re- 
fpedt,  a  louder  Applaufe  and  Commendation  is 
allowed  univerfally  to  Them;  and  that  Thefeby 
way  of  Eminence  and  Privilege,  have  attain'd  to 
that  diftinguilhing  Chara&er  of  Valour  or  Wcnh. 
Now  accprding  to  this  Opinion,  Two  things  are 
neceflary,  and  muft  both  contribute  as  Ingredients 
to  the  Compofition  of  that  which  is  the  True  and 
Terfut  Nobility.    Firft,  There  muft  be  the  Profeffi- 
on  and  Appearance  of  this  Virtue  or  good  Quality 
ferviceable  to  the  Publick,and  this  is  as  it  were  the 
Form,-  and  then  there  muft  be  the  Family,  in 
which,  as  in  the  Matter  or  proper  Subject,  this 
Quality  is  inherent;  that  is,  there  is  requir'd  a  long 
uninterrupted  Continuation  of  it,  thro'  feveral  De- 
fcents,  and  Time  out  of  mind.    Hence,  according 
to  the  vulgar  Jargon  ,  they  are  ftiled  GtntUmtn, 
that  is,  Perlons  who  are  Branches  and  Defcendents 
of  the  fame  Blood,  and  Houfe    bearing  the  fame 
Name,  and  the  fame  Profeffion  of  this  diftinguilh- 
ing Quality,  for  feveral  Generations.    That  Perfon 
then  is  truly,  properly,  and  entirely  Noble,  who 
makes  fingular  Profeffion  of  fome  Publick  Virtue; 
that  renders  himfelf  ufeful  and  remarkable  in  the 
Service  cf  his  Prince  and  his  Country  ;  and  is 

fprong 
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fprung  from  Relations  and  Anceftors,  who  have 
done  the  fame  before  him,  in  the  refpe&ivc  Ages 
when  they  liv'd. 

Some,  it  is  true,  have  feparated  thefe  two  Qua-  3. 
lifications,  and  confider'd  tnem  apart  ,•  as  being  of  Hd9**$k 
Opinion,  that  One  of  thefe  fingly,  that  is,  Ferjonal**1'  ^ 
Virtue  and  Worth,  without  any  Advantages  of  Birth  3 
is  fufficient  to  entitle  a  Man  to  this  Honour.  They 
think  it  hard  that  Men  (hould  be  excluded,  mere- 
ly upon  Confideration  of  their  Anceftors  wanting 
the  Excellencies,  which  they  have  rendred  Them- 
felves  confpicuous  for.  Now  This  is  a  Perfonal  and 
Ac^uird  Nobility ;  and  very  valuable  it  is ;  but  yet 
the  Vogue  and  Cuftom  of  the  World  hath  fo  far 
obtain'd,  that  They  think  it  very  hard  too,  for  the 
Son  of  a  Cobler,  a  Butcher,  or  a  Plough-Man,  to 
ftart  up  Noble,  and  be  rank'd  among  the  mod  An- 
cient Honours,  let  his  Service  to  the  Publick  have 
been  never  fo  great  and  valuable.   But  yet  this 
Opinion  hath  got  good  Footing  in  feveral  Nati- 
ons, and  particularly  among  the  Turks.   For  they 
have  no  regard  at  all  to  a  Man's  Blood,  the  Nobi- 
lity of  his  Anceftors,  or  the  Antiquity  of  his  De- 
fcent ;  They  look  upon  Thefe  Confiderations  to 
be  full  of  unreafonable  Partiality,  Checks  and 
Difcouragements  to  Men's  Bravery  ,•  and  there- 
fore, to  cherifli  the  Inclinations  of  doing  Glori- 
rioufly,  they  lay  the  whole  Strefs  upon  Perfonal 
Performances  and  Accomplifhments  1  and  particu- 
larly upon  A&ual  Courage,  and  thofe  Excellencies 
that  are  purely  Military.    The  other  Part  of  this 
Diftin<Sion,  is  That  which  confifts  in  the  Antiquity 
of  a  Man's  Family  only,  where  the  Pretenfions  to 
Nobility  are  merely  upon  the  Account  of  his  Vro~ 
genitors,  without  any  Profeffion  of  (uch  a  Quality 
as  was  before  mention'd  and  explain'd  ;  and  this 
is  a  Nobilrtf  which  runs  in  the  Blood,  and  is  purely 
Natural. 

Kk  If 
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4.  If  wc  would  ftate  the  Comparifon  between 
°fN***r*l theft  Two  Sorts  thus  divided,  and  each  imperfed, 
^'  when  fingle  and  by  it  felf,  That  which  is  purely 
Natural  cannot  but  appear  to  any  Man  of  found 
Judgment,  the  lefs  worth  and  more  defective  ot 
the  Two,  tho*  a  great  many  People  think,  or  at 
leaft  exprefs  themfelves,  otherwife  upon  the  Mat- 
ter :  But  it  is  the  efFed  of  mod  egregious  Folly,  or 
infufferable  Vanity  fo  to  do.  The  Natural  is  an 
Accomplifhment  entirely  anothers,  and  not  in  anj 
Degree  one's  own. 

For  Anceftors  Divine  Original, 

And  Deed  not  done  by  Us,  we  Ours  mifcalL  Sandys. 

No  other  Ferfon  hath  lived  for  our  Honour;  nor  ought  that 
to  be  reputed  Ours,  which  was,  long  before  we  had  a  Be- 
ing ;  And  what  can  be  more  tenfelefs,  than  for  a 
Man  to  look  big,  and  to  value  Himfelf  upon  a 
thing  which  is  none  of  His  ?  This  is  what  may  hap- 
pen to  the  moft  vicious  and  profligate,  the  mod 
trifling  and  infignificant  Wretch  alive  ;  it  may  be 
the  Portion  of  Fools,  and  Knaves,  and  Villains. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  manner  of  Ufe  or  Advantage  to 
Others;  It  is  not  capable  of  being  communicated 
to  the  Profit  of  thofe  with  whom  we  have  any 
Dealings  or  Converfation  ,•  It  contributes  nothing 
of  Pleafure  or  Satisfaction  in  Society,  as  Learning, 
and  Juftice,  and  Goodnefs,and  Beauty,  and  Riches 
do,  but  is  perfectly  idle  and  fruitlefs.  Thofe  who 
have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend  Them  to  the 
Refped  of  Others,  but  only  This  Nobility  of  Flejh 
and  Blood,  cry  it  up  at  a  great  rate,  and  have  their 


*  Genus  &  Proavos,  &  qux  non  fecimus  ipfi, 

Vix  ea  noftra  voco.  Ovid. 
Nemo  vixit  in  gloriam  noflramj  nec  quod  ante  nos  fair, 
noflrunveft. 

*  Mouths 
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Mouths  perpetually  full  of  it.   They  fwell,  and 
vapour,  and  you  are  fure  to  hear  of  their  Families 
and  great  Relations  every  third  Word.    And  in- 
deed  they  do  wifely,  and  as  becomes  them;  for 
This  is  making  the  beft  of  their  laft  and  only- 
Stake.    And  by  this  Mark  they  commonly  diftin- 
guifli  Themfelves ;  for  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  good  Bottom,  nothing  of  true  Worth  of  ■ 
their  own,  when  they  infift  fo  much,  and  reft  their 
Credit  upon  that  of  other  Men.    But  alas !  this  is 
all  Vanity  and  Shadow,  and  their  Glory  will  be  as 
fleeting  and  frail,  as  that  which  the  Prophet  re- 
proaches Epbraim  with,  when  it  arifes  from  fuch 
mean  and  wretched  Inftruments,  as  from  the  Earth, 
and  from  the  Womb,  and  from  the  Conception  ;  and  lies^ofca  **• 
all  bury'd  in  Duft  and  Rubbifh,  underneath  the11- 
Monuments  of  their  Anceftors.   Thefe  Men  are 
;  like  Criminals  when  they  are  hard  purfu'd,that  take 
;  fan£tuary  at  the  Altars  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Dead; 
.  and  in  fome  former  Ages,  laid  hold  on  the  Statues 
of  the  Emperours  for  Refuge    fo  when  they  are 
beaten  out  from  all  Pretenfions  to  true  Merit  and 
Honour,  from  any  Qualifications  properly  their 
Own,  they  retreat  behind  the  Banners  and  At- 
chievements  of  their  Fore-fathers,  and  make  their 
laft  Recourfe  to  Monuments,  and  Vcdigrees,  and  Coats 
of  Arms.  But  what  Advantage  can  it  be  to  a  Blind- 
Man,  that  his  Parents  had  good  Eyes  ?  Or,  how 
,  does  it  help  the  Infirmities  of  a  Stammerer,  that 
his  Grandfather  had  a  fmooth  and  voluble  Tongue  ? 
Does  the  former  of  Thefe  fee  one  whit  the  better  ? 
or  is  the  latter  ever  the  more  eloquent  or  intelligi- 
ble for  This  ?  And  yet  they  are  the  Men  of  Infir- 
mities and  great  Defe&s,  that  are  commonly  your 
vain  Boafters,  haughty  in  their  Deportment,  info- 
lent  in  Converfation,  and  treating  with  Contempt 
Men  better  than  Themfelves,  becaufe  fome  Body 
who  is  long  fince  rotten  in  their  Grave,  was  good 

Kk  2  ia 
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in  his  Generation  :  So  extremely  abfurd,  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  Rules  of  Equity  and  Common  Senfe, 
is  this  extravagant  Notion  of  Nobility  by  Defcent 
only.  A  Father  by  his  Frugality  and  Prudence 
railed  the  Family ;  and  therefore  the  Prodigal  Son, 
who  fquanders  all  away,  and  beggars  the  Famf/y, 
values  himfelf  upon  the  Prudence  of  his  Father. 
A  brave  General  deferv'd  the  firft  and  beft  Promo- 
tion, and  therefore  his  Great-Grand/bn,  though  a 
rank  Coward,  ftiall  not  only  inherit  his  Titles  and 
Eftate,  (in  which  there  maybe  reafon,  becaufe 
Men  efteem  Themfelves  rewarded  by  the  Conti- 
nuance of  thofe  external  Forms  and  Honours  to 
their  Pofterity  )  but  this  Coward  (hall  really  think 
himfelf  a  better  Man  than  another  brave  Fellow 
with  whom  he  converfes,  becaufe  his  Great-Grand- 
ther  was  brave.  And  yet,  as  extravagant  as  this 
Folly  is  in  it  felf,  it  will  be,  and  always  hath  been 
Epidemical.   For  Saluft  obferv'd  even  in  his  Time, 

*  That  Pride  and  a  Difdainful  Temper,  -was  an  Evil 
that  ufually  went  along  with  Quality  and  good  Birth. 
K^        As  for  that  other  kind  of  Nobility,  which  is  ?er- 
jfequired  final  and  Acquired,  the  Condition  of  it  is  the  very 
snd  Per-  Reverie  of  the  Former.   It  hath  very  excellent 
Jnal.      Qualities  and  Effeds ;  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Poffeffor  ; 
he  hath  a  full  and  indifputable  Title,  and  Meric 
hath  made  it  all  his  Own  :  It  cannot  be  difpenfed 
promifcuoufly,  nor  fall  upon  a  Man  that  will  be 
a  Diftionour  to  it  ,•  and  It  is  of  infinite  Benefit 
and  Advantage  to  all  who  converfe,  or  can  any 
way  come  to  be  conccrn'd  with  it.    Nay,  if 
we  examine  the  Matter,  it  will  be  found  that 
This  hath  the  Advantage,  even  in  the  darling  and 
fo  much-boafted  Point  of  Antiquity  too  ;  and  we 
are  very  fure,  by  fad  Experience,  that  it  is  much 


.  *  Gontemptoi  toimus  &  fiiperbu  commune  nobilitatis  malum- 

more  • 
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more  rare  and  uncommon  than  the  Natural.  For 
from  This  it  was,  that  the  Natural  firft  took  its 
beginning;  the  fo  much  celebrated  Anceftors  got 
tlieir  Nobility  this  way    and  their  degenerate  Off- 
fpring  are  beholding  to  it  in  the  Perfons  of  Them, 
for  all  the  SubjeA  of  their  Vanity  ever  fince.  la 
fhort ;  This  is  real  and  fubftantial,  it  confifts  in 
Virtue,  and  Ufefulnefs,  and  good  Confequences  to 
all  Mankind  ;  not  empty,  and  dry,  and  a  gay 
Idea  ;  a  Dream,  and  Creature  of  a  deluded  Ima- 
gination only  :  This  proceeds  from  the  Mind  and 
the  very  Man ,  not  from  the  Blood  and  Body  ; 
and  Minds  are  the  fame  ;  every  whit  as  generous 
and  great,  and  by  Improvement  and  Induftry  fre- 
quently rendred  more  fo  in  Others  ,•  tho'  the 
Bloodmay  differ,  and  not  be  Noble.    *  iVho  (fays 
Seneca  )  is  a  Gentleman  ?  The  Man,  whom  Nature  bath 
tlijp-jed,  and  as  it  were  cut  out  for  Virtue  ;  this  Man  is 
well  born  indeed  :  For  the  Alan  wants  nothing  elfe  fo 
make  him  Noble ,  who  hath  a  Mind  fo  generous,  that  be 
can  rife  above,  and  triumph  over  Fortune,  let  his  Condi-' 
tion  of  Life  be  what  it  will. 

But  thefe  Two  kinds  dwell  mod  amicably  to- 
gether,  and  often  meet  in  the  fame  Perfon,  (as8*'*'*** 
indeed  there  feems  a  great  Aptitude  and  Difpofi- t  er' 
tion  for  them  to  do  )  and  when  they  center  thus 
in  one  Perfon,  then  the  Nobility  is  perfed:  and  com- 
plete.   The  Natural  is  an  Introdu&ion ,,  anOcca*- 
fion,  a  Spur  to  the  Verfonal ;  for  all  things  have  a 
ftrong  tendency,  and  very  eafily  revert  to  their  firft 
and  natural  Principle.    And  as  the  Natural  firft 
took  its  Origine  and  Exiftence  from  the  Perfonal, 
ib^it  inclines  and  leads  the  Perfons  fo  defcended  to 
imitate,  nay,  to  emulate  the  Glories  of  their  Noble 


*  Quis  generofus  ?  Ad  Virtucem  a  Natuii  bene  compoficus. 
Animus  facie  nobilem,  cui  ex  quacunque  conditione  fuprt 
forcunam  liceat  furgere. 

Kk  }  Proge- 
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Progenitors.  The  Seeds  of  Virtue  and  Honour  are 
in  them  already. 

*  Jn  Sons  Their  Father  s  Virtues  (hine3 
And  Souls  as  well  as  Faces  keep  the  Line. 

This  cne  Advantage  is  obfervable  in  being  Nobly  bcrn, 
that  it  makes  Men  fenfible  they  are  allyd  to  Virtue^  and 
lays  ftrong  Obligations  upon  them  not  to  degenerate  from 
the  Excellencies  of  their  Anceftors.  And  fure  there 
cannot  be  a  more  forcible  Motive  to  fpur  and  quick- 
en Men  in  the  purfuit  of  Glory,  and  the  attem- 
pting Great  and  Noble  A&ions,  than  the  being 
confcious  to  Themfelves,  that  they  are  come  ouc 
of  the  Loins  of  thofe  very  Perfons,  who  have  be- 
haved themfelves  gallantly,  ferved  their  King  and 
Country,  and  been  eminent  and  ufeful  in  their 
Generations.  Is  it  poffible  Men  can  pleafe  Them- 
felves with  thefe  Refle&ions  to.  feed  their  Vanity, 
as  it  is  manifeft  they  do,  and  not  think  at  che  fame 
time  how  vile  and  reproachful  it  is  in  Them,  to 
baftardize  and  bely  their  Race,  to  ferve  only  as 
a  Foil  to  their  Forefather's  Virtues,  and  caft  back 
Darknefs  and  Difgrace  upon  the  Luftre  of  their 
Memories  ? 

Nobility  granted  by  the  particular  Patent,  and 
partial  Favour  of  a  Prince,  without  any  Merit  to 
give  a  Title  to  it,  and  neither  perfonal  Accom- 
plifhments,  nor  an  ancient  Family  to  fupport  and 
let  it  off,  is  rather  a  Blemilh  and  Mark  of  Shame, 
than  of  Honour.  It  is  a  poor,  pitiful,  Parch- 
ment-Nobility ,•  bought  to  lupply  a  needy  King, 
or  to  feed  a  hungry  Courtier,*  the  Price  of  Silver 
and  Gold,  or  the  effect  of  Countenance  and  Ac- 
cefs  ,•  not  the  purchafe  of  Blood  and  Sweat,  as 
fuch  Honours  ought  to  be.   But  if  it  be  granted 


*  fortes  cxeantm  Fortibus  &  Bonis,  &c.  Hirst.  Ode  4.  Lib  * 
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for  any  lingular  Defert,  and  fignal  good  Services, 
then  it  falls  not  within  the  compafs  of  this  No- 
tion ;  but  is  to  be  reputed  perlbnal  and  acquired, 
and  hath  a  Right  to  all  thofe  Privileges  and  Com- 
mendations, which  were  dud  to  belong  to  that  fort 
of  Nobility  before. 


CHAP.  LX. 

Of  Honour. 

IT  is  the  Notion  of  fome,  but  a  very  miftaken 
Notion  fure  it  is,  That  Honour  is  the  proper 
Price  and  Recompenfe  of  Virtue.  Others  have  a 
little  corrected  this  Notion,  by  calling  it,  the  Ac- 
knowledgment of  Virtue  in  the  Perlons  to  whom 
we  pay  it,  or  the  Prerogative  of  a  good  Opinion 
firft,  and  then  of  thofe  outward  Refpe&s,  whereby 
we  teftifie  that  good  Opinion  ;  for  it  is  moft  cer- 
tainly a  Privilege  that  derives  its  Effence  and  Na- 
ture Principally  from  Virtue.  Others  call  it  Vir- 
tue's Shadow,  which  follows,  or  goes  before  it;  as 
the  Shadow  docs  the  Subftance  and  Body  from 
whence  it  is  receded.  But,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, it  is  the  Splendor  or  Fame  of  brave  and  vir- 
tuous ACHons,  darted  out  from  the  Soul  upon  the 
Eyes  of  the  World,  and  then  rebounding  back 
again  Upon  our  felves,  by  that  Demonftration  it 
gives  of  what  others  think  of  us,  and  the  mighty 
Satisfaction  of  the  Mind  refulting  from  this  Senle 
of  their  Good  Efteem. 

Now,  Honour  is  fo  very  highly  efteemed,  fo  ve- 
ry eagerly  fought,  that  we  generally  balk  no  Dif- 
ficulty to  come  at  it.  We  endure  any  thing  for 
its  fake,  defpife  every  thing  in  Comparifon  of 
ir;  even  Life  it  felf  is  not  thought  a  Purchafe  too 
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Dear  to  compafs  it.  And  yet  after  All,  This  is  but 
a  thin,  airy  Bufinefs,  uncertain  and  fickle;  foreign 
and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Perfbn  receiving  it, 
and  the  Things  for  which  it  is  paid.  It  is  not  only 
not  Eirential  to  him,  not  any  Part  or  Appurte- 
nance of  his  Perfon,  and  Subftance,  but  it  fcarce 
ever  comes  home  to  him.  For,  generally  fpeaking, 
this  Deference  is  given  to  Perfons  either  Abfentor 
Dead;  and  if  Living,  it  is  not  accounted  good 
Manners  to  praife  them  to  their  Faces ;  fo  that  it 
waits  without,  and  belongs  to  a  Mans  Name  only; 
which  bears  all  his  Commendations  and  Difgraces, 
his  Scandal,  and  his  Refpe&s ;  from  whence  one 
is  faid  to  bear  a  Good  or  Wicked  Name. 

Now,  the  Name  is  no  part  of  the  Nature  of  tk 
Tbingy  but  only  the  Image  which  gives  us  a  Re- 
prefentation  of  it.  A  Mark  of  Diftin&ion ,  to 
know  it  from  other  Things  by  :  In  a  Word,  forae- 
what  that  goes  between  the  Ejjmce  of  the  Thing, 
and  the  Honour  or  Dishonour  belonging  to  it.  For 
it  is  applied  to  the  Subftance,  and  whatever  is 
faid  of  it,  Good,  or  Bad,  falls  upon  This ;  and 
is  born  by  it.  Now  Honour ,  before  it  refts  upon 
the  Name,  fetches  a  kind  of  Circular  Flight ;  and 
makes  feme  ftay  upon  the  A&ion,  the  Heart  and 
the  Tongue.  Whatever  gallant ,  commendable 
A&ion  is  Atchieved,  is,  as  it  were,  the  Root,  the 
Source,  the  Parent  which  gives  Birth  and  Being 
to  Honour  ;  for  in  truth,  Honour  is  nothing  elfe,  b»t 
the  Lufire  and  Refpletidence  of  fome  Glorious,  or  Btu- 
fetal,  or  otberwife.  Noble  Exploit.  Whatever  Per- 
fe&ion  a  Thing  hath  in  it  felf,  with  regard  to 
its  own  Intrinfick  Worth  ,•  yet  if  it  do  not  pro- 
duce fome  Effed,  which  is  Excellent,  it  is  not  ca- 
pable of  Honour  ,•  but,  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofo 
of  this  kind,  as  if  it  had  never  been  at  all.  TA* 
next  Advance  is  made  into  the  Mind,,  where  it  firft 

begins  to  live,  and  is  form'd  into  good  Opinions, 

and 
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and  Venerable  Efteem.  Then  it  comes  abroad  in 
the  laft  Place,  and  rides  Triumphant  upon  Men's 
Tongues  and  Pens  and  fo  reflects  and  returns 
back  again,  upon  the  Name  of  the  Perfon,  who 
did  that  Celebrated  A&ion,  from  whence  it  firft 
lee  out*(as  the  Sun  returns  Daily  to  the  Point 
from  whence  his  Motion  began,)  and  when  it 
hath  finilh'd  this  Courfe,  it  from  thenceforth  car- 
ries the  Name  of  Honour,  Praife,  Glory,  Renown, 
or  the  like. 

But  to  what  Sorts  of  Performances  this  Recom- 
pence  is  due,  hath  been  a  Queftion  much  difputed. 
Some  Perfons  have  delivered  their  Opinion,  that 
Honour  does  not  only,  nor  properly  confift  in  a 
Ntan's  behaving  himfelf  well,  where  great  and  dif- 
ficult Pofls  are  to  be  filled  and  managed  by  him 
C  for  every  Man's  Circumftances  will  not  furnifli 
trim  with  Opportunities  of  weighty  Adminiftrati- 
ons )  but  in  the  faithful  Difcharge  of  the  Duties 
of  each  Perfons  particular  Profeffion,  be  the  Ca- 
pacity of  the  Man  what  it  will.   For  all  Com- 
mendation is  the  EfFed  and  Reward  of  a  Man's 
performing  commendably,  that  which  is  his  pro- 
per Bufinefsto  do.  Thus  we  find  Reafon  and  Com- 
mon Senfe,  determine  us  in  Publick  Theatres, 
which  are  but  fo  many  Images  in  little  of  this 
Great  Theatre  of  the  Univerfe.   The  Condition 
and  Splendor  of  the  Character  is  not  enquired  in- 
to, nor  weighs  at  all  with  our  Judgments   but  He, 
who  upon  the  Stage,  plays  the  Part  of  a  Servant 
or  Buffoon,  if  he  do  it  well,  and  to  the  Life, 
meets  with  as  much  Applaufe,  as  if  he  had  repre- 
fented  a  General,  or  an  Emperour.   And  he  that 
cannot  work  in  Gold,  if  he  (hew  the  Perfection  of 
his  Art,  and  carve  the  Poftures  and  Proportions 
well,  in  Copper,  or  in  Plaifter,  is  reputed  a  good 
Statuary  ;  becaufe  this  Excellence  depends  not  up- 
on the  Finenefs  or  Value  of  the  Materials,  but  in 
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the  Skill  (hewed  upon  them.    But  yet  it  feems 
more  reafoftable  to  think,  that  Honour  is  an  Ad- 
vantage for  fomething  more  Noble  and  Sublime 
than  Ordinary  ;  and  that  no  A6Hons,  but  fuch 
only,  which  have  Difficulty  or  Danger  in  them, 
can  make  juft  Pretentions  to  it.   Thole  chat  are 
but  juft  what  they  ought  to  be,  fuch  as  our  refpe- 
<&ive  Stations  require,  and  proceeding  from  aSenfe 
of  Obligation  and  Duty,  cannot  afpire  to  fo  great 
Worth,  nor  put  in  for  fo  ample  a  Reward  ;  a  Re- 
ward which  is  difparaged  by  being  made  Common 
or  Ordinary,  and  not  fuited  to  all  Degrees  of  Per- 
Ions  and  Performances.   Thus  every  virtuous  and 
chafte  Wife,  and  every  Man  of  Integrity  and 
good  Condud,  is  not  therefore  a  Perfon  of  Ho- 
nour. For  there  muft  go  more  than  Probity  to  the 
denominating  themfo;  there  muft  be  Pains,  and 
Difficulty,  and  Danger    nay,  and,  (bme  will  tell 
you,  there  muft  be  fomewhat  of  general  Good,  and 
Advantage  to  the  Publick,  to  juftifie  that  Charader 
in  its  full  and  true  Extent.  Let  a  Man's  Actions  be 
never  fo  Good,  never  foUfeful,  if  they  be  private 
and  the  Advantage  redound  to  himfelf  alone,  ano- 
ther fort  of  Payment  belongs  to  them.    They  will 
have  the  Approbation  of  his  own  Confcience ; 
they  will  procure  the  Love,  and  Favour,  and  good 
Word  of  his  Neighbours  and  Acquaintance,-  they 
will  enfure  his  Safety,  and  put  him  under  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Law  ;  but  except  the  Influence  and 
Advantage  of  them  be  large  and  diffufive,  they 
cannot  come  up  to  Honour  ;  for  Honour  is  a  pub- 
lick  Thing,  and  implies  more  of  Dignity  and 
comprehends  Splendor  and  Noife,  Admiration,  and 
Common  Fame  in  the  Nature  and  Notion  of  it. 
Others  add  farther,  that  an  Honourable  A&ion 
muft  not  be  a  part  of  our  Duty,  but  perfe&ly  free 
and  f  upererogating  ,•  for  if  Men  were  obliged  to 
it,  all  Pretenfion  to  Honour  is  loft. 

The 
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The  Defire  of  Honour,  and  dory,  and  a  Sol-  3. 
licitous  feeking  the  Approbation  and  good  Opini- 
on of  Others,  is  a  very  vicious,  violent  and  pow- 
erful Paflion.   The  Inordinacy  whereof  hath  been 
fufficiently  explained  and  proved  already  in  the 
Chapter  concerning  Ambition.   But  as  Bad  as  it  is  Cbp.xxii. 
in  it  (elf,  it  does  great  Service  to  the  Publick.  For 
it  reftrains  Mens  Extravagancies,  and  keeps  them 
within  the  Bounds  of  Decency  and  Duty ;  it  awa- 
kens their  fleeping  Powers,  makes  off  Sloth,  and 
kindles  in  them  generous  Defires,  infpires  great 
Thoughts,  and  Glorious  A&ions.   Not  that  it  is 
much  for  their  Credit  to  be  aded  and  invigora- 
ted by  fo  corrupt  a  Principle ;  but  rather  a  Tefti- 
mony  and  ftrong  Evidence  of  the  "Weaknefs  and 
Poverty  of  our  Nature  and  Condition,-  who  are 
thus  forced  to  ufe  and  accept  dipt  and  counter- 
feit Money  in  Payment,  when  Standard  and  true 
Sterling  cannot  be  had.    But  for  th6"  Determining 
precifely  in  what  Cafes,  and  how  far  tbis-^uion 
is  exculable,  and  where  it  is  to  blame,  a  d  mull 
be  reje&ed  and  difallow'd  ,•  and  for  the  1.  <?Ling  it 
manifeft,  that  Honour  is  not  the  proper  Recom-  Cook  III. 
pence  of  Virtue,  I  mull  refer  you  to  thofe  Diftin-  Im  *%£m 
Axons  and  Difcourfes  upon  it,  which  will  occur 
hereafter.  ch.  XLII. 

Of  the  Marks  of  Honour  there  is  great  Variety  • 
but  the  moft  defirable  and  charming,  are  Thole, 
where  there  are  no  Mixtures  of  private  Gain  and 
Intereft ;  fuch  as  nothing  can  be  drawn  out  of, 
nor  any  Share  lie  in  Common,  for  the  Advantage 
of  a  Vicious  Man  ;  or  of  fuch  low  and  inferiour 
People,  as  /hall  pretend  to  ferve  the  Publick  by 
mean  and  difhonourable  Offices.  The  lefs  of  Ad- 
vantage they  bring  with  them,  the  more  Valuable 
they^  are.  And  accordingly  we  find  the  Ancients 
infinitely  fond  of,  and  with  all  their  Induftry  and 
Pains,  afpiring  after  chofe,  which  had  nothing  elfe 
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■ 

T  Earning  is,  without  all  Difpute,  a  Noble  and 
L>  Beautiful  Ornament ;  an  Inftrument  of  ex- 
ceeding Ufe,  when  in  the  Hands  of  one,  that  hath 
the  Skill  to  ufe  it  aright.  But  what  Place  and  Pro- 
portion it  deferves  in  our  Efteem,  is  a  Matter  not 
fo  generally  agreed  upon.  And  here,  as  in  all 
Cafes  of  the  like  Nature,  Men  fall  into  Extremes, 
and  are  to  blame  in  both  ;  Some  in  overva- 
luing, and  Others  in  difparaging  and  underva- 
luing it.   Some  run  it  up  to  that  Extravagant 
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to  recommend  them,  but  purely  their  being  Marks 
of  DiftinAion,  and  Charafteriftical  Notes  of  Ho- 
nour and  Virtue.  Of  this  Nature  in  the  feverii 
Republicks  of  old,  were  the  Garlands  of  Laurel 
and  Oaken-Leaves,  ( and  fo  are  the  particular 
€C  Bearings  in  Coats  of  Arms  at  this  Day,,  ad<kd 
€€  to  the  former  Charges  of  the  Field,  upon  fome 
"  fpecial  Piece  of  Service  )  diftinA  Habits,  and 
Robes  ,•  the  Prerogative  of  fome  Sirname^  as  Afri- 
canus  to  Scipio,  and  the  like  :  Precedence  and  Place 
in  Publick  Affemblies,  and  Orders  of  Knighthood. 
It  may  alfo  fall  out,  that,  when  a  Man's  Deferts 
are  Notorious  and  Celebrated,  it  fhall  be  more  for 
his  Honour,  not  to  have  thefe  Enfigns  and  Marks, 
than  to  have  them.  And  therefore  Cato  faid  well, 
that  it  would  make  more  for  the  Glory  of  his  Name 
and  Virtues,  that  People  fhould  ask  why  the  City 
had  not  ere&ed  a  Statue  to  his  Memory  in  the 
Forum,  than  that  they  fhould  enquire,  why  they 
had  done  it. 
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Height,  that  they  will  not  allow  any  other  Ad- 
vantage to  come  near,  or  be  thought  comparable  to 
ic ;  They  look  upon  it,  as  the  Supreme  Happinels-; 
a  Ray  and  Efflux  of  the  Divinity  ;  they  hunt  after 
it  with  Eagernefs  and  infatiable  Appetite ;  with  vaft 
Expence,  and  indefatigable  Labour  and  Pains;  and 
are  content  to  part  with  Eafe,  and  Health,  and 
every  Thing  in  exchange  for  it.    Others  as  much 
diminHh  and  defpife  it ;  treat  Thofe  with  Scorn 
who  make  it  their  Bufinefs  and  Profeffion.  And 
when  we  have  obferved  this  of  either  fide,  I  fup- 
pofe  my  Reader  will  make  no  Difficulty  to  allow, 
that  a  Moderation  between  both  is  beft,  moft  life, 
moft  juft  and  reafonable.   I,  for  my  own  part, 
were  I  to  execute  the  Herald  s  Office  in  this  Di- 
spute, fhould  think  that  Place  is  without  all  que- 
Ition  due  to  Integrity  and  Prudence,  to  Health 
and  Wifdom,  and  Virtue,  nay,  I  fhould  not  fcru-s^  Book 
pie  to  give  Precedence  to  Skill  and  Dexterity  mill.  cb.14. 
Bufinefs :  But  then  for  Dignity,  and  Noble  De- 
fcent,  and  Military  Valour,  I  fhould  think  they 
might  go  together  Hand  in  Hand,  or  leave  them 
to  difpute  the  Priority  out  among  Themfelves : 
But  if  I  were  prefs'd,  and  muft  deliver  my  Senfc 
freely  and  particularly,  fure  it  is  equal  in  Honour 
to  Thefe,  or  at  leaft  the  very  next  after  them. 

Now,  as  Sciences  differ  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  Subjeds  of  which  they  treat,  and 
the  Matters  they  are  employed  about    and  alfo 
in  the  Manner  of  acquiring,  and  attaining  to  a 
Mattery  in  them    fo  do  they  likewife  in  the  Ufe- 
fulnefi,  the  Reputablenefs,  the  Neceffity,  the  De- 
cency, the  Fame,  and  the  Gain  of  them.  Some 
are  purely  Speculative,  and  aim  at  nothing  far- 
ther, than  merely  Contemplation,  the  entertain- 
ing, informing,  improving,  brightening  our  Intel- 
lectual Faculties.  .  Others  are  Pradical,  and  lead 
us  dire&Iy  on  to  Acticta.   Some  again  are  Real, 
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and  Converfant  in  Things ;  they  bring  us  acquain- 
ted with  Matters  that  are  without  us,  either  Natu- 
ral or  Supernatural  Obje<5b;  Others  are  Nomina!, 
They  concern  Difcourfe  only,  teach  us  Languages, 
explain  Terms  of  Arts,  help  us  to  exprefs  our  felves 
properly,  and  to  reafon  regularly  and  clofely.  Novr, 
from  this  fhort  Account,  we  may  boldly  fay,  That 
upon  a  Review  of  the  foregoing  Diftin&ions,Thofe 
Sciences,  which  are  molt  Manly  and  Reputable, 
moft  Ufeful,  moft  Neceflary,  and  have  lead  of 
Glory,  and  Vanity,  and  fordid  mercenary  Profit 
attending  them,are  infinitely  Preferable  to  the  reft. 
By  the  fame  reafon  then  it  follows  beyond  all  Con- 
tradition,  that  the  Practical  Sciences  are  of  all 
others  the  moft  excellent ;  fuch  as  propofe  the 
Good  and  Happinefs  of  Man  for  their  End,  and 
diredt  all  their  Inftru&ions  thither ;  that  teach  us 
to  live,  and  to  die  well  to  command  and  go- 
vern, to  fubmit  and  obey  as  becomes  us;  and  there- 
fore Thefe  are  worthy  our  moft  ferious  Applica- 
tion :  Who  ever  pretends  to  Wifdom,  muft  lay  out 
his  Study  and  his  Time  here,-  and  of  fuch,  this 
Book  is  defign'd  to  be  a  Compendious  Summary 
and  Abridgment :  that  is,  of  Morals,  Oeconomicks, 
and  Politicks ;  the  Firft  for  governing  our  Selves 
well ;  the  Second  for  managing  our  Domeftick  Af- 
fairs, and  prefiding  over  our  Families  well  ,•  and 
the  Third  for  difcharging  ourpublick  Offices  well, 
if  we  be  call'd  to  any  Part  in  the  Adminiftration 
of  the  Government  ,•  or  if  we  be  private  and  fub- 
ordinate  only  in  both  the  laft  Capacities,  then  to 
confider  and  make  good  the  Duties  incumbent  up- 
on any  the  meaneft  and  moft  inferior  Charafter. 
Next  to  thefe  Pra&ical  Sciences,  the  Natural  arc 
to  be  regarded  and  efteemed,  which  let  us  into 
the  Knowledge  of  this  Syftem,  and  Fabrick  of  the 
Univerfe,and  the  infinite  Variety  of  Creatures  con- 
*      •     -  *     -  .  -  tained 
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lined  in       and  that,  both  for  our  own  Ufe  and 
>eneftt,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  ferviceable  to  us, 
md  aAfo  to  excite  our  Wonder,  and  Praife,  and 
noft  Humble  Adoration  of  His  incomprehenfible 
vlajefty,  and  Goodnefs,  and  Wifdom,  and  Power, 
vho  is  the  Great  Mafter-Builder,  the  conftant  Pre- 
erver  and  Governour  of  All,  and  every  Part  of 
t.    As  for  all  the  reft,  they  are  empty  and  frothy 
rhings  in   Comparifon  ;  and  though  we  may 
:all  in  upon  them  by  the  by ,  and  for  a  little 
while,  yet  ought  we  not  to  fet  up  our  Reft  there, 
ior  make  them  the  Bufinefs  of  our  Lives  •  becaufe 
ihe  Ufe  and  Effe&  of  them  is  of  no  great  Con- 
fideration  ,  and  they  contribute  nothing  at  all 
towards  the  making  us  one  whit  better  Men.  To 
what  purpofe  then  is  all  that  Time,  and  Trouble, 
and  Expence,  and  how  can  we  think  it  otherwife 
than  loft,  or  mifemploy'd,  which  we  fee  ftudious 
Men  fometimes  lay  out  fo  liberally  upon  them  ? 
It  is  true,  they  may  ferve  to  get  Money,  or  to 
raife  fomething  of  a  Reputation  among  the  Peo- 
ple, but  it  is  where  Men  are  ignorant  or  ill- govern- 
ed only  :  For  otherwife  they  will  feek  and  encou- 
rage fuch  Studies,  as  bring  iolid  Comforts  and  Ad- 
vantages, and  are  built  upon  a  firm  Bottom. 
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i 

Of  Riches  and  Toyerty.  '  ! 

THefe  are  the  two  Foundations  and  Beginning 
the  Root  and  Source  of  all  the  Troubles  and  J 
Calamities,  the  Diforders  and  Difturbances,  chat  ! 
confound,  and  put  the  World  out  of  Courfe  :  For 
excefs  of  Plenty  and  Riches  exalts  and  puffs  up  the 
Pofleffors,  renders  them  haujghty  and  infolent, 
fwels  them  with  Pride  and  Difdain,  prompts  them 
to  Luxury  and  Extravagance,  to  Senliiality  and  all 
manner  of  unlawful  Pleafures ;  encourages  them  to 
ufe  their  Inferiours  contemptuoufly,  and  to  infolt 
over  their  Wants  and  their  Miferies    makes  them  ' 
bold  and  daring,  and  in  confidence  of  their  Power, 
puts  them  upon  feditious  and  dangerous  Attempts. 
The  extreme  Poverty  of  Others  fubdues  and  dejefis 
their  Spirits,  poyfons  them  with  Envy  and  reftlefs 
Jealoufie,  with  Indignation  and  Spight,  Dilcontent 
and  Defpair ;  and,  fince  Matters,  they  think,  cannot 
be  worfe,  provokes  them  to  try  their  Fortunes,  and 
make  a  defperate  Pufh,  in  hopes  they  may  be  bet- 
ter.   Vlato  calls  the  Poor  the  Bane  and  Plague  of  * 
Commonwealth.  So  that  both  thefe  forts  of  Men  are 
very  dangerous  ,•  but  whether  of  the  Two  is  more 
fo,  Confidering  People  have  not  agreed.  Ariftofo 
is  of  Opinion,  that  Abundance  is  more  formidable  to 
the  Publick,  than  Want ;  for  the  State  hath  not  I 
much  to  fear  from  Them  who  defire  no  more  than 
a  bare  Subfiftence    but  it  hath  reafon  to  be  jealous 
of  Thofe,  whofe  Wealth  makes  them  Ambitions 
and  Afpiringj  and  whofe  Intereftand  Authority, 
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ipon  the  account  of  that  Wealth,  gives  them  Power 
md  Opportunities  to  be  very  troublefome.  Plato 
:hinks  Poverty  the  worfe;  for  when  poor  People  are 
grown  defperate,  they  are  furious  and  terrible  Crea- 
ruresj  when  they  are  irritated  and  enrag'd  with  wane 
of  Bread,and  cannot  live  upon  their  Work ;  when  Tra- 
ding is  dead,  and  they  are  overburden'd  with  Taxes  * 
then  Neceffity,  (which  is  a  great  Miftrefs,  and  finds 
her  Scholars  very  apt)  teaches  them  That,  which  they 
would  never  have  ventur'd  upon  in  better  and  more 
eafie  Circumftances ;  and  this  makes  them  bold  as  Li- 
ons :  For  tho'  each  of  them  fingle  can  do  little  or  no 
Hurt,  yet  their  Numbers  are  always  great,  and  thefe 
give  them  Confidence.  But  whatever  the  Difeafe  be* 
'tis  certain  the  Remedy  is  more  ready  at  hand^and  the 
Cure  eafier,  for  the  Poor  than  for  the  Rich  this  Mit- 
chief  is  quickly  reftrain'd,  and  may  be  timely  pre- 
vented. For  fo  long  as  they  have  Neceffaries,  to  long 
as  they  can  carry  on  their  Trades,and  maintain  their 
Families  by  them,  they  are  generally  contented.  And 
therefore  it  highly  concerns  all  Governours  to  pre- 
ferve  and  encourage  Trade,  becaufe  in  fo  doing  they 
are  fure  to  keep  good  Order  among  the  laborious, 
and  hardy,  and  moft  neceflitousj  which  to  be  fure 
are  generally  the  moft  numerous  part  of  their  Sub- 
jects.   In  the  mean  while,  we  may  obferve  this  very- 
remarkable  Difference  between  them,  that  the  Rich 
have  the  Temptation  within  Themlelves,  and  are 
formidable  upon  the  account  of  their  own  Perfonai 
Vices,  and  the  Circumftances  they  are  in  ;  but  the 
Poor  are  not  fo  from  Themfelves,  nor  their  Condi- 
tion, but  if  ever  They  minifter  juft  caufe  of  Fear,  ic 
is  commonly  thro*  the  Indifcretion  or  the  Cruelty 
of  their  Governours,  who  fuffer  them  to  be  driven 
to  the  laft  Extremies ;  and  when  thefe  pinch  hard, 
and  are  no  longer  fupportable,  they  are  provok'd  to 
play  a  defperate  Game  in  their  own  Defence. 

Now  feveral  Lawgivers,  and  eminent  Politicians  2l 
have  apply 'd  thfcir  Minds  to  contrive  proper  Methods 

I  \  for 
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for  the  keeping  off,  and  fecuring  the  States  they  for- 
med, or  prelided  over,  from  the  Inconveniences  at- 
tending each  of  thefe  Extremes  j  and  fuch  as  fo  vaft  a 
Difproportion  of  Eftates  and  Fortunes  will  naturaWy 
expofe  the  Publick  to.    They  have  been  therefore 
defirous  to  bring  all  nearer  to  a  Level,  to  reduce  the 
one,  and  raife  the  other  ,•  fo  that  there  fhould  be  a 
kind  of  univerfal  Mediocrity,  and  pretty  near  an 
equal  Scantling :  When  Things  flood  upon  this  Foot, 
they  promifed  Themfelves  a  fure  Foundation  of 
Peace  and  Amity,  and  good  Correfpondence,  by  re- 
moving all  the  Grounds  of  Contempt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Envy  and  Jealoufie  on  the  other,  quite 
out  of  the  way.    Others  have  ftretched  this  Proje# 
yet  further  ;  they  are  for  introducing  a  common 
Stock,  and  leaving  no  peculiar  Rights  or  Properties 
at  all.   But  this  is  impra&icable,  and  fantaftical  and 
never  can  exift  long  any  where,  but  in  Men's  own 
Brains  and  Imaginations.   Nor  is  that  other  Defign 
of  Equality  any  more  pra&icable,  or  indeed  at  all 
poflible.   For  tho'  Mens  Income  be  alike,  yet  their 
Expences  and  Occafions  will  be  far  from  being  fo. 
Thefe  may  vary  upon  a  Thoufand  Accidents ;  but  it 
is  enough  that  every  Body  is  able  to  fee  an  Inflance 
in  one,  which  is  perfeftly  unanfwerablej  and  that  is 
the  Number  of  Children,  which  we  all  know  nei- 
ther do,  nor  ever  can  increafe  in  every  Family  alike. 
And  therefore  it  muft  needs  be  infufficient,  and  the 
Defign  loft,  where  the  Neceffities  are  not,  nor  ever 
can  be  equal.   All  the  Attempts  that  have  been  at 
any  time  made  toward  the  putting  in  practice  this 
Levelling  Principle,  have  fcarce  ever  been  able  to 
fet  it  on  Foot :  It  cofts  more  than  the  Thing  is  worth 
to  come  to  it  ,•  and  if  Men  could  arrive  at  it,  yet  it 
is  highly  inexpedient,  and  not  at  all  to  their  Pur- 
pofe.   The  End  they  aim  at  is  never  thus  to  be  com- 
paffed  ;  for  after  all,  this  is  at  laft  but  to  open  ano^ 
Cher  Door,  and  let  the  very  Mifchief  in  the  back 
way,  which  we  take  fo  much  Pains  co  keep  out. 

For 
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For  if  Hatred  and  Contention  be  the  Evils  we  are 
afraid  of,  where  do  we  find  Thefe  more  frequent 
and  fierce  than  between  Equals  r  How  can  we  in- 
deed reafonably  exped  it  otherwife,  where  Men 
think  Themfelves  a  Match  for  one  another,  where 
there  is  no  Diftance  or  Refpeft  to  Temper,  no  Fear 
to  curb  and  bind  them  to  the  Peace  and  their  good 
Behaviour  ?  If  Envy  and  Jealoufies  arife  againft  Su- 
periours,  fo  do  they  likewife  among  Equals;  and  this 
latter  fort  is  the  Seed  of  Difturbances  and  Confufi- 
ons,  Seditions  and  Civil  Wars.  Some  Difproportion 
therefore  is  ablblutely  neceffary,  but  fuch  as  is  mo- 
derate, and  may  keep  the  Balance  even  and  fteady. 
Order  is  like  Harmony;  if  all  Sounds  were  the  fame, 
there  could  be  no  Mufickj  but  yet  it  is  neceffary 
thefe  different  Notes  ftiould  agree  in  general  Cords, 
and  retain  fome  Proportion  to  make  the  Compofi- 
tion  regular  and  fweet.  But  a  perfed  Level  is  like 
a  continud  Unifon  ;  and  nothing  is  more  flat,  *  no- 
thing more  unequal  than  an  exatt  Equality* 

This  fo  very  great  Difparity  or  Eftates  and  PofleC-  3. 
lions  proceeds  from  feveral  very  different  Caufes ;  but 
more  efpecially  from  Two.  The  One  is  unjutt  Bor- 
rowings, and  hard  Loans  ,•  when  Men  are  forced  and 
content  to  take  up  Money  at  any  rate,  and  fubmit  to 
all  the  unconfcionable  Intereftsthat  Griping Ufurers 
put  upon  them  ;  by  which  means  thofe  unjuft  Cre- 
ditors eat  into  their  Eftates,  gnaw  out  their  very 
Heart  and  Bowels,  and  by  degrees  fvvallow  all,  and 
fo  grow  fat  upon  the  Subftance  of  other  People.  To 
fuch  as  Thefe  may  that  Complaint  of  theP/Ww//?  not 

improperly  be  apply 'd,  They  eat  up  my  People  as  they?&Ui\ui. 
would  eat  Bread.  The  Other  is  by  Difpofals  of  Eitates, 
and  that  either  by  Men  during  their  own  Life-time,in 
Alienations,  Dowries,  and  Portioning  of  Children 
when  they  Marry,  or  fet  up  in  the  World  ,•  or  elfe  by 
laft  Will,  and  Bequeft  at  the  time  of  their  Death.  By 


*  Nihil  eft  ^wditate  insqmliu*., 
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all  which  Means,  and  by  the  frugality  and  go  v 
Management  of  feme,  and  the  extravagant  ProR 
nefs  of  Others,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fome  Me< . 
Fortunes  are  prodigioufly  increafed,  and  others  ft  V 
and  crumbled  into  nothing.   A  Prodigal  Heir 
all  fly,  and  his  Pofterity  continue  poor  after  hi:T 
A  great  Fortune  marries  with  a  vaft  Eftate ;  and  h 
one  I  leap  is  piTd  upon  another  :  A  rich  Heirefs  o 
ries  off  the  Eftate  and  Paternal  Seat,  incorporate 
into  another  Houfe,  and  fo  the  Wealth  and  Na 
of  her  own  Family  is  either  dreadfully  maim'd  s  v 
enfeebl'd,  or  cut  off  and  quite  extindtat  once.  Th 
are  plain  and  obvious  Reafons,  why  fome  Men  g- 
fuch  mighty  Advantages  over  Others ;  and  fliew 
how  fome  Families  are  reduced  to  nothing,  an 
others  again  flourilh  as  much,  and  are  wonderful' 
itrengthen'd  and  exalted.   Now  all  thefe  Thit 
Ihould  be  taken  into  Confideration,  and  other  M» 
Aires  taken  to  regulate  and  reform  the  Mifchie** 
that  grow  from  them.   For  tho' a  perfeA  Equalit 
be  imprafticable,  yet  a  convenient  Moderation 
not :  And  if  all  be  not  Even,  yet  there  is  no  necefii 
ty  that  all  /hould  be  in  Extremes ;  we  may,  and  it  I 
reafonable  we  ftiould  bring  Matters  nearer  together, 
and  make  fome  tolerable  Approaches  towards  fuch 
a  Mediocrity  as  is  reafonable.   Such  an  one  as 
reafonable,  I  fey ;  for  an  entire  and  thorough  one  ^ 
neither  reafonable,  nor  expedient,  nor  honeft.  Thi 
may  be  effe&ed  in  fome  good  Degree  by  private 
Perfons,  in  the  management  and  difpofal  of  theii 
Own  Affairs :  And  it  may  be  advane'd  higher  by 
the  wholfom  Conftitutions  and  Counfels  of  Thole 
in  a  publick  Capacity  :  And  both  are  concerned  to 
have  Regard  to  it.   But  of  this  we  lhall  have  fome 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large,  when  the  Virtue  of 
Jujlke  comes  to  be  treated  or. 

Jbe  End  of  the  Firft  Book, 
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